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EFFECT OF DIFFERENT SOIL COLLOIDS AND WHOLE 
SOILS ON THE TOXICITY OF SODIUM SELENATE TO 
MILLET^ 

By Philip L. Gile, senior chemist^ Hubert W. Larin, assistant chemist^ and 
Horace G. Byers, principal chemist. Soil Chemistry and Physics Research Di- 
vision, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Investigations of the occurrence of selenium in soils, shales, waters, 
nrid vegetation in the United States have been reported by Byers 
{2, 5).^ In the coui’se of these investigations it became important to 
know whether the toxicity of selenium compounds to plants varies 
with the character of the soil. Previous studies by Hurd-Karrer 
(8, 9) indica te that this is the c^se, since she found that the amount of 
selenium absorbed by the plant and its injurious effect are markedly 
influenced by the sulphate available in the soil. She also found that 
the toxicity of sodium selenate varied with other characteristics of 
the soil, since sodium selenate was more injurious to wheat in Pierre 
clay than in Keyport clay loam (9), No systematic study, however, 
has been made of the toxicity of selenium compounds in different 
types of soil. 

The results reported in this paper deal with the effects of different 
soil colloids and of different whole soils on the toxicity of sodium 
selenate to millet. The effects of the colloids on the absorption of 
selenium from the selenate applications are also considered. It 
should be emphasizeil that this study concerns only selenium applied 
as sodium selenate, since work in progress shows that quite different 
results are obtained when selenium is applied as sodium selenite. 

METHODS 

The method of investigation first adopted was the same as that 
followed in a previous study, which dealt with the effects of soil 
colloids on the toxicity of calcium ai*senate (6*). Foxtail millet 
{Setaria italica (L.) Beauv.) was grown in quartz sand with which 
sufficient soil was mixed to give a .soil-colloid content of approximately 
1 percent. Different quantities of sodium selenate were applied. 
The quantity of sedenium required to reduce the yield one-half was 
determined for each mixture from a graph of yields plotted against 
selenate applications. This half-toxicity value for the sand-soil mix- 
ture was compared with the half-toxicity value of a parallel, pure 
quartz-sand series, and the difference between the two values was 
tj^en as the effect of the soil colloid on the toxicity of sodium selenate. 
The advantages of this method and the objections to it have been 
discussed in previous publications (5, p. 4 ; 6, p. 4'^8). 

> Revived for publication August 24, 1037; issued July 1, 1038. 

* Italic numbers In parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 10. 
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Each pot; filled with pure quartz sand or with a sand-soil mixture^ 
received 0.93 g of potassium nitrate, 0.33 g of ammonium sulphate, 
0.0185 g of ferric tartrate, 0.42 g of magnesium chloride (MgCh.OHaO), 
and 0,0015 g of manganese siuphate (MnS 04 . 2 H 20 ). From 0.27 to 
0.94 g of monocalcium phosphate per pot was supplied, the quantity 
being varied according to the capacity of the soil for rendering phos- 
phate unavailable to millet. 

Essentially the same method was used in the experiments with 
whole soils. 

Glazed earthenware pots holding about 5,000 g of quartz sand were 
used as containers. They were kept in a greenhouse, and the moisture 
content was maintained at 15 percent with distilled water. Ten 
millet plants per pot were grown for periods ranging from 18 to 35 
days, according to the season. The plants were forming joints when 
cut. Only the parts of the plant above ground were harvested. Most 
of these vi/^ere later analyzed for selenium by the method described by 
Williams and Lakin (17), Two experiments were also conducted 
with Marquis wheat (Triticum aestivum L.) grown for 48 days, and 
one experiment was conducted with Wiiite London mustard (Bramica 
alba (L.) Boiss.) grown for 26 days. 

All except two of the soils used in these experiments were parts of 
samples utilized in former studies of soil colloids. Data regarding 
them are given in the following Department of Agriculttire publica- 
tions: Nos. 190, 195, 298, and 300 in Department Bulletins 1193 and 
1311 (7, 14); Nos. 6678, 6679, 6718, 6719, 6842, 6977, 8736, and 8737 
in Technical Bulletin 316 (11); Nos. B-407 and 9475 in Technical 
Bulletin 430 (IS); No. 9804 in Technical Bulletin 484 (4); and No. 
B-1086 in Technical Bulletin 502 (1), The Keyport clay loam was 
a sample of surface soil from the Arlington Experiment Farm of the 
Department of .^riculture at Arlington, Va., and the Clarion loam 
was a surface soil from Ames, Iowa. These two soils have not been 
analyzed. Selenium in some form has been found in most of the soils 
(15), but none of them contain seleiiium sufficiently available to 
millet to impart more than 1 part per million to the dry substance 
of the plant. 

EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED WITH QUARTZ SAND AND SAND- 
SOIL MIXTURES 

Some preliminary tests were made to determine the amoxmt of 
selenium that would reduce the yield of millet to about one-half that 
of the checks. The experiments reported in table 1 were then con- 
ducted. The medium for growth was in all cases either pure quartz 
sand or a sand-soil mixture containing approjdmately 1 percent of 
soil colloid. Table 1 contains data for calculating the quantities of 
seleniuhi required to reduce the jdeld of millet one-half m seven dif- 
ferent sand-soil mixtures. It also contains data showing the manner 
in which increasing quantities of selenate decrease the yield, and the 
effects of phosphate and sulphate on the toxicity of the selenate. 

The manner in which the yield decreases with increasing quantities 
iff apidium selenate is shown in figure 1. The curves in this figure 
a of results obtained in quartz sand and in different 

' li^xtures in experiments 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6, table 1. Per- 

behtage yitids rather than actual yields are ^ven in this graph, the 
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weight of j)lants grown without selenium being taken as 100. The 
use of relative values facilitates averaging the widely different actual 
yields obtained in the different experiments. It is apparent from the 
form of the curve that the quantities of selenium required to reduce 
the yield to between 60 and 15 percent of normal can be determined 
with considerable accuracy. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that this curve for the toxicity of 
sodium selenate has the same form as the curve obtained for the 
toxicity of calcium arsenate (60. Both toxiciW curves are similar to 
Mitscherlich’s (13) curve for increased growth with increase in the 
minimum factor in that the toxicity curves are Mitscherlich^s curve 
turned upside down. 

These results are sufficient to show that soluble sulphates should 
be kept approximately constant in comparing the effects of different 



0.0 0005 6.010 0.02 

SELENIUM PER POT (GRAMS) 

Figure 1 .—Effect of increasing (luantities of sodium selenate on yield of millet. Yield with nosillcate^lOO. 

soils on selenate toxicity. In the experiments on the effects of the 
soil colloids the available sulphate applied was 0.24 g of S()4 per pot 
unless otheiwise noted. This quantity was laigely in excess of the 
crop^s requirements, since in experiment 6, wherein the influence of 
sulphate application was tested, the plants receiving no selenium gave 
approximately the same yield with 0,024 g of SO4 as with the usual 
0.24 g. This quantity is also large as compared with the quantities 
of soluble SO4 naturally present in the soils added to the quartz sand 
in different experiments. Small variations obtaining in different 
experiments at this comparatively high level of available SO4 would 
not be expected to affect appreciably the half-toxicity values, since 
a threefold increase in SO4 in experiment 1 (the excess sulphate occur- 
ring in the superphosphate application) increased the half-toxicity 
figure by only about 60 percent and a 90-percent decrease in SO4 
in expenment 6 only halved the toxicity figure. 
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Table 1. — EjfeU of differetU soil colloids on the toxicity of sodium sehnate to platii 

growth 

[All soils added to quartz sand in sufficient quantity to supply 1 percent of colloid; millet grown except as 

otherwise indicated] 

EXPEKIMENT 1 (OCT. 16 TO NOV. 17) 
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.000 

5. 19 

4. 13 

4. IK) 

4. 77 

0 


9804 

Columbiana clay 

0-10 

.60 

.010 

.44 

.48 

.43 

.45 

1, 100 

1 . 006.3 


.020 

.02 

.0.5 

.06 

.04 







.000 

4.02 

4. 72 

4. 42 

4.39 

0 


9804 

..do.. 

0-10 

*.50 

.010 

1.43 

1.30 

2. 18 

1.66 

400 

*.0080 

i 

.020 

.41 

.36 

.39 

.39 

1,000 



> This value is a little higher than the true value because of the curvature of the toxicity curve (see flg. l) 
and interpolation between distant points. 

* Superphosphate instead of monocalcium phosphate. 


EXPERIMENT 2 (FEB. 11 TO MAR. 18) 


208 

195 

87.37 


Quartz sand only 

Manor loam 

Clarksville silt loam.. 
Marshall silt loam ... 





0.000 

3.69 

2.88 

2.79 

3.12 

1 


0.16 

' 

.005 

1.87 

1.50 

1.71 

1.69 





.010 

.48 

.,56 

.48 

.51 

1 




.000 

6.14 

6.63 

5. 15 

5.27 

1 

7-20 

,40 

' 

.005 

2.13 

2. 16 

2.43 

2.24 





.010 

.35 

.68 

.63 

.55 

1 



1 

.000 

5.14 

3.99 

4.66 

4.60 

1 

0-10 

.25 


.006 

2. 04 

2.32 

2. 15 

2. 17 




1 

.010 

.60 

.80 

.78 

.73 

1 



1 

.000 

6. 15 

4.60 

4.92 

4.89 

1 

13-24 

.25 


.006 

1.88 

2.65 

2.28 

2.27 





[ ,010 

.77 

.59 

.66 

.67 

- 1 


0. 00.54 
.0044 
.0047 
.0048 


EXPERIMENT 3 (JAN. 14 TO FEB. 25) 





/ 0.000 

2.48 

2.91 


2.70 





\ .007 

1.2} 

1,03 


1.12 




20 

/ .000 

8.32 

3.87 


3.60 






1 .007 

.67 

.61 


.64 


do _ 


.30 

/ .000 

3.76 

3.54 


3. 65 





1 .007 

.73 

.76 


.76 



} 0.0060 
} .004.3 
} ,0044 


EXPERIMENT 4 (APR. 1 TO MAY 1) 


Quartz sand only 









f 0.000 

3. 47 

1.65 

3.59 

2.90 

0.225 

.005 

1.00 

.48 

1.50 

.09 


.010 

.37 

.50 

.49 

.45 


.000 

3.45 

2.90 

8. 14 

3.16 

.45 

.005 

.64 

.94 

1. 12 

.00 


.010 

.26 

i •* 

.38 

.31 


400 


0.0038 

.0040 
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Table 1. — Effect of different soil colloids on the toxicity of sodium selenate to plant 

growth — Continued 

EXPERIMENT 6 (JUNE 20 TO JULY 8) 


lyftbo' 

ratory] 

no. 


Kind of soil mixed with 
quartz sand 


Depth 

paOf 

pZd 

per 

pot 

Sodium 

Air-dry yield of plants 
per pot 

Seleni- 
um in 
air-day 
plants 

selenate 
added 
per pot, 
ox- 

pre^d, 
as Se 

Series 

A 

Series 

B 

Series 

C 

Aver- 

age 

Inches 

Oram 

Oram 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

P.p. m. 



{ 0.000 

2. 10 

2.64 

2.19 

2.28 

— ] 


0.15 

< .006 

.92 

1.04 

.89 

.96 

690 y 



i .010 

.34 

.37 

.33 

.35 

i I 

A 

IK 

/ .000 

6. 42 

6.33 

6. 42 

5.39 

1 

U-lo 

. lo 

1 .005 

1.81 

1.67 

2.11 

1.86 

/ 

A /» 

AA 

f .000 

4.40 

3.38 

4. 14 

3.97 

\ 

irni 


\ .006 

1. 21 

1.46 

1.39 

1.35 

/ 


Half- 


value 
(Se re- 


to re- 
duce 
yield 
oue- 
half) 


S73fi 

0977 


Quartz sand only 

Marshall silt loam 

(’’ecil .saud^' clay loam.. 


Qrvm 

,0043 


EXPERIMENT 6 (OCT. 11 TO NOV. 15), THE USUAL 0.24 Q SO4 PER POT ADDED 


8730 

(.977 


8730 

0977 


Quartz .sand only. 

Marshall silt lonin 

Cecil sandy clay loam . 


0-13 

0-6 


0.20 

/ 0.000 

1.76 

1.46 

1.63 

1.61 

\ .006 

.54 

.84 

.80 

.73 

.20 

/ .000 

2. 10 

2.08 

2.30 

2. 16 

\ .oa5 1 

.76 

.97 

.98 

.90 

.63 

/ .000 

1.98 

2.22 

2.33 

2. 18 

1 .005 1 

.92 

.74 

.82 

.83 


650 

m 

■746“ 


0.0046 

.0043 

.0041 


EXPERIMENT 6 (OCT. 11 TO NOV. 15), ONLY 0.024 O SO4 PER POT ADDED 


Quartz sand only 

Marshall silt loam 

Cecil sandy clay loam .... 



0.20 

/ 0.000 

1.40 

1.32 

1.27 

1.33 

1 


1 .006 

.01 

.01 

.04 

.02 

/ 

0-13 

.20 

f .000 

1 .005 

2.29 

.01 

2.23 

.01 

2.30 

.01 

2.27 

.01 


0-6 

.63 

f .000 
\ .005 

1.94 

.01 

2.22 

.03 

i 

2. 12 
.01 

2.12 

.02 



).0025 

.0025 

.0025 


EXPERIMENT 7 (NOV. 27 TO JAN. 14), WHEAT GROWN INSTEAD OF MILLET 






0.000 

2.92 

3.32 

3.24 

3. 16 

(>) 

) 


Quartz sand only— 


0. 15 

.010 j 

.82 

.96 

1.08 

.96 

1,700 

[ 0.0072 




.020 

.27 

.28 

.20 

.26 

2.500 





.000 

3.07 

3.30 

3.80 

3.39 

(•) 

] 

6977 

Cecil jjandy clay loam 

0-6 

.40 

.010 

.99 

1.00 

.88 

.96 

1,700 

} .0070 




.020 

.16 

.22 

.26 

.21 

3,200 



EXPERIMENT S (APR. 3 TO APB. 29), MUSTARD GROWN INSTEAD OF MILLET 


Quartz sand only.. 


0.000 

.005 

.010 

.020 


1.98 

.87 

.64 

.22 


1.31 

.96 

.49 

.08 


1.94 

.86 

.43 

.20 


.62 

.17 


The effects of soil colloids on the toxicity of sodium selenate are 
shown in table 2, which summarizes experimental results given in 
table 1. All data in the table pertain to millet except those in the 
last line, which apply to wheat. It will be seen that additions of 
widely different sons to quartz sand, up to 1 percent of colloidal 
matter, in no case diminish the toxicity of sodium selenate. In fact, 
the quantity of selenate producing one-half injuty is slightly less in 
the sand-soil mixtures tlian in pure quartz sand in every case except 
the two noted as not accurately determined. Evidently, then, withm 
the limits of error inherent in the method, soil coUoids have no effect 
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on the availability of sodium selenate. This conclusion is based 
on the results of only seven soils, but the colloids of these soils have 
silica-sesquioxide ratios ranging from 3.33 to 0.81. Moreover, the 
effects produced by these same soils on superphosphate {5) and on 
calcium arsenate in previous work {6) covered pretty well the range 
of effects produced by a much greater number of soils. 


Table 2.~ - Toxicity to millet of sodium selenate in sand-soil mixtures containing 

1 percent of soil colloid 


Experi- 

ment 

Kind of soil mixed with riuart?. sand 

Molecu- 
lar ratio 
ofSiOjto 
AljOaK 

Half-toxidty value 
(Se required i)er 
pol to yield one- 
half) 

Se in plants (calcu- 
lated for applica- 
tion of 0 .(KJ 6 g Se 
per pot) > 

No. 


FejOa of 
colloidal 
material 

In sand- 
soil mix- 
ture 

In 

quartz 

sand 

iu sand- 
soil mix- 
ture 

in 

quart/, 

sand 

1 

Wabash, No. 190 

3. 33 

Gram 

1 0. 0057 

Gram 

0 . (KM7 

P. p. rn. 
6.50 

P. p. m. 
400 

5 

Marshall, No. H73fi 

2.91 

. (K)38 

. (XM3 



() 

do. 

2.91 

. (XM3 

. (X)4(» 

790 

.5.50 

2 

Marshall, No. 8737.. - . . . 

2.88 * 

.0048 

. (X)54 



2 

Clarksville, No. 196 

2 . 18 

.0047 

. (K).54 



2 

Manor, No. 298 

l.HI 

.(X)44 

. (K).54 



6 

Cedi, No. 6977 - 

1.34 

. 0037 

. 0043 



0 

-.-do 

1.34 

.0041 

. 0()4() 

740 

.5.50 

1 

Columbiana, No. 9804 

.81 

1. 00.53 

.(XM7 

.5.50 

1(N) 

7 

Cedi, No. 6977 .. 

1.34 

. 0070 

.fX)72 

8.50 

8.50 


> Values a little t(M) high (see footnote 1, ex|)eriment 1, table 1). 
^ Wheat was grown instead of millet. 


It was necessary to ascertain whether the toxicity of sodium selenate 
is affected by variations in the available phosphate, since the jihos- 
phate supply presumably varied somewhat in the different sand-soil 
series. As mentioned previously, phosphate applications were varied 
according to the capacities of the different soils for phosphate fixa- 
tion, and these capacities were merely estimated. Tlie effect of 
different quantities of monocalcium phosphate on selenate toxicity 
in quartz sand is shown in experiments 3 and 4 in table 1 . In experi- 
ment 3 the quantities of selenium required to reduce the yield one- 
half were O.OOG, 0.0043, and 0.0044 g with 0.10, 0.20, and 0.30 g of 
P2O5, respectively; in experiment 4 the half-toxicity values were 
0.0038 and 0.004G g of selenium with 0.225 and 0.45 g of p20fi, respec- 
tively. These differences are hardly significant. Apparently, then, 
moderate quantities of available phosphate in excess of the plant’s 
requirements have little or no influence on the toxicity of sodium 
selenate. 

That sulphate ions diminish the toxicity of sodium selenate has 
been demonstrated by Hurd-Karrer {8). The degree of this influence, 
in terms of the half-toxicity value, is shown in part of experiment 
1 and in experiment 6, table 1. In experiment 1 superphosphate 
was compared with monocalcium phosphate in the Columbiana sand- 
soil mixture. In the monocalcium phosphate series of this experiment 
the quantity of sulphate (SO4) per pot was 0.24 g, whereas in the 
j^petphosphate series there must have been roughly 1 g of soluble 
^>4 per pot. This increase in sulphate is doubuess responsible for 
rising the half-toxicity value from 0.0053 to 0,0080 g of selenium per 
pot. In experiment 6 the effects of 0.024 and 0.24 g of SO4 per pot 
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were compared in quartz sand and in Marshall and Cecil soil-sand 
mixtures. With 0.024 g of SO 4 the half-toxicitjr values were 0.0025 
g of selenium for all three mediums, whereas with 0.24 g of SO4 the 
half-toxicity values were 0.0040, 0.0043, and 0.0041 g of selenium. 

The toxicity values given in table 2 apparently are fairly accurate. 
The agreement of determinations duplicated in experiments 5 and 6 
indicates that one-half a milligram in the toxicity values is sufficient 
allowance for errors and variations in the actual conduct of the 
experiments. Possible errors inherent in the method of experimen- 
tation may be somewhat larger than those involved in carrying out 
the experiments. The addition of soil undoubtedly renders the sand 
a better medium for growth, as shown by the comparative yields in 
sand and in sand-soil mixtures without selenium (table 1 ). That 
this improvement in conditions for growth does not increase, but 
rather decreases, the selenate needed to produce one-half injury is 
I)ossibly due to the fact that it increases the absorptive capacity of 
the plant. At all events, plants in the sand-soil mixtures contain a 
liigher concentration of selenium in the parts above ground Xhan plants 
in pure sand, as shown in the last two columns of table 2 . The 
results of the wheat experiment (last line of table 2 , and experiment 
7, table 1 ) confirm this idea. In this experiment the yield without 
selenate is about the same in pure sand as in the soil-sand mixture, 
and the concentration of selenium in the plant is practically the same 
for the two mediums. 

The precluding experiments give no indication that soil colloids 
form a selenate compound unavailable to plants. But it is possible 
(hat soil colloids do have an effect on selenate which is too slight to 
be measured in experiments with only 1 percent of colloidal material. 
It is also possible that larger quantities of soil colloids might affect 
the plant’s absorption of selenate in some way other than through 
the formation of an insoluble compound. Experiments were there- 
fore conducted to measure the toxicity of sodium selenate in different 
whole soils. 

EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED WITH WHOLE SOILS 

The expeyimonts with whole soils were similar to those with the 
sand-soil mixtures just described. Each experiment included a series 
with pure quartz sand to serve as a standard for comparing the results 
of experiments conducted at different times. Eight soils received 
nrecipitated calcium carbonate as follows: The Columbiana and 
Nacogdoches soils, 1 g per pot; the Marshall, Cecil, Chester, and 
Muskingum soils, 2 g per pot; and the Manor and Keyport soils, 
3 g per pot. The fertilizer applied to the soil consisted of 1.40 g of 
KNO3, 0.33 g of (NH4)2S04, 0.136 g of NH4CI, and different quan- 
tities of monocalcium phosphate, depending on the estimated needs 
of the soil. This fertilizer is somewhat different from that applied 
to the sand-soil mixtures, but the quantity of sulphate applied is the 
same. Sodium selenate was added in solution along with the potas- 
sium and ammonium salts. The fertilizer applied to the quartz 
sand series was the same as in the work with sand-soil mixtures. 
Water added, and kept constant by vreighing, was sufficient to give 
a uniform water content from top to bottom 01 the pot. The quantity 
was about 60 percent of the water-holding capacity of the soil and 
ranged in different soils from 715 to 1,250 cc per pot. 
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Most of the experiments were conducted to determine the quantities 
of selenate required to reduce the yield one-half in different soils. But 
experiments were also conducted to find to what extent the half- 
toxicity values were affected by the concentration of sulphate, by the 
quantity of phosphate, and by the maimer in which the selenate was 
applied. The detailed results of the different experiments are given 
in table 3. 


Table 3 . — Effect of different whole soils on the toxicity of sodium selenate to plant 

growth 

[Millet grown ex«‘pt as otherwise indicated] 

EXPERIMENT 9 (JUNE 20 TO JULY 8) 






Sodi- 

um 

selen- 

Air-dry yield of plants 
j)er iK)t 


Half 

toxicity 

value 

Lab- 

ora- 

tory 

Kind of soil 

Depth 

P 2 O 6 

pIKd 

fier 

pot 

ate 
adde<i 
per 
pot, 
ex- 
pressed 
as Se 

Series 

A 

Series 

B 

Series 

r 

Aver- 

age 

Seleni- 
um in 
air-dry 
plants 

Se re- 
quired 
I>er pot 
to re- 
<luee 
yield 
one-half 



Inches 

Grams 

Gram 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

P. p.m. 

Gram 





f 0.000 

2. 10 

2.54 

2. 19 

2.28 

0 

1 


Quartz .sand 


0.16 

s’ . 005 

.92 

1.04 

.89 

.95 

590 

} .0043 





1 .010 

.34 

.37 

.33 

. 35 


1 





1 . (NX) 

4.8K 

4.94 

4.54 

4.79 


1 

6977 

Cecil sandy clay lf)am . . 

0-6 

4.00 

\ .005 

3.05 

3.29 

2 91 

3.08 


\ .0069 





( .010 

1.36 

1. 33 

1.29 

1.33 


1 





1 .000 

6.94 

6. 42 

5.76 

6. 37 


1 

8736 

Marshall silt loam 

0--13 

.40 

\ .006 

3.26 

3.24 

3.00 

3. 17 

.. 

\ .0050 





1 .010 

1.02 

.90 

1. 08 

1.00 


1 


EXPERIMENT 10 (OCT. 11 

TO NOV. 15) 

, 0.24 Q 

. S04 J 

l.DI)ED PER 

POT 




Quartz sand . . 


0. 20 

/ 0,000 

1 .005 

1.76 

..54 

1.45 

.84 

1.63 

.80 

1.61 

.73 

0 

550 

6977 

Cecil sandy clay loam 

(HI 

4.00 

/ .000 
\ . (M>5 

2. 53 
1. 10 

2. 44 

1. 57 


2. 49 
1.34 

0 

570 

8736 

Marshall silt loam 

0-13 

.53 

f .000 
\ .005 

3. .38 
2. 16 

3. 00 
2.02 

..... 

3. 19 
2.09 

1 

0 

560 


EXPERIMENT 10 (OCrr. 11 to NOV. 15) NO SULPHATE ADDED TO SOILS; 0,024 O SO 4 PER 
POT ADDED TO SAND 



Quartz sand 

6977 

8736 

Cecil sandy clay loam — 

Marshall .silt loam 

EXPERIMENT 11 (APR. 

6077 

Quartz sand 

Cecil sandy clay loam — 

Its# 

Marshall silt loam 


1.27 

1.33 

1 

.04 

.02 

] 


2. 48 

1 



.26 

/ 



3. 51 

\ 


.03 

/ 


PHOSPHATE 




( 0.000 

3.47 

1.65 

3.69 

2.90 



0.225 

\ .006 

1.00 

.48 

1.60 

.99 

400 



1 .010 

.37 

.60 

.49 

.46 




( .000 

5.28 

6.78 

6.64 

6.67 


0-41 

2.00 

^ .006 

3.70 

3.08 

3.55 

3.44 

240 



1 .010 

1.09 

1.07 


1.08 




1 .000 

7.66 

8.08 

*6. 

7.47 


0-13 

.20 

4 .005 

2.92 

2.90 

2.78 

2.87 

400 



1 .010 

.87 

.97 


.92 

760 
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Table 3. — Effect of different whole soils on the toxicity of sodium selenate to plant 

growth — Continued 


EXPERIMENT 11 (APR. 1 TO MAY 1) SELENATE MIXED WITH SOIL; LOW PHOSPHATE 


Lab- 

ora- 

tory 

Kind of soil 

Depth 

Ilpl 

Sodi- 

um 

selen- 

ate 

added 

jier 

pot» 

ex- 

prasscd 
as Se 

Air 

Series 

A 

-dry yle 
IHjr 

Series 

B 

ild of pli 
pot 

Series 

C 

mts 

Aver- 

age 

Seleni- 
um in 
air-dry 
plants 

Half 
toxicity 
value 
Se re- 
quired 
per i)ot 
to re- 
duce 
yield 
one-half 



Inches 

Oranu 

Oram 

Orams 

Orarns 

Orarns 

Orarns 

P. p. m. 

Oram 





1 0.000 

h. .38 

6. 76 

_ 

6. 07 


1 

6977 

sandy clay loam-. . 

0-0 

2.00 

\ .m 

4.28 

5. 06 

4. 16 

4. .50 

240 

) 0.0079 





[ .010 

1.66 

2.28 


1.97 

530 

1 





1 .(KN) 

5.42 

4.42 

"aw* 

4.91 


1 

87.30 

Marshall silt loam 

0-13 

.20 

^ .005 

3. .52 

3. 33 

3.00 

3.28 

220 

\ .0072 





1 .010 

1.36 

1.83 


I.IU) 

440 



EXPERIMENT 11 (APR. 1 TO MAY 1) SELENATE ADDED AT TOP OK POT; HIGH 

PHOSPHATE 






i 0 .000 

.5.20 

6. 85 

5 90 

5.98 


6il77 

(^ecil sandy clay loam 

0-6 

4.00 

\ . (»5 

3.40 

3. 78 

4.22 

3.80 

ISO 




1 .010 

1.20 

1.22 


1.21 

450 





1 .000 

7. 5.3 

6. 17 

8.01 

7.24 ; 



8736 

Marshall .silt loam 

0 13 

.40 

( . tK)5 

3. 43 

3.77 

3.21 

3. 48 

.38(1 





1 .010 

1.20 

1. 16 

- 

1. 18 1 

590 


EXPERIMENT 12 (AUG. 29 TO SEPT. 20) 





1 0.(KX} 

2.58 

2. 51 

2.88 

2. 66 

0 



0. 15 

4 .005 

.8:1 

.90 

.94 

.89 

460 




[ .010 

.31 

.38 

.48 

.:i9 

1, 100 




1 .000 

6. 43 

6. 14 

.5. 79 

6, 12 

0 

KeyiJort clay loam. . . . . 


2.70 

.m 


3.69 

4. 13 

3.86 

220 




( .010 

*2.' 46' 

1.90 

1 

2. 05 

2. 14 

.530 


EXPERIMENT 13 (FEB. 27 TO APR. 3) 






1 0.0(X} 

2.22 

2.24 

1.82 

2.09 

0 


Cjuartr. .sand . 


0.20 

\ .005 

.96 

.76 

.76 

.83 

640 




1 .010 

.32 

.28 

.:i9 

.33 

1,600 





1 .000 

5. 77 

6.44 

4.62 

5.61 

0 

B1086 

Spearllsh silt loam 

0-12 

.40 

\ .005 

3.26 

:i.88 

3. 72 

3.62 

260 




( .010 

1.81 

1.76 

1.70 

1.76 

two 





f .(XIO 

6.10 

5.68 

4.46 

6.:i8 

0 


Ularlon loauK. 


.40 

( .oa5 

2.79 

3. 48 

2.98 

3. 08 

260 





1 .010 

.88 

1.80 

1. 11 

1.26 

340 





i .000 

4.88 

4.80 

5.40 

5.03 

0 

298 

Manor loam 

7-20 

2.00 

\ .005 

3.44 

3.48 

3.28 

3.40 

250 





[ .010 

1.81 

1.46 

1.41 

1.56 

430 





1 .000 

3.03 

2.90 

3.02 

2.98 

0 

9804 

(U>lumhiaua clay 

0-10 

3.00 

i .005 

3.04 

2.82 

2.91 

2.92 

110 




( .010 

2.82 

2.28 

2.52 

2.54 

130 


0.0041 


.0072 


.0061 


.0074 


EXPERIMENT 14 (MAY 24 TO JUNE 18) 






1 0.000 

4.36 

3.94 

3. 78 

4.03 

0 

1 


Quartz sand 


0.20 

.oa5 

1.96 

1.38 

1.53 

1.62 

620 

[ 0.0042 





.010 

.62 

.60 

.64 

.62 

970 

1 





.000 

4. 46 

4.83 

4. 11 

4. 47 

0 

1 

300 

Chester loam 

0-8 

2.00 

.006 

2.82 

2.88 

2.74 

2.81 

610 

\ .0071 





.010 

1.41 

1.42 

J.71 

1.61 


1 

6718 

) 



.000 

4.77 

4.76 

4.60 

4.71 

0 


^Vernon fine sandy loam... 

0-10 

,40 

.006 

3. 13 

2.95 

2.60 

2.89 

340 

[ .0069 

6719 

1 



.010 

1.35 

1.12 

1.09 

1. 19 

840 

I 





000 

6.97 

7.67 

7,88 

7.14 

1 

1 

6842 

Colby silty clay loam 

2-10 

.20 

.005 

3.92 

4. 10 

4.08 

4 . 0:1 

360 

1 .0060 





.010 

1.66 

1.68 

2.00 

1.71 

670 

) 





.000 

4.88 

4.88 


4.88 

0 

1 

9804 

Cnlurnbiana clay. 

0-10 

6.62 

.020 

2.02 

1.88 


1.95 

640 

[ .0164 




.030 

.16 

.42 


.29 

780 
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Table 3. — Effect of different whole noils on the toxicity of sodium selenate to plant 

growth — Continued 

EXPERIMENT 16 (SEPT. 1 TO SEpT. 24) 






Swli- 

1 Air-dry yiel<l of plants 


Half 





um 


xm pot 



toxidtv 




P 3 O 5 

selen- 






value 

Lab- 

ora- 

tory 



ate 





SelenI- 

wSe re- 

Kind of soil 

Depth 

ap- 

plietl 

added 

fjer 





uni in 
air-<lry 

quirerl 
j)er pot 




pot. 

Series 

Series i 

Series 

Aver- i 

plants 

to re- 





ex- 

A 


(' 

age 

duee 





pre.ssed 





yielfl 





as Se 






(»ne-half 



Inches 

Grams 

Gram 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

P. p. m. 

Gram 



1 


1 0.000 

3. 10 

3,29 

3. 09 

3. 16 

1 


Quartz sand 


0.20 

^ .(N)5 

1. 10 

.96 

1.01 

1-02 

' 7 . 5 ( 1 ' 

1 0.0(X17 



r 

1 .010 

.33 

.30 

.40 

..A 

1. 100 

1 





( .000 

n. 70 

f>. 71 

6. 09 

5. 83 

0 

1 

B407 

Muskingum silt loam 

0-7 

.27 

^ . (K ).6 

3. 86 

3. 42 

4.29 

3. 86 

2:10 

\ .0074 





. 010 

2. 14 

1.73 

1 76 

l.KH 

660 

1 





.000 

3. 18 

3. (Ml 

3. 44 

3.41 1 

1 

1 

0679 

Kirviri fine sandy loam . .. 

12-24 

2.70 

{ .0076 

2.02 

2. 30 

2. 13 

2. 15 i 

540 

[ .0101 




1 .015 

.79 

.97 

.88 

.88 

1, KK) 

1 





. (KK) 

3. 70 

3. 78 

3.44 

.3.64 

1 

] 

6678 

do... 

tM2 

.70 

( .00.6 

1.98 

1 2. 28 

J.75 

2.00 i 

180 

. 00.57 





1 .010 

.59 

1 .52 

.41 

..51 

8.50 



EXPERIMENT (OCT. 12 TO N'OV. 1,'i) 






( O.(KK) 

1 2.00 I 

2.31 

2. 63 

2. 31 i 



Qiijirtz sand-- 


0. 20 

^ .00.5 

1. 16 1 

1.22 

1. 26 

1.21 1 

630 





i .010 

.43 ! 

. 36 

.32 

.37 1 

810 

947.5 

Nacogdoches fine .sandy 



1 .000 

4. 15 : 

2.96 ! 

2. 44 

3. 18 

0 


loam 

0-8 

2.70 

{ . 0075 

.78 1 

.85 

.74 

.79 

510 





1 . 015 

.10 * 

.25 

.30 

.22 

910 





1 .000 

4. 36 

4.60 

4.07 

4. 36 


300 

Chester loam 

0-8 

2.00 

{ . oa5 

3. 19 

2.72 

3.17 

3.03 

m 





1 .010 

1. f»0 

1.75 

1.66 

1.64 

21K) 


EXPERIMENT 17 (NOV. 27 TO JAN. 14) WHEAT (IKOWN INSTEAD OV MILLET 






I 0.(KM1 

2. 92 

3. 32 

3.24 

3. 16 

1 


Quartz sand 


0. 15 

4 . 010 

.82 

.96 

1.08 

. 95 

1,700 




( .020 

.27 

.28 

.28 

.28 

2, 51KI 

6977 

Cecil sandy clay loam 

06 

4.00 

( . 010 
.020 

2. 52 
.88 1 

2. 67 
.84 



2.60 

.86 

750 

htHX) 





. (NM> 

3. J4 1 

3,02 


3.08 

0 

8736 

Marshall silt loam 

0-13 

.40 

] . 010 

1.08 1 

1.16 


1. 12 

1,2(K) 





t .020 

.20 

.15 


.18 

2,000 


Tlie extent to which the suljjhate application affects the toxicity of 
sodium selenate in the Marahall and Cecil soils is shown in table 3, 
experiment 10, in which the plants were grown with no sulphate added 
to the soil and with the addition of 0.24 g of SO4 {)er pot. The addition 
of 0.24 g of SO4 per pot changed the toxicity value in the Marshall 
soil from 0.0025 to 0.0071 g of selenium, and in the Cecil soil from 
0.0028 to 0.0054 g of selenium. Tiiese results with whole soils are 
similar to those obtained with sand-soil mixtures, and indicate that 
the influence of the sulphate is about the same for the two mediums. 

Tlie effect of phosphate on selenate toxicity is shown in experiment 
11, table 3. Doubling the quantity of phospliate applied raised toxic- 
ity values in the different soils as follows: From 0.0064 to 0.0066 g of 
a^^enium per pot in the Cecil soil, and from 0.0041 to 0.0048 in the 
Marshall soil. The yields of the pots to which no selenium was added 
dliow that the double phosphate application supplied at least twice 
as npch phosphate as was needed. It may be concluded, therefore, 
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that the toxicity values of the whole soils are not appreciably affected 
by variations in the phosphate fertilization, up to at least double the 
requirements of the soil and plant. 

In the experiments with whole soils as well as in the preceding experi- 
ments Vith sand-soU mixtures, the sodium selenate and the soluble 
fertilizer salts were added to the diy soil, dissolved in the total amount 
of water needed to bring the soil to the optimum water content. 
Certainly in the case of sand cultures this seemed the best method of 
applying the selenate, since it gave a uniform distribution of selenate 
throughout the sand at the beginning of the experiment. It was a 
question, however, what the distribution of selenate would be at tiie 
end of the experiment. It was also que8tiona!)le whether this method 
of application would give as fair a comparasion of toxicity values in 
different whole soils as mixing the selenate with the soil after adding 
most of the water. 

Ihe distribution of selenat,e in soil and in sand at the end of an 
experiment was studied by sampling the top, middle, and bottom 
thirds of soil in a ])ot and analyzing the three layers for selenium. 
Pots receiving the larger selenate aijpiication in ex]3eriment 7, table 1, 
and experiments 11 and 17, table 3, were subjected to this procedure. 
The results are given in table 4, together with the half-toxicity values 
of the soils and the selenium content of the plants above the ground at 
one-half injury.^ 

Table 4. — IHstribution of selenate in different parts of a pot at the end of an experiment 


[Pots r«-n'ivinfi lurgcr st'looato application in exiieriincnt 7, table 1, and experiments 11 and 17, table 3] 


Ex- 

immt 

No, 

Sodium 
selenate 
applied 
per pot, 
as {^ram 
of S(»le- 

nium 

Kind of soil 

(/fop 

How w'le* 
note was 
applied 

Si'Umiurn present in dif- 
ferent layers of .soil, a.s 
I)arts per million of 
soil 

llalf- 
tovicity 
value 
(.sele- 
nium 
re- 
quired 
to re- 
duw 
yield 
oue- 
halO 

Sele- 
nium in 
eroj> at 
one-half 
injury 

Top 

third 

Middle 

third 

Bot- 

tom 

third 


Gram 




p. m. 

/*, p.m. 

/^ p. m. 

Oram 

P. p. m. 

7 

0,02 

Quartz sand 

W'heat** 

At top.. 

2.0 

3.r) 

5. 0 

0.0072 

1, 225 

7 

.02 

Sand and (’ceil soil 

._-do 

...do 

3.0 

3.5 

3.6 

.0070 

1,210 

17 

.02 

Whole Cecil soil 

*..<io 

...do.... 

0.0 

3.5 

1.0 

.0152 

1, 175 

17 

.02 

Whole Marshall soil* . *_ 

do 

...do 

.1.0 

3. 5 

2.0 

.0078 

900 

11 

.01 

W'hole Cecil soil 

Millet-* 

...do 

.I.O 

3. 5 

.0 

.(XMB 

310 

11 

.01 


— *do 

Mix€‘d . 

2.5 

3. 0 

3. 5 

. tX)79 

410 

11 

.01 

Whole Marshall soil 

-„do-..- 

At top . 

3. .1 

3.0 

3. 0 

.(KMl 

330 

11 1 

.01 


-.*do 

Mixed-. 

1. 0 

3.5 

5.0 

.0072 

320 


Evidently when the sodium selenate is added at the top of the pot it 
works downward somewhat in the quartz sand, becomes almost uni- 
formly distributed in the sand-soil mixture, and remains more con- 
centrated in the upper layers in whole soils. On the other hand, 
when the selenate is mixed uniformly with the whole soil, it tends to 
become more concentrated in the lower layers during the exiieriment. 
In the Marshall soil the selenate evidently moves more freely than 
in the Cecil. Difference's in distribution of the selenate were not due 
to differences in distribution of moisture, since tlie water content of 


> Determination of selenium In the soil samples were made by K. T. Williams. 
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the three layers of soil was found to be the same within a few tenths of 
a percent. 

The results of the millet experiment (table 4) show that the toxicity 
of the selenate varies appreciably with its distribution in the soil. 
Apparently the toxicity is less, that is, the toxicity value is gcreater, 
when the selenate accumulates in the lower part of the pot. And 
since this downward movement is freer in some soils than in others, 
it should make for inaccuracy in comparing the toxicities of selenate 
in different soils. However, if it is permissible to generalize from the 
results of the two soils, the Cecil and the Marshall, it seems that the 
downward movement is less in soils in which the toxicity is less, that is, 
the toxicity value is greater. Hence, if a correction w^ere made for 
inequalities of distribution in different soils, it would involve increasing 
somewhat the larger toxicity values. One method of application 
does not seem more accurate than the other for comparing the effects 
of different soils on selenate toxicity. Therefore, the application in 
solution was continued, this being the less laborious method. 

Experiments to determine to what extent the toxicity of sodium 
selenate varies in different soils are reporteil in detail in table ‘A. The 
toxicity values for the 14 soils tested and for quartz sand in tl»e same 
experiments are summarized in table 5. By subtracting the toxicity 
values for sand from the toxicity values for soils, figures wore obtained 
for the effects of the total colloidal fractions on selenate toxi(dty. 
These figures, given in next to the last column, are based on the 
assumption that the iioncolloidal soil material would have the same 
toxicity value as quartz sand. The s])ecific effects of the diflerent 
soil colloids, based on the same assuniption, are given in the last 
column. These were«obtained by dividing the figure representing the 
effect of the whole colloid fraction by the percentage of colloid in the 
soil. All values are given as milligrams of selenium per pot of soil or 
sand . 


Table 5. — Toxicity of sodium sdeimle in different whole soils and. calculated effects 

of the colloids 


Ex- 

I)pri- 

nient 

No. 

Kind of soil 

Quantity 
of coJloid 
in soil 

Molecu- 
lar ratio 
of SiOzto 
AhO,-f 
FejOs in 
colloidal 
material 

Half- 
toxicity 
value • for 
the soil 

Half- 
toxicity 
valuti ' for 
quart* 
sand in 
same ex- 
periment 

Differ- 
ence 1X1- 
t we(*n 
half- 

toxieity ' 
values 
for soils 
and for 
sand 

Calcu- 
lated half- 
loxicity ' 
value for 

I iKTcent 
of s<nl 
colloid 
per jjot 


(^Ihy, No. fW42 

Percent 


Mg 

Mg 

Mg 

Mg 

14 

;io.2 

:i.4i 

6.0 

4. 2 

1.8 

0. 06 


Marshall, No. 8736 

32.4 

2.91 

5.0 

4.3 


.02 

U) 


32.4 

2.01 

7. 1 

4.(5 

2.5 

.08 

H 

do... . .. . 

32.4 

2.91 

4.1 

3.8 

.3 

.01 
. 13 

13 

13 

Spearflsh, No. B1086. , 

fjarion 

2:1.7 

2.84 

7.2 
0. 1 

4,1 

4. 1 

3. 1 

2. 0 

14 

Vernon, Nos. 6718-19 ... ... 

* 8.5 

•Z,50 

6.9 

4.2 

2.7 

. 3J 

1/) 

Muskingum, No. TJ407-, 

19.9 

2.20 

7.4 

3:7 

3.7 

. 19 

15 

Kirvin, No. (5078 

.5.6 

2.02 

5.7 

3.7 

2.0 

.36 

12 

Keyport... 



7.3 

3.7 

3,6 

3.3 

13 

Manor, No. 298 

18.1 

1.81 

7.4 

4. I 

. IS 

15 

Kirvin, No. (5679 

Chester, No. 3<X) 

59.4 

1.74 

10. 1 

3.7 

(5.4 

. 11 

14 

14.3 

1. ,54 

7. 1 

4.2 

2.9 

. 20 

‘1 




8.0 

,5.3 

2.7 

. 20 

Cecil, No. 6077.... 

17. 

LM 

6.9 

4.3 

2.6 

. 16 

■ 10' J 

.....do 



,5.4 

4.6 

.8 

.06 

n 




6.4 

3.8 

2.6 

.15 

10 

Nacogdoches, No. 9475 

16. 1 

1.07 

6.0 

5,3 

3 

14 

Columbiana, No. 9804 

48.0 

.81 

16.4 

4.2 

12.2 

.25 


J Se required per pot to reduce yield one-half. See text for full explanation. 
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Tho accuracy of the experimental figures is roughly indicated by 
the small differences in the toxicity values for quartz sand in different 
experiments. Apparently, the experimental figures in columns 5, and 
f) are for the most j)art accurate within a milligram although certain 
determinations, such as those for the Marshall and Cecil soils in 
experiment 10, are probably less exact. 

The significant features of the data in table 5 arc: The general 
uniformity in the toxicity values for diflerent soils; the very low 
values for the calculated specific eflfects of the different soil colloids; 
the lack of relation between the specific effects of the colloids and the 
silica-sesquioxide ratios of the colloids; and the fact that all soils 
except the Nacogdoches have higher toxicity values than quartz sand. 

These results might be explained on the ground that a soil colloid 
has a slight capacity for forming a selenate com|JOimd which is insol- 
uble and unavailable to the plant and that this capacity is not related 
to the silica-sesquioxide ratio. It is believed, however, that this is 
not the true explanation. It seems rather inqirobable that if the soil 
colloid has any capacity for forming an insoluble selenate it should be 
SO small and sfiould bear no relation to the silica-sesquioxide ratio. 
Also, it seems significant that soils containing widely different amounts 
of different kinds of colloid should have toxicity values so nearly alike. 

Another explanation of tJie results is suggested by data, shown in 
table 4, on the movement of selenate towards the bottom of the pot 
during an experiment. The different distributions of sodium selenate 
in sand and soils evidently do not, in themselves account for the 
different toxicities found in these mediums. But these data on 
downward movement may lie taken as indicating that mobility of 
the selenate in sand is greater than in soil and that mobility in the 
Marshall soil is greater than in the Cecil. Differences in mobilities 
might account for the different toxicities of selenate in the various 
mediums, for it is quite conceivable that toxicity of the selenate 
increases with its mobility in the medium of growth, A free move- 
ment of selenate into the area immediately contiguous to the roots, 
for instance, should promote absorption of selenate by the plant, since 
absorbed selenate would be rapidly renewed from oilier areas. The 
less mobility of selenate in soil than in sand may be due to differences 
in structure or it may be due to an attraction between the colloid and 
the selenate which is weaker than that existing where an insoluble 
compound is formed. In either case it would not be expected to 
parallel closely the cliemical composition of the colloid. 

The preceding explanation of the experimental results on the basis 
of mobility of the selenate is quite hypothetical, for w(' have no data 
regarding the movement of selenate into the area where absorption 
takes place and only jircsume that it is freer where the downward 
movement of the salt in the pot is freer. The explanation would 
account, however, for the less toxicity (higher half-toxicity values) of 
selenate in soils than in sand, the comparatively little variation in the 
toxicity values of different soils, and the lack of relation between the 
chemical composition of the colloid and its effect on the selenate. 

The experimental results with whole soils, no matter how they are 
explained, show quite clearW that the toxicity of sodium selenate does 
not vary markedly in different soils. Both series of experiments, 
those with whole soils and the preceding ones with sand-soil mixtures, 
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indicate that if soil colloids have any specific effect on the selenate ion 
it is very small and does not parallel the silica-sexquioxide ratio. 

SELENIUM CONTENT OF THE PLANTS 

Many of the plants grown in the preceding experiments were ana- 
lyzed for selenium, since it seemed possible that the selenium in the 
plant might furnish a better criterion of the soil’s effect on selenate 
toxicity than the reduction in yield. Only the part of the plant above 
grouiui was analyzed. The roots doubtless contained some selenium, 
but Hurd-Karrcr (10) has shown that practically all the selenate ab- 
sorbed by certain plants is located in the part above ground. 

Analyses were made in many cases of the crops grown with both 
0.005 and 0.010 g of selenium per pot. Figure 2 summarizes the 



Fiouns 2.— -Effect of incToasin^; quantities of .sodium selenate on the .selenium content of millet. 


results. The curve for quartz sand is an average of the results ob- 
tained with quartz sand in 5 experiments, Nos. 12 to 16, and the curve 
for soils is an average of the results obtained with 13 different soils 
in these experiments and in experiment 11. One of the result? 
obtained with quartz sand and three of the results with soils 
gave curves differing widely from the average curves shown in 
hgure 2, but for the most part individual curves were close to the aver- 
age in form. The curves show that the selenium content of the plant 
above ground tends in general to increase in direct proportion to the 
quantity of sodium selenate applied. This holds for millet up to the 
point where the selenate is sufficient to inhibit yield appreciably, but 
paiiy iipt hold for plants much more tolerant of selenate. Because of 
ites direct proportionality between selenate applied and selenium 
plant, it was possible to calculate the selenium content of plants 
^lenate applications producing half injury. 
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If tho selenium content of plants grown in quartz sand at different 
times is considered first, tho data on plants grown in soil will be better 
understood. Tables 1 and 3 contain 1 1 different determinations of the 
quantity of sodium selenate reducing the yield of millet one-half in 
quartz sand and 9 determinations of the selenium content of the crops 
grown with an application of 0.005 g of selenium to the quartz sand. 
These data are brought together in table 6, together with figures cal- 
culated for the selenium content of the plants at one-half injury. The 
quartz sand series of experiments Nos. 9, 10, and 1 1 are not included 
in the table, since they are the same sand series that appear in experi- 
ments 5, 0, and 4, respectively. These experiments were run in pairs. 

Table 6.— Toxicity of sodium selenate in quartz sand as related to selenium in millet 
plantSy determined in different experiments 


Experiinent 

No. 

Ualf-t.ox- 
icity 
value Se 
required 
IM»r ix)t 
to re<iuee 
yield 
one-half 

So in 
plants 
yrown 
with i 
0.005 g of 
Se per j 
jiot 1 

C'alenlat- 
ed Se in 
plants at 
t»ne-half 
injury 
imint 


Oram 

P. p. m. 

P. p. m. 


(». 0047 

400 

380 


. 0054 




. 0043 




. 0038 

4(H) 

3fK) 

1 

. (M)13 

590 

,510 


. 0040 

5.50 

r.io 


. 0037 

460 

340 


.0011 

640 

.520 

— 

. (K)12 

C20 

.530 


Experiment 

No. 

Ilalf-tox- 
ieity 
value Se 
rojjuired 
r»pr pot 
to reduce 
yield 
one-half 

Sein 
plants 
prown 
with 
0.005 p of 
Se per 

I)Ot 

C-iilculat- 
Ofl Se in 
plants at 
one-half 
injury 
point 


Oram 

P. p. m. 

P. p. m. 

15 

0. 0037 

7.50 

5.50 

16.__ 

. 005.3 

630 

610 

Avorto'o,.. ... . 

. 0044 

560 

i 

Standard deviation. 

. 0(H).56 

111 

J05 

CoefTicient of vari- 

Percent 

Percent i 

Percent 

ability 

J3 

20 ! 

22 


It will be seen that the data obtained in different experiments vary, 
the half-toxicity figures being more constant than figures representing 
the selenium content of the jdants. Most of the differences in half- 
toxicity values obtained in different experiments are strictly experi- 
mental error, since they are of about the same magnitude as the prob- 
able error of one determination calculated from the crop weights of 
triplicated pots in a single experiment. For instance, the standard 
deviation of toxicity values in column 2, table 6, is 0.00056 g, and the 
probable errors of tlie last three values in this column, calculated from 
the probable errors of the average crop weights in an experiment, are, 
respectively, 0.0006, 0.0002, and 0.0005 g. 

Since the variation in half -toxicity values determined at different 
times of the year is not appreciably greater tfian the varia tion expected 
of duplicate determinations conducted at the same time, it is obvious 
that the toxicity of sodium selenate is not appmciably affected by 
differences in light, temperature, etc., obtaining in an ordinary glass 
house at different times of the year. This cojiclusion is rather sur- 
prising, for the intensity and duration of sunlight differed widely be- 
tween some of the experiments. In two experiments where growth 
conditions differed so much that the check pots receiving no selenate 
yielded crop^s weighing 4.03 and 2.09 g, the selenate applications pro- 
ducing half injury were, respectively, 0.0042 and 0.0041 g of selenium 
per pot. 

The coefl&cients of variability show that the parts per million of 
selenium in plants grown with 0.005 g of selenium and the parts per 
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million of selenium in the plants at half injury are more variable than 
the selenium applications producing half injury. Analytical eiror 
could not account for this, so far as known, unless it be that selenium 
is lost from the plant on air drying. It would seem to follow, then, 
that the toxicity of absorbed selenate varies somewhat within the 
plant and that more selenate is taken up when conditions are such 
that it is less toxic. This conclusion, however, is far from certain. 
It may be that there was sufficient selenium in the roots, which were 
not analyzed, to equalize discrepancies in the selenium content of the 
plants above ground. It is also possible that the selenium content of 
the plant varies with the stage of maturity and that the plants were 
harvested at somewhat different stages of maturity. The stage of 
development at which the plants were cut (at jointing) was only 
approximately the same. In fact, it is somewhat of a question just 
what constitutes comparable stages of developm(mt in short- and long- 
day periods if the development of the plant varies with length of day. 
Until the factors responsible for the variable selenium content of the 
plants are established, the half-toxicity determination may be con- 
sidered a better index of the soils’ effect on selenate toxicity. 

The selenium content of millet grown in different soils receiving 
0.005 g of selenium per pot is shown in table 7. The table also shows 
the selenium content of plants grown in quartz sand in the same 
experiment, and the selenium application reducing the yield one-half 
in the soil. 


Table 7. — A^e content of millet grown in soil and in quartz sand with sodium selenate 
applied at rate of 0.005 g Se per pot 


Exper- 

iment 

No. 

Kind of soil 

Half-tox- 
icity 
value for 
soil (Se 
rerpured 
per pot to 
roauce 
yield one- 
half) 

Se content of plants 
grown - 

Se foment 
of soil- 
grown 
plants as 
percentage 
of Se con- 
tent of 
quartz 
sand-grown 
plants 

In soil 

In quartz 
sand in 
same ox- 
ixjriment 



Mg 

P. p. m. 

P. p. m. 

Percent 

14 

Colby, No. 6S42.- 

6.0 

350 

620 

.56 

10 

March^l, No. 8736 

7.1 

.560 

550 

102 

J1 

.... do - - 

4. 1 

400 

400 

100 

13 

Spearflsh, No. B1086 

7.2 

260 

640 

41 

13 

(Marion. . . 

6. 1 

260 

640 

41 

14 

Vernon, Nos. 6718-19 

6.9 

340 

620 

.5.5 

15 

Muskingum, No. B407 

7.4 

230 

750 

31 

15 

Kirvin, No. 6678 

5.7 

ISO 

750 

24 

12 

Key port 

7.3 

220 

460 

48 

13 

Manor, No. 298 

7.4 

250 

640 

39 

15 

Kirvin, No. 6679 

10.1 

360 

750 

48 

14 

Chester, No. 300 

7.1 

610 

620 

98 

16 


8.0 

230 

630 

37 

10 

Cecil, No. 6977.. 

6.4 

570 

.550 

104 

11 


6.4 

240 

400 

60 

16 

Nacogdoches, No. 9476, 

5.0 

340 

630 

54 

14 

Columbiana, No. 9804 

16.4 

130 

620 

21 


Practically all the plants grown in soil have a lower selenium content 
than, the corresponding plants grown in sand. The data indicate 
clearly, then, that sodium selenate is somewhat less toxic in 
im^y all soils than in quartz sand. The half-toxicity figures pre- 
Vini^lT discussed led to the same conclusions, so in a general way the 
atl^yiical data may be taken as supporting the growth data. 
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Although in general there is this agreement between toxicity values 
and selenium content, the variations in selenium content of plants from 
different soils do not follow the variations in toxicity values at all well, 
the correlation coefficient between the two sets of figures being — 0.t37. 
This was to be exjiected from the quartz-sand data in table C, which 
showed that toxicity values obtained in different experiments were 
comparatively constant but selenium content of the plants varied. 
It seemed as though variations induced by groi\dng the plants in six 
different experiments might be eliminated by expressing the selenium 
content of the soil-grown plants as percentages of the selenium con- 
tent of the plants growm in quartz sand in the same experiment. The 
figures obtained in this way are given in the last column of table 7. 
These agree with the toxicity values only slightly better, the correlation 
coefficient being —0.44. 

Neither the selenium content of the soil-grown plants (column 4, 
table 7) nor the relative selenium content (last column, table 7) shows 
an appreciable correspondence with the silica-sesquioxide ratios of the 
soil colloids or with the specific effects of the colloids given in table 5. 
The growth data in table 5, previously discussed, likewise failed to 
show an appreciable correspondence with the silica-sesquioxide ratios 
of the colloids. 

In a general fashion, the selenium content of the plaids supports the 
conclusions indicated by the half-toxicity values based on growth, 
but it does not seem to give any added information. The half-toxicity 
values, in being more closely reproducible, seem the more accurate 
criterion of selenate toxicity. Doubtless, with further investigation 
of the factors influencing the selenium content of the plant, these 
figures would be more valuable. 

TESTS WITH PLANTS OTHER THAN MILLET 

The data that have been considered were all obtained with millet. 
Had other plants been used, the figures would no doubt have been 
different, but the general results the same. Mdlet is more sensitive 
to selenate than many plants, but not exceptionally so. In a test with 
mustard with quartz sand (table 1, experiment 8), half injury was 
produced by 0.0051 g of selenium per pot from sodium selenate'- a 
figure near the average for millet. Marquis wheat grown for 48 
days (table 1, experiment 7), seems to be considerably more tolerant 
of selenate than millet. The half-toxicity figures obtained in quartz 
sand, in a Cecil soil-sand mixture, and in the Marshall soil (table 4) 
range from 0.0070 to 0.0078 g of selenium per pot (or about one and 
one-half times the figure for millet. The figure for wheat in the whole 
Cecil soil is about two-and-a-half times that for millet) . The selenium 
content of the wheat plants above ground at one-half inquiry was 
about two times the average for millet in quartz sand. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing experiments indicate that the toxicity of sodium 
selenate should vary little in different soils. Under comparable con- 
ditions of moisture and fertilization, most soils should tolerate about 
one and qne-half times as much selenate as quartz sand, and an excep- 
tional soil, such as the lateritic Columbiana, might stand three to 
four times as much as the sand. If the data obtained in 1 -gallon pots 

79780—38 2 
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are calculated to an acre 6 inches of soil, figures are obtained which 
may be incorrect by several hundred percent but are easy to com- 
prehend. The application of 0.0044 g of selenium per pot, wMch 
reduced the yield of millet one-half in a pot of quartz sand, is equiva- 
lent to a little less than 1 part of selenium per million parts of soil 
(0.88 p. p. m.), and the application producing half injurv in the aver- 
age soil IS a little less than IJ 2 parts of selenium per million, or about 
3 pounds per acre. As a matter of fact, this figure of p. p. m. or 
3 pounds per acre, is not fantastic. Byers {8) reports selenium absorp- 
tion by certain plants from soils containing such quantities of selenium 
and an apparent effect on the flora. Moreover, boron applications of 
this general magnitude have been found distinctly injurious on some 
soils. It should be understood that selenate is only one of the forms 
in which selenium occurs in soils (JO). 

Apparently the toxicity of sodium selenate may vary more under 
different conditions in one and the same type of soil than under com- 
parable conditions in different types of soil. With a low sup])ly of 
sulphate in the soil, for instance, half as much selena te as the nan ti- 
tles mentioned above may produce notable injury. Variations in the 
vertical distribution of the selenate should also affect the toxicity in 
the field. The effect of variation in the water supply was not studied, 
but this may influence toxicity. 

The soil colloids seem to have only a slight influence on the toxicity 
of sodium selenate. Experiments in sand-soil mixtures containing 1 
percent of colloid gave no indication that the soil colloid reduces 
selenate toxicity. But in most whole soils the selenate was less toxic 
than in quartz sand, and this difference in toxicity presumably should 
be attributed to the colloids in the soils. It does not seem that the 
small reduction in selenate toxicity in whole soils is due to a specific 
reaction between colloid and selenate, resulting in a compound un- 
available to the plant. It seems rather that the reduced toxicity is 
due to a more general effect of the colloids on distribution or move- 
ment of the selenate in the soil medium. 

SUMMARY 

This investigation deals with the effects of soil colloids on the toxicity 
of sodium selenate to millet, as determined by vegetative experiments 
in pots. The measure of toxicity employed is the quantity of selenate 
reqiiired to reduce yield one-half. 

Experiments in quartz sand, in soil, and in sand-soil mixtures show 
that the toxicity of sodium selenate is not appreciably affected by 
phosphate fertilization, but is affected by the vertical distribution of 
selenate in the pot and by sulphate fertilization. When the sulphate 
application is high, the selenate application needed to reduce yield 
one-half may be two to three times that needed when the sulphate 
supply is adequate only for maximum yield. 

With a constant sillphate fertilization, sodium selenate is as toxic 
in sand-soil mixtures containing 1 percent of different soil colloids as 
in pure quartz sand, but is somewhat less toxic in whole soils. It 
^o<Ss not seem that the small reduction in selenate toxicity in whole 
sqils^ MS compared with quartz sand, is due to a speeme reaction 
between colloid and selenate, resulting in a compound unavailable to 
the plant. The reduction in toxicity seems rather to be due to a 
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general effect of the colloids, possibly on movement of selenate in the 
soil medium. Differences between the toxici ties of selenate in sand 
and in 14 soils bear no relation to the silica-sesquioxide ratios of the 
soil colloids. 

The quantity of selenate required to reduce yield one-half is un- 
affected by the different growth conditions obtaining in an ordinary 
greenhouse at different times of the year. The selenium content of 
the plants at half injury is more variable than the half-toxicity values. 

Marquis wheat grown for 48 days requires one and one-half times 
as much selenate to reduce yield one-half as millet grown to the joint- 
ing stage, and at half injury the part above ground contains about 
twice as much selenium. 

The data obtained in 1 -gallon pots indicate that about one and one- 
half parts per million of selenium as selenate, or 3 pounds per acre 
6 inches, should be distinctly injurious to millet in most soils. This 
calculation from a. pot to an acre is of course not reliable, but the 
figure is in harmony with field observations. 

The preceding conclusions apply only to selenium in the form of 
sodium selenate. In work now m progress quite different results are 
h(‘ing obtained with sodium selenite. 
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GROWTH SUBSTANCE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CROWN GALL' 

By S. B. Locke, research assistant in plant pathology ^ A. J. Hiker, professor of 
plant pathology^ and B. M. Duooar, professor of botany and plant pathologyy 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station.^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Advances made recently in the study of plant growth substances 
and their function in normal growth have raised the question of their 
possible role in atypical and pathological growth and specifically in 
the gall development induced by Phytomonas tumejaciens (Smith and 
Town.) Bergey et al. 

A suggestion of their presence was first given by the marked epi- 
nasty of leaf petioles in plants inoculated with the crown gall organism. 
Other responses, including the initiation of adventitious roots, stimu- 
lation of cambial activity, inhibition of bud development, and delayed 
abscission of senescent leaves, strengthened this suggestion. The 
relation of these responses to grow’th substances in general are dis- 
cussed by Boysen-Jensen (3),^ Most of these phenomena have doubt- 
less been frequently observed by those studying crown gall, but so 
far as the writers are aware only N6mec (25) has interpreted any of 
them in relation to growth substances. Some of the literature provid- 
ing a background for this problem is veiy briefly considered. 

Epinasty of leaf petioles in tomato, resulting from the rapid elonga- 
tion of cells on the upper side of the petioles, has been induced by beta- 
indole-acetic acid, and by numerous other compounds (7, Sy iO, 11), 
Initiation of adventitious roots in response to treatment with various 
growth substances has been frequently reported. Unsaturated hydro- 
carbon gases (44y 45 y 45), pure auxins ( 40 , cf. 45), beta-indole-acetic acid 
and certain other synthetic compounds (47) were demonstrated 
to stimulate the production of root initials. Initiation of roots in 
conjunction with crown gall was apparently observed early in the 
histoiy of the disease (55) and was confirmed later (5, 25), However, 
this is not to be confused with the hairy root condition caused by 
Phytomonas rhizogenes R. B. W. K. S. 

Growth substances were found (57) to stimulate the cambium. 
Such stimulation was also obtained with beta-indole-acetic acid (55). 
Recently (t) cambial activity has been found to begin at the terminal 
buds and to progress basipe tally following the movement of the 
growth substance. Stimulation of the cambium in the vicinity of 
crown gall tissue has also been noted (26, 82). 

Apical dominance and inhibition of axillary buds was at first attrib- 
uted to a specific retarding substance (34, 35) which was later con- 
sidered to be identical with growth substance (41, 4-^). Inhibition of 
axillary buds has been obtamed with beta-indole-acetic, beta-indole- 

> Received for publication November 12, 1987; issued July 1, 1938. This work was supi)orted in part 
by tlie special research fund of the University of Wisconsin and by the International Cancer Research 
Foundation. 
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propionic {11, 39), and several other indole acids {2). The effect of 
crown gall upon bud development has been disputed. Smith {29, 30, 
31) obtained leafy galls by inoculating internodes and axillary buds 
with crown gall bacteria, and explained it by stimulation of cells al- 
ready possessing the potentiality of shoot formation. However, Levine 
{18, 19, 20) obtained opposing results and observed an inhibitive effect 
on the leaf-notch meristems of Bryopliyllurn. N^unec {25) observed 
that inoculation of chicory root cuttings on the upper cut surface pre- 
vented the usual formation of shoots there. He concluded that growth 
substance produced by the bacteria was responsible for this effect. 

Abscission of leaf petioles (commonly follows closely after the de- 
terioration or removal of the leaf blades which they support. Laibach 
{13) fomd that orchid pollen prevented the falling off of petioles, and 
he ascribed this effect to growHi substance. LaRue {17) obtained in- 
hibition of petiole abscission in Coleus with growth substances from 
leaves, pollen, and urine, and with beta-indole-acetic acid. 

Growth substances have been found to stimulate the development 
of “callus,’’ an effect which approaches the characteristic early con- 
sequence of inoculation with Phytornonas tumefaciens. Laibach and 
associates (f . 4 , f 6*) stimulated callus development on stems of Coleus, 
and Tradescantia with extracts of pollen and of urine and also by af)})ly- 
ing a paste of beta-indole-acetic acid in lanolin to decapitated plants 
of Vida f aha Linn. Brown and Gardner (6‘) and Link, Wilcox, and 
Link {22) have also stimulated growth with substances isolated from 
crown gall cultures and applied to decapitated plants of Phaseolus 
vulgaris linn. These authors produced similar proliferations with 
beta-indole-acetic acid. Tlie histological developments produced by 
application of beta-indole-acetic acid resemble clo.sely many of those 
associated with crown gall {12), Following Smith {30), liiker and 
Berge {27) list numerous other chemical agents capable of stimulating 
cell division locally and say, “The great diversity of materials reported 
to cause stimulation suggests that irritation or injury induced by them, 
which is apparently a common characteristi<*, is more imj)ortant than 
the nature of the substance.” Levine and Chargaff {21) recently 
tested several chemical fractions of crown gall bacteria and found the 
phosphatide fraction the most active in producing cell proliferations. 
It seems uncertain at present wdiich, if any, of the chemicals listed 
belong to the group of growth substances under conski oration here. 

From those and related investigations it appeared desirable to ex- 
amine the relation between the effects of growth substance and the 
development of crown gall. The work here reported falls under four 
headings: (1) A survey of responses to inoculation indicating the 
presence of growth substance in abnormal amount, (2) estimation of 
amount of growth substance in inoculated and uninoculated tissues, 
(3) production of growth substance by bacteria in culture, and (4) 
determination of the effect of an external source of growth substance 
upon the proliferation of tissues inoculated with an attenuated strain 
of the crown gall organism. The activities of attenuated and virulent 
strains have been compared when feasible. A preliminary report {23) 
has already appeared. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

VinJent (A6) and attenuated (A6~6), single-cell sister crown gall 
cultures described by Hendrickson, Baldwin, and Riker {9) were em» 
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ployed. Numerous inoculations have been made into tomato, Sedum, 
Bryophyllum , and Kalanchoe . The attenuated cul t ure h as consi s ten tly 
induced some proliferation, although it is very slight on tomato and is 
always less than that induced by the virulent strain on the other plants. 

Lycopersicum escvlentum Mill, was employed because of ease of 
propagation and the short time required for development of galls fol- 
lowing inoculation. Bryophyllum pinnatum (L.) Kurtz and Kalanchoe 
diagremontiana Hamet et Perrier were used because they produce 
relatively large galls with the attenuated strain and have more com- 
pletely dormant axillary buds than the tomato. 

Arena coleoptile tests were made in a dark room at 23° to 25° C., 
with over 90 percent relative humidity. The oats, supiilied by Dr. 
H. L. Shands, were of a genetically stable variety designated “Statens 
Pride, Pedigree 7- 7.” ^ When the coleoptile reached a length of 2.5 to 
3.0 cm they were ready for use. The first leaf was pulled almost out 
and (‘lit oft a few millimeters above the coleoptile tip. The seedlings 
were placed in individual holders with their roots in water. The test 
itself was carried out in two ways. 

For detecting growth substance in inoculated tissues, Went's 
method (43a) was used. Tomato seedlings (about 10 cm tall) were in- 
oculated at three points on the stem by means of needle punctures. 
Control plants received sterile needle punctures. After the desired 
interval of time I -cm sections, each including an inoculation or control 
puncture, were cut from the stems and placed upright on blocks of 
3-percent agar having the dimensions 1.5 by 4 by 4 mm. After 2.5 
hours the sections were removed and the agar blocks cut into four 
equal parts. These were placed unilaterally on decapitated oat 
coleoptiles. The curvatures produced in 2.5 hours were recorded 
and translated into “plant units” (the amount of growth substance 
applied in one agar block to give an angle of 1°, cf. (i)). Based upon 
the size of blocks employed in these experiments, one plant unit is 
efjual to 0.3 Arena unit. 

A second method, patterned after that of Brecht (4), was used for 
the detection of growth substance in culture fluids. The acidified 
culture was extracted several times with chloroform, the combined 
extracts equaling twice the volume of the culture. The chloroform 
was then evaporated off and the residue taken up in a small amount 
of water. An equal weight of lanolin was then mixed with the water 
to form a stiflf paste. This was applied along one side of decapitated 
coleoptiles for their full length. Readings on the curvatures produced 
were made over a 24-hour period. 

In some of the experiments beta-indole-acetic acid and beta-indole- 
propionic acid in the form of lanolin-water emulsions weri^ used. Low 
concentrations of chemicals were mixed with the water before making 
the emulsion. High concentrations were first mixed with the lanolin. 

RESPONSES OF INOCULATED PLANTS SUGGESTING THE 
PRESENCE OF GROWTH SUBSTANCE 

EPINASTY OF LEAF PETIOLES 

Epinasty in the lower leaves of young tomato plants bearing several 
well-developed galls was studied in a pi*eliminary experiment. Two 
tomato plants about 15 cm tall were inoculated at five points along 

< This variety Rave approximately the same sensitivity as the Victory oats generally employed in plant 
hormone work. 
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the stem by means of needle punctures, one with the virulent strain, 
and one with the attenuated strain. A third received sterile punc- 
tures, Nineteen days later galls were evident on the plant inoculated 




Figure 1. -Stiii.ulatiou of tissues inoculated with the attenuated crown gall bacteria, and production of 
epinasty foUowing inoculation with the virulent strain. i>ecapltated tomato plants six weeks after inocula- 
tion: A, Three control punctures above and three attenuated-strain inoculations below; B, three virulent- 
strain inoculations above and three attenuated-strain inoculations below; C, three virulent-strain inocula- 
tions above and three control punctures below. Intact tomato plants 19 days after inoculation at five 
points along the stein: />, Plant with control punctures; E, inoculated with llie attentuated strain: F, 
inocudated with the virulent strain. 

the virulent strain, and the petioles originating near the galls 
were bent sharply downward (fig. F), The plant inoculated with 
the attenuated strain (fig. 1, E) bore small swellings at the points of 
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inoculation and the petioles originating near them maintained ap- 
proximately the same angle as those of the control plant (fig. 1, Z>). 

Similar results have been observed in a considerable variety of 
experiments. The results from two representative trials are given in 
table 1. Here it appears that, while the virulent strain increased 
epinasty greatly in 14 days, the attenuated strain had no apparent 
influence upon it. 

Table 1. — Epinasty of tomato petioles following crown gall inoculations^ 


Extent of epinasty after number of days indiinited 


IiuHiulant 

Trial No. 1 

Trial No. 2 

0 days 

7 days 

14 days 

0 days 

7 days 

14 days 

Uninoculated 

Attenuated strain 

Virulent strain 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Degree.H 

m 

65 

79 

Degrees 

70 

74 

117 

Degrees 

m 

\ 62 
64 

Degrees 

67 

81 

Degrees 

76 

65 

107 


> Plants 6 inotaes high were inoculated 4 or 5 times, once l»etwGen each node, ('ontrols received sterile 
puncturevS. The degrees given are the averages of 3U axillary angles, 5 on each of f> plants. 


It was noted on numerous occasions that tomato plants bearing a 
single inoculation with the virulent strain exhibited very little epin- 
asty. This suggested a relation between the number of inoculations 
and the degree of epinasty produced, which was tested on four lots of 
five plants each, bearing different numbers of inoculations. The 
results in table 2 show that, with an increase in the number of inocu- 
lations, there was in general an increase in the amount of epinasty 
induced. This is partly because more petioles were near galls on 
plants inoculated in a greater number of internodes, but not entirely, 
since the petioles immediately below the uppermost inoculation 
showed greater epinasty when additional inoculations were made in 
the internodes farther down the stem. 

Table 2. — Increase in epinasty of tomato petioles following increase in number of 
inoculations with the virulent strain * 


Inoculations (number) 

Extent of epinasty shown by i)et- 
ioles in position indicated 

Average 

axillary 

angle 

First 

Second 

Third 

1 

Degrees 

00 

Degrees 

84 

Degrees 

90 

Degrees 

88 

2 ; 

90 

105 

103 

99 

4 

106 

104 

101 

103 

8 

no 

U3 

125 

116 




> The plants were inoculated once in each of 1, 2. 4, and 8 internodes resimctively, beginning at the top 
(first) and pr^ioeeding downward. The degrees given are averages of wrresitonding axillary angles of 5 
plants 3 weeks after inoculation. 


INITIATION OF ADVENTITIOUS ROOTS 

The initiation of roots in conjunction with crown gall development 
was observed on several species. Figure 2 shows Kalanchoe plants 
1 month after treatment. No roots appear on the control plant 
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{!)) or on the plant inoculated with the attenuated strain (E). On 
the plant inoculated with the virulent strain (F), numerous adventi- 



FioiJftK 2.- -Itoi.t production and delay of leaf abscission resultinK from inoculations with crown Kali bac- 
teria. lirpophpllum pinnolum plants: A, TJuinoculated; B, inoculated with the attenuated strain; C’, 
. inoculated with the virulent strain. Kalanchoe diagremonttana plants: J), Uninoculated; E, inoctaated 
; wUb the attenuated strain; F, inoculated with the virulent strain. Kalanchoe leaf (G) several months 
after inoculation with the virulent strain; leaves of eight younger nodes have been she<1 while Inoculated 
teafat the base remains firmly attached. 

tious ;|! 00 ts developed about the inoculations, sometimes at a distance 
froih^the inoculated tissue. Likewise in figure 3, where a decapi- 
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tated plant was inoculated on the cut surface, the roots appeared on 
the internode several centimeters below the gall. Such results liave 
been obtairied with this host repeatedly. These roots are not to be 
confused with those arising from the hairy root organism, Phytomonas 
rhizogenes. 

Root initiation was obtained when Bryophyllum was inoculated 
with the virulent strain, but there was little subsequent development. 
Figure 2 shows three plants approximately 1 month after treatment. 
Roots appeared abundantly from the lower margins of tlie galls 
induced by the virulent strain ((7), while none appeared about the 
swellings induced by the attenuated strain (B) or on the control 
plants (A). 

Root initia.tion on inoculated tomato plants was quite abundant. 
In one experiment plants about 12 cm tall were inoculated in the 
fii’st five mtemodes by means of a needle puncture, six with the 
virulent strain and six with tlie attenuated strain. Six more received 
sterile punctures. The numbers of root primordia appearing on the 
stems were recorded at the time of inoculation and after 1 and 2 weeks 
had ])assed. After 2 weeks normal root initiation on the stems tends 
to equalize dilTerences between inoculated and uninoculated plants. 
The results of two representative trials appear in table 3. Plants 
inoculated with the virulent strain produced many more root ])rimor- 
dia than either the controls or those inoculated with the attenuated 
strain. 

Tablit 8. InUialion of root primordia on stems of tomato plants inoculated with 

crown gall bacteria * 



• Plants were inoculated 4 or fl times, once for each internode. The figures given are the average number 
of root primordia aitpearing on 0 plants. 


STIMU1.ATI0N OF THE CAMBIUM 

Cambial stimulation was studied in tomato plants which were de- 
capitated when they were about 20 cm tall at a point where the stem 
was about 3 mm in diameter. Lots of four plants each were thus 
prepared. To the cut stem tip of one lot the virulent strain was 
applied, to that of another the attenuated strain was applied, and that 
of a third was left untreated. Two weeks later gall tissue was visible 
on the plants inoculated with the virulent strain while none was 
apparent on the others. The intemode below the gall had increased 
in thickness at about the same rate as the corresponding internodes of 
whole plants. However, on the other plants the internode below the 
point of decapitation remained about the same in diameter as when 
the cut was made. One month after inoculation the stem thickness 
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was measured, two readings being taken at right angles to each other. 
The average of four pairs ()f readmgs was 3.3 mm for the uninoculated 
plants^ 4.5 mm for those inoculated with the atteiniate<l strain, and 
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t ifJiiRK 3. “--InUlbition of axillary iiuvis an I stiiuulation of cainbial activity resultliu from inoculation wit 
crown gall bacteria, 0«^I)itat(*<l Kalanchoe plant inoculatwl on the cut surface with the virulent 
strain. Axil aijr buds have faded to develop and the decapitated internode has increased in thickness 


mrai for those inoculated with the virulent strain. Similar results 
obtamed in a second trial. Stimulation of cambium in decapi- 
,taied internodes of Kalanchoe and Bryophyllurn also was obtained fol- 
lowing ; inoculation with the virulent strain of crown gall bacteria 
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(fig. 3). Sliding-microtome sections of the Kahinchoe plants showed 
a solid cylinder of secondary xylem in the inoculated plant but ap- 
parently no secondary xylem in the uninoculated plant (fig. 4). 
Freehand sections of both sets of material revealed that, although some 



FKiVRE 4. “Camera-lucida drawings of portions of vascular cylinders of decapitated Kalamhoe plants 7 
w<‘eks after treatmeut: A, an uiiinoculatod plant showing no secnmlary xylem; B, a plant Inoculated on 
the cut surface with the virulent, strain of crown gall bacteria, showing a broatl hand of heavy-wallod 
secondary xylem. These sections were made a few millimeters tadow the lips of plants A and B of 
figure 3. 

increase in size of the pith cells had occurred, the greater part of the 
increase in thickness resulted from activity of the cambium. 

INHIBITION OF BUD DEVELOPMENT 

With Kalanchoe and Bryophyllum the inhibition of development of 
the axillary buds was clear-cut in repeated trials with plants decapi- 
tated and inoculated with the virulent strain on the cut surface (%. 
3, A, C). Ill plants decapitated but not inoculated (fig. 3, D) the 
axillary buds of the uppermost remaining node developed into shoots. 

Inhibition of axillary buds following decapitation was similarly 
obtained in the vicinity of inoculations in repeated trials with tomato, 
but only when removal of the part of the plant above the inoculations 
was delayed until galls were well developed. 
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Evidence of inhibition of development of adventitious buds was 
obtained with decapitated tomato plants. In the first trial three 
lots of eight plants each were employed. Plants inoculated on the 
cut surface with the virulent strain developed abundant gall tissue 




FiGURK 5. — Inhibition of development of adventitious shoots on decapitated tomato plants inoculated 
with«virulent crpwn gall bacteria. Axillary buds not removed: A, Inoculated with the attenuated strain; 
n, inoculated with the virulent strain; C, uninoculated. Axillary buds removed; X>, Inoculated with 
the virulent strain; E, inoculated with the attenuated strain; F, uninooulated; inoculated with a mixture 
of the virulent and attenuated strains. 


but no adventitious buds (fig. 5, B), Plants inoculated on the cut 
wirface with the attenuated strain developed numerous adventitious 
and shoots and, later, large masses of green gall tissue at the 
Ctit surface (fig. 5, A). Uninoculated plants developed no callus or 
adventftipus buds at the cut surface (fig. 5, (7.) A second trial was 
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made on decapitated plants from which, in addition, all axillary buds 
had been removed. This treatment resulted in a greater tendency 
to produce adventitious buds, which appeared on all of the plants. 
However, on plants inoculated with the virulent strain these remained 
very small (fiig. 5, D). On plants inoculated with the attenuated 
strain large shoots and later large masses of green gall tissue developed 
(fig. 5, E). Uninoculated plants developed shoots but no gall tissue 
(fig. 5 , F). Plants inoculated with a mixture of virulent and atten- 
uated strains produced two kinds of gall tissue, one pale and free of 
buds and the other green and bearing numerous adventitious shoots 
(fif?. T), G). 

The effect of the attenuated strain on development of axillary buds 
was not determined on Kalanchoe and Bryophyllum by the above 
method because inoculations made on the cut surfa(*es of decapitated 
plants consistently failed to develop galls. Stem-puncture inocula- 
tions, however, produce good-sized galls on these ])lants, and it has 
been ol)served that axillary buds in the vicinity of the galls frequently 
develoi) into short shoots even when the top of the plant is not removed. 
This has never been observed in the dozens of plants inoculated with 
the virulent strain during the course of this study. These results 
indicate that the attenuated strain not only fails to inhibit bud 
development but even stimulates it. 

The mechanism of this stimulation is not known. Among the 
possibilities are (1) a specific shoot-stimulating substance, (2) isola- 
tion of t he axillary buds from influence of the apical bud by distortion 
of conducting (issues, and (3) removal of growth substance or other 
growth inhibitors by the inoculated tissues. 

DELAY OF PETIOLE ABSCISSION 

Delay of abscission of leaves inoculated with crown gall was con- 
spicuous in Kalanchoe. In one case a lower leaf bearing two galls 
about 1.5 cm in diameter persisted w^hile the plant had increased in 
height and had shed the leaves of eight higher nodes (fig. 2, G). 

Similar effects were observed on tomato. For example, six plants 
each were inoculated with the virulent and attenuated strains by 
means of shallow^ needle punctures on the upper stirface of several 
petioles just belowr the first leaflet. Control plants were treated 
similarly, using a sterile needle. Two weeks after inoculation swell- 
ings were visible at the inoculated points. At this time the parts 
distal to the swellings were cut off. Virulent and attenuated strains 
of the crown gall bacteria were in this case about equally effective in 
inlubiting abscission (table 4). 


Table 4.- The inhibiting effect of crown gall on abscission of leaf petioles in tomato ^ 


Inoculant 

Treated 

I)otioles 

Treated iwtioles remaining attached 
after- 

14 days 

19 days 

33 days 

43 days 

Uninoculated 

Number 

28 

64 

31 

Percent 

64 

100 

100 

|S|S 

1 

Percent 

0 

67 

68 

Percent 

0 

39 

35 

Attenuated strain 

Virulent strain. 



« Petioles were inoculated just below the first leaflet 2 weeks previous to removing the distal portion of the 
leaf. 
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The effect of inoculation with crown gall bacteria on petiole abscis- 
sion in Bryophyllum was tested on lots of seven plants each. One 
petiole of five or six pairs on each plant was inoculated at the base of 
the leaf blade. The other member of each pair received a control 
puncture. Six weeks after inoculation the leaf blades were removed 
by severing just above the point of inoculation. At this time small 
galls (2 to 5 mm) had developed from the inoculations made with the 
virulent strain. Inoculations with the attenuated strain had pro- 
duced swellings only slightly larger than those on the 61 control petioles. 
Three days after the removal of the leaf blades all of the control petioles 
had been shed. Of the 32 petioles inoculated with the attenuated 
strain 8 remained attached. All 29 of the petioles inoculated with 
the virulent strain remained attached and were still attached after 2 
weeks. At this time two additional petioles inocidated with the at- 
tenuated strain had been shed. In this case the virulent strain was 
more effective than the attenuated strain in preventing abscission. 
Other trials on Bryophyllum gave similar results. 

DETERMINATION OF GROWTH SUBSTANCE IN INOCULATED 

TISSUE 

Although the foregoing experiments furnish strong evidence for the 
production, either by the bacteria or by the host cells, of growth 
substance in inoculated tissues, more direct evidence was sought. 
Went’s Arena test was employed as described in the section on ma- 
terials and methods. 

In one trial determinations were made on one inoculated and one 
uninoculated tomato seedling 3 days after inoculation, and on similar 
plants, 6 and 9 days after inoculation. The amount of growth sub- 
stance detected, expressed in plant units, appears in table 5. Another 
trial was made in which three seedlings were used for each determina- 
tion after intervals of 3, 6, 8, and 10 days. The results were similar 
to those of the first trial. More growth substance was obtained from 
inoculated than from the uninoculated tissue. 

Unsuccessful trials were made by means of Went’s Arena test with 
tissue from well-developed galls. No significant amount of growth 
substance was detected. Likewise, attempts to extract large crown 
galls with chloroform and alcohol to secure a growth substance have 
failed. The details are omitted because of the negative results. 

Table 5. — Production of growth substance in tomato seedlings inoculated with crown 

gall bacteria * 


Days after 
inoculation 

Production of growth sub* 
stance i>er seedling of - 

Uninociilated 

plants 

Inoculated 

plants 

i 

Plant unite * 

Plant units * 

3 j 

63 

86 


16 

143 

0 

17 

276 


> jINtermintttions were made by means of Went's Avens test on 3 1-cm stem sections from a sinRie soedlinR, 
eitcn bearing an inoculation with the virulent strain or a control puncture. 

) !riie ai^f^nt of srowth substance applie<l in 1 agar block to give an angle of 1*^ (equal to 0.3 Avena unit 
in ease; thus 276 plant units equal 83 Avena units). 
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PRODUCTION OP GROWTH SUBSTANCE IN CULTURE 

Growth-substance production by crown gall bacteria in media was 
studied in a preliminary way. Such substances were found in cultures 
on peptone medium containing tryptophane by Brown and Gardner 
(6*) and by Link, Wilcox, and Link {22), In view of reports of similar 
action by various other micro-organisms {3) it seemed desirable to 
make a comparison between pathogenic and nonpathogenic organisms 
with respect to this character. 

Several preliminary experiments have been completed with the 
virulent and attenuated strains of crown gall bacteria and with a 
single-cell culture of Bacillus radiohacter Beij. and Van Deld., in beef 
broth containing peptone and tryptophane. Growth substance was 
extracted from the cultures with chloroform, recovered by evaporation, 
and incorporated into a lanolin-water paste. The activities of the 
various preparations were tested on oat coleop tiles after Brecht’s 
method (14). Some growth substance was obtained from cultures of 
all three organisms and also from the unseeded medium. Only about 
four times as much was obtained from the virulent crown gall cultures 
as from the nonpathogenic B. radiohacter culture. No consistent 
difference in the production of growth substance has thus far been 
established between the virulent and attenuated cultures of crown 
gall bacterial. 

EFFECT OF GROWTH SUBSTANCE ON TISSUE INOCULATED 
WITH THE ATTENUATED STRAIN 

The relation of growth substance to the development of tissue about 
inoculations with the attenuated culture was studied. It appeared 
that, if the failure of the attenuated strain of crown gall bacteria to 
induce galls on tomato were associated with the absence of growth 
substance the application of growth substance should result in in- 
creased proliferation. Tests were made with growth substance from 
several sources. 

GROWTH SUBSTANCE FROM THE EXPANDING FOLIAGE OF THE HOST 

When inoculated into tomato plants the attenuated strain may 
have some effect, as already seen in figure 1, E. Swellings were 
induced that were distinguishable from those resulting from control 
pimetures, possibly owing to the growth substance which normally 
originates in the expanding foliage of the plant, which passes down- 
ward into the inoculated tissues, and there increases proliferation. 
To test this suggestion, three inoculations were made with the at- 
tenuated strain in each of four decapitated and four whole tomato 
plants. Control plants received sterile punctures. Ten days later 
inoculations on decapitated plants were indistinguishable from con- 
trol punctures while those on whole plants showed swellings distinctly 
greater than those resulting from control punctures. Similar results 
were obtained in a second trial on tomato employing lots of eight 
plants each. In this trial slight swellings appeared after 6 weeks on 
some of the decapitated plants, but the largest of these (fig. 1, A) 
were smaller than the smmlest of those on the whole plants. In some 
cases the inoculations with the attenuated culture on decapitated 
plants was little, if any, larger than the control puncture. 

79780—38 3 
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The effect of expanding foliage on inoculations with the attenuated 
strain was also tested on Bryophyllum. Five plants ranging from 12 
to 20 cm in height were inoculated with this strain five times in the 
upper part of the stem. Five more were inoculated in the same way 
but after th^ had been decapitated and defoliated in the region 
inoculated. Galls developed from all of the inoculations in the whole 
plants, while in the decapitated plants gall development took place in 
less than half of the cases and was slower. The stimulating effect of the 
foliage was quite evident. 

GROWTH SUBSTANCE FROM GALLS INDUCED BY THE VIRULENT STRAIN 

Experiments were made to determine the effect of growth substance 
from active galls upon tissues inoculated with the attenuated strain. 
Three lots each containing six tomato plants about 25 cm high were 
decapitated and the leaves and axillary buds of the two nodes next 
below were removed, leaving a bare stub approxirna^ly 10 cm in 
length. Six puncture treatments were made approximately 1 cm 
apart in the denuded stubs as follows: In the first lot, three control 
punctures at the top and three inoculations with tlie attenuated 
strain below; in the second lot, three inoculations with the virulent 
strain at the top and three with the attenuated strain below; and 
in the third lot, three inoculations with the virulent strain at the top 
and three control punctures below. Six weeks after inoculation, 
galls developing from the inoculations with the virulent strain had 
attained diameters ranging from 1 to 2 cm. No swellings developed 
at the control punctures made below the virulent strain inoculations. 
From 18 inoculations iqade with the attenuated strain below control 
punctures there developed only 4 very small proliferations (1 to 5 mm 
in diameter), while from an equal number of inoculations made below 
inoculations with the virulent strain there arose 4 large (10 to 15 mm 
in diameter) and 5 small (5 mm in diameter) galls. 

Similar results were obtained in two other trials involving lots of 
four and eight plants per treatment, respectively. Results are 
illustrated in figure 1. In both of these trials the inoculations with 
the attenuated culture were made 3 days before those with the patho- 
genic culture in order to reduce the possibility of contamination. 
These experiments indicate that, when some substance from the 
tissue inoculated with the virulent strain diffuses down the stem, 
inoculations with the attenuated strain are stimulated until they 
equal in size those of the virulent strain. Here, as in other inocula- 
tions on tomato with these two cultures, the galls from virulent 
cultures were without chlorophyll while those from attenuated cul- 
tures were green. 

BETA-INDOi.E-ACETIC ACID 

The effect of beta-indole-acotic acid on tissues inoculated with the 
attenuated strain was tested. Decapitated tomato stems were inocu- 
lated at three points near the top with the attenuated strain and the 
growth substance was applied in lanolin-water paste to the tip of 
the stub and renewed at weekly intervals during the experiment. 
TAr^ trials made with lanolin-water paste containing 0.05 mg of 
heia-indole-acetic acid per gram gave only negative results. Tfie 
fourth ^nd fifth trials were made with a high concentration of beta- 
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indole-acetic acid (30 mg per gram of paste). In the fourth trial the 
axillary buds were removed from the plants. Four weeks after 
inoculation the stems of plants treated with lanolin-water paste con- 
taining beta-indole-acetic acid had grown until their diameters were 
twice those of the other plants. The results were confused by the 
appearance of adventitious shoots at the inoculations on the control 
plants and subsequently of smooth, dark-green galls, possibly con- 
ditioned by growth substance originating in the adventitious shoots. 
Nevertheless, there was apparently a slight stimulation in plants 
treated with the acid over untreated plants. 

A fifth trial with lots of 10 tomato plants each was carried out in 
the same way except that the axillary buds were not removed and 
adventitious shoots did not appear. After 10 weeks the galls were 
removed and weighed. For plants treated with lanolin-water paste 
containing beta-in dole-ac(dic acid the average weight of gall tissue 
per plant was 1.04 g. For control plants treated with lanolin-water 
paste containing no growth substance it was 0.70 g. 

These results indicate that, under the conditions of these experi- 
ments, beta-indolc-acctic acid in high concentration is only slightly 
effective in stimulating proliferation of tissues inoculated with the 
attenuated strain, being less effective in this respect than substances 
diffusing from active galls and from the host plant foliage. 

DISCUSSION 

It a])nears from the evidence presented that growth substance is 
associated with crown gall tissue. Also, it is apparently a limiting 
factor in the development of galls on tomato by the attenuated 
strain used. 

Several recent writers (d, 12^ 22) have dealt with the parallel be- 
tween the response of beans to beta-indole-acetic acid and crown gall 
on vario\is plants. These workers have been very guarded about 
conclusions. Link, Wilcox, and Link {22) report that galls are the 
result of a causal complex, of which beta-indole-acetic acid possibly 
is one constituent. The identity of this substance was based on a 
color reaction with a crude extract and is open to question. 

Various nonpathogenic as well as pathogenic organisms produce 
beta-indolo-acetic acid on suitable peptone medium. It has been 
considered {22) that gall production may be initially conditioned by 
“factors determining infection’^ rather than by specificity of the 
chemical mechanism involved. In this connection it is interesting 
that the attenuated crown gaU culture multiplies within tomato stem 
tissues {25) for the common incubation period at approximately the 
same rate as the virulent cultures. Thus during the incubation 
period the plant has apparently no bacteriostatic effect on the causal 
organisms. 

In the production of proliferation on beans, beta-indole-acetic acid 
has been commonly employed at a concentration of 30 mg per gram of 
lanolin (^, 12 ^ 22), One-tenth this concentration gave little if anj 
response. As employed by the present writers one application of this 
paste amounted to one twenty-fifth of a gram and therefore contained 
30,000,000 Avena units {3). During this investigation the greatest 
amount of growth substance obtained by the Avena coleoptile tech- 
nique from three crown gall inoculations was 83 Avena units (table 5). 
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Yet substances diffusing from three such inoculations produced greater 
stimulation of tissues inoculated with the attenuated strain than the 
hi^ concentration of bcta-indole-acetic acid employed. 

Responses of plants like bean, sunflower, Coleus^ and Im'patiens to 
beta-indole-acetic acid do not parallel their responses to crown gall 
bacteria {28). 

Another item for consideration is the number of bacteria involved. 
In order to obtain enough growth substance to produce significant 
proliferation with present technique a relatively large quantity of 
culture must be extracted — a quantity containing a great many times 
the number of bacteria present in a comparable crown gall. 

In view of the evidence now available it seems better to reserve 
judgment about beta-indole-acetic acid playing a major role in the 
development of crown gall. 

As was pointed out by Leonian (5, remew) galls may be the result of 
excessive production of growth substance by the host tissues under the 
influence of the bacteria rather than the result of growth substance 
furnished by the pathogen to the host plant. This view finds support 
in the fact that substances diffusing from the host plant foliage and 
from active galls are alike in that they stimulate proliferation of tissues 
inoculated with the attenuated strain much more than do applications 
of beta-indole-acetic acid. Where they have been identified, growth 
substances obtained from higher plants have been of the auxin-a or 
auxin-b typo, while those obtained from cultures of bacteria have 
been of the heteroauxin type, {3^ 38). It therefore seems probable that 
the substance coming from the active gall is, like that from the host 
plant foliage, of the auxin-a or auxin-b type. 

SUMMARY 

Plants inoculated with a virulent strain of Phytornonas tumefaciens 
exhibit, in addition to gall development, responses that suggest an 
increase in amount of growth substances present. These responses 
include (1) increased epinasty of leaf petioles, (2) increased initiation 
of adventitious roots, (3) stimulated cambial activity, (4) inhibited 
development of certain buds, and (5) delayed abscission of senescent 
leaves. An attenuated sister strain was less effective in inducing most 
of these effects as well as in bringing about gall development. 

Adventitious shoots were stimulated on decapitated tomato plants 
by inoculating the wound with the attenuated culture. 

Greater amounts of growth substance were detected by the Went’s 
Aoena test in inoculated than in comparable uninoculated tissues of 
tomato seedlings. The amounts detected were equivalent to only a 
tiny fraction of that commonly used in the beta-indole-acetic acid 
treatment for production of proliferations on bean. 

Preliminaiy experiments failed to establish a relation between 
ability of virulent and attenuated cultures to produce growth sub- 
stance in culture and ability to induce galls in plants. 

Growth substance from expanding foliage provided some stimula- 
tion to tissue inoculated with the attenuated culture. Such substance 
gall tissue induced by a virulent strain stimulated strongly the 
titoe inoculated by the attenuated strain. Beta-indole-acetic acid was 
pibly Rightly effective in this respect. 
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The probable origin and chemical nature of the growth substance 
or substances involved are discussed. It is concluded that the chief 
growth substance thus far detected in crown gall is more probably 
of the auxin-a or auxin-b type than of the heteroauxiri type, and that 
it is more likely a product of the host cells under the influence of the 
bacteria than a direct bacterial metabolic product, 
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A PHOTOELECTRIC SORTER FOR LENGTH MEASURE- 
MENTS OP FIBERS OP SEED COTTON ‘ 

By Bukt Johnson 

Assistant agronomist^ Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Both the cotton breeder and the textile engineer are concerned with 
the important factor of the length of cotton fibers, especially the aver- 
age length of the fibers and the dispersion of lengths from the average. 
The original degree of uniformity of the fibers as found on the cotton 
seed may be disturbed by the effects of ginning, baling, compressing, 
and the several spinning operations. Although the breeder must not 
lose sight of the effects of the several industrial processes on fiber- 
length iinifonnity, he is more directly concerned with uniformity of 
the fibers as fouml on the cotton seed. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe an apparatus for sorting 
cotton fibers as to length by the use of a photoelectric cell.^ At present 
the method has not been adapted to ginned lint, or to multiple-seed 
sortings, but this fundamental or basic design of the apparatus can 
be adapted, if necessary, to fit other needs and problems. For ex- 
ample, modifications of this fundamental design to handle several 
seeds at a time might be made. As now constructed, the machine is 
especially applicable to the work of the cotton breeder and agronomist. 
1 1 offers a rapid and practical means of sorting fibers as to length within 
satisfactory limits of accuracy. 

METHODS OF OTHER WORKERS 

Regardless of the contributing factors aflecting the dejgree of uni- 
formity of lint, there remains the very practical consideration of 
methods of measuring fiber lengths. Cotton breeders are especially 
anxious to use rapid me'ans of sorting cotton fibers as to length, and 
mechanical sorters have been used to good advantage in breeding work. 
Several ingenious means of meeting this need along with discussions 
and criticisms of their utility may be found in the literature (I, 6, 

7, S, 11, IS),^ The purpose here is not to describe in detail each of 
these methods, but rather to discuss briefly certain mechanical or 
sampling problems as recorded by the authors of the methods or by 
critics of the methods. 

The difficulty with most of the methods in present use, for practical 
purposes, is their slowness of operation. In some cases a considerable 
degree of skill must be developed before reliable results can be ob- 
tained. With all methods there is the difficulty of securing suitable 

^ Received for publication January 27, 1938; issued July 1. 1038. Contribution from the Deiwtment 
of Agronomy, Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station. Research paper No. 498, Journal Series, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

* The application of this particular technique to the sorting of cotton fibers originated with Dr. O. A. 
Pope while with the Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station. The basic desi|:n of the machine which 
employed has been retained. The writer appli^ methods of maintaining steady light sources and used the 
apparatus extensively in breeding, genetic, and agronomic experimental work. 

» Italic numbers In parentheses refer to literature Cited, p. ;56. 
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samples. Difficulty in sampling is not necessarily due to defects in 
the methods of sorting, but is inherent in the nature of cotton itself. 
Problems of sampling are met whether the sorting method uses the 
composite sample offered by ginned cotton, or samples taken from 
seed cotton. These sampling difficulties in the cotton itself may be 
partly overcome by more rapid sorting of larger samples. However, 
it has been pointed out that most of the variability found in lint of 
Pima cotton is contributed by the seed itself and larger samples of 
seed cotton would closely approximate the variability of lint lengths 
found on a single seed {10). This observation is probably applicable 
in somewhat less degree to other cottons. 

A present method for ginned cotton as embodied in the Sutcr-Webb 
(IS) and similar sorters has the advantage of a composite sample, but 
the process is slow. Any other method, such as Ball’s sledge sorter, 
for ginned cotton also has the advantages of a composite sample if the 
sample is properly prepared. Ahmad and Nanjundayya (1) have 
recently described a sorter which determines the average length of 
ginned cotton perhaps more rapidly than other manual methods. 
However, on the face of it, it seems that this method would give only 
one statistic — average length - and would ignore the percentage of 
waste fibers, the model length, and dispersion from the average. By 
this method these authors also claim to obtain a measure of fineness. 

Several methods for sorting lint still attached to the cotton seed 
have been devised in this country. Machines have been made to 
handle one (6) or more (8) seeds at a time. Such sorters have been 
lised advantageously by breeders and agronomists (9), (12). The aim 
of these devices is to increase the speed of sorting and to take advan- 
tage of the approximate alignment of the basal ends of the fibers on 
the seed coat. McNamara and Stutts {6) have discussed the accuracy 
of this alignment and also the degree of alignment obtained at the 
distal ends of the fibers where they are grasped by the forceps. 

All the methods thus far mentioned may under certain conditions 
give additional short fibers due to breakage during the sorting process 
itself. However, in the hands of a skilled operator, such possible 
breakage is probably a negligible factor. 

Hertel and Zervigon (4) have employed a method of sorting fibers 
as to length by the use of a device employing photoelectric cells. This 
apparatus was originally designed to sort fibei*s on a single cotton seed. 
The advantage of the approximate alignment of the fibers on the seed 
coat was largely counteracted by the number of seeds required for a 
good sample. Nevertheless, tlxis method for a single seed is compara- 
tively rapid. This device is now used for sorting lint as found in 
rovings, and a theoretical consideration {S) has been given to the 
accuracy that can be obtained with ginned cotton partially parallelized 
in the manufacture of the roving. 

HertePs apparatus employs two photoelectric cells balanced against 
each other in relation to a single source of light and connected in paral- 
lel with a galvanometer. A cana, shaped according to considerations 
of theory and experimentation, is moved between the light and one 
of the photoelectric cells at a rate proportionate to the number of 
Sfil^)ps lying between the light and the other photoelectric cell. The 
Rawing of the cotton lint between the light and the photoelectric cell 
moves a pen, while the movement of the cam moves a card at right 
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angles to the movement of the pen. The results of the fiber length 
distribution are recorded as a curve on the card. Hertel has discussed 
the statistics that may be derived from this curve (5). 

DESCRIPTION OF PHOTOELECTRIC LINT-SORTING APPARATUS 
FOR SEED COTTON 

An apparatus somewhat different in principle from Hertel ’s has 
been used in the cotton fiber laboratory of the Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The apparatus consists essentially of a boxlike 
cabinet having a curved slit m the lid. Suitable devices are provided 
for holding a combed cotton seed and for drawing the parallelized 
fibers across the slit. Inside the box and directly under the slit is 
mounted a. photoelectric cell. This very simple arrangement is sup- 



Fi(Jt 'UK J .—View of assi‘inbli>(] photcmlcrtric rottoii-sortinR upparatus; I, lad; c, clamp; b, bar; h, handle of 
clanii)-moviiiK dtndcie; a, .scale; k, handle of guide-moving device; p, pillar; g, guide. 

piemen ted by several accessories, as follows: To the photoelectric cell 
IS connected a microammeter of 300 microamperes range. Light is 
directed downward on that part of the lint lying over the slit. In the 
light housing is a 6-volt, 18-ampere, ribbon-fihiment bulb. This shape 
of filanient more adequately covers the long narrow slit than would 
other kinds of filaments. Through openings in the light housing, the 
light beam is passed through a series of lenses and mirrors (this type 
bulb must stand upright, base down) to place an image of the ribbon 
hlament on the cotton over the slit. The current to the light bulb 
is passed successively through a voltage regulator for producing a 
steady current, a 6-volt transformer, and a common tumbler switch. 
A steady voltage is essential, but other methods for the same purpose 
might be used. The source of light is so arranged that two photo- 
electric sorters can be operated at the same time from the one light. 

Figures 1 and 2 show m detail the construction of the sorting appa- 
ratus. The slit (s) in the lid (1) is curved slightly as a partid com- 
pensation for the curvature of the seed. The inside and the outside 
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arcs of the slit are made on radii of three fourths and thirteen six- 
teenths of an inch, respectively, and are concentric. The distance on 
a straight line tlirough this slit varies from place to place. Therefore, 
a slit made so that the edges are eccentric to each other might produce 
a more accurate reading. Guides ig) can be opened or closed over 
the slit by turning a knob [k). The guides for all the work reported 
in this paper were seventeen thirty-seconds of an inch apart. The 
pillars (/?), to which the guides are fastened, are moved backward 
and forward by left- and right-hand threads on the shaft (m). The 
purpose of the guides is to confine all the lint over the slit. By ad- 
justing the space between them, the width of opening for any pjir- 



Figure 2. - View of photoelectric cotton sortinj? apparatus with lid of cabinet laid l)ack to show iulerior 
of cabinet; s. Slit; r, rack; f, pear; pc, photoelectric cell; m, shaft with right- and left-hand threads. Other 
symbols as in figure 1. The mieroamineter at right is connected directly to the photoi‘l(*ctric cell. 

ticular requirements of light or sample can be met. The photoelectric 
cell is indicated by 

A previously combed cotton seed is placed in the clamp (c). The 
gear (/), moved by turning (/i), engages the rack (r). This rack is at- 
tached to the bar (6), to which the clamp (c) is fastened. On the bar 
is a mark which is alined with the zero of the scale (a), having Kc-inch 
divisions. 

In operation, the fibers, after being combed, are further straightened 
as much as possible between the fingers, and the combed seed is then 
placed in the clamp. The clamp is swun^ downward and the fibers 
are placed between the guides. By manipulation with the fingers, 
the fibers are straightened out as much as possible between the guides, 
; the mark on the bar brought up to the Me-inch mark on the scale. 

I'eading is made from the microammeter. The bar, clamp, and seed 
moved back one sixteenth-inch more, and another reading from 
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the microammeter is recorded. This is repeated until all the fibers 
have been pulled past the slit, a reading being taken each one-sixteenth 
incli. The final reading is a blank with no fibers over the slit. 

The seed is then removed from the clamp, reversed, the fibers on 
the other half of it straightened, and the combed seed returned to the 
clamp ready to have the second half of the lint sorted. In this way 
all the fibers arc sorted, eliminating the very serious error that may 
occur when only part of the fibers is considered. The great irregu- 
larity in lint length that may occur on a single seed has been noted 
by other investigators, among whom may be mentioned Cook (2), 
Hertel and Zcrvigon (4), Pope (7), and Richmond and Fulton (10). 
Class lengths other than one-sixteenth of an inch may well be used 
when the degree of separation need not be too minute. For most 
practical or routine purposes the J^-inch class length is perhaps 
to be preferred. In practice it has been found that wlien using 
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Fku're a.- Form of work sheet and sample calculation for the length sorting of fibers from one cotton seed. 


the )|J-inch class length, an operator can sort an average of 12 seeds 
an hour. This average is based on the use of long-, medium-, and short- 
staple cottons just as they come to hand from a randomized variety 
test. The seeds are previously combed, and this operation would 
reduce the number of sortings per hour if the operator also had to 
comb his cotton. 

CALCULATIONS 

The present method of calculating the data from the work sheets 
is as follows: The rcadiugs at the corresponding length groups of 
both halves (columns 2 and 3, fig. 3) of the combed seed are added 
(column 4). This includes the final or blank reading. Next the 
total reading from the shortest length group measured (one-eighth 
inch) is then subtracted in turn from each of the other readings, dv- 
ing readings based on the relative number of fibers found in that 
particular sample, as shown in column 5. As a consequence, the 
first reading is always zero. Then, these new readings are each in 
turn subtracted from the combined blank (or final) reading, which 
gives the amount of light absorbed by the fibers (column 6). The 
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percentage absorption is found by dividing the blank (or final) read- 
ing into each of the absorptions at the several length intervals in 
turn. These percentages arc recorded in column 7. As a result, the 
first reading will be 100 percent absorption and the final reading no 
absorption. 

The determination of the relative number of fibers in a length 
group is accomplished by subtracting the percentage absorption for 
that length group from the next shortest length group, or simply by 
subtracting the percentage of absorption from the one above it 
(column 8). In the data given in this paper, the bottom point of 
each length group has been used as the point of measurement. Tl)e 
cumulation of the fractional length percentages (column 9) not only 
servos to show the percentages of fibers in a set of length groups 
(e. g. the percentage one-half inch and less in length), but it also acts 
as a partial check on the accuracy of the subtractions in the ‘^per- 
centage of absorption” column. Or an ogive curve could be con- 
structed directly from the cumulations if each were entered in column 9 
(such data are not shown in fig. 3). 

The proportionate total length of fibers in any length group is 
found by multiplying the value of each length group (column \ ) 
by the percentage fractional number of fibers for the coiTesponding 
length group (column 8). The result is placed in column 10. These 
values are then added and the sum divided by 100 to give the mcHii 
length of fibers in the entire sample. In the illustration (fig. 3) 
the class length used was one-eighth inch. 

From (lata of this type, the modal group is readily selected, per- 
centages of fibers ^in any one length group or in combinations of 
length groups are readily obtained, mean length bascnl on relative 
number of fibers is determined, and measures of dis]>ersion may be 
calculated. Figure 3 shows some of these data with suggestions as 
to other possible statistics. 

In practice, a table is used to convert the readings in column 5 to 
“absorption in microam])eres” and “percent absorption” (columns 6 
and 7, respectively). As a further saving of time, the data in column 0 
usually are not copied. The data in this column, after having been 
used in the calculation of “percent absorption” in the conversion 
table, do not enter further into the computations on the work sheet. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH THE PHOTOELECTRIC SORTER 

A largo number of samples of seed cotton from various kinds of 
fertilizer, breeding, and genetics tests have been sorted with the 
photoelectric sorter. These data are not presented here in toto, but 
only such parts as show the advantages, disadvantages, and degree of 
accuracy of the method. The photoelectric sorting method gives 
satisfactorily comparable results in a series of detenninations. Such 
rpeasuremeiits would be of comparable value among themselves, but 
might be difficult to correlate in terms of other methods, A method 
may also be compared directly to some method whose accuracy is 
generally accepted as giving a tnie concept of the reliability of the 
rip^thod under test. Both kinds of data are given below. 

It is necessary to know whether or not repetition of sortings on a 
sample by the photoelectric sorting method will give duplicate 
Insults. Data from an experiment to establish whether or not results 
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secured by operator A using instrument A could be repeated by opera- 
tor B with instrument B arc found in tables 1 and 2. o attempt had 
been made to calibrate these sorters in terms of one or the other. 
However, the effect of the intensity of light on results will later be 
pointed out. In this experiment 10 cotton seeds were selected repre- 
senting various lengths of stajile, each seed being an individual sample. 
Operator A made three photoelectric fiber sortings of each seed on 
instrument A. Then operator B, using instrument B, repealed this 
process three times with the same samples. By using Student's 
method (as discussed by Love and Brunson (5)), the odds that a real 
difference in results in this experiment were found to be 38:1. The 
raw data are given in table 1 . The average lengths found for each 
sorting were determined separately and recorded in the columns 
“mean lint lengths of individual sortings" of table 1. The extreme 
differences of the mean lengths and the mean of three lint sortings of 
each seed are likewise recorded. 


Tablk 1 .—row /jar /.sow in detail of average length of cotton lint from 10 separate 
needs fr actioned hij operators on 4 photoelectric sorters 

|K?K‘h operator miido 3 sortings of lint on each seed. A sample consists of 1 soedj 
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> Operator B inexperienced with this instrument. Sample resorted by A, who found an average length 
of 13.42 sixteenths} of an inch, 

2 Operator B inexperienced with this instrument. Sample resorted by A» who found an average length 
of 13.00 sixteenths or an inch. 

2 Careless sorting by A. Besorted by A, who found an average length of 18,23 sixteenths of an Inch. 


In table 1, attention is directed to the wide differences between the 
results on the two sorters in the case of samples 1, 2, and 8. The 
fact that the other differences are so slight would indicate as regards 
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these particular samples that one or both of the operators were in 
error. For sanmles 1 and 2, operator A was inexperienced in the use 
of instrument 6, and a more nearly correct sorting by operator B 
was made. Apparently, with sample 8, both operators were in error, 
especially B. But the error is so obvious that a redetermination was 
indicated. This was done, with the results shown. It seems that an 
acceptable degree of agreement between two operators using two in- 
struments not especially calibrated in terms of a standard can be 
expected. Further, it seems that a single operator can be expected to 
produce consistent results, his extreme difference in the determina- 
tion of mean length of lint on a seed seldom being much over 0,02 inch. 

Table 2. — Comparison in detail of modal lengths of cotton lint from 10 separate 
seeds fractioned by 2 operators on 2 photoelectric sorters 

[Each (H^rator made 3 sortings of lint on each seed. A sample consists of 1 se«dl 


Sample 

No. 


Instrument A, 
o|)erator A 

Modes 
of 3 
trials 

Ex- 
treme 
differ- 
ence of 
modes 

tie inch 

inch t 

14 

1 ( 

14 


14 

1 1 

13 

) 1 

14 


14 

( 1 

17 

1 1 

17 

[ 0 

17 

1 1 

Ifi 

1 ( 

17 


17 

1 1 

12 

1 f 

12 


12 

1 1 


Instrument B, 
oi)erator B 


Modes 
of 3 
trials 


Ex- 
treme 
dilTer- 
once of 
modes 


Ex- 


treme 


differ- 


ence 

Sample 

of all 

No. 

inodevS 


by both 


.sorters 


inch 


1 

f) 

1 

7 

0 

8 

2 

9 

1 

10 


Instrument A, 
oi>erator A 


Instrument B, 
operator B 


-- 


■ 

— 


Ex- 


Ex- 

M odes 

treme 

Modes 

treme 

of 3 

differ- 

of 3 

.liffer- 

trials 

ence of 

trials 

eiu.’C of 


modes 


IlKMlOS 

1 10 inch 

•id inch 

’ it> inch 

•■'ill inch 

1 

1 


] 

1 12 

[ 0 

{ 13 

J 

( 12 

1 

1 13 

1 

1 20 

1 

1 20 

1 

\ 20 

[ 1 

{ 20 

[ 0 

1 19 

1 

i 20 

I 


1 

1 20 

1 

] 19 

[ 0 

19 

[ 1 

1 19 

I 

1 19 

1 

1 

1 

I 18 

] 

J9 

\ 1 

{ 19 

[ 1 

1 20 

1 

1 19 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

{ 19 

\ 0 

19 

0 

1 19 

I 

1 19 



Ex- 
treme 
tilffer- 
enre 
of all 
inodes 
hy both 
sorters 


! 15 inch 
J 


Equally consistent results from the same experiment are shown in 
the determination of the modal lengths of the lint from the 10 seeds 
(table 2). These determinations were made at Ke-inch intervals. In 
routine work J^-inch intervals are generally used. Such being the case, 
the modal lengths in this experiment j)robably would have agreed 
even more closely had the J^-iiich length grouping been used with its 
conseciuent sacrifice of the accuraev of the finer readings. 

Ninety other seeds were sorted in a manner similar to the one 
described for the 10 seeds referred to above, except that each oper- 
ator made only one sorting to a seed instead of three. The results are 
collected in table 3, where the differences between the two operators 
and two instruments, as shown by comparisons in mean length and 
modal length of lint found on a given seed, are combined in group 
values of tenths of Ko inc^ and the number of averages showing the 
corresponding range of differences are placed in the designate? col- 
umns^ In comparing the differences in modal lengths a class value of 
He inch (the interval at which measurements were made) is used. 
Agnia, it will be seen that the agreement continues to be close, most 
of the averages showing a difference of less than K 2 inch, and the 
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modal lengths usually being equal or separated by not more than one 
length class. 

Mention has been made of the importance of the intensity of light. 
Reference to table 1 will show that 7 times out of 10 a higher reading 
was secured on instrument B than on A. This might have been due 
to an error on the part of the operator rather than to an error in the 
method. The photoelectric cell in B has about one-half the amperage 
output of the cell in instrument A. Therefore, the light intensity on 
the cell in B, other things being equal, will have to be considerably 
greater than that on the ceil in A, if the amperage output is to be equal. 

Table 3. — Grovpcd comparisons of average and modal lengths of lint on 90 cotton 
seeds sorted on 2 photoelectric fiber sorters by 2 operators 


f Class dlllcroncos forniean lengths are in terms of tenths of a sixteenth of an inch; class differences for modal 
lengths are in terms of one-sixteenth of an inch] 


Difference in mean lengths 
(Htt inch) 

rrequency 

Difference in modal lengths 
(H« inch) 

Frequency 

0.00 to 0.10 

16 

0.00 

.50 

O.Il to 0.20 

18 

1.00 

37 

0.21 to 0.30 - 

12 

2.00 

3 

0.31 to 0.40 

17 



0.41 toO.fiO 

8 



o.fii to o.ao 

9 



O.fil to 0.70 

3 



0.71 to 0.80 

2 



0.81 to 0.90 

2 



0.91 and above 

3 



Total 

90 

Total 

90 



1 



In a test in which the current outputs from both instruments were 
adjusted to be approximately equal, the following averages on the 
same sample were made by one operator: 

Instrument A.— 7.16; 7.12; 7.12; 7.02; 7.07. Extreme difference, 0.14- 
eighths of an inch. 

Instrument B. — 7.49; 7.46; 7.50. Extreme difference, 0.04-eighths of 

an inch. 

For instrument B, the modal length was eight-eighths of an inch and 
that for A, seven-eighths of an inch. 

As seen from the data, there are consistently higher readings from 
the sorter with the weaker cell. This may be due to the relationship 
between the quality of light of high intensity to absorption by lint 
as it affects a photoelectric cell. However, the writer is of the opinion 
that most of the discrepancy in this case is due to the comparatively 
small area of the light image on the fibers. In order to obtain a higli 
amperage output from instrument B, it was necessary to have an 
intense beam of light in which the outer fringes of the light image are 
definitely less intense than toward the center. The shorter fibers 
often found toward the ends of the seed are not as well scanned in the 
much weaker light of this outer fringe. If these short fibers were 
incorporated more accurately in the sortings done on instrument B, 
very likely the readings would be more nearly comparable to those on 
A. Instrument A can show a high reading on the microammeter and 
still have a band of light of even intensity extending far beyond the 
mass of fibers being scanned. The later practice in this laboratory has 
been to sacrifice, in the case of instrument B, the accuracy of reading 

*79780—38 4 
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expected with a high current output for the greater accuracy of a more 
diffuse light more equally scanmng all fibers. In spite of this, exact 
comparability has not yet been achieved. It appears that apparatus 
of this sort should be equipped with the more sensitive type of cells 
and all instruments formally calibrated against some standard 
instrument. 

When data from the same 90 seeds referred to in table 3 were used, 
the total of the moan lengths as given by instrument A was 1.91 
percent shorter than the total of the mean lengths given by instrument 
B on the same samples. This is of the same general magnitude as the 
differences shown in table 1, and a similar figure might be used as a 
correction factor in order to get these sorters calibrated in terms of 
one of them. 

Ten samples of seed cotton, some samples consisting of one seed 
only, and the others of two seeds, were sorted by the photocdectric 
method. The fibers from each seed were then carefully ginned by 
hand, and in the case of the samples with two seeds, the fibers from 
both seeds were combined into a composite sample. An aliquot of 
each sample of ginned lint was withdrawn and the individual fibers 
measured to the nearest one-sixteenth of an inch. The results are 
given in table 4. In all cases the measurements of fibers less than five- 
sixteenths of an inch long were disregarded, because, except in the 
shortest staple cottons, the photoelectric method does not accurately 
measure the short fibers. Tliis point will be discussed below. 

In this experiment the agreement between the photoelectric method 
and measurements of single fibers is fairly close in the case of the short 
and medium staples, considering the hmitations of such an experiment 
in the factors of the size of aliquot used and the difficulty of obtaining a 
representative aliquot. The sources of error in the photoelectric 
method seem to be largely inaccurate measurement of the few" shortest 
and longest fibers. 


Table 4. — Comparison of mean and modal lengths as found hy photoelectric sorting 
with measurements of individual fibers 


Sample No. 



Mean length by— 


Seed No. 


Single 

fibers 

measured Photoelectric 
sorting 


Number 




1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

U 


937 
1, 141 


5M 

438 

789 


1,252 { 
475 ^ 


16.09 
15.65 
16. 63 
19.22 
18.17 
18.56 
19.93 
14.44 
11.00 
18.40 
10.58 
9. 61 
15.88 


Single-fiber 

measure- 

meiibs 


H« inch 
16.24 

16.84 I 

20.72 { 

18.22 
18.20 
14.04 
11.34 
13. 42 

10.79 I 
14.81 ^ 


Modal length by - 


Photo- 

Single- 

electric 

fiber 

sorting 

rnoasure- 

mouts 

He inch 

He inch 

16 

16 

16 

17 

} 

20 

19 

} 

19 

20 

21 

22 

16 

16 

11 

11 

13 

14 

11 

10 

} “ 

16 

16 


V la t^ble 5 are data on the number of seeds required for accuracy in 
^btc^ectric sorting. As will be noted, no attempt was made to 
remoTo the effect of locations by variance. Thus this test was very 
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rigorous and the number of seed required, as shown, is probably more 
than sufficient for most purposes for the accuracy indicated. Each 
of the 5 varieties was grown at 12 locations, scattered to give a wide 
range of the soil and climatic types found in the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts of Arkansas. The 6 locations (superior locations), where the 
lint was longest as shown by stapling, furnished 92 seeds sorted for 
each variety. The other 6 locations (inferior locations) were in the 
dry and hill sections of the State and furnished 96 seeds sorted for 
each variety. Nevertheless, the variability from location to location 
is marked even within the groups of "‘inferior locations’^ or “superior 
locations.” To add to the rigor of the test, both instruments and two 
operators sorted these samples, and the cotton from one of the loca- 
tions was sorted by three different operators. 

Table 5.- Size of sample required for specified accuracies in determination of mean 
length of fibers by means of photoelectric sorting 


(See tpxt for sourco of population? J 
INFERIOU LOfWTIONS 


Variety 

Seeds 

tested 

(T 

Number of seeds (n) for an 
accuracy of- - 

Inch 

V n— 1 

"Ho inch 

Vn- 1 


Number 

H inch 

Number 

N^umber 

t 'Oker-Wilds 1 

96 

0,68.1 

23 

7 

Missdel 3 -9H18 

96 


. 32 

9 

1). <fe P. L. IIA 

96 

.606 

18 

6 

Rowdcii 2<)88 

96 

.650 

21 


Half and Half 

96 

.462 

15 

5 


SUPERIOR LOCATIONS 


Coker- Wilds 7 

92 

0.637 

25 

Missdel 3 -9818 

92 

.696 

32 

D. & P. L, llA 

92 

.682 

31 

Rowden 2088 

92 

.646 

20 

Half and Half 

92 

.643 

20 





In sorting 216 seeds of Rowden 5056, taken from a fertilizer test at 
one location, a standard deviation of 0.52 eighth of an inch was found 
for the entire test. This sorting was done by three comparatively 
inexperienced operators. The sizes of samples required were: 


Where a =40 seeds, 
Where n=ll seeds. 
Where n=19 seeds, 


-7=^= 3^2 inch 
= inch 

V ^—1 

= inch 


2vx 


Where n== 6 seeds, 


Ke inch 
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Variance was applied to data from 16 varieties in the 12 locations 
mentioned above, as regards the factors of mean length and modal 
length. The plantings in these tests were so arranged that this 
method of statistical analysis was applicable. Eleven of these tests 
were 16 X 8 semi-Latin squares and one was a 24 X 6 semi-Latin 
square. They were all randomized and doublv restricted. A sum- 
mary of the standard errors of the individual is given in table 6. 
These standard errors arc somewhat lower than those shown in table 5, 
because the variance removes the variation due to varieties and to 
soil variations in both directions across the field. The regularity of 
these standard errors and the similarity of the differences required for 
significance between varieties all tend to show the uniformity of work 
done by the photoelectric method. 

Table 6. — The variance of 16 varieties of cotton at IS locations in Arkansas^ showing 
a comparison between locations as regards the standard error of the individual^ and 
the significant differences between varieties in the factors of mean length and modal 
length of lint 



Standard error of in- i 
dividual | 

Difference required for significance between va- 
rieties 

TiOcation 



Mean 

1 Mode 


Mean 

Mode 

— 

— 

- 





19:1 

99:1 

19:1 

99:1 


H inch 

H inch 

H inch 

H inch 

}•» hich 

inch 

Warren 

0. 6319 

0.5083 

0. .62 

0. 69 

0. 50 

O.Ofi 

PJntfland , 

,4022 

.4616 

.39 

.52 

.44 

.58 

Marianna, 

.3871 

.3876 

.38 

,.60 

1 .38 

.50 

Hoiw 

.3900 

.4261 

.44 

.68 

' .48 

.63 

Magnolia 

" ,3846 

.4676 

.;i8 

. 60 

.46 

.69 

Lake Village 

.4419 

.4.638 

.4:1 

..67 

.44 

..69 

.lolner 

.3822 

.4061 

.37 

.49 

.40 

.62 

Blytheville 

.3743 

.4140 

..37 

.48 

.41 

.53 

Brookland — 

.3809 

.4281 

.37 

.49 

.42 

.56 

Myron 

.38.60 

.4426 

..38 

-.60 

.4:1 

,67 

Damascus 

. 4787 

.6341 

.47 

.62 

..62 

.69 

Newport 

.4011 

.3921 

.39 

.52 

.38 

.51 


The results from the tests at Warren and Damascus (table 6) require 
further explanation. The standard errors in both cases deviate notice- 
ably from the general magnitude of the standard errors at the other 
locations. The test at Warren was sorted by three relatively inexpe- 
rienced operators. The test cotton at Damascus was grown under 
conditions of such extreme drought that the lint was very immature, 
brash, difficult to manipulate, and perhaps quite irregular. The 
photoelectric method seems to be sensitive enough to detect these 
irregularities induced by inexperienced operators or conditions under 
which the crop is grown. 

From all the evidence it seems that sorting a sample of 10 seeds from 
each row in each location by the photoelectric method would be amply 
sufiScient to give an accurate result. If this number had been used in 
the work reported in table 5, a total of 480 seeds would have been 
sorted for each variety for the inferior locations and 460 for the su- 
perior locations. The degree of precision provided by a 10-seed 
samj^e is probably great enough for most studies on utility and 
g^petios. Hertel and Zervigon (4) say that at least six seeds are 
r^^pired in the sample for their photoelectric sorter. 
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The error arising from the inability of the photoelectric sorter 
adequately to scan the shortest fibers is one of the most difficult to 
explain and to rectify. The seriousness of this error is shown in 
table 7. These results were secured by making a photoelectric sorting 
of one-half of the fibers of each of six seeds. These fibers were then 
sorted on the McNamara-Stutts sorter. All the fibers lying between 
any two combs of the sorter were grouped into a class interval of 
one-eighth inch. The readings for the McNamara-Stutts sorting as 
recorded in the table are conservative. In column P is given the 
length class which showed by photoelectric sorting a higher reading on 
the ammeter than the first reading for the K-iuch length class (i. e., 
it is the first length class showing fewer fibers than the shortest 
length class). 

Table 7 . — Numbers of fibers not adequately recorded by the photoelectric fiber sorter 


(Column n records tli« lenKlh class where the first positive reading with the photoelectric sorter was made 


Seed No. 

I'hotoeloctric sorter 

McNamara- 
Stutts sorter 

Fibers shorter 
than lenttth in 
column P 

Weight of , 
flt)ers. in 
relation to 
total 

weight of 
all fibers, 
shorter 
than 
length in 
column P 

1 

Mean 

i 

Mode 

Moan 

Mode 


}>'s inch 

I's inch 

}.-i inch 

H inch 

K inch 

Number 

\ Percent 

Percent 

1 . . ... 

6 

9.«» 

10 

8. «7 

10 

m 

15. 61 

6. 74 

2 

0 

9.(J7 

10 

8. 74 

10 

m 

17. 67 

8.10 

3.... . 

ft 

9.34 

10 

9.20 

9 

639 

9.01 

3.69 

4-.._ 

8 

10. 31 

11 

9. 92 

! 11 

676 

15.26 

7.23 


7 

9.81 

10 

9.11 

10 

628 

14.97 

7.93 



4 

9.66 

10 

8.89 


[ 162 

4,60 

1 .65 


The number of fibers of less length than the first positive reading 
in column P were counted. These do not include fuzz up to one- 
fourth inch long. As can be seen, this number is not small, and when 
put on a percentage basis, shows even more strikingly the importance 
of the neglected fibers. (>n the weight basis, the loss, although not 
so great, remains considerable. The results shown in the table are 
the extreme, and can be compared with the result shown in figure 3, 
where apparently a practically accurate reading of the shorter lint 
has been achieved. Most readings will not show the extreme differ- 
ences shown by these readings on long-staple cotton, as recorded in 
table 7. For example, 10 seeds from a sample of Rowden 5056 
averaged 357 fibers less than one-half inch long. These 10 included 
seeds that showed by photoelectric sorting either no fibers less than 
one-half inch long or no fibers less than three-eighth inch long. The 
number of fibers not shown by the sorting would be somewhat reduced 
if only the fibers shorter than the shortest shown by the photoelectric 
sorter bad been counted. The purpose here is to show at its very 
worst a source of error in photoelectric cotton sorting as it is now 
performed. It is to be noted (table 7) that the modes as determined 
by the two methods practically coincide. 

DISCUSSION 

The method of calculation at present employed assumes that the 
profile of the fiber has no marked effect on the light absorption over 
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its entire length; that the graph of the logarithmic absorption of light 
caused by the addition of layers of absorptive material approaches a 
straight line; that the refraction of light probably compensates 
pairtmly for the logarithmic absorption effect; and that all fibers in a 
given sample absoro light equallj^ 

The fusiform shape of the fibers has been noted by several workers. 
Obviously there are more fibers at a point close to the seed coat than 
at a point farther away from the seed coat. However, in photo- 
electric sorting, in many cases, especially in samples with long staples, 
the reading at a point nearest the seed coat is greater (indicating less 
absorption) than at points immediately after the first reading. (See 
also table 7.) Hertel and Zervigon (4) have noted the same phenom- 
enon. Weights of the ends of fibers are less than the middle portions 
of equal length of the same fibers (f), indicating not only a smaller 
diameter at the end of the fiber, but also a less absolute amount of 
absorptive material in the basal end of the fiber. Another reason 
for the initial low absorption is the shape of the clamp holding the 
cotton seed. The two prongs of the clamp pass between the fibers 
and separate them, pennitting more light to pass through these 
openings between the more <lensely packed fibers. Also the fibers 
are not quite in the same alignment in relation to the slit next to the 
seed as thejr are farther out from the seed coat. 

The profile of the fiber cannot readily be changed. It may be that 
after more experience a correction factor can be derived to correct 
for the fusiforai shape of the fiber. It is likely that a similar correction 
factor would also have to be applied to the distal ends of the lint. 
The clamp might be redesigned. One possibility would bo to have 
needle-sharp prongs that would penetrate the seed coat. An objec- 
tion to this is that such prongs would make it even more difficult than 
it now is to aline the edge of the seed with the scale. 

In theoiy, the fibers near the seed, being more numerous, should 
absorb more light than the fewer fibers extending farther from the seed 

coat. This is expressed ideally by: Log — nx^ where 7© equals 

the original intensity of the light; 1 equals the intensity of the light 
after passing n quantity of material with each increment of the ma- 
terial having an absorptive capacity of x. In this equation the ideal 
is assumed that the absorptive material reflects none of the light, 
which is not the exact fact as regards cotton fibers. 

The effect of reduced light by the absorption of light by added 
layers of lint is illustrated in the following experiment: Groups of lint, 
judged to contain about the same number of fibers, were placed on 
top of one another over the slit of the photoelectric sorting apparatus. 
After the addition of each group of fibers a reading was recorded. 
Then the differences between each successive reading were found to 
determine the absorption by that group of fibers. The differences 
between successive readings in microamperes were as follows: 12, 24, 
15,42, 21, 17, 19, 7, 19, 14, 4, 8, 3, 8, 5, 7, and 5. The first absorptions 
are of the same general magnitude, with later a definite trend toward 
si 4 aBer absorptions. There are variations in the above readings 
of variations in the number of fibers added from group to 
group. In general, about 150 fibers were added each time, making 
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in all about 2,550, or the approximate number of fibers on one-half 
of a combed seed. 

A variation of this experiment in which the light intensity is in- 
creased after a number of groups of fibers have been added will increase 
the absorption of other added groups, but the absorptions will later 
become lower. 

Other possible causes of error are here mentioned. Because the 
slit through which the light passes is one-sixteenth inch wide, a correc- 
tion might be subtracted from a reading to account for the various 
fiber lengths that would fall in the he-inch interval. A possible 
further correction would be to correct for the size of the length interval 
of lint drawn past the slit each time. That is, the midpoint of the 
length class might be the measuring point instead of the bottom point 
as was used in all >vork reported in this paper. Thus far, no such 
corrections have been attempted. But the disagreement between 
the averages by photoelectric sorting and by measurement of individ- 
ual libers (or counting measured fibers) suggests that a correction for 
photoelectric readings be considered. The effect of changing the arcs 
hounding the slit from a concentric to an eccentric relationship, as 
well as other changes in the construction of the apparatus, were noted 
in describing the photoelectric sorter. 

This problem of the accurate measurement of the shorter fibers is of 
importance in other methods of sorting. The tendency has been to 
consolidate into one class all fibers of less than a given length, say one- 
half or throe-fourths inch iO, 10), Pope (7) has discussed the advisa- 
bility of omitting the short fibers from a consideration of the mean 
length and deviations from the mean. lie points out that since most 
short fibers do not enter into the final spining product, the spinner is 
concerned mostly with the long fibers as they affect the quality of his 
product. But the cotton breeder is interested in producing as many 
long fibers in relation to the number of short fibers as possible. In 
order to iletermine this relationship properly, it would seem that a 
quick and accurate measurement of the short fibers is to be desired by 
tlie breeder, and that efforts to achieve such measurements should be 
encouraged. Then, if for certain purposes it is not necessa^^ to have 
the short fibers sorted in detail, it is still possible to consolidate such 
readings as may be desired into one length class. 

SUMMARY 

A description of a basic design for a cotton-fiber sorter employing 
a photoelectric cell is given. Sorting fibers on seed cotton as to length 
by this method is comparatively rapid, but sources of error and pos- 
sible means of improving the technique and the construction of the 
apparatus are pointed out. 

The method of calculating the data is simple, readily providing 
statistics on average length, modal length, percentage of fibers in any 
length of group or groups, and data from which measures of dispersion 
m^ be obtained. 

This apparatus has been applied to many sortings for use in making 
selections in breeding and genetics studies and in various cotton 
variety and fertilizer tests. 

A close agreement was found between operatom and instruments on 
the same samples, although the instruments have not been calibrated to 
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a standard. Ten cotton seeds should ordinarily provide an adequate 
sample for photoelectric sorting. There is a fairly close a^eement 
between photoelectric sorting and measurements of single fibers, as 
regards average length and modal length. 

The principal error in the photoelectric method of sorting fibers 
appears to be an inadequate consideration of the shortest fibers. The 
few very longest fibers also are not accurately measured. The effect 
of the structure of the fiber and the logarithmic absorption of light in 
relation to these errors are discussed. 
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VARIABILITY IN GERMINATION OF FRESHLY 
HARVESTED AVENA ' 


By F. A. Coffman, agronomist, and T. R. Stanton, senior agronomist, Division of 

Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department 

of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Freshly harvested seeds often do not germinate satisfactorily. From 
some points of view this slowness to germinate is undesirahle, but the 
possibility that it may have certain advantages should not be over- 
looked. Growers have long been cognizant of the heavy losses result- 
ing from the sprouting of grain in the bundle or shock. Obviously, 
from the practical viewpoint, delayed germination might j)rove ex- 
tremely desirable in a wet harvest season. Any variety in which 
germination is retarded even for a few days, when moisture and 
temperature conditions are favorable, might escape considerable 
damage in the field. Comparatively little attention has been given 
as yet to the few reports of the wide variation in the germinability 
of freshly harvested seed of different varieties of the small grains. It 
seemed important, therefore, to determine the extent of such variation 
among varieties of oats. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Sifton {13, p. 28) ^ stated that ‘‘in the majority of cases there is a 
slight rise in the germination of oats during the first 4 or 5 years of 
storage.” 

Harrington (7) cites Kinzel {10, p, 133) as saying that oats reached 
their full germination capacity in 2 months after harvest, but their 
full germination energy only after 8 or 10 months. 

Whitcomb {13, 16) stated: “The curing in the field had a slight 
beneficial effect on the initial germination but it was not well defined” 
{15, p. 87), and “Aging grain in the laboratory for from 4 to 12 weeks 
decreased the dormancy to a minimum” {16, p. 32). 

Garber and Quisenberry {6) found that in crosses between Avena 
sativa L. and ^1. fatua L. delayed germination is an inherited recessive 
character and that it is somewhat loosely linked with the fatua type 
of seed articulation. They ^parently recognized a variation in 
degree of dormancy among different strains of A. fatua in their cul- 
tures. 

Eastham {3, p. 81) stated: 

In wet, cold harvest years many samples of Black Winter oats do not germinate 
readily under normal laboratory conditions. Although such Oats will grow per- 
fectly well under field conditions, yet they may only show a germination of from 
20 to 30 per cent, after several weeks in test. 

Eastham pointed out that merely lowering the temperature of the 
germination chamber is helpful, or if this proves unsuccessful, the 
placing of the samples on ice for 4 or 5 days will readily overcome the 
difilculty. 

^ Received for piiblloatloa December 22, 1937; issued July 1, 1938. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 71. 
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S'oy (5), of New Zealand, reported that samples of oats are fre- 
quently found that do not give complete germination within the 
standard testing period of 12 days. He pointed out that almost 
invariably such samples are newly harvested. Foy^s samples un- 
doubtedly represent Red Algerian oats, a type that is grown almost 
exclusively in New Zealand. 

Deming and Robertson {2) studied dormancy in three oat varieties. 
They observed {2^ y. 10): 

There is considerable dormancy in Kanota oats (Avena hyzaniina) but little, 
if any, in the types of Avena saliva tested. The test agrees with field observations 
regarding sprouting in the shock. Both Colorado 37 and Nebraska 21 sprout 
readily in the shock under unfavorable weather conditions. 

Johnson (^, p. 283) reported that in Arena fatua — 

(1) Great variations were found in the after-ripening periods of a number of 
A. fatua selections. (2) Evidence was obtained which strongly indicated that 
delayed germination is determined by a condition of the seed coat which develops 
after fertilization. (3) llesults from tests of entire ])anicles indicated a correlation 
between germinability and the position of the seed in the panicle. (4) The after- 
ripening period of secondary grains was showm to be much longer than that of 
primary grains. 

Hyde {8, p. 363) observed that in comparison with the fully ripened 
oats those incompletely after-ripened differed in three ways: 

Firstly, the optimum temperature for rapid germination was lower, being in 
the vicinity of 14° C. Secondly, the si)eed of germination at low temperatures 
was higher than that of fully after-ripened oats under the same conditions. 
Thirdly, at temperatures of 1 8° or 20° C. and higher, the germination of a pro- 
portion of the grain was greatly delayed. 

Larson, Harvey, and Larson (/7) studied the length of the dormant 
period in cereal seeds Collected from the small-grain varietal plots at 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. They found that oats cut in the 
ripe stage generally had a short rest period. The Goplier variety 
completed its afterripening and germinated fully within 26 days. 
They tested early, midseason, and late varieties of common oats 
(Avena saliva) only. A rest period of any considerable lengtli was 
found only in the late varieties. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Twenty-five distinct varietal oat types were used in this experiment. 
These included both wild and cultivated varieties classed morphologi- 
cally as belonging to six species and subspecies. Both winter and 
spring varieties of cultivated oats were included. The samples used 
were typical of the variety in each case, but only one sample of each 
was grown. It is recognized that there is some possibility that addi- 
tional samples of these varieties grown under other conditions might 
have germinated differently than in the experiments reported here. 

Most of the varieties tested were strictly spring types, the excep- 
tions being Fulghum (H. C.® 726, C. I.^ 3227), a strain of C. I. 708, 
Nortex, Fulghum (winter type, C. I. 2500), Aurora, Lee, Hairy Cul- 
berson, and Winter Turf. Of these Fulghum (C. I. 3227), Nortex, 
and Aurora may be grown from either fall or spring seeding, but the 
other four are grown only from fall seeding. Stanton ( 14 ) has re- 

» C., ao abbreviation of Hays Cereal, indicates the accession number of selections made at the Fort 

iSxpetttmeat station, Hays, Kans. 

^ < C. 1. refers to accession number of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases (formerly Office of Cereal 
fnvastiliatlon8)i IT. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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cently reported on the origin and history of many of these varieties, 
including Brunker, Fulghum (C. I. 3227), Nortex, Fiilghuin (winter 
type, C. I. 2500), Coastblack, Richland, Black Mesdag, Victory, 
Miami, Cornellian, Markton, Aurora, Victoria, Lee, Hairy Culberson, 
and Liberty Hull-less. Murphy and Stanton {12) and Stanton and 
Murphy {14A) reported on the introduction of Berger and Victoria 
from South America. The strains of Early Champion, Victor, Winter 
Turf, White Tartar, and Stonn King used were typical of the varietal 
types classified by Etheridge (4). Early Joanette is the only cultivated 
variety that has not been described in the literature. It is an early 
black oat of little economic importance, obtained from Illinois by the 
junior writer in following up an oat varietal survey made in 1919. 
Its origin is unknown, but on the basis of information available as to 
its characteristics it may have originated as a selection from Burt or 
some other varie^ of Avena hyzantina C. Koch. 

Ludoviciana (C. 1. 1781) is a variety of the wild red oat that was 
obtained from the Mediterranean region about 25 years ago. It is 
typical of the type known as Avena sterilis var. ludoviciana; (Durieu) 
Husnot, which does not have hairy awns such as A. sterilis var. 
macrocarpa (Moench) Briquet. 

The common wild oat used in these investigations was received for 
varietal identification from a cii’cus company of Allentown, Pa. The 
sample was taken from a carload of oats that had been screened from 
Imrd sfiring wheat and graded as feed oats. It is a typical gray- 
seeded variety of Avena fatua, and for convenience it has teen referred 
to as the ‘^Mlentown” oat (C. I. 3322). 

The oats tested were grown in the greenhouse at the Arlington 
Experiment Fami, Arlington, Va. Plants were harvested as soon as 
the upper leaves of the jirimary culms had begun to turn yellow, whicli 
occurred during the period from April 3 to May 1, 1933, in the differ- 
ent varieties. The seed was threshed at once, and a sample of straw 
of each variety was saved for moisture determination. The seed of 
each variety was divided into 5()-kemel samples, placed in open paper 
containers, and kept in a screen -covered case in the laboratory. 
Toward the end of the test a few samples of less than 50 kernels were 
used, because of shortage of seed. 

One sample of each variety was placed in the germinator immedi- 
ately after harvest and the remaining samples at successive intervals 
of 3 to 4 days thereafter. The seed was germinated between blotters 
at a temperature of about 60° F. With a few exceptions germination 
counts were made at 3-day intervals. One sample of each variety 
was retained for moisture detennination. It was weighed each time 
a new sample was placed in the germinator, and at the end of the test 
it was oven-dried and weighed. 

In these tests any seed showing a protruding coleoptile was con- 
sidered as having germinated. Ungerminated seed usually remained 
in the germinator until it rotted, or until the end of the test. The 
germinator was disinfected with a weak solution of formaldehyde to 
reJtard mold. 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

GERMINATION OF SPECIES AND VARIETIES 

Germination tests were made on approximately 300 samples of seed 
of various a^ees of 25 varieties during the period from April 3 to June 
22, 1933. The varieties are divided into the following four groups 
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according to the promptness of germination of the freshly harvested 
seed: (1) Prompt, (2) slow, (3) very slow, and (4) delayed, as shown 
in table 1. Freshly harvested seea or seed not over 4 days old of 
‘^prompt'^ varieties usually had started to germinate by the fifth day 
after harvest and witliin 5 to 7 days at least 80 percent had germinated. 
One variety classed as '‘prompt^’ (Liberty Hull-less) started to germi- 
nate the second day after harvest but did not germinate 100 percent 
until the twelfth day. Three-day-old seed of Early Champion ger- 
minated 100 percent in 7 days, although the gennination of the freshly 
harvested seed was considerably delayed. 

Table I.— Number of days for initial germination of 9i5 species and varieties of 
A vena stored for various periods after harvest 


Time required for gerniination^fter storage for- 


.species, and variety 

No. 
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> A inore or le.% lotennedlate type that may t,>e classified as Iwlongiug to either A vena saliva or A bttzantina 
depending on characters considered. * 

i Did not germinate throughout duration of test, ended June 22. 


Tbe percentage gennination for those varieties classified as germi- 
nating promptly is given in table 2. 
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Table 2. — Percentage germination of samples of 0 promptly germinating varieties 
of Avena stored for various periods after harvest 


Oermination after being in geriiiinator for - 


Variety 
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Table 2. — Percentage germination of samples of 9 promptly gerrninating varieties 
of Avena stored for various periods after harvest — Continued 


Germination after being in gormlimtor for— 


Variety 
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Freshly harvested seed of the Amna, sativa varieties, Black Mesda^?, 
Cornellian, Miami, Victory, Hairy Culberson, Winter Turf, and Early 
Champion, germinated promptly, as did also one variety of A. by- 
zantina, Fulghum (winter type), and the one variety of A. nuda L., 
Liberty Hull-less. 

The gemination of varieties classed as “slow^’ is shown in table 3. 
These usually had started to germinate by the sixth day after harvest, 
and seed 2 to 4 days old started germinating promptly. Varieties 
classed as slow included Richland, Early Champion, and Aurora, be- 
longing to Avena sativa^ the A. sativa var. orientalis vaj’iety Storm 
King, and the only A. fatua strain tested. No variety classified mor- 
phologically as belonging to A, byzantina, was included in this 
germination group. 

Seed of varieties classed as ‘‘very slow” (table 4) started to germinate 
in from 8 to 27 days; seed 7 days old germinated promptly. These 
varieties included Markton, Ijcc, and Victor, classed morpholo^cally 
as belonging to Avena sativa; White Tartar, belonging to A. sativa 
var. orientalis; Brunker and Fulghum (C. I. 3227), bdonging to A. 
bymntina. 
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The varieties classed as “delayed’^ (table 5) did not germinate 
effectively until about 2 months after harvest, regardless of whether 
the seed was in the germinator or in dry storage, although partial 
germination occurred earlier in some samples. The varieties in this 
poup are Early Joanettc and Victoria, classified morphologicallv as 
belonging to Avena sativay and Berger, Nortex, and Coastbfack, 
belonging to A. byzantina, and the strain of A, sterilis var. ludoviciana. 

These results offer an explanation of why poor field stands sometimes 
are obtained from seed of strains of Red Rustproof oats, such as 
Appier and Nortex, when sown in the South in August for early fall 
pasturage. 


Table 3. — Percentage germination of samples of 4 slow-germinating varieties of 
Avena stored for various periods after harvest 
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Table 4 . — Percentage germination of samples of 6 very slow-germinating varieties 
of Avena stored for various periods after harvest 


Variety 


Markton (.4. dativa, midseason). 
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Table 5. — Percentage germination of samples of 6 varieties of Avena showing 
delayed germination^ stored for various periods after harvest 
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The data iii general show that the varieties classed morphologically 
as belonging to Are^ia saliva varied widely, exhibiting all degrees of 
slowness or rapidity in germination. One Variety classed as belonging 
to A. hyzantiim was prompt in germination, but the other varieties of this 
species showed more or less dormancy. Varieties of A, sativa orkntalis 
were also inclined to be slow to germinate. Among the wild species, 
A. sterilisy the supposed progenitor of A, hyzantina, was very slow in 
germinating, and A. fatua, the supposed progenitor of A. sativa, was 
classed as ‘"slow.” 

There is a possibility that some of the varieties classed morphologi- 
cally as belonging to Arena sativa that exhibited more or less dormarjcy 
in these tests may have originated from hybrids with A. hyzantina, 
Markton, Victoria, and Early Joanette have characteristics other than 
slow germination that indicate that they may have been derived in 
part from this species. 

Other vaiieties classed as belonging to Avena. sativa that give some 
indications of dormancy are Victor, Richland, Aurora, and Lee. 
Aurora was originated as a selectioji from Red Rustproof, and Lee as 
a hybrid between Aurora and Winter Turf, hence their A. hyzantina 
derivation is established , This suggests that dormancv may be 
helpful as an indicator of the probable origin and relationship of oat 
varieties. 


RELATION OF KERNEL CHARACTERS TO GERMINATION 

Several investigators have indicated that certain morphological 
characters of the oat kernel are associated with (lormancy. Table 0 
contains a tabular description of the principal distinguishing morpho- 
logical characters of the oat kernel of the varieties and strains included 
in these experiments. 

Oats having the 5 recognizable kernel colors were tested in the 
following numbers: Black, 4; gray, 4; red, 0; yellow, 4; and white, 0. 
Variation in promptness to germinate occurred in all color classes of 
cultivated oats, but except for Victoria, an oat of reddish-gray color, 
only black and red oat varieties w^re classed as having “delayed” 
germination. Of 10 black or red varieties of cultivated oats, 8 were 
very slow or delayed and 2 were prompt in germination . Avena Jatua 
(gray) and A. sterilis (red) Avere slow in germination. Varieties 
having the darker-colored kernels appear more frequently to have 
delayed germination. 

Oat varieties may have one or more awns per spikelet in almost 
all panicles or awns few to almost entirely lacking. The awns may 
be straight or twisted. Varieties in each germination class included 
some classed as awnless and some having twisted awns and straight 
awns. It would seem that awn type is not an index of dormancy 
in oats. 

The type of basal scars in oat kernels may be classed as prominent, 
obscure, or absent. Of the five strains classed as having prominent 
basal scars, germination was slow or delayed in all. 

Oat kernels with prominent basal scars shatter readily, and varieties 
of this type probably would not be perpetuated in nature without 
ftoma d^ree of dormancy. 

The mode of separation between the primary and secondary kernels 
of tlie oat spikelet has been described as abscission in Avena sativa 
fracture in A, sterilis, and intermediate in certain varieties 
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having characteristics of both species {lA ) . Seventeen of the varieties 
included in these experiments have the sativa type of separation or 
articulation, four varieties were classed as separating by fracture, as 
in A. sterilis, and three as intermediate. The data indicate that 
dormancy is most often observed in oats having a fracture or inter- 
mediate separation. Only one variety so classed germinated prompt- 
ly. Varieties separating by abscission may or may not liave delayed 
germination. 


Table 6. — Kernel characters and type of germination of 25 varieties of Avena 
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Few. - . 
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do 
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..do 
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...do 
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.. .do 
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do 
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do 
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do 


...do... 


FTorapt. 


Of the 25 varieties tested, 4 were classed as having no basal hairs, 
and Arena nuda could not be studied for this character. Four of the 
five oat varieties classed as having delayed germination had many 
basal hairs, and the fifth had a few. It has been shown, however, that 
at least in some oat types, notably fatuoids, having a prominent basal 
cavity and numerous hairs, delayed germination may not occur. 

Dark-colored kernels, prominent basal scars, and numerous basal 
hairs, that often accompany slow or delayed germination, are frequent- 
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ly found in the species Aveim jatua, A, sterilisj and A. hyzantina^ in 
which slow or delayed germination usually occurs. However, appar- 
ent relationship of these characters to dormancy may be merely 
incidental. 


RELATION OF KERNEL SIZE TO GERMINATION 

Table 7 presents data on size of kernel and percentage of groat in 
kernels of the oat varieties included in this experiment. The varieties 
are listed in the order of the weight per 100 kernels. 

Table 7.- - Kernel weighty percentage of groat, kernel length, and type of germination 
of 2o varieties of Avena 
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Oven-<lry 
weight of 
1(X) kernels 
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Delayed. 

Victor... 

3.51 

72.2 

19 

V’ery slow, 

Miami 

3. 54 

78.3 

. 

Prompt. 

Markton 

3 59 

77.0 

18 

Very slow. 

Nortex 

3. f-0 

80.9 

18 

Delayed. 

Coastblack - 

4. OS 

77.7 


Do. 

Storm King 

4.2t) 

70.4 1 


Slow. 


» Qroat only. 


On the basis of weight, small- and large-kerneled varieties more 
frequently exhibited dormancy than varieties with kernels of medium 
size. The nine varieties that germinated promptly had midsized 
kernels weighing from 2.40 to 3.54 g per 100 kernels. Liberty Hull-less 
was included in this group, although, on the basis of groat weight, its 
kernels might be classed as large. 

The highest percentage of groat occurs in the varieties having mid- 
sized kernels, and in this group, as just shown, a large percentage of 
the varieties are prompt in germination. This might indicate that 
heavy hulls are related to dormancy were it not for certain exceptions 
among the varieties having delayed germination, such as Nortex, 
Early Joanette, and Coastblack. 

Apparently no relation exists between delayed germination and 
kernel length, kernel weight, or percentage of groat. 

relation of GROWTH HABIT. COLD RESISTANCE, AND MATURITY TO 
GERMINATION 

the five varieties of winter oats, germination was prompt in 
Haffy: Culberson, Winter Turf, and Fulglium (winter type, C. 1. 
2^0), very slow in Lee, and delayed in Coastblack. 
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Additional varieties included in these tests that are extensively 
grown from fall seeding are Nortex and Fulghum (C. 1. 708), of which 
C. 1. 8227 is a selection. Germination was very slow in the strain of 
Fulghum and delayed in Nortex. Hairy Culberson and a F'ulghum 
(winter type) strain were recently reported by Coffman (!) to be more 
hardy than Winter Turf. These data indicate that delayed germina- 
tioTi in freshly harvested oats is not associated with wintei* growth 
habit or cold resistance as found in the hardier winter types. 

Spring oat varieties ranging in maturity from the earliest to the 
latest were tested. Among earl 3 '-maturing cultivated varieties ger- 
mination was jjronipt in Black Mesdag and Elarly Champion and slow 
in Aurora aiul Richland, very slow in Brunker and Fulghum (C. 1. 
3227), and (1 clayed iii Early Joanette. Midseason varieties were 
similarly widel^^ distributed among different germination classes, 
(^ornellian, Miami, and Victory germinated promptlj^; Markton was 
very slow; and germination was dela^^ed in Berger and Nortex, the 
latter a vari<»ty grown both from spring and fall seeding. Sev^eral 
late-maturing varieties were tested, (termination was slow in Storm 
King, very slow in Victor and White Tartar, and delayed in Victoria. 

Lii)erty Hull-less, a inidseason oat, germinated promptly. The 
early-maturing strain of Arena fat ua tested germinated slowly, and the 
midseason strain of A, sU rills germinated very slowly. The data 
presented indicate that dela.ved germination is not nece»ssarily related 
to time of maturity in oats. 

GERMINATION OF PRIMARY AND SE(^ONDARY KERNELS 

In recording the data on germination it soon became evident tliat 
the primary kernels of the spikelet frequentl^^ germinated before the 
secondary kernels. Thereafter the germination of primar^^ and second- 
ary kernels was recorded separatel^^ and these data are presented in 
tal)le 8. Tlie weighted average germination of freshly harvested seed 
of the four prompt-germinating varieties, Cornellian, Miami, Victory, 
and Early (Champion, that eventually germinated 100 percent was 33 
pGU'cent for the primary keniels, 20 percent for the secondary kernels 
within 4 days, and 97 and 91 percent, respectively, within 7 days. 
There was some indication that the secondary kernels germinate 
relatively more promptly after storage for 0 da^ys or more following 
harvest than they do within 3 days after harvest. 

RELATION OF MOISTURE CONTENT TO GERMINATION 

A relationship has been reported between moisture content and 
dormancy in seeds. Data on the percentage of moisture in the seed 
and straw of freshly harvested oats and in the seed 3 or 4 days later 
are presented in table 9. 

The data show wide variations in the moisture content of oat 
varieties in each germination class at the time the seed was harvested. 
Twelve of the twenty-five varieties had less than 15 percent moisture 
in the seed at harvest. Varieties having the highest moisture content 
were not necessarily those slowest to germinate among either the wild 
or the cultivated species. Seed of freshly harvested Black Mesdag, 
which germinated promptly, contained 16.3 percent moisture, whereas 
seed of Coastblack containing 15.3 percent, Berger 13.3 percent, Lee 
12.1 percent, and Markton 13.8 percent were delayed or very slow 
in germination. 
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Table 8, — Germination of primary and secondary kernels of 12 varieties of Avena 


Gorraination 


Variety 


Cornellian 

Black Mesdag- 
Miami .. 


Victory,. 

Aurora,, 


Early Champion . 


Richland. 


A.fatua, “Allentown” 

Markton 

Brunker... 

Fulghum 

A. 8teriU8\&r. ludoriciam.. 

Weighted average i 

Do.i 


Age of 
seed 


3 or 4 days 

6 or 7 days 

9 to 15 days 

24 to 69 days 

Pri- 

Second- 

Pri- 

Second- 

Pri- 

Second- 

Pri- 

Second- 

inary 

ary 

mary 

ary 

mary 

ary 

mary 

ary 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

44 

44 

100 

100 





48 

15 

100 

79 



100 

KK) 

94 

75 

100 

IH 

100 

100 



2 

0 

100 

UM) 





t)3 

13 

100 

87 



ioo 

100 

13 

0 

100 

90 

100 

100 



76 

59 

100 

100 





93 

95 

100 

100 





0 

0 

92 

86 



iw 

ioo 

0 

0 

57 

29 





0 

0 

64 

29 

82 

39 

1(X) 

100 

11 

7 

100 

too 





70 

G2 

100 

100 





0 

0 

82 1 

0 

89 

9 



0 

0 

59 

13 





48 

8 





' io(V 

100 

90 

70 



iuo' 

100 



0 

0 

63* 

0 

87 

0 

... 


0 

0 

90 

40 





0 

0 

89 

36 





0 

0 

66 

52 





0 

0 

00 

55 



100 

ioo 

27 

13 

97 

75 







45 

13 





o' 

0 

69 

20 





0 

0 

46 

17 





43 

30 

65 

49 



’"lOO 

100 

33 

20 

97 

91 



1 100 

1 100 


» Average of the 4 prf>mi)t-germinating varieties (Cornellian, Miami, Victory, and Early Champion) 
that eventually germinated 100 percent. 


Table 9. — Days to germinate^ and moisture content of fresh seed and seed S or 4 days 
old, and moisture content of straw at harvest, of 26 varieties of Avena 


Time in germinator until germination*- 


Moisture content 


Germination type and oat 
variety 


PromT)t: 

Black Mesdag 

Cornellian 

Early Champion 

Fulghum (winter type) . . 

Hairy Culberson 

Liberty Hull-less 

Miami... 

Victory 

Winter Turf 

Slow: 

A.fatua, “Allentown” 

Aurora 

Richland 

Storm King 

Very slow: 

Brunker 

Fulghum (C. 1. 3227) 

Lee 

Markton 

Victor 

White Tartar 

Delayed; 

.4. aterilis var. ludoviciana., 

Berger 

CoBStWaek 

Kihiy Joanette 

■Nortex 

vrctoria 


Began 

Reached 80 percent 

Seed 

Straw 

Fresh 

seed 

Seed 3 or 

4 days 
old 

Fresh 

seed 

Seed 3 or 

4 days 
.old 

Fresh 

3 or 4 days 
old 

Pays 

Pays 

Pays 

Pays 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

4 

6 

6 

8 

16.3 

13. 3 

70. 5 

3 

3 

6 

7 

12.6 

12.0 

76.1 

6 

3 

49 

6 

12.8 

11.9 

76.3 

5 

2 

11 

8 

11.0 

11.6 

70.0 

3 

5 

11 

8 

10.0 

11.3 

68.7 

2 

3 

14 

3 

14.6 

13.5 

73.4 

3 

3 

6 

6 

13.8 

11.8 

73.7 

6 

7 

6 

35 

13.8 

13.4 

61.8 

5 

2 

11 

8 

11.2 

11.8 

m.r 

4 

5 

21 

8 i 

32.6 

16.6 

70.7 

6 

6 

(>) 

(’) 

16. 0 

13.1 

74.7 

6 

5 

*74 

70 

17.7 

13. 3 

79. 0 

9 

6 

(•) 

49 

14.6 

10.9 

76.2 

18 

6 

47 

44 

16.6 

11.5 

74.8 

15 

14 

77 

G) 

27.1 

15. 3 

72.9 

15 

12 

59 

53 

12.1 

9.6 

70.2 

8 

27 

(>) 

(‘) 

13.8 

13.2 

73.2 

12 

9 

68 

62 

17.4 i 

12,0 

69.1 

27 

13 

(*) i 

58 

19.8 

11.6 

73.6 

14 

12 

(») 

(») 

16.4 

15.3 

73.8 

29 

40 

(0 

(>) 

13.3 1 

11.3 

76.0 

66 

12 

(*) 

53 

16.3 i 

9.4 

68.3 

64 

56 

80 

(0 

21.6 

12.4 

79.6 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

23.3 

13.7 

68.4 

68 

66 

0) 

(») 

19.1 

14.8 

72. 2 


1 Did not germinate as much as 80 percent at end of test. ^ Did not germinate within 81 days. 
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Within 3 or 4 days after harvest all but three varieties had less than 
15 percent moisture and could be considered as approximately air-dry. 
Periodic fluctuations in moisture content due to changes in atmos- 
pheric humidity after that time were too small to affect appreciably 
the condition of the seed. 

During this short interval after harvest, retardation in germination 
was decreased in some varieties along with the reduction in moisture 
content. The behavior of the varieties in the delay ed-genniiiation 
groups, however, shows that drying alone can have only a limited 
effect in breaking dormancy in oats. 

The moisture content of the straw at harvest time varied from 
01.8 to 79.6 percent in the different varieties. There appeared to be 
little or no relation between promptness of germination and the 
moisture content of the straw. 

SUMMARY 

Freshly harvested seed of varieties of Avtna satioa showed all 
degrees of prompt, slow, and delayed germination. The freshly har- 
vested seed of the varieties of A. hyzantinaj A. faiua^ and A. sterilis 
sliowed slow or delayed germination. A single variety of .^1. 7}uda 
germinated promptly. Indications are that dormancy may prove 
valuable in tracing the f)robable origin of oat varieties. 

After storage for 7 to 10 weeks after harvest, when the experiment 
had ended, all varieties except Fulghum, Victoria, and Arena sterilis 
var. hidoviciana Aumed a high 7-day germination. Dormancy was no 
longer evident in many of the varieties after storage for 4 weeks. 
No Nortex seed stored less than 66 days germinated satisfactorily, 
thus explaining the poor field stands frequently obtained following 
the use of freshl}^ harvested seed of Red Rustproof strains. 

Delayed germination was not definitely associated with time of 
maturity, growth habit, or cold resistance. Freshly harvested seed 
of some varieties contained considerable moisture and did not ger- 
minate so rapidly as seed that was allowed to dry for 3 or 4 days. 
Ho>vever, many of the varieties continued to germinate slowly after 
the seed was air-dry, and delayed germination apparently resulted 
largely from factors other than moisture content of the seed. 

Varieties having dark-colored keniels, prominent basal scars, and 
numerous basal hairs on the primary kernels were slow in germina- 
tion. These characters are common to varieties belonging to Arena 
faiuay A. sterilis, and A. byzantina. However, their relationship to 
delay in germination may be merely incidental. 

The varieties that germinated promptly had kernels of medium 
size. When freshly harvested the primary kernels germinate more 
promptly than the small and younger secondary kernels of the 
spikelet. The difference is less evident after a few days* storage. 
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TWO DISTINCT STRAINS OF THE NEMATODE APHELEN- 
CHOIDES FRAGARIAE OCCURRING ON STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS IN THE UNITED STATES' 


By J. R. Christie- 

Ncmaiologist, Diviaion of Nematologij, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

111 tlie southeastern part of the United States strawberry (Fragana 
L.) plants showing symptoms of the disease known as dwarf or crimp, 
harbor in the bud, between tlie young unfolding leaves, nematodes of 
the species Apheltnchoides fragariae (Hitzema Bos, 1891) Christie, 
1982. That tliis nematode is the cause of the disease has been dem- 
onstrated beyond doubt. In Maryland, symptoms usiially appear in 
early July and begin to diminish in severity during October with the 
advent of cool weather. Farther south the period of pronounced 
symptoms may be someiyhat extended, but even in Florida, according 
to Brooks,* the disease is most pronounced from July through Sep- 
tember. 

In certain strawberry plantings on Cape Cod near Falmouth, Mass., 
there occurs a disease somewhat resembling dwarf or crimp of the 
South. This condition first came to the attention of officials of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Exjieriment Station in 1932. In the buds 
of plants showing symptoms are harbored nematodes that appear to be 
morphologically identical with those from southern-grown strawberry 
plants. There is little reason to doubt that the nematodes are the 
cause of the ti'ouble. A microscopic examination of diseased plants 
in itself is very convincing, since the nematodes are usually present in 
enormous numbers — a much greater population than is found in the 
most heavily infested southern plants. The period of maximum symp- 
toms is from about the middle of April to the first of June. At other 
times during the growing season symptoms are much less severe 
although not necessarily lacking. 

Dwarf in the South, therefore, is a midsummer and early fall dis- 
ease, while the Cape Cod trouble is primarily a disease of early spring. 
From the standpoint of control measures the reason for this difference 
in the seasonal occurrence of symptoms is a matter of considerable 
importance. The question arises as to whether the Cape Cod trouble 
and southern dwarf are the same disease behaving in a different man- 
ner under different climatic conditions or whether they are two 
distinct diseases. The close morphological similarity of the nema- 
todes infesting strawberry plants m the two regions makes it impos- 

‘ Recelvtfid for publicaMon Novembor 24, 1937; issued July 1, 1938. This investigation was conducted at 
the C'ranberry Substition, East Warehain, Mass., in ^operation with the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and at the (.Coastal Plain Branch Station, Willard, N. C., In cooperation with the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture. 

* At Willard, N. C., the author was materially assisted by O. A. Meckstroth, avssodate i)athologist. 
Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops jind Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

f Brooks, A. N. crimp— a nematodk disease op strawberry. Fla. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 235, 
27pp.,mus. 1931. 
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sible for the taxonomists to differentiate two species. However, 
races or strains, very similar morphologically but differing physiologi- 
cally, have long been recognized among certain species of plant- 
infesting nematodes. That they occur in the genus Aphelenchofdes 
has already been suggested.^ Among the forms previously described 
as distinct species, A. olesistus (Ritzema Bos) infests the leaves of 
begonias, ferns, and other plants; A. ritzema-bosi (Schwartz) infests 
the leaves of chrysanthemums and other plants; A. subtenuis (Cobb) 
is found in narcissus bulbs; and A. ribes (Taylor) is a bud parasite of 
black currants and gooseberries. All these fonns are morphologi- 
cally so similar to the bud nematode of strawberry plants that Steiner 
and Buhrer ® regard them as physiological strains of A. fragariae. 
Hitherto strains have been, for the most part, host strains, i. e., 
strains more or less specialized to certain plants or groups of plants. 
The writer is aware of no recorded instance where two distinct strains 
of a nematode species are confined to a single host plant. 

The object of the experiments reported in this paper was primarily 
to determine the possible effect of climate and other regional con- 
ditions on the character and seasonal occurrence of disease symptoms 
in strawberry plants caused by the nematode Aphelenchoides fragariae , 
Plants infested with this nematode from Cape Cod and plants infested 
with this nematode from North Carolina were grown side by side at 
Wareham, Mass., and at Willard, N. C. In every instance where 
symptoms developed they were characteristic of the region from which 
the nematodes originated and not of the region in which the plants 
were grown. 

For convenience and brevity the tenns ^^spring dwarf’’ and “sum- 
mer dwarf” are proposed for the Cape Cod type of disease and the 
southern type of disease, respectively. For descriptions and figures of 
summer dwai*f the reader is referred to papers by Plakidas,® Brooks,^ 
and Christie and Stevens.’* The last-mentioned paper also describes 
and figures spring dwarf as it occurs on Cape Cod. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

There was constructed at Wareham, Mass., a concrete isolation 
frame (fig. 1) the walls of which extended 18 inches below and 18 
inches above soil level and which was of such size that two transverse 
walls divided it into three compartments, each 6 by 12 feet. A similar 
concrete isolation frame was constructed at Willard, N. C. The 
arrangement and treatment of the plants were the same in both the 
Wareham and Willard experiments, and the following explanation 
applies in each case. In compartment A, fig. 2, Nos. 1 to 16 were 
strawberry plants of the Howard 17 (Premier) variety, selected in 
fields near Falmouth as showing typical symptoms of spring dwarf, 

* CiiwsTiK, J. R., and Crossman, Louise, water temperatures lethal to begonia, chrysanthe- 
mum AND STRAWBERRY “STRAINS” OF THE NEMATODE APIIKLENCHOIDES FRAGARIAE (ANGUILLUUNIDAK) . 
Ilelminthol. Soc. Wash. Proc. 2: 98-103, illus. 1936. 

» The first three species mentioned were synonymlzed in the followinR publication: Steiner, Q., and 
Buhrer, Edna M, nonspecificity of brown-ring symptoms on narcissus attacked by nematodes. 
Phytopathology 22: 927-928, illus, 1932. The last .sf)ecie8 inentioued (.4. ribes) was synonymized in: 
Steiner, o. gooseberry plants and lilies attacked by the strawberry nematode, aphelen- 
CHOIDES fragariae (anguillulinidae). Helminthol. Soc. Wash. Proc. 1: 58-59. Illus. 1934. 

» pTAidDAS, A. (j. strawberry DWARF. Phytopathology 18: 439-444, Illus. 1928, 

1 BKOG>iSB, A . N. Bee footnote 3. 

^ CJHIPSTIE, J. B., and Btevens, Neil E. strawberry dwarf. IT. S. Dept. Agr. CMr. 297, 8 pp., 
illus. 193^. 
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and transplanted into the isolation frame; Nos. 17 to ‘32 were sup- 
posedly disease-free plants of the Blakemore variety from Beltsville, 
Md., set in the isolation frame and subsequently infested with nema- 
todes from diseased Falmouth plants by dropping the parasites, sus- 
pended in water, into the crown of the plant with a dropper. 



Fhu'kk l.'-lsolaTionlranieat Wareharn, Mass. That at Willard, N. C., was similar in all essential respects. 
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Figure 2.— Arrangement of plants in isolation frame at Warehara, Mass., and at Willard, N. C. A, 1-16, 
Plants affected with the Cape Cod disease when selected from fields near Falmouth, Mass,, and 17-32, 
plants experimentally infested with Aphelenchoideg fragariae from Cape Cod plants; B, uninfested controls; 
C, 1-16, plants affected with southern dwarf when selected in fields near Willard, N. C., and 17-32, plants 
exi)crlmentally infested with Aphelenchoidfs fragariae from North Carolina plants. 

Compartment B was filled with supposedly disease-free plants of the 
Blakemore variety from Beltsville, to serve as controls. 

In compartment C, Nos. 1 to 16 were plants of the Blakemore 
variety selected in fields near Willard, as showing typical symptoms 
of summer dwarf, and transplanted into the isolation frame. Nos. 17 
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to 32 were supposedly disease-free plants of the Blakeinore variety 
from Beltsville infested with nematodes from diseased North Carolina 
plants. In all the compartments a limited number of runner plants 
were allowed to remain, but enough were removed to prevent the for- 
mation of a dense stand. A microscopic examination of runner plants 
removed in thinning indicated to some extent the degree of infestation 
at different times of tlie year. Where runner plants were not fonned, 
a portion of an original plant was sometimes broken away and ex- 
amined. The Wareham experiment was terminated on August 7, 
1936, and the Willard experiment on March 20, 1937. At these times 
an extensive microscopic examination of plants was made. The situ- 
ation did not pennit keeping these experiinents under constant obser- 
vation. Data were secured during periodic visits to the two localities. 

THE WAREHAM EXPERIMENT 

Plants 1 to 16, compartment A, were set into the isolation frame 
June 28, 1934. Distinct sypmtoms of spring dwarf appeared on six 
of the plants during May 1935 but were not as pronounced as when the 
})lants were selected for transplanting the preceding year. None of 
the plants showed distinct sy^mptoms during the spring of 1936. 
When the experiment was terminated August 7, 1936, a miscrosopic 
examination showed an occasional specimen of Apheleockoides fra- 
gariae in some of the plants. In this locality, however, plants affected 
with spring dwarf rarely harbor a large population during late summer. 
Throughout the course of the experiment these plants remained 
stunted. Plant 11 set one small runner plant; otherwise runners were 
not formed. 

Plants 17 to 32, compartment yl, were set into the isolation frame 
June 25, 1934, and infested 2 days later. So far as could be deter- 
mined this attempt to establish an infestation was not suc(*essful, 
perhaps owing to subsequent wilting of the plants during midday 
from the effects of transplanting. A second attempt to establish 
an infestation was made May 24, 1935, and was successful, at least 
for some plants, although clearly recognizable symptoms never 
develojjed. An occasional specimen of A pheleiichoides fro gariae was 
found in some of the plants on microscopic examination when the 
experiment was terminated August 7, 1936. 

Plants 1 to 16, compartment O, were set into the isolation frame 
July 12, 1934. Symptoms of summer dwarf were retained throughout 
the summer but decreased somewhat in severity following transplant- 
ing and largely disappeared during September. On September 20, 
one runner plant from each of eight original plants was removed and 
examined. Of these, two had a moderately neavy infestation, three 
harbored a few specimens, and three were not infested. No indica- 
tion of symptoms appeared during the spring and summer of 1935 
or 1936. All the original plants that were still alive and most of the 
runner plants were carefully examined August 7, 1936, and not a 
specimen of Aphelenchoides fragariae was found. 

Plants 17 to 32, compartment C, were set into the isolation frame 
June 25, 1934, and infested July 13. On September 20, of the original 
plants, six showed summer dwarf symptoms of varying degrees of 
severity and two were dead. The most pronounced symptoms were 
on the runner plants, many of them resembling in every respect 
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similarly affected plants in the South. One runner plant from each 
of 12 of the original plants was examined ; 7 had a moderately heavy 
infestation, 2 harbored a few specimens, and 3 were not infested. 
Of these plants some of the most heavily infested showed moderate 
symptoms, the others were not noticeably abnormal. No indica- 
tion of symptoms appeared during the seasons of 1935 and 1936. 
On August 7, 1936, a careful examination of all the remaining original 
plants and many of the runner plants failed to disclose the presence 
of Aphelenchoides fragariae. 

None of the uninfested plants in compartment B developed recog- 
nizable symptoms. From time to time throughout the duration of 
the experiment, runner plants were removed and examined. All 
plants whose appearance could in any way be regarded with sus- 
j)icion were included among those examined, but Aphelenchoides 
fragariae was never found. 

THE WILLARD EXPERIMENT 

Plants 1 to 16, compartment A, were set into the isolation frame 
May 29, 1935. They were shaded with burlap for a few weeks, then 
covered with slat frames providing one-third sliade until September 
14, when all shade was permanently removed. Since diseased Blake- 
more j)lants were not available in the Falmouth region, it was neces- 
sary to use Howard 17 plants, a variety that does not thrive in the 
southern climate. Furthermore, these plants could not be selected 
until considerably past the time when transplanting can be done 
most successfully at Willard. Partial shade during the hottest part 
of the first summer seemed advisable. Many of these plants never 
entirely lost their abnormal appearance during the summer of 1935, 
althougli such symptoms as persisted were much less pronounced 
than when the plants were selected for transplanting. On January 
16, 1936, three of these plants showed quite pronounced symptoms 
resembling infested plants on Cape Cod during May, and several 
others showed slight but recognizable spring dwarf symptoms. A 
part of the crowm of tw^o of the plants showing slight symptoms w^as 
removed for examination; each harbored a heavy population of 
AphAenchoides fragariae, characteristic of spring dwarf. During the 
summer of 1936, as during the preceding summer, some of these plants 
never entirely lost their abnormal appearance although such symptoms 
as persisted w’ere much less pronounced than during early spring. In 
1937, observations were made on March 20, wdien the experiment 
wuis terminated and the plants were examined. All plants were 
small and had a stunted appearance. One showed pronounced symp- 
toms and w^as heavily infested. Eight showed slight but recognizable 
symptoms; of these, three harbored a heavy infestation, five a moder- 
ately heavy infestation, and one a few specimens. Of the remaining 
plants, four did not show^ symptoms and w^ere not infested and three 
w^ere dead. 

Plants 17 to 32, compartment A^ were set into the isolation frame 
December 7, 1934, and infested May 29, 1935. These plants w^ere 
sliaded in the same manner and for the same period as Nos. 1 to 16. 
All plants were apparently normal on July 18, 1935, but by August 
13, three had developed suspiciously crinkled leaves and one showed 
distinct symptoms. By September 14 these abnormalities had dis- 
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appeared. On January 16, 1936, four plants showed moderately pro- 
nounced spring dwarf symptoms and several others showed slight 
but recogmzable symptoms. In some cases traces of these abnormali- 
ties persisted throughout the summer. On March 20, 1937, seven 
plants showed recognizable symptoms and all were heavily infested; 
three plants did not show symptoms and were not infested ; and six 
plants were dead. 

Plants 1 to 16, compartment (7, w^ere set into the isolation frame 
July 6, 1934. Distinct symptoms reappeared on nine of the plants 
during July 1935 but were less pronounced than when the plants 
were selected for transplanting the previous year. Kecognizable 
symptoms appeared on some of the plants during August and Septem- 
ber 1936 but were less pronounced than in 1935. Very few runners 
were produced at any time, although the original plants became 
large with many subdivisions of the crown. On March 20, 1937, 
a microscopic examination revealed only an occasional specimen of 
Aphelenchoidefi fragariae on some of the plants. This w as in agree- 
ment wdth the nematode population usually found in infested southern 
plants at this time of the year but was in marked contrast to the 
very heavy infestation encountered in plants 1 to 16, compartment 
A, infested with the Cape Cod strain. 

Plants 17 to 32, compartment (?, were set into the isolation frame 
Decemlxu* 7, 1934, and infested July 19, 1935. Ten of the plants 
had developed typical symptoms by ^ptember 14, 1935. Symptoms 
were also conspicuous on many of the runner plants, of which a greater 
number had been set than was the case with plants 1 to 16. During 
midsummer of 1936 recognizable symptoms appeared on some of 
the plants, but they \Vere less pronounced than during the preceding 
summer. When the plants were examined microscopically on March 
20, 1937, a specimen or tw’o of Aphelencholdef^ fra gar kie were found on 
some of them by careful searching. 

The plants in compartment B were set into the isolation frame De- 
cember 7, 1934. No indication of symptoms was seen during 1935. 
From time to time runner plants and any plants that seemed abnormal 
in appearance were removed for examination, but all wrere free from 
the parasite. Late in the summer of 1936 tw'o plants developecl 
symptoms of summer dwarf, and microscopic examination showed 
that both were infested with Apkelenehoides fragariae. The origin of 
this infestation is not known. 

DISCUSSION 

Diseased strawberry plants from Cape Cod, when growui at Ware- 
ham, Mass, (plants 1-16, compartment A) and diseased strawberry 
plants from North Carolina, when growm at Willard, N. C. (plants 
1~16, compartment (7), showed most severe symptoms during the 
first year and progressively less severe symptoms thereafter. In 
general, both lots produced few runners. The plants at Wareham 
experimentally infested with the Cape Cod strain (plants 17-32, 
compartment A) were little affected by the parasite, and their growth 
thro^ghout the experiment was about the same as that of the controls. 
Foi* some reason the experimental infestation did not result in a suffi- 
cient nematode population to materially affect the plants. The plants 
at Willard experimentally infested with the southern strain (plants 
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17 -32, compartment C) produced runners rather freely the first year 
but thereafter produced fewer runners than did the controls. 

Diseased southern plants growm at Wareham (plants 1-^16, compart- 
ment C) produced few runners during the experiment even though 
the nematode population gradually disappeared. Plants at Ware- 
ham experimentally infested with the southern strain (plants 17-32, 
compartment C) produced runners rather freely throughout the 
experiment. During the first year many of these runner plants 
showed typical and quite pronounced symptoms of dwarf; but these 
symptoms did not reappear during the following two summers, 
apparently because of the gradual reduction of the nematode popula- 
tion that was unable to maintain itself under northern conditions. 

The behavior of diseased Cape Cod plants growii at Willard (plants 
1-16, compartment A) and of plants experimentally infested with the 
Cape Cod strain (plants 17-32, compartment yl) was about the same. 
Symptoms were clearly recognizable in 1936 as early as January 3, 
when the plants harbored the heavy nematode population character- 
istic of infested fdants during April and May in the vicinity of Fal- 
mouth. It should be recalled in this connection that from January 
to March plants affected with summer dwarf and growing under 
southern field conditions never develop pronounced symptoms or 
harbor a large nematode population. 

During January, February, and March, 1931, the nuinber of 
ApheJenchnUles fragariae harbored by each of 65 plants was determined. 
Tliese plants were of the variety Klondike, selected in fields near 
Chadbourn, N. C., during the summer of 1930 when all showed pro- 
nounced symptoms. Counts Avere made on five plants each week. 
The greatest number of Aphelenchoidefi fragariae specimens found in 
any plant was 80, and tlie average for the 3 months was 10 per plant. 
Counts on 5 plants j)er week, or a total of 20 plants, from the same 
locality during September 1931 gave an average of 221 specimens per 
plant, the greatest number in any one plant being 605. Five plants 
selected in a field near Falmouth on April 24, 1934, and showing typical 
symptoms of spring dw^arf harbored approximately 2,800, 8,620, 7,800, 
9,700, and 12,900 specimens of Aphelenchoides fragariae, respectively.** 

The intensit}^ of the nematode infestation and the time of the year 
w hen it becomes greatest are the most outstanding differences between 
spring dwarf and summer dwarf. The plants in compartment A at 
Willard affected with spring dw^arf retained the tendency to harbor a 
large population of Aphelenchoides fragariae during early spring, when 
plants affected with summer dwarf have only a few^ specimens. Dur- 
ing January 1936 and March 1937, many of the infested plants in 
compartment A had a much greater nematode population than is 
found in infested North Carolina plants during the period of maximum 
symptoms. 

These experiments indicate that the differences betw^een the behav- 
ior of the parasite causing summer dwarf and that causing spring 
dwarf and the respective seasonal occurrence of symptoms are not 
due to the influence of climate or other regional conditions. All the 
facts indicate that two diseases are being dealt with wdiich result 
from two distinct races or strains of Aphelenchoides fragariae. The 

* CiiRWTiE, J. R., and Boyi>, O. C. aphelenchoides fkagariae on cape cod strawberries. 8. 
Bur. Plant Indus. Plant Disease Reptr. 18: 45-48, 1934. [Mlmeojjraphed.] 
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potential geographic range of each disease, liowever, may be restricted 
by climatic conditions. That summer dwarf can become permanently 
established as far north as Massachusetts seems doubtful. Spring 
dwarf occurs in the regions of Falmouth and Dighton, Mass., but has 
not been found elsewhere in the New England States. What is in ail 
probability the same disease has been found near Merc ban tville, 
N. J., on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and in Fairfax County, Va. 
From the results of the Willard experiment one would conclude that 
this disease probably can and perhaps does occur as far south as 
North Carolina. 

SUMMARY 

When strawberry plants showing typical symptoms of summer 
dwarf were moved from North Carolina to Warehara, Mass., they 
retained, to some extent, both their symptoms and their nematode 
population throughout the remainder of the growing season. When 
strawberry plants growing at W'areham were experimentally infested 
during early summer wdth Ajyhelenchoides fragarim from southern 
plants, typical symptoms of summer dwarf were freely developed 
during July and August. In neither case were recognizable symptoms 
developed during the following two summers, and at the end of the 
third season the plants had entirely lost their infestation. There was 
no tendency for northern (dimatic conditions to change the seasonal 
occurrence of symptoms; but instead, symptoms disappeared after the 
first summer, apparently owing to the gradual extermination of the 
nematodes. 

When strawberry plants showing typical symptoms of spring <lwarf 
were moved from ‘Falmouth, Mass., to Willard, N. C., neither the 
character nor the seasonal occurrence of the disease was changed 
excei)t that symptoms occurred much earlier in the year. Plants 
growing at Willard and experimentally infested with nematodes from 
Cape Cod plants behaved in a similar manner. After two summers 
in the southern climate there was no significant reduction in the 
nematode population. 

It is concluded that spring dw^arf and summer dw^arf are caused by 
two different strains of Aphdenckoldes fragarlae that are indistinguish- 
able morphologically but differ physiologically. 
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PRESERVATION OF CYANOGENETIC PLANTS FOR 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS ' 

Hy Keinhold II. Biuese, jvnior chemist, and James F. Couch, chemist, Path- 
ological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, United Stales Department of 
Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The need of an efficient preservative for samples of fresh cyano- 
p^enetic plants intended for chemical analysis has long been recog- 
nized. In the past, reliable figures for the hydrocyanic acid content 
of such plants could be obtained only from specimens collected 
immediately before aiialysis. This fact is due to the rapidity with 
which the hydrocyanic acid content changes after the plants are 
gathered, resulting in a variable loss of hydrocyanic acid which renders 
the analytical figures uncertain. Considerable disa])pearance of 
hydroc,yanic acid occurring when (‘yanogenetic plants are stored wuth 
water has been reported by Dezani, {IS) ^ Alsberg and Black, {S) and 
otheis {20, 20), These considerations make impossible a comparison 
of plants grown in different places under different climatic and soil 
conditions if the samples must be transported great distances for 
analysis. 

In a projected stud^^ of tlie factoi’s involved in cyanogenesis it w’as 
desired to obtain samjdes of several varieties of cyanogenetic plants 
from widely scattered regions. These included localities in Utah, 
Colorado, Oklahoma. Texas, and Vii*ginia. The chemical studies 
w(M*e conducted in tlie laboratories of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
ill Washington, I). C. The transportation of some of the samples 
refjuired 7 days by ex])ress, so that a long interval elapsed between 
collection and analysis. In some cases it appeared that refrigeration 
would preserve the samples without great change during transit, but 
this method was impracticable. It was decideci, therefore, to study 
other means as well as refrigeration for preservation of the samples, 
and this jiaper records the results of that investigation. 

FORMATION AND PRESERVATION OP HYDROCYANIC ACID IN PLANTS 

Hydrocyanic acid does not appear to exist as such in cyanogenetic 
plants {9,' 17, 18, 21) but results from the interaction of an enzyme 
C‘emulsin’') and a glucosidc wliich contains a CN group capable of 
being hydrolyzed to hydrocyanic acid. The rate of hydrocyanic acid 
formation, once the process begins, is originally rapid but diminishes 
after some hours and then proceeds slowly for an indeterminate time. 
Studies by Auld (4, 5), Caldwell and Courtauld {8), Tammann { 24 ), 
and Willstatter and Cstinyi {31) indicate that the enzymic hydrolysis 
of amygdalin is not complete. Auld observed a decomposition of 93.3 
percent in 22 liours, and Caldwell and Courtauld report 98.2 and 98.5 

> Received for publication March 8, 1938; issued August 1938. 
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percent in 67 and 90 hours, respectively. Auld considers these 
percentages too high. 

Charlton (9) and, independently, Warth (28) found that after 
enzymic hydrolysis of Burma beans a further quantity of hydrocyanic 
acid could be obtained by extraction with hot water and acid hydrol- 
ysis of the extract. Narasimha Acharya (7) states tliat 72 hours is 
required for complete cyanogenesis in sorghum. Under these coji- 
ditions it is essential that a preservative should not inactivate the 
enzyme present in the plant and so stop all cyanogenesis, and in addi- 
tion that it should so act as to prevent or at least minimize loss of the 
hydrocyanic acid liberated by enzyme action. The ideal preservative 
would be one that could act solely to prevent loss of hydrocyanic acid 
without disturbing other metabolic processes in the sani})le, and that 
would permit quantitative recovery of the hydrocyanic acid produced 
during the preservation. 

Some attempts to obtain an effective j)reservative have been r«^- 
y)orted. Bninnich (7) stated that the addition of formalin or chloro- 
form to sorghum completely stops formation of hydrocyanic acid. 
Alsberg and Black (2) employed alcohol to preserve specimens of 
certain grasses. Willaman and West (SO) used 20 cc of 3-percent 
alcoholici sodium hydroxide and 2 cc of chloroform for samples pre- 
served for 4 to 8 days and reported no loss of hydrocyanic acid in the 
material. Willaman (29) in a later study found alcohol and mixtures 
of alcoholic sodium hydroxide wuth chloroform and of alcohol with 
chloroform or ether to be effective preservatives of sorghum, lie 
concluded that alcohol, chloroform, and ether stimulate the synthetic 
action of the glucoside enzymes, leading to an increased hydrocyanic 
acid content of the ])lant.^ 

BACTERIAL DECOMPOSITION 

In the storage of plant material the (|uestion of the jiossibility and 
effect of bacterial decomposition arises. The observation that certain 
micro-organisms may so decompose protein as to lead to the formation 
of hydrocyanic acid introduces a factor that must be considered in all 
studies on preservation. Emerson, Cady, and Bailey ( 14 ) report that 
certain micro-organisms living on slightly acid protein media evolve 
hydrocyanic acid provided no free mineral acid is present. Clawson 
and Young (10) identified one of these organisms as Bacillus pyo- 
cyaneus and stated that B. fluorescens and other organisms yiroduce 
hydrocyanic acid from proteins. Clawson and Young call attention 
to the fact that in most of the work tha t has been done on cyanogenetic 
plants the workers were using nonsterile material “which could have 
been easily contaminated by a hydrocyanic acid -producing organism.” 

The probability that this explanation of <‘yanogenesis would ac- 
count for the hydrocyanic acid content reported for Phaseolus lunatus, 
sorghum, wild cherry, flax, and other cyanogenetic plants was removed 
by the isolation of the cyanophoric glucosides present in these plants 
and the proof that they may evolve hydrocyanic acid under sterile 
conditions such as boiling with strong mineral acids. 

Further evidence on this point is afforded by the present study in 
whic|) it has been found that cyanogenetic plants preserved with 1 
and 2 percent of mercuric chloride evolved as much and in some cases 
more hydrocyanic acid than control plants stored under nonsterile 
conditions. 
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PLANTS USED IN THIS INVESTIGATION 

A number of (lifl’crent species of c.yano^^enetic plants were used in 
this study since it was not known whether an effective preservative 
for one type of plant would be eciually effective for a- different species. 
In most cases both fresh and dried material was available, but for 
Johnson grass (Sorghvfn halepense) only dried plant was obtained. 
Wild cherry {Prunm aerotlna) was collected in Arlington County, 
Va., as needed. Another species, P. melanocarpay was collected m 
the neigh borliood of Salina, Utah, by A. B. Clawson, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and shipped to tlie laboratojy both as dried plant 
and in preservative. Arrowgrass (Trlglovhm maritlma) was also 
collected by Clawson in various localities in Utah and was sliipped 
both as dried plant and in ])reservative. Sudan grass (S. vulgare \ar. 
Kmlaiifrinis) was collected near Dernier, Colo., by C. W. Stiles, Jr., of 
this Bureau, and was shipped both as green and as dried plant. Dried 
Johnson grass was obtained from Woodward, Okla., through the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. A large number of specimens of sojgbum 
(S. vulgare^ were obtained from a variety of sources. Through the 
<*ourtesy of J. H. Martin, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, growing 
plants of 1 5 varieties of sorghum were made available, and later plants 
growing under greenhouse conditions were provided. Dried material 
of 12 varieties of sorghum grown at Chillicothe, Tex., was obtained 
through the courtesy of fl. C. Stepliens, of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. The ])rinci[)al studies (»f sorghum were made with the varie- 
ties hegari, spur fetorita, and white Italian broomcorn. vSpecimens 
of gn^en arrowgrass and P. rnelaiiocarpa were j)reserved by Claw’son 
in lUah befon' shipment. All other speciimms used in this study w ere 
preserved in the laboratory at Wasliington, I). C. 

METHOD OF PREPARING AND PRESERVING SPECIMENS 

Customarily IdO g of fresh ])Jant was taken. The (luantity of dried 
plant used was 10, 25, or 50 g, tlepending on the cyanide content of 
the specimen. The dried j)lant w^as ground througli a food chopi)er 
or Jiiill, placed in a pint-sized clamp-topped preservative jar e(|uipped 
with a glass top and rubber gasket, tlie preservative was addeil, and, 
except in special (uises, the jar was filled to the shoulder with distilled 
water. Tap water of high quality was used in cases where no inter- 
ference could be caused by the dissolved matter. 

In the preparation of the samples of fresh plant used in these experi- 
ments, the material was passed through a food chopper equipped with 
the rotary cutter of 1-cm orifice measured at the circumference. The 
hash w’as then thoroughly mixed, any juice that had been squeezed 
out being added, a portion was taken for moisture determination, 
and the remainder was weighed into sample jars as rajiidly as possible. 

The specimens preserved at Washington were then stored at definite 
temperatures until reciuired for use. Since field specimens could be 
received at this laboratory within 7 days after collection it was ac- 
cepted, at first, that a preservative that would prevent undue change 
in the specimen for that length of time wnuld be suitable for use. 
Consequently most of the early experimental samples were not kept 
for longer periods. However, when it was found that some substances 
seemed to possess very good preservative powers a number of experi- 
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inents were conducted to deterniine the length of time specimens 
might be stored and still yield accurate figures on analysis. 

METHOD OF ANALYZING SPECIMENS FOR HYDROCYANIC 

CONTENT 

The hydrocyanic acid content of the various samples was deter- 
mined by the method of Liebig as modified by Deiiig^s {12). No 
difficulty that could be traced to the plant alone w^as experienced, but 
on several occasions the preservative rendered the end point obscure 
or titration quite impossible. The plant specimens were customarily 
washed into a fj-liter flask with enough water to make 1,200 to 1,500 
c(‘ of final volume, and the mixture was distillerl over a free flame into 
10 cc of 5-percent potassium hydroxide solution. Approximately 400 
cc of liistillate was taken ami titrated, after which distillation was 
continued until only insignificant (luantities of cyanide collected in 
the receiver. 

SOURCES OF ERROR 

The princi])al source of error in this study originated in the method 
of sampling the green plant. It was impossible to obtain a homogem*- 
ous mixture from which several samples might be taken for compara- 
tive analyses without allowing considerable loss of hydrocyanic acid 
and so rendering the results worthless. Since the distribution of 
cyanogenetic substances is not uniform in various types of tissues in 
the plant, any excess of one type will alter the hydrocyanic acid con- 
tent of the sanqde. Even in samples restricted to leaves there is a 
dilference in the various portions of the leaf structui’e (25), and with 
samples that (Muitain a portion of stalk, wdiich is fibrous and difficult 
to comminute and distVibute uniformly through the ground sanqile, 
the probability of error is much increased. Dried material may be 
ground to fine jiow'der and intimately mixed so that error from this 
source is much diminished but not completely eliminated. 

Another source of possible error arose in the transference of the 
stored sample to the flask in which it was to be distilled. With warm 
samples from the incubator at 37° C., especially when the hydro- 
cyanic acid content is high, there is a possibility that hydrocyuiriic 
acid vapor may escape while the sample is being transferred. In 
cases in which this loss was likely to be appreciable, the samples were 
weighed into the distilling flask and the preservative solution was 
added at 37° if the sample was to bo incubated. The flask was then 
tightly stoppered and was not opened until it was connected to the 
condenser for the actual distillation. 

The probable loss of hydrocyanic acid by reaction in the cont(mts 
of the flask during distillation appears to be a source of error inherent 
in the process. Aside from losses of hydrocyanic acid due to incom- 
plete cyanogenesis and disappearance of formed hydrocyanic acid by 
processes in the stored sample, the error inherent in the" method may 
reach 1 percent. Since precision of the order attained in ordinary 
inorganic analytical procedure is not required in studies of the type 
reported in this paper, an error of this magnitude is small as compared 
with experimental differences and does not invalidate the conclusions 
tv) be drawn from the experiments. Much more serious are the errors 
derived from incomplete cyanogenesis and from loss of hydrocyanic 
acid by apparent conversion into other substances. 
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PRESERVATIVE ACTION OF DIFFERENT SUBSTANCES 

Since the absolute hydrocyanic acid content of the plants under 
investigation was not known and the figures obtained by various 
experimental treatments differed within wide limits, it was necessary 
arbitrarily to select one of the results as a standard with which the 
other figures and processes might be compared. Ordinarily the high- 
est figure obtained was selected as the standard. Jt represents the 
figure that the chemist would report as the hydrocyanic acid content 
of the sample. 

It was found convenient to calculate the analytical results in milli- 
grams of hydrocyanic acid per 100 g of plant rather than in percent. 
Consequently all the tabular data are expressed in that unit. Figures 
for green plant are reported on a green rather than on a dry basis 
since no moisture determinations are available for plants collected at 
a distance and shipped in preservatives. 

UNTREATED SAMPLES 

Sj)ecimens of the plants were ground through a food chopper, and 
the* weighed quantity was placed in the preserving jar. The speci- 
mens were then stored at some definite temperature for the stated 
time and analyzed. The results (table 1) showed that hydrocyanic 
acid disappeared during storage in larger than permissible quantities 
when the specimens were stored at temperatures likely to be encoun- 
tered during shipment from the place of collection to the laboratory. 
As indicated by table 1, hegari kept at a low temperature suffered no 
loss in 4 days. 

Tabi.k Ifyfirocyanic acid recovered from fresh plants after storage without added 
preservative for different periods 




Arrowjjrass 

Ucnari 

1)0 .... .. 

Pruvuit .serotinn 
1 ) 0 ... 

Su<1hii srass 


* Temperature was variable owing to the transport of the samples across country in summer weather. 

REFRIGERATION 

The observation that hegari apparently did not change after stor- 
age for 4 days at 9° C. suggested further study of this means of pres- 
ervation. A collection of fresh Spur feterita leaves was minced in a 
food chopper, and lOO-g samples were weighted into 5-liter flasks. 
To one of these, 1,200 cc of water was added and the hydrocyanic 
add was distilled. The sample gave 14 mg of hydrocyanic acid per 
100 g of plant. A second sample was mixed with 1,200 cc of water, 
incubated 24 hours at 37°, and then gave 26.5 mg of hydrocyanic acid 
per 100 g. This figure was taken as the standard. A third sample 
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was allowed to remain without the addition of any other substance 
for 36 hours at laboratory temperature (25°) and then analyzed. It 
gave 3 mg per 100 g. The other samples were put in two refrigerators 
one at 9° and the other at 10°. After 24 hours, five of the samples 
in the refrigerator at 9° were removed, one was mixed with 1,200 (c of 
water and distilled, and the remaining four were placed in a cold- 
storage chamber at — 10°. The refrigerated samples were withdrawn 
at 24-hour intervals beginning at 48-hour intervals, mixed with 1,200 
cc of water, and the hydrocyanic acid distilled. The results are re- 
ported in table 2. None of the refrigerated samples gave as much 
hydrocyanic acid as the standard, the quantity ranging from 46 to 
66.2 percent of the criterion. To determine whether this result was 
due to suspension of cyanogenesis during refrigeration, one sample was 
incubated at 37° with 1,200 cc of water for 24 hours. It yielded only 
4.05 mg, or 15.3 percent, of the standard. The experiment showed 
that the mechanism by wdiich hydrocyanic acid is destroyed was 
considerably increased by the treatment. The results indicated that 
refrigeration as a method of preservation would not lead to accurate 
results so far as sorghums are concerned. 


Tabi.e 2. — Recovery of hydrocyanic acid from fresh Spnr feteritaleaves after refriger- 
ation under varying conditions 


Pori<Kl of preservation iin<l 
terniwratiire (° C.) 


None . 

24 hours at :i7° > . . . . . 

36 hours at 2.*)° 

24 hours at ... . . ... 

24 hours at 10® 

48 hours at 9®.. 

96 hours at 9® . . ... 

120 hours at 9® .. . ... 

24 hours at 9® then 48 hours 
at -10®.— ... 


Ilydro- 



Hydro- 


ryanic 

Hydro. 


cyanic 

H ydro- 

uoid in 

cyanic 

Period of pre.servation and 

acid in 

cyanic 

100 K of 

acid re- 

teniiwature (® C.) 

100 of 

acid re- 

tost si)ec- 

covery 


tost spoe- 

covery 

inien 



inien 


Mifli- 



Milli- 


{/rams 

Percent 


gramx 

Percrnl 

14 

.62.8 

24 hours at 9® then 48 hours 



20. .6 

100. 0 

at -10®: 24 hours at .37®. 

4.06 

1.6.3 

3 

; 11.3 

24 hours at 9° then 72 hours at 



16. 6 

' 58.6 

-10® 

16.7 

69. 2 

12.2 

46.0 

24 hours at 9® tlieti 96 hours 



1.6. .5 

.68. .6 

at - 10® 

1.6.77 1 

.69, .6 

17.6.6 

66. 2 




12. 69 

47.9 




1.6.5 

58. .6 





» Taken as the stan<iar<l. 


WATER ALONE 


A few specimens were stored with water as the only added substance, 
with the results show^n in table 3. 


Table 3." Hydrocyanic acid recovered from fresh plants after storage in water for 

S or 6 days 


Plant 

Periorl of 

Tempera- 
ture of 

Hydrocyanic acid per 
! 100 K of plant in- - 

Hydro- 

pre.serva- 

tion 

preserva- 

tion 

Standard 

Test spec- 
imen 

cyanic acid 
recovered 

. .. 

Dayn 

0 

Milligrams 

MilligraviH 

Perceni 

8 

0) 

163. 8 

163.8 

100 

Prvmiti HrotiBo 

3 

25 

131.8 

123 

93. 3 

Sudiin ftraas: 

3 

25 

116.6 

96.2 

82.5 


1 See footnote 1, table i. 
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CHLOROFORM MIXTURES 

A number of experiments were made witii chloroform alone and 
mixed with water or alcoholic potassium hydroxide (3 percent), or 
both. In one experiment the alkali was replaced by tartaric acid, 
which showed a high degree of preservation. In this test 100 g of 
ground hegari was mixed with 300 cc of water containing 5 g of tartaric 
acid and 2 cc of chloroform, incubated 24 hours at 37°, and then 
stored for 17 hours at 9°. The mixture gave 7.38 mg of hydrocyanic 
acid per 100 g of plant as against 7.56 mg in the standard, or a recovery 
of 97.6 percent. In one experiment, as shown in table 4, a larger yield 
of hydrocyanic acid was obtained after 4 days of preservation of 
hegari with chloroform alone than after 1 day of incubation with 
water alone, the figure for which is taken as standard. This result 
may be explained by assuming that chloroform depressed the hydrol- 
ysis of the hydrocyanic acid during the time of storage. On the whole 
the mixtures used cannot be considered satisfactory preservatives, 
and in addition the presence of chloroform in the distillates during 
analysis caused a milkiness at times that interfered with observation 
of the end point. 


Table 4.- Hydrocyanic acid recovered, from fresh plants after storage ivith chloroform 
mixtures for different periods 


C'oinposition of preser- 
alive 


i 

i 

1 

I H ydrocyanie 
jicifl per 100 jr of 

1 plant in - 






Pt riod 
of pres- 

Tein- 



Hydro- 


Alco- 


I'lanf 

pera* 
tore of 



cyanic 

acid 

Chlo- 

rofonii 

Iiolif 

potas- 

sium 

Water 


lion 

preser- 

vation 

Stand- 

ard 

Test 

si)eci- 

recov- 

ered 


hydrox- 









ido 














MHU‘ 

Mitli- 


Cc 

CV 

Cc 


DnifK 


drama 

grams 
139. 9 

Percent 

2 




Arroweruss-. . 

0 

0) 

103. 8 

85.4 

2 


300 

do. - . . 

0 

0) 

103. K 

, 110 

89.1 

2 



Jlofiari - -- 

4 

25 

7.50 

8.2 

108.4 

2 


300 

..<1(1- - - 

1 

9 

17. 75 

17. H 

KM). 0 

4 



..do . . . 

1 

37 

10 

9.2 

92.0 

2 

2lV 


do.. - .. 

1 ^ 

25 

7.50 

0 

79.4 

2 

2H 


. do - - -- 

8 

25 

7. 50 


79.4 

2 

20 

280 

Prunn^ ^notinn .. . 

1 

25 

72.4 

23.8 ! 

32. 9 

4 


- . >-l 

. . do - - 

1 

37 

58.9 

54.0 

91.7 

2 



.do. - 

3 { 

25 

131.8 

113.4 

80.0 

2 

20 

280 

Spur fftprita . 


25 

30.4 

10.4 

34.2 

2 


300 

Sudan pruss . 

3 

25 i 

no.o 

90.2 

82 5 

\ 


IKK) 

White Italian bn oinoorn ... . 

30 

25 

2f).5 

21.6 

81. 5 

*> 

* 1 


300 

.. , do - ... , 

()0 ' 

25 

20. 5 

10. 2 

1 

01. 1 


1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


ACIDS 

Although it is well known that increasing the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of cyanogenetic mixtures results in a decreased yield of 
hydrocyanic acid (11, 21, 27, 29), it was considered advisable to 
obtain data on this phenomenon under the conditions of these experi- 
ments. Various strengths of different acids in water were added to 
samples of the plants, and some of the mixtures were then incubated 
for 24 hours at 37° C. Several of these were then stored in an ice 
box at 9° for a further 17 hours before analysis. 
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Table 5. — Hydrocyanic acid recovered from fresh plants after storage with different 
acids in the dilution indicated for different periods 



cs 

u- 



>■ 

1 

Hydrocyanic 

."H 



•4-S 


U 

Cl 

acid im 100 g 




1 

% 


cn 

& 

® H 

e.o 

of plant in— 


Acid 

JC 

tl 

§ 

Plant 

1 

oXS 

1 

3 « 
tt 

§ 

1 

0 

u 

CS 

n 

•V 


<0 

pf 



3 




oo 


0- 

H 

CO 

H 

a 


Per- 





Milli- 

mm- 

Per- 


cent 

Cc 


J lours 

®C. 

grams 

grams 

cent 

Aluminum sulphate K. 

6 

1,000 

Prvnvs serotina... 

1 

25 

110.3 

95, 2 

81.9 

Lactic 

3 

1 

300 

Sudan grass 

24 

37 

16.5 

15.4 

93.3 

no 

300 

300 

300 

do. 

24 

37 

10.5 1 

12.7 

70.9 

Phosphoric 

4 

do . 

41 

25 

7.50 

3.88 

51.3 

Salicylic 

1 

White Italian broomcjorn 

Days 

3 

26.5 

24.8 

93. 0 

Do 

1 

300 

Sudan grass ... 

P. serotina 

3 

25 

116.0 

109 

93. 5 

Do. . 

1 

300 

3 

25 

131.8 

127.4 

96. 7 

Do 

1 

300 

..,.do 

3 

2.5 

131.8 

125.3 

95. 0 

Do 

6 

300 

Arrowgrass 

Sudan grass . 

0 

(^) 

(3) 

37 

103.8 

147.7 

90.2 

Sulphuric 

2 

300 

Hours 

41 

7.50 

5.08 

75. 1 

Do 

3 

300 

.do. 

24 

1 

10. 5 

3.5 

21. 2 

Do . 

5 

300 

White Italian broomcorn . . , 

25 

20. 35 

5.4 

20.5 

Tartaric 

10 

300 

Ileguri- 

41 

(*) 

7. 50 

0. 59 

87. 1 

Do 

10 

300 

.do.* 

41 

(•’) 

(*) 

37 

7.50 

0. 76 

89.4 

Do 

,5 

1,000 

300 

do.* .. .. 

41 

10 

10.8 

108. 0 

Do 

f) 

do 

24 

10.5 

12.2 

73.9 






1 Calculated on weipht of plant. 

2 Acid in reaction, though not technically an acid. 

a 24 hours at 37® and 17 hours at 9®. 

< See footnote 1, table i. 

« Frosted. 

Tlie results are reported in table 5, the strength of the acid being 
calculated to tlie weight of plant and not to the volume of liquid. 
Thus, 10 percent of acid refers to 10 g of acid per 100 g of plant used 
in the exjierinient, Tlie results obtained from the use of the different 
acids were in general similar, the differences noted suggesting that tlie 
effective agent in loss of hydrocyanic acid is the concentration of 
hydrogen ions. The greatest effects were obtained with sulphuric and 
pnosphoric acids and less with weak acids, such as lactic and salicylic. 
Indeed, if salicylic acid did not distill with the hydrocyanic acid and 
tend to interfere with the subsequent titration it would merit further 
consideration as a preservative. The effect of lactic acid was of 
interest because of its possible formation in silage and the findings 
of Collins {11) that lactic acid markedly depresses the rate of evolution 
of hydrocyanic acid from linseed. The question whether the observed 
effects of various acids are to be referred solely to hydrogen-ion 
concentration or whether the character of the anion is also a factor 
is being investigated in this laboratory. 

ALKALIES 

A few experiments were made to determine the effect of alkalies 
on the cyanogenetic plants used in this study. Tliese tests were 
usually made in connection with experiments on other preservatives 
and served to furnish comparative data. The results obtained, 
reported in table 6, are in agreement with those found by Swanson, {23) 
Auld^ (5) and others. They raise the important question whether tlie 
effect of the alkali is inhibition of the cyanogenesis or destruction of the 
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hydrocyanic acid after its formation. The data, althouj^h too few 
in numoer to permit conclusions, indicate the probability of the latter 
alternative. With Prunus serotina, in which ordinarily cyanogenesis 
takes place very rapidly, there was an 80 to 90 percent decrease in 
hydrocyanic acid recovered, whereas with Sudan grass, in which 
cyanogenesis is somewhat slower, the decrease was 91 to 96 percent. 
With alcoholic potassium hydroxide, in which case the alcohol would 
be expected to repress cyanogenesis and so act to heighten the effect 
of the alkali if the first alternative were true, actually the contrary 
effect was noted. Increasing the quantity of alcohol present resulted 
in a larger yield of hydrocyanic acid. 


Table 6. — Hydrocyanic acid recovered from fresh plants after storage in alkaline 
liquids in the dilutions indicated 


Preservative 

of pre- 
itive 

Diluent ' 

Plant 

preser- 

ion 

o 

c 

a).S 

Hydrocyanic 
acid i)er lOOg 
of plant iu-“ 

!2 

1 

3 

£ 

Strength 

serve 

Period o 
vat 

« U 

II 

V 

h 

Stand- 

ard 

Test 

speci- 

men 

>» 

•c 

>* 

a 

5 

Calcium hydro.\i<le . 

Pet. 

2 

Water... 

Sudan grass 

Days 

3 

“C. 

26 

Millu 

grams 

1 If), f) 

Milli- 

grams 

10 

Pci. 

8.6 

Do 

5 

do... 

Prnnun motina 

3 

26 

J31.8 

27.0 

20 5 

Do 

10 

....dc 

.do 

3 

26 

131. K 

21.6 

16.4 

M aKnesium oxide 

6 

. do 

Arrowgrass . 

f) 

(*) 

26 

163.8 

57.8 

35.3 

Potassium hydro.xide. 

2 

25 i)er cent alcohol 

P. serotina. 

3 

168.8 

14 

8.8 

Do 

2 

60 percent alcohol. 

. ..do 

3 

26 

158.8 

21.6 

13.6 

Sodium carbonate ... 

2 

W'ater 

White Italian broom- 

3 

26 

36. 6 

11.8 

33.2 

Do 

2 

. ...do 

corn. 

1 Sudan gr ass ... .... 

3 

25 

1I6.G 

4.4 

3.8 

Do.. 

2 

- -do 

P. serotina ... 

3 

26 

168.8 

14.6 

9.2 

Do 

2 

..do.. 

Arrowgrass.. 

1 

0 

0 ) 

163.8 

112. 1 

68.4 


‘ 300 cc was used in all cases. 
2 See footnoli! ], table 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRESERVATIVES 

The results obtained in tests of a number of substances which 
proved not to be suitable are reported in table 7. Toluene was used 
because of its well-known antiseptic action. With one sample of hegari 
it yielded an increased quantity of hydrocyanic acid. However, during 
the experiment, the mixture was stored at a low temperature, 9® C., 
a condition under which another sample of hegari without preservative 
lost no hydrocyanic acid during 4 days^ storage (table 1). With 
samples of other plants the loss of hydrocyanic acid w^as too large to 
warrant the further use of toluene which, in addition, has the disad- 
vantage of distilling over with the hydrocyanic acid and interfering 
somewhat with the titration. 

Glucose, thymol, and hexone added to samples of Prunus serotina 
resulted in mixtures that yielded as much hydrocyanic acid after 24 
hours as did a sample incubated at the same temperature for 24 hours 
with the addition of water only. Thymol and hexone distill with 
the hydrocyanic acid and may interfere with the titration. 
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Table 7. — Hydrocyanic acid recovered from fresh plants after storage with miscel- 
laneous preservatives in water solution for 1 to 3 days 


Prosei vative 

Strength 
of pre- 
ser\ a- 
tive 

Plant 

Period 
of pres- 
erva- 
tion 

Tetn- 

Hydrocyanic 
acid per 100 g of 
plant in — 

Hydro- 

cyanic 

of pres- 
ervation 

Stand- 

ard 

Test 

si)ecl- 

men 

acid re- 
( 0 vered 

7'oluene (alone) 

Percent 

2 

2 


Days 

3 

^C. 

2n 

Milli- 
grams 
131. K 

Milli- 

grams 

11.3.4 

Percent 

86.0 

Do -- 

do 

3 


131. H 

1(K). 0 

79. 5 

Do 

2 

W'hite Italian broomcorn . . - 

1 

2/) 

2R. 5 

24. 3 

91.7 

Do 

4 

Hegari 

1 


17. 75 

19. 4 

109.3 

(Jlticwe - 

4 

P. nerofina . . . , . . 

1 

37 

72.4 

72.4 

100. 0 

Thynicl 

4 

do . - . . 

1 

37 

72.4 

73.4 

101.4 

Hexone 

K 

do - - 

1 

! 37 

25 

72.4 

72.4 

100. 0 

Aniline.- . 

2 

W’^hite Italian br(»onieorn 

3 

20.5 

2,3. 8 

89.8 

Do.- 

4 

P.serotina 

3 

25 

101 

101 

100. 0 

/)-Toluidine 

Pyiidine . 

4 

do . . - 

•' 

25 

101 

149 

92. 5 

4 

do - . - . . 

3 

25 

101 

144.8 

89.9 

Formaldehyde 

4 

TIegari . . 

1 

37 

7. 50 

(1) 

(') 

Do . 

1 

dc - . 

1 

37 

7. 50 

1 76 

23. 3 

Hexarnine 

1 

do 

2 

9 

32.1 

9.7 

30. 2 

Do 

1 

Spur feterita . .... 

2 

9 

22 

8 

3(). 4 

Tyrosine.-- . , 


Hegari 

<■) 

0) 

7.56 

7.02 

92.9 


> Not titratable. 

» 24 hours at :i7° followed by 17 hours at 9”. 


It was thought worth while to determine w hether very wetik tilkalies 
such as the organic bases - aniline, /j-toluidine, and pyridine might 
be e fleet ive in preventing the loss of hydrocyanic acid without inter- 
fering with cyanogen osis. It was found that these substances were 
effective as compared 'with inorganic alkalies and might be worthy of 
further investigation. All of them have the disadvantage that they 
distill with the hydrocyanic acid and may interfere in tlie titration. 

Formaldehyde, hexamine, and tyrosine were employed in some tests 
to determine whether the addition of these substances might not 
increase the quantity of hydrocyanic acid by actual ])hytosny thesis. 
Except in the test with tyrosine there was a great detTcase of hydro- 
cyanic acid, and in the experiment in which 4 percent of formaldehyde 
was used so much of tlie aldehyde was present in the distillate that 
the reagent was immediately reduced to colloidal silver and no titra- 
tion could be made. In spite of the low temperature at which the 
hexarnine mixtures w ere stored there was a considerable loss of hydro- 
cyanic acid, indicating a very direct effect of hexarnine on cyanogenesis. 

ALCOHOL IN VARIOUS DILUTIONS 

The wrcll-known fact that ethyl alcohol in the higher concentrations 
inhibits the action of enzymes raised a question whether the concen- 
tration effective for preserving cyanogenetic plants would not also 
inhibit the cyanogenesis to such an extent that this feature could not 
be overcome by subsequent handling of the samples. A series of 
experiments was conducted to detennine (1) whether alcohol possesses 
sufficient preservative action to be useful, (2) in how low’^ a concentra- 
tion alcohol might still be effective, (3) how long the preservative 
action continues, and (4) w^hether these properties differ with different 
species of plants. The alcohol used was U. S. P, grade ethanol, which 
was diluted with distilled water to the desired concentration. The 
samples were weighed into the standard jars, covered with 300 cc of 
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the diluted alcohol, and set aside at 25° C. for the time indicated. 
Three samples of fresh arrowgrass were preserved at Salina, Utah, and 
shipped by express to the laboratory and so were exposed to various 
temperatures incidental to transport across the country during August. 
The data, reported in table 8, show that alcohol is a good preservative 
for short periods in low concentrations and for the four species repre- 
sented by the plants studied. Table 9 contains a rearrangement of 
certain of these data to show the effect of different concentrations of 
alcohol with different species. In concentrations of 25 percent ancl 
lower alcohol gave good results. The higher concentrations used indi- 
cated some decrease of the cyanogenesis presumably by inhibition of 
enzyme action. 


I'abi.e H. ~ Hydrocifanic acid recovered from fresh plarits after storarje with varying 
percentngcH of nlcohcl for different periods 


A Icohol 


Period 

Temper- 

(per- 
cent ) 

Plant 

of iireser- 
vation 

at are of 
pri'ser- 
vation 



Pays 

"r 


ISndan crass.. . . . 

3 

25 

10 

Do - . . . 

Primus serntim 

Whit<‘ Ttalnin brooincorn ... . .. . i 

0 

3 

1 

25 

25 

25 


Do . . .. ... : 

3 

25 


Sudan crass . ... 

3 

25 


P, serotina . 

3 

25 

15 

Do.i ,. 

7 

25 


Arrowcra.s,s 

0 

(0 


Hcgari . j 

14 

25 


Do.i. . . ! 

! 21 

25 


Spur feterita . ..i 

7 

25 


Sudan grass ... ; 

3 

25 

20 

Do 

!! i 

25 


Spur feterita . | 


2.5 ; 


Do 

7 ' 

25 ' 

25 

• Sudan grass 

3 i 

25 ; 


1 P. scrofina 

3 1 

25 i 


Do.. 

3 

25 

50 

White Dalian tiroonicorn . _ 

Sudan grass 

3 

3 

25 

25 

(i) 


Arrowgrass ... 

») 


Do ..... 1 

0 

(2) 

95 

• White Italian brooincorn . . .. .... 1 
[/^. sernfma . . I 

3 

25 


3 

2.5 

— 

- . ■ 


_ . 


Hydrocyanic nefd ])or 
KM) p cf plant in 


Standar;! 

Test speci- 

men 

Mifliijrams 

Milligrams 

110.0 

114.5 

Ilf). 0 

114.5 

K)1 

lOH. 5 

35. 0 

33. 5 

20. 5 

24.8 

no. 0 

no. 0 

101 

175 

110.0 

108. 0 

103. H 

1.53.4 

19.7 

21.3 

10 

9. 2 

20. .5 

28.0 

no,o 

115.0 

IIO.O 

113. 4 

20.5 

27.0 

20. 5 

28 

110.6 

108 

131.8 

131.8 

131. H 

140.4 

20. 5 

25. 4 

no.o 

98. 2 

163.8 

142.8 

103. 8 

144,7 

20.5 

14 

131.8 

92 


Hydro- 

cyanic 

acid 

rocoveriMi 


Percent 
9S.2 
9H. 2 

104. « 

94. 1 
93 0 

KM). 0 
108, 7 
93. I 
93.0 
108. I 
92. 0 
107. 9 
99. 1 
97. 2 
104 1 

105. 7 
92. 0 

100. 0 

100 . « 

95. S 


88.3 
52. 8 
09.8 


' Frosted. ^ Sec footnote 1, lablc 1. 

Table 9. — Hydrocyanic acid recovered from fresh plants after storage in alcohol of 
varying strength for d to 7 days 


Hydrocyanic acid rocovored from ■ 


Al(U)ho] 

(iwrcenD 

White 
Italian 
broom corn 

Spur 

feterita 

Sudan 

grass 

Prunus 

serotina 

Arrowgrass 

10 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1 98. 2 

1 98.2 

Percent 

J 104. 0 

Percent 




15 

f 94. 1 
\ 93. 0 

} 107. 9 

100. 0 

t 108. 7 
\ ' 93. 1 

1 9;lo 

20 


104. 1 

/ 99.1 

[ 97. 2 










105. 7 

92,0 

100. 0 


95.8 

62.8 

84.2 

100. 0 

87, 2 


09.8 

88.3 


» Frottad. 
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The question of the length of time that alcohol might preserve these 
plants was studied with reference to the three most suitable concen- 
trations — 15, 20, and 25 percent. Although 10 percent alcohol had 
given good results for short periods it was discarded after one trial 
because of the fact that the moisture in the plant sample, approxi- 
mately 80 percent on the average, would seriously dilute 10-percent 
alcohol and the probability is that such a strength would not preserve 
against bacterial decomposition. Comparison of the effects of 15-, 
20-, and 25-percent concentrations on fresh leaves of Spur feterita for 

10 weeks are shown in table 10. At the end of the first week there was 
a small increase in the quantity of hydrocyanic acid obtained as com- 
pared with the standard, which was obtained after 24 hours of incu- 
bation of the fresh plant in water at 37° C. The rise indicates that 
cyanogenesis continued for several days and that the 24-hour figure 
did not represent the true value for this sample. By the end of the 
second week the yield of hydrocyanic acid began to decrease and from 
then on there was a steady loss of hydrocyanic acid until the seventh 
or eighth week, when an equilibrium appeared to have been established 
after a loss of approximately 20 percent of the original hydrocyanic 
acid. Similar comparisons were made with white Italian broom- 
corn and Frunus serotina, tlie results of which are reported in tables 

11 and 12. 

Table 10. — Hydrocyanic acid recovered from fresh leaves of spur feterita after stor- 
age in alcohol of various strengths for different periods 


[Standard : 26 6 mg of hydrocyanic acid per 100 g of plant] 


Period of 
preservation 
(days) 

ITydrocyunic acid i>qr 100 g of plant 
preserved In — 

Period of 
preservation 
(days) 

1 

Hydrocyanic acid per 100 g of plant 

1 preserved in - 

16-neroent 

alcohol 

20-perceiit 

alcohol 

25-per(«nt 

alcohol 

15-iiereent 

auiohol 

20-j)ercent 

alcohol 

25- percent 
alcohol 

7 

Milligrams 

28.6 

26 

24.8 

24.4 

Milligrams 

27.6 

26 

25.4 

24.4 

Milligrams 

28.0 

27 

26 

24.4 

42 „ 

56... 

Milligrams 
22.7 
21.6 
22. 2 

1 

Milligrams 
22.7 
21. 1 
22.2 

Milligrams 
2:i. 3 
21. 6 
21 1 

]4 

21 

70 

28 



Table 11. — Hydrocyanic acid recovered from, white Italian hroomcorn after storage 
in 15- and 25-percent alcohols for different periods 

[Standard: 26.6 rag of hydrocyanic acid per 100 g of plant] 


Period of 
preservation 
(days) 

Hydrocyanic 
acid per 100 g of 
plant preserved 

Period of 
preservation 
(days) i 

Hydrocyanic 
acid per 100 g of 
plant preserved 
in— 

Period of 
pre.servation 
(days) 

Hydrocyanic 
acid per 100 g of 
plant pre.served 
uv— 

15-per- 

cent 

alcohol 

25-i)er- 

cent 

alcohol 

16-per- 

oent 

alcohol 

25-jier- 

oent 

alcohol 

16-per- 
cent 
alcohol 1 

25-per- 

cent 

alcohol 


Milli- 

grarm 

22.6 

19.4 

19.4 

20 

17.8 

MiUU 

grams 

45 

MUli’ 

grams 

18.4 

18.4 

38.4 
17.8 

Milli- 

grams 

87 

101... 1 

Milli- 

grams 

16.7 

16.2 

14.3 

15.9 

Milli- 

grams 

14 



7.7.. ... . - 

2t ... 

31.. 

88 


62 


21.2 

69 

73 

17.3 

116 

143 i 

13.2 

14 
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Table 12 . — Hydrocyanic acid recovered from Prunua serolina after storage in alcohol 
of different strengths for different periods 

[Standard: 161 mg of hydrocyanic acid per 100 g of plant] 


Period of i 
preservation 
(days) 

n ydrocyanio acid i)er 100 g of plant 
preserved in — 

Period of 
preservation 
(days) 

Hydrocyanic acid per 100 g of plant 
preserved in— 

10-percent 

1 alcohol 

15-percent 

alcohol 

20-iJercent 

alcohol 

10- percent 
alcohol 

15-i)ercent 

alcohol 

20-rjercent 

ul(K)hol 

3 

MiHigramtt 

168.5 

AJilligrams \ 
175 1 

MiUigramit 

171.7 

13 

MiUigram& 

165.2 

Milligrams 

171.7 

Milligrams 

169.6 

6. 

166. 8 

172.8 

170.6 

20 

155.5 

162 

163.1 


From these experiments it appeared that the use of 20- and 25- 
percent alcohols olfered no particular advantage over 15-j)ercent, and 
this strength was adopted for sliort-time preservation of cyanogenetic 
plants. A series of experiments made with fresh Sudan grass and 
continued for 15 weeks is reported in the following tabulation. 
Htue there w as a continuous drop for 2 w’eeks, when the rate of decrease 
diminished and equilibrium wuis established after 7 weeks. At that 
time the samples liad lost approximately 60 percent of their original 
hydrocyanic acid. 


I’eriod of 
preserva- 
tion (days) 

11 ydrocyanic 
acid per 100 g 
of plant 
(milligrams) 

Period of 
preserva- 
tion (<lays) 

Hydrocyanic 
acid per lOOg 
of plant 
(milligrams) 

0 

i -23. 1 

49 

8. 6 

7 

10. 2 

63 

8.6 

14 

1 9.8 

77 

8.1 

21 

9.8 

91 

8. 1 

28 

10. 2 

105 

7. 7 

35 

1 _ 




It should be noted here that the sample had been collected in Colo- 
rado and mailed fresh to the laboratory, where it arrived in good 
condition, free from mold or decomposition but undoubtedly altered 
in certain respects. 

A sample of hegari which yielded 19.7 mg of hydrocvanic acid per 
100 g after 24 hours of incubatioji in water was preserved in 15-pcrcent 
alcohol. After 2, 11, and 19 w^eeks specimens yielded 21.3, 13.3, 
and 13.8 mg of hydrocyanic acid per 100 g, respectively, or recoveries 
of 108.1, 67.5, and 70.1 percent. 

From the data presented it appeal’s that although 15-percent al- 
cohol preserves samples for 7 to 10 days without serious loss, it can- 
not be depended on for longer periods. However, data subse- 
quently obtained show clearly that the figures for the hydrocyanic 
acid content of plants, obtained after incubation, even for as long as 
24 hours, are not necessarily accurate. Data obtained by the use of 
15-percent alcohol have a certain value for purposes of comparison 
but more than this cannot be expected of them. 

MERCURIC CHLORIDE 

It appeared very early in this investigation that if use could be 
made of the property of mercuric chloride by which it reacts with 
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cyanides to form nonionized mercuric cyanide, which is one of the 
most stable of all cyanides, loss of hydrocyanic acid in preserved 
samples could be prevented for long periods and a solution of the 
problem reached. Consideration of the use of this substance, how- 
ever, brought up a number of questions. Aside from the uncer- 
tainty whether mercuric cyanide would be stable in a mixture of plant 
constituents, tlie nature and action of many of which are quite un- 
known, there arose the problem (1) whether mercuric chloride might 
not inactivate the enzymes of the plant and so prevent cyanogenesis, 
and (2) the quantitative recovery of hydrocyanic acid from the 
mixture after storage. Since mercuric cyanide is not very reactive 
and hydrocyanic acid is very labille, the choice of reagents and tech- 
nique available to liberate the acid was narrowly limited. 

Preseuvative Propertie.^ of Mercuric Chloride 

Expenmen ts were made to detennine whether mercuric chloride 
actually did have any preservative properties in these plant mix- 
tures. The general results are reported in table 13. Fresh plants 
were used when available, and except in two instances, 2 percent of 
the preservative was added in water solution and the sample was cus- 
tomarily diluted to 400 cc with water. It was stored at the indicated 
temperature for various periods and then analyzed. The standard 
chosen for comparison was determined as previously described and 
does not, of course, represent the absolute value for the hydrocyanic 
acid content of the specimen. With fresh plants those preserved 
with mercuric chloride showed a distinct increase in hydrocyanic 
acid recovered. Dried plants, however, after short periods of storage 
pnerally yielded smaller quantities of hydrocyanic acid, but on 
longer storage the quantity increased. It appeared that this effect 
was due to inhibition of the enzyme either by actual precipitation 
by the mercuric chloride or possibly by the increased hydrogen-ion 
concentration resulting from the hydrochloric acid liberated during 
the formation of mercuric cyanide. To test the latter possibility 
several experiments were made in which the mercuric chloride was 
treated with a molecular proportion of sodium citrate before addition 
to the plant. These buffered mixtures did not regularly increase the 
yield of hydrocyanic acid sufficiently to indicate that the hydrogen- 
ion concentration is the important factor in the inhibition. Prelimi- 
nary experiments in which enzyme was added, however, showed a 
definite and rapid response and further study of this process was 
indicated. It was thought possible that some method of accelerating 
the enzyme action might solve the problem. Guignard {15) and 
Mirande {16) have reported that cyanogenetic plants treated with 
chloroform and other anesthetics evolve hydrocyanic acid more 
rapidly than untreated plants. This appeared to be due to a possible 
acceleration of cyanogenesis. Accordingly chloroform was added to 
two samples of dried Johnson grass preserved with 2-percent mercuric 
chloride, and the mixtures were stored for 1 and 2 says at 37® C. 
The results indicated a retarding effect of the chloroform. The 
effects reported by Guignard and Mirande therefore appear to be due 
tO: some other mechanism. 
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Table 13 . — Hydrocyanic acid recovered from plants with mercuric chloride solutions 

for dilferent periods 


Mer- 

curic 




Tem- 

pera- 

Uydrocyanic acid jier 



(■ondition of 

Period 

of 

loop of plant in — 

Hydro- 

cyanic 

fiw- 
(•{‘11 1) 


plant 

preser- 

vation 

preser- 

vation 

Standard 

Test Bi>eci- 

acid re- 
covered 






men 



Arrow prass 

Dried 

Days 

®r. 

MUliyrams 

Alilligrnms 

Percent 

2 

3 

37 

4(H). 1 

3S7 


2 

.d«) ... 

do 

1 

37 

158.8 

128 

80. 6 

2 .. 

llepari 

Fre.'^h.. . . 

77 

2r* 

1W.7 

20.3 

103.0 

21.. .. 

. ...do . .. 

. ..do . . 

77 

2.1 

19.7 

22 

111.7 

2 

do.... .. 

.. -do .. . . 

133 

25 

19.7 

22 

111.7 

21 . . 

-- --do. .. . 

.. do .. . 

1.‘13 

25 

19.7 

22.2 

112.7 

2 

Johnsou PHIS'; 

Dried .. . 

13 

Ihum 

37 

294 

283 

96.3 

2'J ... 

....do... 

...do 

4 

37 

294 

184.7 

62.8 


,.do. 


Days 





2^. - . 

do. - 

2 

37 

294 

313 

106. 5 

2 3. 

...do 

. ...do. 

1 

37 

294 

134.6 

45. 9 

2 3. 

, ..(io 

(io... 

i 2 

1 37 

294 

1 168.6 

1 57. 3 

2 .... . 

Prunufi mflanncnrna- \ 

do. .... . 

1 

I 

215.3 

260.8 

121. 1 

2 

-do . . . 

. -do . .. 

n2 

25 

17S. 1 

1 196, 6 ■ 

110.4 

2.. ... . 

1 P. vmima 

Fre.sh 

112 

1 25 

m 

1 178.9 

111. 1 

2 . _ 

...do ... 

- ...do 

7 

25 

llfi.f. 

12«?.4 

108. 4 

4 

... do 

f do... ... 

7 

i 25 

]15.(S 

[ 122.0 

104. 6 

10 

..do.. 

do 

28 

i 25 

116.6 

124. 2 

106. 5 

2 ... 

Spur feterita. 

Fresh.. . 

4 

37 

30.4 

33.4 

109.9 

2 

. .. do 

....do 

3 

37 

30.4 

33.8 

111.2 

2 1 . . 

.do .. 

do 

3 

1 37 

30. 4 

32.4 

106. 6 

Z ] 

1 

- - do , . 

...do. . . .. 

4 

37 

i 

30. 4 

32. 8 

107. 9 


' I'reaterl with n molecular [Jroportion of «odiuni citrate before ailrlition to the t)laiJt, 
Kri/ynie added, 

^ 2 rc of cliloroforTii added. 


Inhibition of ('Y.^nooenesih by MERrmuo Chloride 

A .study of tlie cornpanitive preservative efficiency of 15-percent 
alcohol and 2- and 4-percent inercuric chloride solutions furni.shetl 
evidence of the inhibitory effect of the salt. Samples of a single 
collection of fresh Prunns serotina collected near the laboratory and 
passed through a food chopper were preserved in the three solutions 
and analyzed at intervals for 22 weeks. The results are reported in 
table 14 and plotted in figure 1. 

Table 14. Hydrocyanic acid recovered from fresh Pranas serotina leaves after 
storage in J5 percent alcohol and and Jrpercent mercuric chloride solutions for 
J to 22 weeks 


Period of 

Hydrocyanic acid per HH) p of 
plant in— 

Period of 

Hydrocyanic acid per l(K) p of 
plant im-- 

tion 

(week.s) 

15-ner(x)nt 

alcohol 

2-percent 

mercuric 

chloride 

4-i)eroent 

murcuric 

chloride 

l)erserva- 

tion 

(weeks) 

, 15-i)ercent j 
alcohol 

2-percent 

mercuric 

chloride 

4-perceDt 

merourie 

chloride 


Milligrams 

Milligrams 

ADlligrams 


Milligrams 

Milligrams 

Milligrams 

1 

2 

4., 

108.6 

126.4 

122 

8. 


126. 5 

106. 9 

124.2 

126.2 

119.9 

10.. 

15 

9^4 

127.7 
132. 1 

i23.9 

128.4 

6 . 

ifKt.l' 

126.4 

121.5 

22 

88.7' 

133.2 
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The curves clearly show the excellence of the preservative action 
of the mercuric cliloride as compared with 1 5-percent alcohol, and the 
inhibiting effect is indicated by the lower values obtained with 4- 
percent as compared with 2-percent mercuric chloride. The fact 
that in both cases there is a steady increase in hydrocyanic acid over 
the whole period after the first week indicates that the action of the 
bichloride is an inhibition rather than a destruction of the enzyme. 



Figure l.—ITydrocyanic acid recovered from fresh cherry leaves (I*Tnvm f^nothia) preserved in l.‘)-i)ereeut 
alcohol and 2- and 4*i)ercent mercuric chloride solution. 


A similar effect was observed in a series of experiments in which 
dried Johnson grass was used. Samples weighing 25 g were mixed 
with water and with a 2-percent mercuric chloride solution, and to a 
few samples of each enzyme was added. All were stored at 37° C. 
and analyzed at intervals. The samples that were mixe^l with water 
only were withdrawn at 2-hour intervals during the first day and an- 
alyzed for hydrocyanic acid content; the rest of these samples and sam- 
ples that were mixed with mercuric chloride solution wore withdrawn 
at longer intervals. The results are reported in table 15. Here the 
inhibitory effect of the bicliloride is evident. When the plant was 
incubated with water alone the highest yield of hydrocyanic acid was 
obtained on the sixth day, whereas in the case of the bicliloride the 
yield of hydrocyanic acid after 6 days was only 90.7 percent of that 
in water and the comparable yield was not obtained until the thir- 
teenth day. At the end of 24 hours, however, samples to which 
enzyme had been added yielded larger quantities of hydrocyanic acid 
than either of the other series, and at the end of 48 hours the sample 
preserved in mercuric chloride to which enzyme had been added 
yielded the largest quantity of hycrocyanic acid obtained in tlie entire 
experiment. 

The data for the samples mixed with water alone disclose a phenom- 
enon, observed regularly in studies of this kind, which consists in a 
decrease in quantity of hydrocyanic beginning after some 10 hours of 
inctibation and continuing for a variable period of 6 to 12 hours, when 
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the yield again reaches the former level and continues to increase. 
This drop has been consistently noted with several cyanogenetic 
plants, and it is planned to make it the subject of investigation to 
determine the factors which are operating. 

Table If). — Rate of formation of hydrocyanic acid in dried Johnson gross stored in 
water and in ^-percent mercuric chloride solution at 37° C. for different periods 



Hydrocyanic acid T)er 100 g of plant 


Hydrocyanic acid per 100 g of plant 



pre.served in— 




preserved in— 


Prriod of 





Period of 





presi'rvatioii 


Mercuric 

chloride 

Mercuric 

Water 

and 

enzyme 

preservation 



Mercuric 

Water 

and 

enzyme 


Water 

chloride 

and 

enzyme 


W’ater 

Mercuric 

chloride 

chloride 

and 

enzyme 












sum- 

A/j/.//- 

Milli- 

Mini- 


Milli- 

Milli- 

Milli- 

Milli- 

Ihurit 

grams 

grams 

grams 

grams 

Ilnurs 

gra ms 

grams 

grams 

gra ms 

0 . 

123. 1 




42 

214.9 




2 . 

130. 0 









1 

139. 8 


143.0 

ISO 

Days 





H 

160.6 

101.3 



2 

222. 4 

189.7 

313 * 


8 

160. 0 



3 

! 202 

211.7 



10 .. 

190. 1 




4 

207. 6 

232. 3 



12 

181.4 




6 . „ 

273. 8 

268. 1 



14 

186. 4 




0 . . . . 

283. 7 

267. 4 



Ifi 

184 




7 

278. 0 

206. 9 



18 

180. 4 

' 130.1 



8 


207 



2(1 

188.4 



9 


271.0 



22 

198. 3 




10 


272. 9 



24 

206. 1 

154 

m r 

* 294.4 

11 


278.2 



30 

210. 4 

12 


278. 9 



3(i 

220. 3 

109,0 


■■ 

13 . .. . 


283 




The inliibiting effecd of mercuric chloride is also shown in experi- 
ments mth dried arrowgrass in which results obtained with storage of 
plants in water are compared with results from storage in 2-percent 
mercuric chloride. The data are reported in table 10. They show a 
retardation in the formation of hydrocyanic acid at periods between 
the sixth and eighteenth hours. The samples preserved in mercuric 
chloride did not reach (|uite as high a yield as those preserved with 
water alone at the end of the experiment, when the material was 
exhausted. 

Table 16 . — Hate of formation of hydrocyanic acid in dried arrowgrass stored in water 
and ^-percent mercuric chloride solution at 37° C. for different periods 


Period of preservation 
(hours) 

Hydrocyanic acid i)er 
100 g of plant i»re- 
served in— 

Period of preservation 
(hours) 

Hydrocyanic acid per 
HX) g of plant pre- 
served in 

Water 

Mercuric 

chloride 

Water 

Mercuric 

chloride 

0 

Milligrams 

149.7 

Milligrams 

10.. 

Milligrams 

381.9 

Milligravis 

2.. 

370.7 


18... 

393.2 


4 

382.1 


20.. 

400. 1 


6 

386. 2 


22 

24 

399 


10 

300. 6 


394. 4 

402. 4 

381.8 

387. 9 

12 ; 

391 

378. 3 

48 . . 

14 I 

391 

72 - . 

387 






8»4;i7— .‘18 2 
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Since it was possible to obtain 313 mg of hydrocyanic acid per 100 g 
of Johnson grass by adding enzyme, whereas the use of water alone 
gave 283.7 mg as tlie highest, it is evident that either cyanogenesis was 
incomplete in the water solution or hydrocyanic acid was lost in some 
manner. If the latter be true it follows that the figures obtained in the 
analysis of cyanogenetic plant mixtures with water represent the 
resultant of two processes: (1) the formation of hydrocyanic acid by 
cyanogenesis, and (2) the disappearance of hydrocyanic acid either by 
hydrolysis to ammonium formate or conversion into some other com- 
pound. The disappearance of hydrocyanic acid under circumstances 
in which loss by volatilization is excluded, as in closed systems, was 
illustrated in a series of determinations mjyle on dried Sumac sorghum, 
in which weighed samples of plant were mixed with water, stored at 
37^ C., and withdrawn at 2-hour intervals for 24 hours, omitting the 
8-hour determination. The samples were analyzed for hydrocyanic 
acid content immediately upon withdrawal. The results are reported 
in the following tabulation : 


Period of 
storage 
(hours) 

Hydrocyanic 
acid fier 100 g 
of plant (mil- 
ligrams) 

Peri(»d of 
storage 
(hours) 

Hydrocyanic 
acid f)er 100 g 
of plani (niii- 
ligrains) 

0 

k:i.2 

14 

74. .5 

2 

78.8 

10 

71.3 

4 

77.8 

18 

07. 4 

fi 

77.8 

20 

05. H 

10 

73.4 

22 

59. 4 

12 

75. 6 

24 

34. 0 


The loss of 58.4 percent may be considered to represent only a part 
of the actual loss of hydrocyanic acid in this case since it is not likely 
that the first figure, 83.2 mg, includes the total potential hydrocyanic 
acid present in the plant. The fact that such large losses can occur 
was confirmed with other specimens of dried sorghums. 

That this loss is not always apparent and that data obtained in simi- 
lar experiments may be misleading were indicated in a series of experi- 
ments conducted on a sample of dried (Prunus irielanocarpa, in which 
25-g samples were stored with water and with 2-percent mercuric 
chloride solutions and analyzed at iiitervals for 24 hours. The 
results are reported in table 17 and arc plotted in figure 2. The curve 
for hydrocyanic acid in the samples stored in water over the 24-hour 
period again exhibits a depression similar to that noted in the case of 
Johnson grass with a recovery and subsequent drop. The loss of 
hydrocyanic acid after 24 hours as shown by the data is only 5 percent, 
much less than was noted with Sumac sorghum. However, the curve 
for the portion of the sample preserved in mercuric chloride shows that 
the true value for the hydrocyanic acid content of the sample was at 
least 260,5 mg. There was, then, a loss of at least 45.2 mg, or 17.4 
percent, during the 24-hour period. Such considerations raise the 
serious question whether any hydrocyanic acid determination is 
reliable in which account of the possible loss of hydrocyanic acid 
during analysis has not been taken. 
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FniURE 2 -Rule of formation of hydrcjcyanic acide from dried cherry leaves {Prnmi» melanocarpa) stored 
in water and in 2-i)ercent mercuric chloride solution. 

Table 17 . — Rate of formation of hydrocyanic acid in dried PranuH mclanocarpn 
Moved in water and in percent mercuric chloride solution for different periods 


PeritKl of 
."(oruftt* 
(hours) 

Hydrocyanic acid 
Iier 100 B of plant 
preserve*! in - 

Period of 
storape 
(hours) 

Hydrocyanic acid 
per UK) R of j)lant 
praserved in 

Period of 
storace 

Hydrocyanic acid 
per 1(K) R of i)lant 
preserved in 

Water 

Mercuric 

chloride 

Water 

Mercuric 

chloride 

(hours) 

\A'ater 

Mercuric 

chlori<U* 


Milli- 

Mim- 


Mim- 

Mim- 


Mim- 

Mini- 


grams 

grams 


grams 

grams 


grams 

grams 



215. 3 


10 

207. 8 


18 .. - , ' 

21H. 2 



211.0 

. , 

12 

210.9 

201.6 

20 

200. 5 

260.7 

- 

212. 1 

21S. 0 

14 

211 


22 1 

20^. .'i 



2i0, 6 


10 ... 

214 r> 

260.5 

21 j 

205 1 j 

26(). 8 


211.1 

2P2. 0 




Period of Effective Preservation by Mercuric Chloride 

A number of experiments were made to determine how long tbe 
hydrocyanic acid content of plants treated with mercuric chloritle 
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solutions may be preserved. Samples of fresh plants were collected, 
minced in the usual way, thoroughly noixed, and weighed into preserv- 
ative jars, and immediately mixed with 1 percent of mercuric chloride 
in solution. At the same time, as controls, untreated samples were 
selected for determination of hydrocyanic acid. The preserved 
samples were stored at 25° C. and specimens were taken for analysis 
after various periods. Data for samples of Prunus serotina leaves 
and of four varieties of sorghum are reported. The standard was 
determined by macerating the ground sample for 24 hours in water 
at 37° and then distilling. The results of representative experiments 
are giv^en in table 18. The figures show good preservation over a 
period of 6 months. Tn one instance the quantity of hydrocyanic 
acid recovered from a preserved sample was less than for the previous 
period of storage, but this result may have been due to an error of 
sampling. The uniformly liigher figures obtained after 4 weeks of 
preservation as compared with the standard again emphasize the 
error in determinations made by the customary technique. 


Table 18 . — Hydrocyanic acid recovered from Prunvs serotina and sorghum 
varieties after storage in 1-percent solutions of mercuric chloride for different 
periods 


Plant 

IlydnKiyanie acid in 100 g <>f 
fresh plant in 

Plant 

j Hydrocyanic acid in 100 c of 
fresh plant in— 

Stand- 

ard 

Test sijecinions stored 
for - 

Stand- 

ard 

Test s'pef imeji'i 
for - 

.«ton.‘ 1 

1 

weeks 

12 

'weeks 

fi 

months 

1 

weeks 

12 

weeks 

0 

months 

(’hiltpx.,. 

Kansas Orange 
Prunus serotina 

MHfh 
grams 
14.0 
16.3 
f y«.() 

\ 112.1 

\Wli- 
grams 
10. 3 
16. 7 
111.7 
121.0 

Milli- 

grams 

114. 0 

Milli- 
grams 
10.4 
16. H 

SiMir feterira 
Sumac - 

Milli- 
grams 
/ 10.4 

\ 20. 3 

K. 0 

Milli- 

grams 

1 i. 0 
32. 3 
12. 0 

Milli- 
grams 
12.6 
31.3 
12. 0 

Milli- 
grams 
12. 7 
33. 3 


STRENfiTH OF MeRC’URIC ChLORIDE NBCE8^^AKY FOR PRESERVATION 

The strength of mercuric chloride needed to insure preservation 
was the subject of several series of experiments with dried and fresh 
sorghums. Since preservation was found to exert a retarding effect 
on cyanogenesis, it is desirable to reduce the strength as much as 
possible without loss of preservative power. In the experiments 
diflerent quantities of mercuric chloride were used and the storage 
periods were extended as long as the specimen material lasted. The 
results, reported in table 19, indicate that 1 percent, calculated on 
the weight of plant, is necessary for fresh plants. In the case of dried 
plants, 2 percent preserved reasonably well for 3 months, but after 
that time there was a considerable loss, indicating hat a higher 
percentage is required for dried sorghum. For dried cherry {Prunus 
melanocarpa) 2-percent mercuric chloride preserved satisfactorily for 
6 months (table 20). 

Temperature of Storage in Mercuric Chloride 

Experiments conducted on dried samples of Prunus mehnocarpa 
stored in mercuric chloride at 9°, 25°, and 37° C. indicated a small 
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advantage for those stored at 25°. These results are reported in 
table 20. A series of samples stored with water at 37° for comparison 
shows the great loss of hydrocyanic acid that occurs under these 
conditions. 

Table 19 . — Hydrocyanic acid recovered from sorghums preserved with mercuric 
chloride at S7° C. in varying concentrations for different periods 


Hydmiyanic acid per JOO j: of plant preserved in— 


riant 

Period of 
I»reservation 



Mercuric chloride 




Water 

0.26 

percent 

0.5 

penicni 

0. 75 
percent 

1 per- 
cent 

2 [jer- 
cent 



MUli- 

MUli- 

MUli 

Mini- 

MUli- 

MUli- 

Fresh hegari .... 

0 

grams 

11.7 

grams 

grams 

1 rams 

grams 

grams 

Do 

24 hours 

11.4 






Do .. - 

2 weeks 


15. 8 

i6.5 

15.0 

15.8 


Do -- - 

3 week.s. . . 


17 

18. J 

19.4 

20.8 


Do , .... 

5 week.s 


15. 5 

20.2 

18.0 

20.4 



Do. .... 

7 weeks 


13 

1 24.2 

18.4 

25. 9 


Do 

9 weeks . . . . 



19.4 

19.8 

22.5 


Dried hegari 

0 . 

32 






Do . . 

Do 

24 houns . . 

4 w'eeks 

31.8 


’ 518 


01.8 

09.7 

Do. . 

3 months. . . . 




44.4 


47,9 

07.0 

Do 

6 months. ... 

. 


30. 0 


34.9 

55.3 

Do.2 

0 

30.7 





... 

Do 

24 hours 

37. I 







Do . 

I week. . 



03. 8 


70.2 

69,4 

Do .. 

2 weeks. . 



61.2 


60.8 

09.9 

Do 

3 weeks... .. 



55. 6 


67.3 

70.1 

Du 

4 weeks 



54. 3 


64.2 

70,2 

Dried (’’hiltex. . . 

() 

61.3 







Do.. . 

Do 

24 hours 

4 weeks. . . . . 

6«. 2 





82. 6 

Do - .... 

Smooths 






81.2 

Do 

6 months 






50. 3 

Do..< . 

0 

.64. 1 





. - 

Do . .. . . 

24 hours . . . 

73.4 






Do . .. 

Do . 

1 week . . 

2 w eeks 






91.75 

92.7 

Do . . 

3 weeks. . . 





. 

9:>. 2 

Do 

4 weeks. . _ 






95 


' End point obscured by darkenme. 

2 Whole sjiniple, linely pround. 

2 Finely ground; coarse fibers discarded. 


Table 20. - Hydrocyanic acid recovered from dried Primus melanocarpa after storage 
in 2-pe.rcent mercuric chloride solution at various temperatures for different periods 


Period of pres- 
ervation 

Hydrocyanic acid i)er 100 g of 
I)Iant preserved in— 

Water 

at37®r. 

2-pcrcent mercuric 
chloride at— 

9® r. 

25" (’. 

37" C. 

0 

24 hours 

MiUU 

grams 

102.5 

178.1 

MiUt- 

grams 

Mtlli- 

grams 

MiUi- 

grams 




2 months 

194.4 

197.6 

196.6 




Period of pres- 
ervation 

U ydrocyanic acid per 100 g of 
plant preserved in— 

Water 
at 37°r. 

2-i)ercent mercuric 
chloride at— 

9" C. 

25" (\ 

37" C. 


Milli- 

MUli- 

Midi- 

MUli- 


gravis 

grams 

grants 

grams 

4 months 

84.9 

196.4 

201.8 

196.3 

6 months 

71.5 

199 

201.4 

190.2 

8 months 

61.7 


197.2 
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Recovery of Hydrocyanic Acid From Mercuric Cyanide 

One of the most important problems connected with the mercuric 
chloride method of preservation was the quantitative recovery of 
hydrocyanic acid from the preserved samples. Two procedures have 
been reported and both were studied in the present investigation. 
Rupp and Goy {22) suggested the use of potassium iodide to convert 
mercuric cyanide into mcrciuic iodide and hydrocyanic acid, and Roe 
{19) advocated the use of stannous chloride, which converts mercuric 
cyanide into calomel and hydrocyanic acid. Both reactions take place 
in slightly ayid solution, the normal condition of these plant mixtures. 
Because of its stability and ease of application, potassium iodide was 
first used to free the hydrocyanic achl for analysis in this study, The 
results appeared to be satisfactory for the greater number of plants, 
but a serious difficulty arose with fresh sorghums. With these sam- 
ples a cloudy precipitate formed in the second and later fractions of the 
distillate, making titration impossible, and solid matter of a greenish- 
black color accumulated in the coils of the Friedrichs condensers used. 
It was impracticable to filter the precipitate from the distillates so 
that, although the greater portion of the hydrocyanic acid might be 
distilled into the first distillate and be determined wit hout difTiculty, it 
was not possible to estimate accurately the small fraction tliat dis- 
tilled later. 

Study of the interfering substances showed that the precipitate in 
the distillate consisted of mercuric iodide, and the deposit in the 
condensers ])roved to be a mixture of mercurous iodide and metallic 
mercury. The authors were unable to find a recorded observation of 
the volatility of morcurpus iodide with steam. Distillation of a mix- 
ture of potassium iodide and calomel in water led to the fonnation of 
a similar deposit in the condenser and of mercuric iodide in the dis- 
tillate. It was concluded that mercurous iodide, distilling into the 
condenser, reacts with water to form mercury and mercuric iodide. 
The latter is washed into the receiver; the former remains with the 
excess of mercurous compound and may be seen with the aid of a 
lens in characteristic globules. The mercurous iodide may be dis- 
solved out with jiotassium iodide solution. 

Stannous chloride did not possess this disadvantage, although a 
minute (luantity of mercury compound, presumably calomel, is 
carried over with the vapors and collects in the condenser as a black 
film visible after several distillations but in so small a quantity that 
it does not interfere with the accuracy of the determination or affect 
the titration in any manner. A series of parallel determinations, 
potassium iodide being used in one set and stannous chloride in the 
other, revealed the superiority of the latter as a reagent for the decom- 
position of mercuric cyanide. The data are reported in table 21, 
which shows the greater efficiency of stannous chloride except in the 
case of dried Johnson grass, in which that reagent was distinctly less 
efficient than potassium iodide. The reason for this discrepancy is 
not clear. 
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Table 2\ Recovery of hydrocyanic acid from mercuric cyanide using potassium 
iodide and stannous chloride 


Plant 


Quantity of 
hydrocyanic 
acid per TOO g 
of plant liber- 
ated by the 
use of* 



Potas- 
sium 
iodide * 


Mifli- 


grnma 

Hegari 

3 15 

1)0 

13.6 

Johnson grass. . 

ino. 6 

Do ... . 

< 196. 7 

Do . . 

135. 5 

— 




Stan- 
nous 
chlo- 
ride ^ 


gramn 

3 22 

20. 3 
09.3 

!()()’' 


Rela- 
tive 
effi- 
ciency 
of stan- 
nous 
chlo- 
ride to 
iM>tas- 
siuui 
iodide 


1.47 

1.49 

.69 

.73' 


Plant 


Quantity of 
Ihydrocyanic 
acid i)er 100 g 
of plant Migr- 
ated by the 
use of*-- 


Potas- 
siutn 
iodide • 


Stan- 
nous 
chlo- 
ride ^ 


Rela- 
tive 
effi- 
ciency 
of .stan- 
nous 
chln- 
lide to 
potas- 
sium 
iodide 


P’clerita.., - 

l^untts aerofina 

pTunun rnelanocarpa. . 
Arrowgrass 


.\Jilli- 
grama 
23. S 
132. 1 
186. 0 
102.8 


grama 
29.2 
133. 9 
200.7 
132.0 


1.23 

1.01 

1.08 

1.28 


1 1 iKole.s. *2.1 moles. ^ BuMered. Mi moles. . 


Kecov(*ry of hydrocyanif^ a(‘i(i from potassium cyanide, after treat- 
ment of tlie latter witli mercuric chloride was studied with stannous 
chloride and potassium iodide as reagents. In one case ammonium 
chloride was added to the stannous chloride in proportion to form the 
double salt SnC^s* 2 NH4CI, in an effort to stabilize the tin compound. 
However, it was found that no advantage in stability was gained, 
although there was a slight advantage in recovery of hydrocyanic 
acid. The results are reported in table 22. With potassium iodide 
the efficiency of recovery was lower than with stannous chloride, and 
here again mercurous iodide distilled into the condenser and rendered 
the distillate turbid. 

The loss of hydrocyanic acid during these op(*rations suggested that 
the substance might be decomposed in the distilling flask by hydro- 
chloric acid. A series of experiments was conducted to determine 
the effect of small quantities of vraious acids on known fjuantities of 
hydrocyanic, acid under conditions similar to those obtaining in the 
analytical procedure. The acids, in solution, were added to cold 
solutions of potassium cyanide. In some cases the mixtures were 
immediately distilled. In others they were refluxed for from 1 to 2 
hours in closed systems, and then the hydrocyanic acid formed w^as 
distilled into an alkaline solution and titrated. The results are 
reported in table 23 . 

Those results indicate that in the ordinary course of analysis some 
of the hydrocyanic acid is decomposed during the process of distilla- 
tion an<l that the value ofitained will be low. Bishop (6*) reports losses 
ranging from 3 to 5 percent on distilling mixtures of potassium cyanide 
and dilute acids. Apparently the presence of mercuric chloride or 
its reaction products and of stannous chloride in the system does not 
seriously increase the loss from this source. 
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Table 22. — Recovery of hydrocyanic acid from mercuric cyanide by the use of variou 

reagents 


lleagent 

Hydrocyanic acid 

lieagent 

Hydrotjyanic a<5id 

1 Present 

Pecovered 

Present 

Recovered 


MUli- 

Milli- 



Milli- 

Milli- 



grams 

gravis 

Percent 


grams 

grams 

Percent 

Stannous ainni o n i u ni 




Stannous chloride (ex- 




chloride (SnCl 2 . 2 NH 4 




cess) 

240.5 

2115. 2 

97.8 

Cl) 

232. 1 

229.46 

98.9 

Potassium iodide (ex- 




Stannous chloride (1 




cess) 

! 240.6 

228. 1 

94.8 

mole) - - 

230. 1 

233.6 

97 7 





Stannous chloride (2 








mole.s) 

i 

239. 1 

234. 7 

m.2 






I turbid. 

Table 23. — Recovery of hydrocyanic acid after heating with ()./> percent of different 

acids 


Acid 


Oxalic 

Oxalic (refluxed I hour). .. 

rhosphorlc 

8uli)huric 

Sulphuric (refluxed 1.6 hours) 
Tartaric (refluxed 2 hours) . . . 
3)0 


Time of 
distillation 

Hydrocyanic acid 

Present 

Recovered 

Lost 

Minutes 

Milligrams 

Milligrams 

Percent 

4.6 

59.24 

57. 84 

2.37 

45 

59. 35 

40.88 

31. 13 

46 

69.24 

65. 56 

6. 23 

40 

59. 30 

55. 65 

6.15 

46 

! 59. 19 

41.58 

29. 76 

46 

69. 33 

40. 88 

31.10 

40 

69. 31 

65. 44 

1 

1 6. 52 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Fresh cyanogenetic plants stored at ordinary temperatures witliout 
preservatives lost 13 to 83 percent of their hydrocyanic acid in 1 to 6 
da vs. 

When stored at refrigerator temperatures for 1 to 5 days, fresh spur 
feterita yielded as much hydrocyanic acid as before storage, but from 
one-third to one-half less than was obtained by 24-hour maceration of 
nonrefrige rated plants. Maceration of refrigerated plants leads to 
great loss of hydrocyanic acid. 

When fresh plants were stored in water with the addition of cliloro- 
form, with or without added alcoholic potassium hydroxide or water, 
losses up to 67 percent occurred in all but two samples. With hegari 
chloroform was effective as a preservative for 4 days in one sample. 

Tests with acid solutions usually resulted in rapid loss of hydro- 
cyanic acid. Salicylic acid preserved most effectively of the acids 
tested. 

Tests with alkaline solutions resulted in losses of from 32 to 96 per- 
cent. Organic bases, such as aniline, ^^-toluidine, and pyridine, were 
more effective. The losses noted in alkaline solut ons appear to be 
due to destruction of hydrocyanic acid rather than to inhibition of 
cyanogenesis. 

.cUcohol in concentrations of 10, 15, 20, and 25 percent preserved 
fi3fr 3 to 7 days with losses up to 8 percent. After a week the losses 
were larger until, after 7 to 8 weeks, 20 percent of the hydrocyanic 
acid haa been lost. Alcoholic preservation cannot be relied on to 
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develop the maximum yield of hydrocyoiiic acid potential in the 
plant. Alcohol in concentrations of 50 and 95 percent inhibited 
cyanogenesis. 

Mercuric cliloride in water solution proved to be an excellent pre- 
servative when used in the proportion of 1 percent by weight for 
fresh plant. Specimens so preserved and stored for 6 months have 
shown no loss of hydrocyanic acid. Lower concentrations of mercuric 
chloride either did not preserve or led to variable results. A concentra- 
tion of 2-percent mercuric chloride preserved dried plants reasonably 
well for 3 months. With dried sorghums and for longer periods, a 
liiglier, undetermined concentration would be required. 

Plants preserved with mercuric chloride generally yielded more 
hydrocyanic acid than when not so preserved except in certain cases 
in which the experiments may have been tenninated before the 
maximum yield of hydrocyanic acid was obtained. 

In the concentrations used mercuric chloride retarded but did not 
stop enzyme action in cyanogenetic plants. Buffering did not counter- 
act this effect and the addition of chloroform did not accelerate* enzy- 
molysis. The addition of enzyme greatly accelerated the rate of 
hydrocyanic acid formation in the presence of mercuric chloride. 

The rate of formation of hydrocyanic acid in cyanogenetic plants 
is not uniform. A drop in liydrocyanic acid yield begins about 8 to 
10 hours and continues for several hours before the yield again reaches 
the level observed after the first 8 hours. The period that elapses 
between the beginning and recovery lasts for 10 to 12 hours. This 
phenomenon is very characteristic and has been noted in all the 
plants studied. 

The figure for the hydrocyanic, acid content of plants determined 
after maceration with water or diluted alcohol is the resultant of two 
processes — cyanogenesis and convei*sion of freed hydrocyanic acid into 
other compounds, often referred to as destruction of hydrocyanic 
acid. The value obtained may be considerably below’ the true figure. 

Large quantities of hydrocyanic acid are converted into other 
compounds when hydrocyanic acid is heated with very dilute acids. 
This results in an unavoidable error in the determination of hydro- 
cyanic acid in plants. 

The optimum temperature for storage of samples preserved wdth 
mercuric chloride solution, as between a refrigerator at 9° C., the 
laboratory at 25°, and an incubator at 37°, was found to be 25°. 

An analytical technique for recovering hydrocyanic acid from sam- 
ples preserved with mercuric chloride was developed. To liberate 
hydrocyanic acid from mercuric cyanide, stannuous chloride was 
found to be preferable to potassium iodide except in one instance. 

Menuirous iodide appears to be volatile with steam and deposits in 
condensers where it reacts with water to form mercuric iodide and 
metallic mercury. The mercuric iodide may render distillates turbid 
and interfere with the end point in titration. 
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RELATION OF ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS TO ENLARGE- 
MENT RATE AND PERIODICITY OF WINESAP APPLES ‘ 

By C. P. Harley, physiologist^ and M. P. Mahurb, junior physiologist, Division 
of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Since the early demonstrations of periodicity in plant growth by 
Sachs {20),^ in 1874, many investigators have studied this phenomenon 
in various species of plants but comparatively few have dnected their 
attention to tree fruits and vegetables. It was observed by Mac- 
Millan {18) that the enlargement of the potato tuber over a 24-hour 
period was not continuous but rhythmic and that the growth -rate 
maxima were follow^ed by periods of slower growth or by complete 
cessation of enlargement. MacMillan believed that this periodic 
growth of the tuber was influenced by the periodic growth of tluj aerial 
portions of the plant. D. F. Fisher,^ in 1920, obtained continuous 
measurements of the diameter increase of apples over 24-hour periods, 
a,nd from his studies concluded that during the summer the enlarge- 
ment of apples takes place mainly at night. 

In recent years the rate of fruit enlargement has been used as an 
index of tree response to various factors affecting tree growth and 
behavior. Furr and Magness {12)^ wrorking with apples, Aldrich 
and Work (1) with pears, Hendrickson and Veihmeyer {16) and 
Cullinan and Weinberger {9) with peaches, and many others have 
studied response to soil-moisture variations by measuring the circum- 
ference of the fruits at frequent intervals during the growing season. 
Aldrich and Work {!) also included in their study the influence of 
evaporating power of the air on growdh of pears by noting the difl’er- 
ence in circumference growth of fruit during periods of high and low 
evaporating power. 

The value of such fruit measurements as an aid in interpreting en- 
vironmental influences in the field is quite evident, and they probably 
will be employed to an even greater extent in the future than they 
have been in the past. In these researches some consideration has 
been given to the periodicity of fruit enlargement by taking fruit 
measurements at a specified time of day. Any error resulting from 
periodic fluctuations in rate of growth would probably be small if 
the intervals between measurements were 2 days or more. ITow^- 
ever, it is quite desirable in some studies to take daily measurements, 
in wrhich case periodicity might become quite important. 

The present study was undertaken to determine the daily enlarge- 
ment rate and periodicity in growth of Winesap apples in the Wenat- 
chee Valley, Wash., and the effect, if any, of atmospheric influences. 
One objective of the experiment has been the possible application of 
these findings to other fruit-growth studies now' contemplated. 

J Received for publication October 1, ltt37‘. issued Auirust 1938. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 123. 

3 TTnpublished data in passession of writers, 1920. 
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METHODS AND MATERIALS 

To estimate the rate of fruit growth during relatively short inter- 
vals, an apparatus was desired which would give a continuous record 
and which would be sufficiently sensitive to measure small changes 
in enlargement. An instrument was finally devised which fulfilled 
both of these requirements. Two of these instruments were used 
in the orchard to record fruit growth during the last 3 months of the 
1936 growing season at Wenatchee, Wash. The apparatus was set 
up by encircling an apple at its greatest circumference witli a strip 
of brass tape 0.051 mm thick, 5 mm wide, and 30 cm long. One end 
of this tape was widened and slotted to permit the other end to pass 
through. The narrow end was held in a fixed position and the 
broad slotted end attached to a modified hygrograph assembly. 
A standard hygrothermograph clock with weekly charts was used to 
register the movement of the pen arm. Expansion of the a])ple 
caused the tape to pull against the magnification levers of the pen 
arm, and the enlargement was thus recorded. A piece of IJ^-bich 
angle iron 20 inches long, bolted to the bottom of the cas(^, afforded a 
base for clamps and also served to increase the rigidity of the assembly. 
The apple under observation was held by a large light-spring clamj), 
the jaws of which were cushioned with soft rubber tubing. It was 
found necessary to hold the apple rather firmly but without restricting 
growth. 

The inatruments were placed under the tree on a table that was 
set securely in place and staked to the ground. The main branch 
bearing the apples wft.s solidly braced, and the smaller limbs were 
carefully held in position with clamps padded wdth cotton. It was 
essential, of course, to minimize movements of the branches by wind 
or other agencies in order to prevent transmission of such disturbances 
to the recording pen. No difficulty was experienced from this source 
in the present study. The apparatus as it appeared in the orchard 
is .shown in figure 1 . 

Certain inherent errors, obviously present in studies of this char- 
acter where physical methods are employed, may in some cases 
seriously limit the field of adaptability. In tlie present study, for 
example, it seemed necessary to determine and take into consideration 
the variations that might arise from the effect of temperature changes 
on the recording mechanism. The thin metal tape encircling the 
apple was found to have a coefficient of thermal expansion of 2()X 10“®. 
The instruments were standardized both in the laboratory and in 
the field by substituting a porcelain sphere for the apple and noting 
corrections necessary for temperature fluctuations. Tliis s])here had 
a coefficient of expansion so low that it was considered negligible. 
Within the range of temperatures prevailing in this experiment, cor- 
rections for thermal expansion did not materially change the values 
on the original chart. 

A limitation of a more serious nature became evident as the study 
progressed. The pressure of the tape on the apple, exerted by the 
small springs in the connected lever mechanism, although very light, 
appeared to retard fruit enlargement slightly. To correct for this 
apparent error, each time the chart was changed the calibration of 
the instrument was checked by measuring the apple with a hand 
cape. This tape was graduated to millimeters but with care could 
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be read to one-half millimeter. To further check the relative growth 
rate, 25 apples on the same tree, selected for uniformity of size, were 
measured daily with the tape. It was found that the average daily 
enlargement of these apples followed closely that of the apple in 
tl-.e instrument. The apparatus proved quite sensitive to changes 




Figure l .--Apparatus used for obtaining a continuous record of growth of apple fruit on the tret‘: A, 
L lamps holding branches; ft, apple in position, encircled by brass lajM) attached to recording mechanism. 


in fruit enlargement. A space equivalent to 1® on the 1072-D 
thermograph chart used represented an average volume increase in 
the apple of from 0.05 to 0.10 cc, depending on the calibrations of the 
instrument. In the conversion of circumference measurements to 
volume, the apple was assumed to be a sphere. 
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The experiment was carried on from July 20, after extension growth 
had ceased, until harvest on October 11. With the aid of the instru- 
ments a continuous record of fruit growth was obtained during this 
period. Atmospheric temperatures were recorded simultaneously on 
the same chart. The relative evaporating power of the air was esti- 
mated by the use of standardized white atmometers. One atmome- 
ter was read at 4-hour intervals beginning at 8 a. m. and ending at 
8 p. m.; the other was read daily at 4 p. m. Air movement was 
measured by means of a small fan-type anemometer, mounted with a 
V-type vane and balanced on an enclosed ball bearing. Its response 
to slight changes in wind direction was rapid and positive. Anemom- 
eter and atmometor readings were taken at the same time. 

The trees on which the experiment was performed were large, 
vigorous Winesaps about 30 years of age, carrying a heavy load of 
fruit. They were growing in a deep, moderately light clay-loam soil 
with excellent drainage. The soil was irrigated frequently to insure a 
high moisture supply at all times. The moisture percentages at three 
soil horizons, with their respective wilting percentages and dates of 
irrigation, are given in table 1. 


Table 1. — Soil-moisture determinations on experimental plot for study of relation 
of growth of Winesap apples to evaporating power of the air, air movement, and 
atmospheric temperature, 1936 ^ 


Sampling date 

Moisture in soil horizon * 

1 . . .. .. 

Sampling date 

Moisture in soil horizon * 

1 and 2 
feet 

3 and 4 
feet 

5 and 6 
feet 

1 av.d 2 
feet 

1 

3 and 4 
feet 

5 and 6 
feet 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

July 28. - .. 

19.2 

12. 5. 

9.5 

Aug. 29 

19 

i:i. 5 

12.2 

All". 1 

13.8 

11.0 

13.2 

Sept. 2 


12.2 

10. 5 

4... . . 

10.4 

9.6 

12.8 

7 

17. 0 

11.7 

9.5 

8 

18. 5 

12.9 

14.8 

11. . ... 

14.9 

12 7 

14.4 

12- 

19.8 

11.6 

11.7 

18 

17.7 

12.9 

11.8 

17 

Ifi.O 

12. 2 

10. 

23 

13.9 

10. 2 

9. 5 

21-. 

15. 2 

12. 1 

11. 1 

28 .. . _ 

16.8 

12 '. 5 

n'.o 

25 . , 

14. 1 

11.5 

10.4 

Oct. 5 

13.9 

10.2 

11.0 


> Irrigations; July 24-27; Aug. 6-7, 26-2S; and Sept. 15-17. 

* Wilting points, from laboratory determinations with sunflower plants: 1 and 2 feet, 7.K percent; 3 and 
4 feet, 6.1 permit; 6 and 6 feet, 5.5 percent. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Examination of the chart records gave early indications of a definite 
daily periodicity in the enlargement of apples. The rhythm of growth 
from day to day, however, was not always uniform, nor did it remain 
the same throughout the season. During the first 4-week period, 
July 20 to August 10, on clear, bright days, enlargement of the fruit 
took place almost entirely between 7 p. m. and 10 a. m., the maximum 
rate occurring between midnight and 2 a. m. Tliis is illustrated by 
figure 2, which shows that on August 4, 5, and 6 the apples made no 
perceptible growth between 10 a. m. and 7 p. m.; in fact, the August 6 
record indicates very slight shrinkage of the fruit between 3 and 7 
p* m. This shrinkage usually was found to occur on days when the 
oya^orating power of the air was relatively high. The loss of water 
from wliite atmometers on August 4, 5, and 6 was 26.3, 36.9, and 63.8 g, 
respectively. Corresponding volume increases of the fruit were 
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2.03, 1.68, and 1.52 cc. Although the maximum temperatures for 
August 4 and 5 were consMerably higher than that of August 6, the 
evaporating power of the air was lower, indicating that high evaporat- 
ing power of the air exerts a greater retarding influence on fruit 
growth than high temperatures alone, although the two are often 
closelj^ associated. Reference is also made to table 1, indicating that 
the soil moisture was not limiting at this time. Water was applied 
to the soil from August 5 to 7. The fact that the enlargement rate 
of the fruit was greater before than during irrigation suggests that in 
tliis experiment reduction in growth was caused by factors other than 
lack of available soil moisture. 

The August 2 growth curve, which is characteristic of fruit enlarge- 
ment on days of extremely low evaporating power, is shown in figure 3. 


AUGUST 



P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. 


Figitrk 2. — Fruit-growth chart showing periodicity in time and rate of growth of an apple on August 4, 6, 
and (J. The growth curve is the light line taking a course toward the bottom of the chart. Temiwratures 
are shown by the heavy line. For hours of growth, read bottom; for hours of temperature, read top, 
deducting 2 hours. 

There was little perceptible air movement throughout the day, and 
the 24-hour water loss from white atmometers was only 18.9 g; the 
volume increase of the fruit was 2.22 cc. As shown on the chart, 
fruit enlargement was continuous throughout the 24 hours under these 
conditions, although the rate was somewhat less during the day than 
it was at night. 

As the season progressed it became quite evident that a change was 
taking place in the diurnal periodic cycle of growth. In the second 
4 weeks of the experiment, August 17 to September 13, the average 
growth rate and the total amount of growth per day were less than 
in the previous 4 weeks, and the apples tended to make a slightly 
greater percentage of their growth during the daylight houi-s. A 

83437—38 3 
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typical curve from the instrument chart illustrating growth during 
this period is given for August 20 and 21 in figure 4. 

Figure 5 shows the growth curves for September 23 and 24, which 
characterize in general the daily periodicity for the third 4-week 
period, September 14 to October 11. It is readily observed that the 
total growth on these days is considerably less than is shown in 
figures 2, 3, and 4, and also that a diflerent periodicity is exhibited. 
The period of most rapid enlargement occurred during the morning 
daylight hours, reaching a maximum between 10 a. m. and 12 noon. 
In general, during the entire 4 weeks there was a tendency to show 
some enlargement throughout the 24 hours; however, a fairly well- 
established minimum prevailed from 4 p. m. to 12 midnight. The 
average total growth is considerably less than tliat of the two previous 
periods. 

AUGUST 


III 

sc 

3 


UJ 

0 . 

z 

III 

I- 


iKiUBE 3.— Fruit-growth chart showing periodicity in time and rate of growth of an upiile on August 1 
and 2. The growth curve is the light line, and temperatures are shown bv the lieavv line For hours 
of growth, read bottom; for hours of temiierature, read top, deducting 2 hours. 

Variations in average diurnal rate of enlargement of apples in each 
of the three seasonal divisions are diagraminatically summarized in 
figure 6. These divisions or periods were arbitrarily selected to demon- 
strate best the periodic drift over the 3 months^ duration of growth. 
Rate of growth is given in terms of volume increase in cubic centi- 
meters, at 2-hour intervals. The average enlargements per day for 
the three periods are as follows: July 20 to August 16, 1.89 cc; August 
17 to September 13, 1.66 cc; September 14 to October 11, 1.16 cc. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of these curves is the shift in 
time and magnitude of the growth climacterics as the fruit advances 
toward maturity. The greatest contrasts are found between the first 
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r^'iGURF 4.--Fruit-t?rowtli chart showing periodicity in time and rate of growth of an apple on August Hi, 
J(i, and 21. The growth curve is the light line, and t.enij)e.raturos are shown by the heavy line. For 
iiours of growti), read bottom; for hours of temt»erature, read top, deducting 2 hours. 


SEPTEMBER 



A.M. P.M. A.M. PM. A.M 


Figxibe S. -Fruit-growth chart showing periodicity in time and rate of growth of an apple on September 23 
and 2i. The growth curve is the light line, and temperatures are shown by the heavy Ime. For hours of 
growth, read bottom; for hours of temperature, read top, deducting 2 hours. 
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and third periods. For example, rapid enlargement in the first period 
takes place within the same hours as does minimum enlargement in 
the third. Likewise, the hours of maximum growth in the tliird 
period occur within the time range of minimum growth in the first. 

A relationship perhaps worthy of special emphasis is indicated on 
this chart (fig. 6). Throughout the 24 hours only two points on each 
of the three curves coincide in showing both a uniform and a minimum 
growth. These are found at 4 and 6 p. m. and represent the average 
lowest rates of enlargement over the three periods. This time period 
may therefore be considered as having a rather well-established 
minimum growth rate for this portion of the growing season and 
might be designated as the ^^mean diunial minimum.” 

The average seasonal enlargement of the 25 hand-measured apples 
used as a check on the apple in the instrument is shown in figure 1 7, 



Figure 6.--Average diurual enlargement rate of Winesap apples during the 1936 season, showing tthange In 
daily i)eriodicity for three cou.se<5Utive periods. 

This curve shows a departure from straight-line growth early in 
September, when a decline of approximately 22 percent took place. 
This deviation from a uniform enlargement may be characteristic of 
late varieties such as Winesap. Oldenburg {12)y an early-maturing 
variety, did not show this change in growth up to the time of harvest. 

Attention is again directed to the effect of evaporating power of 
the air on the daily growth rate and periodicity of fruit emargement, 
as mentioned above and as illustrated in figures 2 and 3. In table 2 
the average daily enlargement of fruit, mean temperature, and air 
movement, occurring with different rates of evaporating power of the 
air, are given for the three 4-week periods in 1936. In preparing this 
table the days of each period were arbitrarily divided into ^ur groups 
according to the evaporating power of the air, and each day’s growth, 
mean temperature, and air movement were placed in their respective 
evaporation groups and averaged. A very definite negative correla- 
tion can be seen between average daily fruit growth and evaporating 
ppwer of the air. Of the factors studied, including evaporating power 
air niovenient is apparently an especially important one and follows 
closely the same relationship to growth in the last two periods but not 
in the first. The deduction, therefore, is that in this experiment air 
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22 t II 21 31 10 20 30 10 2 

JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. 

Fkjdrk 7.“Av«rage seasonal enlargement of 25 Winesap apples obtained from hand-tape measurements. 


Table 2. — Relation of average daily enlargement of Winesap apples^ air movement^ 
and mean temperature ^ to four levels of evaporating power of the airy 1936 


Evaporating power of air 
(grams II jO i)er dayl 

First period (July 20 to 

1 Aug. 16) 

Second i)eriod (Aug. 17 
to Sept. 13) 

Third period (Sept. 14 
to Oct. 11) 

En- 
large- 
ment 
of fruit 
per day 

Linear 

air 

move- 
ment 
r»er day 

Mean 

temi»er-i 

ature 

En- 
large- 
ment 
of fruit 
I>er day 

Linear 

air 

move- 
ment 
per day 

Mean 

temi)er- 

ature 

En- 

large- 

ment 

I of fruit 
perday 

Iduear 

air 

move- 
ment 
jHjr day 

Mean 

temper- 

ature 


Cc 

Fert‘ 

O p 

Cr 

FeH > 

o F. 

C’c 

FfH > 

0 p 

40 and above 

1.79 

207 

75.4 

1.42 

212 

66. 1 




30 to 40 

1.99 

104 

72.6 

1.49 

148 

63.8 

7). 83 

165 

" 617 

20 to 30 ... 

2. 15 

39 

74.7 

1.77 

41 

65.3 

1. 17 

114 

69.0 

Less than 20. . . 





1.93 

t 

59 

61. 3 

1.23 

43 

64.1 


> In thousands. 

movement was probably the dominating factor of those affecting the 
daily enlargenient rate of apples. The correlation coefficients for 
fruit enlargement, evaporating power of the air, air movement, and 
ten^erature are shown in table 3. 

Tlie possible association of atmospheric influences with daily peri- 
odicity of fruit enlargement is indicated in table 4. Here the 24-hour 
day is divided into four intervals, and corresponding average hourly 
growth rates, mean temperatures, evaporating power of the air, and 
air movements are given for comparison. Examination of these data 
reveals that, with the exception of the 4 p. m. to 8 a. m. interval in the 
third period, the hours of relatively high growth rate are invariably 
associated with either low evaporating power of the air or low air 
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movement, or both; conversely, hours of low growth are associated 
with either high evaporating power or increased air movement, or 
both. This indicates a relationship between growth rate and evap- 
orating power for divisions of the day similar to that between average 
total daily growth and evaporating power as shown in tables 2 and 3. 
It is rather significant that the lowest fruit-growth rates occur between 
12 noon and 8 p. m., and that the highest evaporating powers of the 
air and air movements also occur during this time. The fact that the 
greatest movement of air takes place in the latter half of this period , 
between 4 p. m. and 8 p. m., is noteworthy, for it is within these 
hours that the mean diurnal minimum evaporation is found. 


Table 3. — Correlation coefficients for fruit enlargement, evaporating power of air, 
air movement, and temperature {from data in table 2) 

Item 

Evaporating power ! 
of air 

Air movement 

Temperature 

r 

pi ! 

1 r 

! ... , 

r. 

1 

pi 

Fruit enlargement 

-0. 96 

<0.01 

~0.91 ! 

<0. 01 

-0.70 

0. 01 

Evaporating power of the air. 



+. 97 1 

<.01 

-I-.06 

1 

.03 


» Fisher's “probability” (2 te.st used) {It). 


Table 4. — Relation of average hourly enlargement of Winesap apples, evaporat big 
power of the air, air movement, and mean temperature,, to four time periods of 
U-hour day, 19S6 


Time intervals 

First jieriod (#Iuly 20 to 
Aug. 16) 

Second iieriod (Aug. 17 to 
Sept. 13) 

Third iH3riod (Sept. 14 to 
Oct. 11) 

En- 
large- 
ment 
of fruit 
per 
hour 

Evap- 
orating 
power 
of air 
(UaO 
per 
hour) 

Linear 

air 

move- 
men t- 
per 
hour 

Mean 

tem- 

Iiera- 

ture 

En- 
large- 
ment 
of fruit 
Iier 
hour 

Evaj)- 
orating 
IMiwor 
of air 
(IlsO 
Iier 
hour) 

Linear 

air 

mo\'e- 

inent- 

per 

hour 

Mean 

tern- 

l)era- 

ture 

En- 
large- 
ment 
of fruit 
per 
hour 

Evap- 
orating 
power 
of air 
(fhO 
Iier 
hour) 

Linear 

air 

move- 

nient- 

per 

hour 

Mean 

tem- 

r)era- 

tiire 


Cc 

Grams 

Feet 

® F. 

Cc 

Grams 

Feet 

“ F. 

Cc 

Grams 

Feet 

° F. 

8 a. 111 . to 12 m.. 

0.038 

2. 48 

6,500 

81,0 

0.063 

1.82 

5.300 

71.0 

0.097 

l.tK) 

2. 700 

65. 3 

12 m. to 4 p. m... 

.005 

3.08 

5, 9(K) 

86.4 

.018 

2.50 

7, ()(X) 

70.9 

.038 

2.20 

6. 300 

70. 1 

4 to 8 p. Ill 

.021 

2.32 

7, 3(X) 

81.1 

.018 

1.75 

7. 600 

67.4 

.021 

1.20 

6. 400 

58. 9 

8 p. m. to 8 a. m. 

.136 

.82 

4,200 

65.8 

,105 

,43 

2,700 

55. 5 

.045 

. 13 

1,100 

47.9 


Average temperatures throughout the 24-hour day for each of the 
three periods of the experiment are shown in figure 8. Approximate 
hours and temperatures of maximum and minimum rate of fruit 
enlargement are also indicated. That temperature may be a factor 
in the changes in seasonal periodicity is evidenced by this chart. It 
appears significant that the hours of maximum fruit growth in all 
periods occur within the 50° to 75° F. range regardless of the hour 
of day or night when this high growth rate occurs. The possible rela- 
tion of temperature to hours of minimum growth is not so apparent, 
however. On the curve for July 20 to August 16, minimum enlarge- 
ment rate is associated with temperatures well above 80°. From 
Aui^st 17 to September 13, or during the second period, the minimum 
rate' broke into temperatures occurring at the time of maximum growth 
in the first period; while in the final period, September 14 to October 
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11, both maximum- and minimum-growth hours tell largely within 
the same temperature limits. This does not necessarily show that 
low temperatures may not retard fruit enlargement, for in figure 6 
the curve representing the period from September 14 to October 11 
clearly indicates a retardation in rate of growth during the night and 
early morning hours when temperature Ls comparatively low, espe- 
cially between 4 ^ind 6 a. m. Data from this experiment, however, 
give no evidence that temperature alone has any pronounced effect 
on the mean (iiurnal minimum. 



FifiURE 8— Average atinospherif tempratiires through 24>hour day during 1939 season, and approximate 
hours of inaxirnum and minimum fruit-enlargement rate for three consecutive periods. 


Temperature relationships, in contrast with evaporating power and 
air movement, seem again to be uncertain, and it appears that within 
the temperature limits of this experiment high temperature exerts an 
indirect effect on growth of fruit through increasing the evaporating 
power of the air. That low temperatures may directly limit growtli 
is evidenced in the third period from 8 p. m. to 8 a. m. (table 4). 
This was the only time during the experimental season that maxi- 
mum growth was not associated with mmimum evaporating power 
and air movement. It was also the only time that the average 
temperature fell below the optimum growth range of 50^^ to 75° F. 
(fig. 8). Apparently, then, temperature below a certain range is a 
limiting factor in fruit enlargement, and this may account for the shift 
in the hours of maximum enlargement in the third period as com- 
pared with the first and second (fig. 6). 
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DISCUSSION 

The results reported in this paper are too limited to enable one to 
generalize with much confidence on the many processes involved in 
plant periodicity, but they do point to a few environmental factors 
that seem to be of importance in regulating the periodic enlargement 
of apples. In this investigation, evidence presented indicates that 
time and relative rate of fniit enlargement are closely associated 
with atmospheric conditions. Aldrich and Work {!) found that 
pears showed a reduced growth rate during d^s of high transpira- 
tion, when soil moisture was highly available. Data from the present 
experiment (figs. 2 and 3; table 2) substantiate these findings and in 
addition to this reduction of total daily growth by high evaporation 
show a definite association between the hours of the day when the 
evaporating power of the air was highest and the rate of growth of 
the fruit was lowest (table 4). 

If one considers that enlargement of apples depends on the transport 
of water and elaborated substances to the fruit from other portions 
of the tree, any factor or group of factors iiiterfering with this move- 
ment would probably retard enlargement. A high evaporating power 
of the air would tend to increase water loss from the leaves, and it is 
thus possible that, during periods of high transpiration accompanied 
by a saturation deficit in the leaf, transport of materials to the fruit 
may be retarded and water may actually be withdrawn from the 
fruit. Upon the restoration of leaf turgor, which usually occurs at 
night during the summer, a resumption of fruit enlargement takes 
place. 

It is not within the scope of this report to discuss the effect on 
transpiration or translocAtion of each individual factor that goes to 
make up the evaporating power of the air. However, under the 
conditions of this investigation there is rather conclusive evidence 
that air movement was the most important single factor studied in 
increasing the evaporating power of the air, as measured by water 
loss from white atmometers. If an attempt is made to account for 
increased transpiration in terms of air movement the writers are not 
wholly in agreement with the findings of many investigators; how- 
ever, the experimental evidence in regard to the influence of wind 
on transpiration and plant response is itself somewhat confusing. 
Briggs and Shantz (4, 5) found that, of the physical environmental 
factors studied, wind velocity showed the lowest correlation with 
transpiration. They considered that only 2 to 6 percent of the trans- 
pirational loss could be attributed to the action of wind. 

The apparently conflicting evidence regarding factors that affect 
transpiration in the field may in some cases be traced to climatic 
differences in the location of the experiment, It is possible that 
under certain atmospheric conditions air movement, as compared 
with other influences, may have but a slight effect in increasing 
transpiration. Studies in the field, at best, are complicated by many 
om>osing and interacting factors and the interpretations frequently 
r^edt only the forces most active at a particular time. 

The terrain adjacent to the orchards of the Wenatchee Valley is 
e^rid ' during the summer months. In the morning and early after- 
the surrounding desert land and rocky hillsides absorb con- 
siderable heat from the sun’s rays. Subsequent air movement in 
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the afternoon tends to carry into the cooler orchards the resultant 
hot, dry atmosphere from these outside areas. Under these con- 
ditions air movement, in addition to exerting a possible direct influence 
in increasing water loss from the leaves, may also produce the same 
result by bringing about a combination of forces, such as lowered 
humidity and increased atmospheric and leaf temperatures. 

Knight {17) found that a wind velocity of 0.26 mile per hour caused 
a 50-percent increase in transpiration rate over that in still air. Cope- 
land {8) in the Pliilippine Islands found that transpiration of the 
coconut palm was four times as great in a wind with a velocity of 5 
miles per hour as in a calm. Others (6', 19 y 21), however, have con- 
cluded that transpiration was increased up to a limited air velocity, 
above which there was a pronounced depressing effect. Martin and 
Clements {19), using motor-driven fans on sunflowers, found a striking 
decrease in leaf and stem development, dry weight, and total transpira- 
tion with increasing wind velocities. These findings suggest that air 
movement may bring about physiological changes, correLated vdth in- 
creased transpiration, which may in themselves exert a retarding in- 
fluence on fruit enlargement. 

Recently Audus {2), and also Godwin {13), studying the effect of 
various treatments on the respiration rate of leaves, reported a two- 
fold to threefold increase in respiration resulting merely from bending 
or rubbing the leaves lightly past one another. After the treatment, 
respiration gradually decreased, but did not reach normal until after 
about 60 hours. From the results obtained by these investigators it 
appears that respiration of apple leaves may be increased by the motion 
or rubbing action caused by wind to the extent of retarding fruit 
enlargement. Heinicke and Childem {14) offer further evidence in 
this direction by showing that during the daytime a high rate of 
re^iration in apple leaves greatly reduced the rate of photosynthesis. 

These possibilities, either singly or collectively, point to a partial 
explanation of the effects of air movement on fruit growth. They 
also suggest that a reduction in diurnal fruit enlargement may not 
be due entirely to a temporary delay in translocation, but that some 
of the elaborated materi^s may be permanently lost to the fruit. It 
has been observed that apple trees m localities characterized by con- 
stant winds are usually stunted in growth and seldom highly pro- 
ductive. Blanchard {3) found a 5- to 7-percent increase in yield of 
lemons and a 3-percent increase in size of tree when the grove was 
protected from wind. 

If the enlargement rate of apples tlirough the season is adversely affect- 
ed by high evaporating power of the air, there would probably be evi- 
dence of the same influence on daily periodic growth. Data supporting 
tliis assumption are shown in table 4. An important factor to be consid- 
ered in this connection is the time of day, throughout the season, when 
fruit-enlargement rate is likely to exhibit the least variability. In 
the present experiment such a time was found between 4 and 6 p. ni., 
when the average minimum growth rate of apples for the experimental 
season occurred (fig. 6). 'Daily fruit measurements taken at this 
time, therefore, will probably be influenced least by periodic grow^th 
variation. In this work this period has been designated as the ^^mean 
diurnal minimum.^* It must be recognized, however, that this may 
hold true only under conditions in the Pacific Northwest or perhaps 
within even narrower geographic limits. 
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To account fully for the change in diurnal periodicity from one 
seasonal period to the next is rather difficult with the data at hand. 
Shifting of the daily maxima of fruit enlargement both in time and 
magnitude as the fruit approaches maturity is undoubtedly brought 
about by fundamental changes in metabolism, some of which, as have 
been shown, are probably influenced by environmental conditions. 
Other changes might be the result of hereditary characteristics peculiar 
to the species or variety. That pronounced periodicity can be induced 
in plants by variation in the amount of daily illumination is w^ell 
recognized, and this may also play an important part in the seasonal 
periodicity of fruit enlargement. 

During the course of this investigation, for example, daily illumina- 
tion as measured from sunrise to sunset decreased from 15% to 11 
hours. According to Heinicke and Hofl'man {15), such a reduction 
in length of day would decrease photosynthetic activity of the leaf. 
This, accompanied by lowering light intensities as the season progresses 
(7), might result in a lower rate of fruit grow’th. 

The growth curve for the third period (fig. 6) is of particular interest 
in the light of recent researches by Curtis and llerty {10) on the efl'ect 
of relatively low temperatures on translocation. These authors founil 
that chilling the petioles of bean leaves to temperatures between 0.5^ 
and 4.5° C. greatly reduced transport of carbohydrates from the leaves, 
and that maintaining the petioles at 7° to 11° allowed greater trans- 
location, but less than at temperatures of 17° to 24°. The fruit- 
enlargement curve for tliis third period shows a rehouse to tempera- 
ture variations similar to that described above. The relatively low 
average night temperatures of this period (6.5° to 10°) fall within one 
of the temperature ranges used by Curtis and Herty {10), and it ap- 
pears significant that thef hours of slow fruit enlargement coincide with 
these comparatively low temperatures. The rather sharp change in 
slope of the curve (fig. G) from 4 to 6 a. m., where the lowest average 
temperatures were encountered, tends to emphasize this relationship. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

By means of continuous-recording instruments, checked by daily 
hand-tape measurements, a study was made of the relationship be- 
tween atmospheric conditions and the time and rate of enlargement of 
Winesap apples. 

Reduction in the enlargement rate of fru't was closely associated 
with comparatively high evaporating power of the air, and under the 
conditions of this investigation air movement appeared to be the 
dominant factor in increasing this evaporating powder. 

Atmospheric temperatures nrobably have an important influence 
on the enlargement rate of apples. The effect of high temperatures in 
retarding growth may be exerted indirectly by increasing the evapo- 
rating power of the air. There is some indication that temperatures 
below 50° F, may directly limit fruit growth. 

A pronounced daily periodicity was found in the time and rate of 
fruit enlai^ement, and this penodicity seemed to be influenced by 
the evaporating power of the air. Hours during which average 
growth was at a minimum were characterized by high evaporating 
po^r of the air and increased air movement. 
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The daily curve of growth did not remain constant throughout the 
investigation but showed a distinct seasonal shift in maximum and 
minimum rates. From July 20 to August IG the highest rate of fruit 
enlargement occurred between 10 p. in. and 4 a. m.; from August 16 
to September 13 the maximum rate was between 2 and 8 a. m.; while 
in the third period, September 14 to October 11, it was found from 8 
a. m. to 1 p. m. The average daily growth for these three periods 
was 1.89, 1.66, and 1.16 cc, respectively. 

The least fluctuation in daily growth rate throughout the experi- 
ment was found in the minimum grow th range, between 4 and 6 p. in. 
This period has been termed the ‘^mean diurnal minimum’’ of fruit 
enlargement. Daily fruit measurements taken at this time will 
therefore be less affected by both diurnal and seasonal periodic varia- 
tions in growth than at any other time of the 24 hours. 

Some possible physiological effects of air movement and evaporating 
power of the air on the retardation of fruit enlargement are discussed. 
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THE SOLUBILITY OF CASEIN IN SALTS OF CERTAIN 
ORGANIC ACIDS, AND ITS FRACTIONATION BY MEANS 
OF THESE ACIDS ‘ 

By Ralph H. McKee, professor of chemical engineering, Columbia University, 
and Stephen P. Gould, assistant chemist, Division of Dairy Research Labora- 
tories, Bureau of Dairy Industry, United Btates Department of Agriculture ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The study of casein, tlie principal protein in milk, is being given 
increasing attention in research laboratories, not only because of the 
promising new ways in wliich it may be used in industry, but also 
because it affords a suitable material for the study of fundamental 
problems in protein chemistry. 

Strong acid and alkaline reagents have generally been used as 
solvents for casein, but they are not entirely satisfactory. Accord- 
ingly, the writers undertook experiments to determine the deglree of 
solubility of casein in solutions of certain salts of organic acids. 
Nearly neutral aqueous solutions having a pH value of 4.6 (the 
isoelectric point of casein) were used in these experiments, since 
very little research work had been done with such solutions as com- 
pared to the work done with strong acids and bases. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The term “casein^^ as used here means ^^acid casein^ ^ as distinct 
from rennet casern. Acid casein might be further defined as the 
phoaphoprotein, or aggregation of phosphoproteins, precipitated from 
skim milk by acid at a pH value of 4.1 to 4.6. The phosphorus 
content, as determined by different investigators, varies from 0.71 to 
0.88 percent. 

Rennet casein is evidently a calcium caseinate — calcium phosphate 
complex^ — and is not nearly so pure as acid-precipitated casein. 
Rennet casein is relatively unimportant conimercially ; approximately 
97 percent of all the casein produced is acid casein. Acid casein is 
the product commonly loiown in the industry and in the scientific 
literature as ^V>asein,^^ 

By ^^solubility of casein” is meant the solubility at the isoelectric 
point rather than that resulting from chemical combination, as, for 
example, in borax solution where sodium caseinate is formed and 
dissolved. 

The term ^^olution” in this paper refers both to crystalloidal and 
to colloidal solutions. 

1 Received for publication January 29, 1938; issued August 1938. This par>er was presented in part 
before the meeting of the American Chemical Society, Chapel Hill, N. Q., April 1937. It is condensed 
from the dissertation submitted by Stephen P. Gould in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in the Faculty of Pure Science, Columbia University. 

> The writers acknowledge the generous cooperation and helpful advice of I/. A. Rogers, Chief, and £. 0. 
Whittier, senior chemist. Division of Dairy Research Laboratories, Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
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SOLUBILITY OF ACID-PRECIPITATED CASEIN 

EARLIER INVESTIGATIONS DEALING WITH SOLUBILITY OF CASEIN 

Much of the earlier ivork on casein solvents or plasticizers in the 
organic field was done in connection with casein plastics. Gold- 
smith {12, 13, 14) ^ in 1907 found that naphthol and other phenolic 
compounds and urea would ‘Vonvert'^ casein to the ^^therinoplastic'^ 
state. This he believed was due to the solvent action of the con- 
verting agent.” Phenolsulphonic acid, tartaric acid, aniline, borax, 
and naphtholsulphonic acid (28) are also mentioned in the early 
patent literature of plastic casein. 

Colm (7, 8) reported the solubility of casein in water at its isoelec- 
tric point as 0.11 g per liter at 25® C. Euler and Bucht (.9) deter- 
mined cpiantitatively the solubility of casein in tartaric acid, sodium 
potassium tartrate, and chloracetic acid solutions. They determined 
the amount of casein in the solution by precipitating it with sodium 
acetate solution or acetic acid, filtering, and drying in a vacuum 
desiccator. At the Carlsberg Laboratories in 1925 Kondo {19) 
examined the effect of hydrochloric acid on casein. By formol titra- 
tion, he showed that there was no hydrolysis at 18® C. 

Agthe (!) records citric acid, sodium naphthylaminosiilphonate, 
and potassium butyrate as agents for making casein soluble. 

In view of the fact that an acid that considerably swells casein will 
usually dissolve it, the work of Isgarischew and Pomeranzew’a {16) is 
of great interest. They tested the swelling action of casein in solutions 
of 23 organic acids. The greatest swelling action was shown by 
chloracetic, lactic, gly<;ollic, malonic, formic, and citric acids (in the 
order named). They concluded that a hydroxyl and also a second 
carboxyl grou]) in the acids greatly increased the swelling of the 
(casein, but that a further increase in carboxyl groups diminished 
dilation. With the exception of formic acid, the monobasic fatty acids 
showed little swelling power. 

Sutermeister {31, p. 128) lists a wide variety of solvents for casein, 
chiefly inorganic. In addition to the commonly used alkalies, he 
records less commonly used alkaline solvents such as sodium sulplute, 
alumiiiite, arsenate, and citrate, and lithium, magnesium, and cesium 
hydroxides. 

Von Weimarn {36, 37) formed dispersions of nitrogenous materials 
in solutions of Ca(CNS) 2 , CaBr 2 , and liCNS. The last was by far 
the most efficient solvent. He observed also that solutions of pyrogal- 
lol, resorcinol, thiourea, and guanidine thiocyanate were good dispers- 
ing agents — particularly at 108® C. 

In a fundamental study of organic solvents for proteins, Loiseleur 
(22, 23, 24) pointed out that they formed true solutions in certain 
acids, sucli as formic, while liigher acids, such as acetic and propionic, 
did not bring about solution. However, oxypropionic acids such as 
lactic or pyruvic readily dissolved casein. Other acids, such ss 
acetic, that did not have the power of dissolving protein acquired this 
property when amino acids, such as gly cocoll or alanine, were added. 

In 1932, Soff {29) at Columbia University worked with new types of 
«oIvents developed by the senior author. These are concentrated 
aqueous solutions of highly soluble salts of organic acids such as 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 141. 
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sodium cj^inenesulphonate or sodium benzeriesulphonate in which 
the orgamc part is a large proportion of the molecule. Such solutions 
diflFer from water in their solvent characteristics, as the organic 
portion of the compounds seems to give them many of the properties 
of organic solvents. In general, Soft' worked with highly concentrated 
solutions. He found sodium cymenesulphonate solution to be a very 
powerful solvent for casein and gelatin. He also stated; ^^There had 
apparently been no change in properties during storage of these casein 
solutions over an unusually long period of time.'^ Nearly neutral 
solvents such as these salts obviously have a greater advantage in 
avoiding the factor of hydrolysis over stronger, more commonly used 
})asic or acidic compounds. 

Associates of Rogers {2, p. 53) explain that casein is insoluble in 
the usual neutral organic solvents and in cold dilute acids. Casein 
at its isoelectric point of 4.6 is considered to be uncornbined with 
acids or bases. 

EXPEHIMENTAI. PROCEDURE 
Materials 

Preliminary experiments were made to determine what concentra- 
tions would be practical to use for exact solubility work. For these 
preliminary experiments, sodium cymenesulphonate from the Colum- 
bia University chemical engineering laboratory was used. This was 
fairly pure, but for the more precise work later, the salt was recrystal- 
lized from alcohol. 

Solubility determinations were run at a pH of 4.6, the isoelectric 
point of casein, so that the solubility would not be affected by possible 
alkalinity of the solvent, and also because casein is most stable at its 
isoele(;tric point. To adjust the solutions to this point, cymenesul- 
phonic acid was used. This was pimfied by freeing it from sulphuric 
acid by the following procedure. The solution was diluted, neutralized 
with barium hydroxide, and the barium sulphate was filtered off. 
The cymenesulphonic acid was liberated from its barium salt in tbe 
filtrate by the addition of the calculated amount of sulphuric acid. 
After the barium sulphate was filtered off, the filtrate was evaporated 
to dryness. 

The casein used for the preliminary experiments was a well-washed 
grain-ciird product prepared at the Grove City (Pa.) Creamery. For 
the later more exact experiments, a purified casein prepared by E. O. 
Whittier of the Division of Dairy Research Laboratories was em- 
ployed. This was precipitated from skim milk by adding a 4-percent 
solution of hydrochloric acid until the pH value was 4.1. The casein 
was washed first with water slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
then 8 or 10 times with pure water, next with alcohol, and finally 
with ether. Thus the redissolving in alkali (which is a concomitant 
of the Hammarsten process) was avoided. This gave a casein of high 
purity, containing less than 0.50 percent ash above that due to the 
P2O5 combined in the casein molecule. Hammarsten casein also was 
used in some of the later experiments. 

Methods 

The general procedure for determining the solubility of casein in 
the solutions of the salts of organic acids was as follows: The quantity 
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of salt necessary to give the desired concentration of solution was 
dissolved in water, enough of the acid or alkali (as the case might be) 
corresponding to the salt used was added to bring the pH value of the 
solution to 4.6, and water was added to bring the whole mixture up 
to 55 cc. At first the casein was added gradually, often in amounts 
greater than 5 g, but it was found (in agreement with earlier work on 
solutions in other solvents) that the solubility increased with increasing 
amounts of the solid phase. This fact in itself was one proof of the 
nonhomogeneity of casein. Because of this characteristic, it was 
considered advisable in all cases to use the same gross quantity of 
casein. Consequently, the solubility values in this paper, unless 
otherwise noted, have been determined on the empirical basis of 5 g 
of casein to 50 cc of solution. 

In some of the earlier experiments, much difficulty was caused by 
bacterial decomposition of the solutions. The addition of 0.2 percent 
of phenol (0.10 g) to 50 cc of solution served effectively to inhibit this 
action, and it was determined by experiment that phenol at the low 
concentration employed did not appreciably affect the solubility 
values. 

Five grams of casein and 50 cc of solution at a pH value of 4.6 were 
put into a 250-cc Erlenmeyer flask. This was well stoppered and 
placed in an incubator that was held at the necessary temperature by 
thermostatic control. From two to four determinations were made in 
establishing the solubility value at each temperature and concen- 
tration. The flasks were shaken at frequent intervals. 

The progress toward solubility equilibrium was followed by obtain- 
ing the refractive index of the solution at suitable intervals. Samples 
were drawn off by vacuum through a short piece of rubber tubing 
fitted on the end of a pipette. The tubing contained a wad of cottoii 
to serve as a filter. An Abb5 refractometer, with prisms heated to 
30° C., was employed, and therefore samples of only 1 or 2 drops of 
solution were required. The attainment of equilibrium was shown 
by the constancy of the maximum of the refractive indices over a 
period of from 2 to 4 days. This was, incidentally, evidence against 
hydrolytic decoinposition of the protein. 

After the equilibrium of the solution was established, some of it 
was filtered as quickly as possible through a wad of cotton placed in 
the stem of a funnel. From 1 to 2 g of the solution was weighed in a 
weighing bottle, transferred to a beaker, and diluted with water at a 
temperature of 35° to 40° C. A few cubic centimeters of lO-percent 
acetic acid solution were then slowly added to the warm solution to 
precipitate the casein. At 35° to 40°, the protein separates in a 
granular, easily filterable condition. The mixture was allowed to 
stand overnight to promote completeness of precipitation. The 
casein was filtered off on a Gooch crucible fitted with two pads of 
filter paper. The filtrate was concentrated nearly to dryness on the 
steam plate and diluted with water. If any casein remained in solu- 
tion, It was practically all removed by this method. Sometimes small 
additional quantities of casein were thus obtained and were added 
tn the main residue. The Millon or biuret test was applied to the 
fUtrate and usually showed the absence of significant amounts of 
The precipitate was washed free of extraneous matter. 
Test^ lot completeness of washing were made with litmus paper. In 
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addition, lead nitrate solution was used to test for sodium cymene- 
sulphonate; ferric chloride solution was used to test for potassium 
thiocyanate; and silver nitrate solution to test for sodium benzene- 
sulphonate. 

Acetic acid was chosen as the casein precipitant because this acid, 
as well as trichloroacetic, has been used for years for this purpose and 
appears to have been thoroughly tested. Colloid chemists are of the 
opinion that the action is a salting-out effect. The action is in 
accordance with the precipitating characteristics of the Hofmeister 
series — a satisfactoiy explanation of which is still lacking. To make 
sure that the precipitates were free from acetic acid, they were always 
washed until the wash water was neutral to litmus. 

In the early experiments, the quantity of precipitated casein was 
determined by the refractometer. At times, this procedure seemed 
to give accurate results, but now and then the results were erratic 
and the source of the error could not be located. 

The direct-wtught method was finally adopted as the general 
method for detennining the quantity of casein dissolved jn the 
solvents, as it gave more consistent results than the refractometric 
procedure, was more expeditious than the determination of nitrogen 
content, and was sufficiently accurate. In obtaining the direct weight 
of casein, the precipitate on the suction filter was washed free of salts 
and treated with 60 to 80 cc of acetone and then with the same 
quantity of ether. The ether was removed by sucking air tlirough the 
filter for 15 or 20 minutes. The Gooch crucible containing the 
washed casein was then placed in a desiccator and allowed to remain 
overnight. From the weight obtained, the number of grams of casein 
dissolved in 100 g of solvent was calculated. 

Unless otherwise indicated, Whittier’s purified casein was used for 
the final solubility determinations. 

SOLUBILITY OF CASEIN IN SOLUTIONS OF RECRYSTALLIZED SODIUM 
CYMENESULPHONATE 

Solutions containing 5 percent and 7.5 percent of recrystallized 
sodium cymenesulphonate were used since the high viscosities of the 
more concentrated solutions prevented effective sampling. 

In general, the 5 percent solution was prepared as follows: 2.47 g of 
the salt was dissolved in water. Two cubic centimeters of phenol 
solution (containing 0.10 g) was added, followed by 4 drops of cyinene- 
sulphonic acid solution (containing 0.03 g) which gave the solution a 
pH value of 4.6, as shown by bromocresol green paper. The mixture 
was then made up to 50 cc. The 7.5 percent solution was prepared 
in the same way except that 3.70 g of sodium cymenesulphonate and 
0.05 g of cymenesulphoiiic acid were used to give the correct concen- 
tration and a pH value of 4.6. 

The refractive index of the solution was determined, and 5 g of 
casein was added. The flask was stoppered, placed in an incubator 
held at the required temperature, and shaken at intervals. 

Equilibrium was ascertained by noting or obse^ng the constancy 
of the maximum of the refractive index over a period of, usually, from 
2 to 4 days. Ordinarily, all salts retired an average of about 10 or 
11 days to attain equilibrium at 15° G., 7 or 8 days at 30°, and 4 or 5 
days at 45°. 
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Percentages of casein were determined by the method of precipita- 
tion with 10 percent acetic acid solution, and weighing the casern 
directly as described above. Some of the early results were also 
checked by the Van Slyke gasometric micro-Kjeldalil method (34 ^ 35) 
for determhung nitrogen.^ Results were usually reproducible within 
narrow limits, although in some cases they were not as close as could 
be obtained with crystalloidal materials. Proteins, because of their 
indefiniteness and the huge size of their molecules, never give as exact 
results as do simpler inorganic and organic compounds. 

Final solubility values for all salts (except as otherwise noted) were 
determined at 15®, 30®, and 45® C. These wore considered the most 
practical temperatures to employ, because of the limiting effect of 
viscosity. Solubility values are reported as grams of casein dissolved 
in 100 g of solvent. The solubility values are listed in table 1. 

Table 1. — Solubility of casein in solutions of salts of organic acids having a pH 

value of 4-f> 


Kind and cona^ntration ofth(‘ salt solution 


Sodium cymonosulplioimto; 

6 percent 

7. 6 percent . 

Totassiuni thiocyanate: 

2. 5x)orc(mt 

.5.0 percent 

Sodium bpnzene.sulphonat(' : 

5. 0 percent 

10. 0 iM^rcent 


Quantity of casein dis.s()lv(‘d in 100 of the 
solvent at— 


15“ C. 

H0“ r. 

4.5“ (\ 

Grams 

Grams 

Gru ms 

3. 0480 

5. 9890 

9. 07,5:1 

.5. 2900 

8. 0197 


1. 78,50 
a. 5490 

2. 5089 

3. 4201 

.9778 

1.9.381 

3. 0480 

2. 2070 

1 2. 74.50 

4. 8202 


SOLUBILITY OP CASEIN IN POTASSIUM THIOCYANATE SOLUTIONS 

The potassium thiocyanate used was a chemically pure analyzed 
salt. Potassium tliiocyanate solution was found to be an excellent 
solvent for casein. Experimentation established that a 2.5-percent 
solution of potassium thiocyanate was best adapted to the method of 
sampling and to the temperatures employed. A 5-percent solution 
could be used at 15® C., but at 30® and 45° the solution became too 
dense. 

In general, the 2.5-percent solution of potassium thiocyanate was 
prepared as follows: 1.25 g of KCNS was weighed out, 2 cc of phenol 
solution was added, and the solution was made up to the mark in a 
50-cc volumetric flask. Rather surprisingly, the solution gave at this 
concentration a pH value close to 4.6. The 5-percent solution was 
made up somewhat similarly, excei)t that 2.5 g of KCNS was used, 
and 8 drops of 0.1 N KOH (containing 0.0022 g of alkali) were neces- 
sa^ at this concentration to bring the solution to pH 4.6. 

Five grams of casein was added for each determmation. Much the 
same procedure was followed as was used with sodium cymenesul- 
phonate solutions, although in some cases the time required for the 
fl<dution to reach equilibrium was a day or two longer. The results are 
sfapi^in table 1. 

Are indebted to P. I). Watson, of the Divisloji of Dairy Hesearch Laboratories, for making 
SQftte of tbe analyses for phosphorus and nitrogen. 
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SOLUBILITY OP CASEIN IN SODIUM BENZENESULPHONATE SOLUTIONS 

The sodium benzenesulphoiiate used was a commercial product of 
hi^h purit3r. It was found that 5- and 10-percent solutions were the 
most practical to use. 

The 5-percent solution was prepared by dissolving 2.5 g of sodium 
bonzencsulphonate in water and adding 2 cc of phenol solution (con- 
taining 0.10 g). About 0.25 cc of 0.2 N NaOH solution (containing 
0.002 g) was required to give a pll value of 4.6. The volume was made 
up to 50 cc, and 5 g of casein was added as before. The 10-percent 
solution was prepared in the same way, except that 5 ^ of salt was used 
and about 0.5 cc of 0.2 N NaOH solution (containing 0.004 g) was 
added to give the required pH value. Equilibrium was attained 
normally at the customary three temperatures. These results are also 
given in table 1 . 

On plotting the solubility values for casein in the 5-percent solution 
it was noted that the solubility curve was practically a straight line. 
For the 10-percent solution, there w'as a slight curve in the line. It 
was thought advisable to check again very carefully tlie points on the 
curve; the values obtained by the recheck showed that the points were 
correct. 

FRACTIONATION OF ACID-PRPXIPITATED CASEIN 
EARLIER INVESTIGATIONS 

Several investigators have believed tliat acid casein as ordinarily 
precipitated from milk is not a homogeneous compound but a mixture 
of closely related jiroteins or fractions. 

According to Linders tr0m- Lang {20) ^ in 1885, Danilewsky and 
Kodenhausen extracted a substance from casein by boiling it with a 
50-percent alcoholic solution and then by means of sulphur determina- 
tions they sought to prove a difference between the extract and the 
residue. In 1918, Osborne and Wakeman {26) treated casein with a 
92-percent alcoholic solution and obtainetl a fraction which differed 
considerably from casein in phosphorus content as well as in other 
particulars. 

In 1925, Linderstrpm-Lang and Kodama {2t) in determining the 
solubility of casein in hydrochloric acid in the presence of sodium 
chloride, observed that the solubility increased with the amount of 
casein added, which suggested that the protein was not a homogeneous 
material. They apparently proved by the phase rule that there were 
present more than the four components, i. e., casein, water, sodium 
cliloride, and hydrochloric acid. They succeeded in separating casein 
into two fractions. The possibility of decomposition by the strong 
acid at the temperature used was ruled out by formol titrations and 
by constant solubility values day after day, 

Svedber^y, Carpenter, and Carpenter {32^ 55) found by the Syedberg 
sedimentation-velocity method and the sedimentation-equilibrium 
method that Hammarsten casein appeared to contain several proteins 
of different molecular weight. By extracting casein with alcoholic 
HCl, they obtained a definite fraction which gave a molecular weight 
of 375, 256 ±11,000. Carpenter and Hucker {5) also found, by 
treating casein with acid alcohol and by fractionating it with potassium 
oxalate, that apparently three proteins having molecular weights of 
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98,000, 188,000, and 375,000 could be obtained from casein. Accord- 
ing to Carpenter, hydrolysis of casein takes place very slowly. 

In 1927-29, Linderstrpm-Lang (20) fractionated casein by means of 
alcoholic HCl at 60® to 70® C. He claimed that phosphorus-nitrogen 
ratios were excellent bases of differentiation between fractions. For 
example, in one fraction he found a P/N ratio of 0.0337 and in another 
fraction a P/N ratio of 0.0490. He postulated that either the casein 
is very unstable and easily breaks down into its components or else it 
consists of different molecules which may be slowly separated from 
each other. He favored the latter view. He found the yields of 
fractions were not quantitative; the correct proportions were not 
known. His results were reproducible, although he stated that — 

naturally such an experiment cannot be reproduced with the same degree of 
accuracy as solubility determinations with crystalline substances. One cannot 
expect that a fractionation of this kind will be able to give quite accurately 
identical results each time it is conducted. There is the possibility that milk 
from different cows can vary in its composition. 

Linders tr0m-Lang concluded that casein is a mixture of colloidal 
molecules that form a coprecipitation system, and thus to a certain 
extent seem to act as a unit. He thought a study of fractionation 
should contribute much to the knowledge of the properties and 
reactions of casein. 

S0rensen (30) made measurements of the solubility of proteins in 
salt solutions and found that solubility would increase with added 
amounts of proteins, thus indicating the presence of more than one 
solid phase. He assumed, however, that the proteins were not pri- 
marily mixtures of fractions, but ‘*a complex combination of several 
components held together by residual valences.^’ He presumed this 
compound to be easily dissociated into its components by the weak 
solvents employed, but he did not state whether the dissociation 
increased with time. If it did, this would be a powerful argument in 
favor of the dissociation theory. 

Cherbuliez and Schneider (6*) in 1932 concluded that casein was a 
mixture of inconstant composition. They used ammonium chloride 
as the fractionating agent. They stated that casein is very sensitive 
to the action of water when the pH value of the solution is above 7, 
but that it is probably perfectly stable in weakly acid solutions as at 
pH 4.6. These workers found that the components possessed different 
solubilities in 70-percent pyridine solutions and varied in their rennet- 
coagulation characteristics. 

Berggren (5) separated casein by HCl and lactic acid and a dialysis 
procedure. She found P/N ratios of 0.0522 and 0.0558 and 0.0444 
and 0.0215. 

In 1934, Grdh (15) fractionally precipitated casein from its 40- 
percent urea solution and its solution in molten phenol by adding 
absolute ethanol, and from a 70-percent alcoholic ammonium hy- 
droxide solution by adding dilute HCl. The initial fractions were 
further divided into subfractions. No evidences of hydrolysis were 
found. 

Giza (11) separated casein by Linderstr0m-Lang’s method, and 
found that fractions differed in phosphorus and in amino acid content 
HS shown by ^ectrophotometnc analysis. He also observed varia- 
tions in the buffer capacities. 
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Jirgensons (17, 18) fractionated Hammarsten casein, and pre- 
cipitated the components by various concentrations of methanol, 
ethanol, and propanol. Results were plotted. Apparently a uniform 
protein will give a curve with a single maximum and minimum point, 
whereas a nonuniform protein ordinarily does not. 

In 1935, Carpenter (4) postulated that the reversible dissociation of 
casein would take place at neutrality by dilution with a large volume of 
buffer solution. 

Supplee p. 5%) brought about fractionation of casein by succes- 
sive sedimentation and washing of fine casein. He found one fraction 
in particular to be very high in phosphorus. 

In 1930, Pedersen (21) concluded that casein would dissociate during 
sedimentation and produce smaller molecules. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND EVIDENCES OF FRACTIONATION 

As explained before, the possibility of selective solubility, or frac- 
tionation effect, was considered in the course of the solubility deter- 
minations. Primary evidence of fractionation was afforded if the 
refrac tome ter showed an increased index on the addition of further 
amounts of casein after equilibrium had been attained with the 
quantity already present. This result, if obtained, was checked by 
further tests such as phosphorus and nitrogen determinations, formal- 
dehyde absorptions, and solubilities in pyridine solution. 

Some hint of fractionation was noticed in an early experiment witli 
sodium cymenesulphonate solution. Seven and five-tenths grams of 
casein was the starting quantity, and an equilibrium refractive index 
of 1.3972-3 was first reached. On the addition of a second increment 
of 5 g of casein, the index jumped to 1.4030 in hours, indicating 
the extraction of material from the added casein. As is well known, 
if the solid phase is homogeneous, the solubility value at equilibrium 
will not be enhanced by the addition of further amounts of the solid 
phase. On the other hand, if the solid phase is heterogeneous, the 
quantities dissolved by the solvent may increase in proportion to the 
further increments of the material added, provided the solubility of 
the most soluble fraction has not been exceeded. 

The same phenomenon (marked increase of the refractive index on 
addition of further quantities of casein) was noticed both with a 
7.5-percent and a 5-percent sodium cymenesulphonate solution at 
45° C., and a 2.5-percent potassium thiocyanate solution at 30°. In 
the latter case, fractionation was not confirmed by the P/N ratio 
determinations. 

FRACTIONATION WITH 6-PERCENT SODIUM BENZENESULPHONATE SOLUTION 
(3 ROVE City Casein 

A 5-percent solution of sodium benzenesulphonate was examined for 
possible fractionating tendencies. A solution containing 2.5 g of the 
salt, 0.25 cc of 0.2 N NaOH solution (containing 0.002 g:), and 2 cc of 
phenol solution was made up to a volume of 50 cc. This solution had 
a pH value of 4.6, and 45° C. was the temperature of the run. Two 
grams of Grove City casein was added at first. After 4 days the 
refractive index became stabilized. Two grams of casein was again 
added, and after 2 days the refractive index showed a second equi- 
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librium point, thus indicating the possibility of fractionation. One 
gram more of casein was added at this point, but shortly thereafter 
the thermostatic control of the incubator failed to function. The solu- 
tion was then removed from the incubator, as it was thought that 
enough of the fractions were present to show tests. The solution was 
filtered through canvas, the residue washed free of sodium benzene- 
sulphonate, as shown by the silver nitrate test, and finally washed 
with ethanol and ether. The substance dissolved in the filtrate was 
precipitated with 10-percent acetic acid, filtered, and washed in the 
same manner. The residue and the soluble material were dried in a 
vacuum desiccator over calcium chloride. In later experiments, the 
residue and the soluble material were more effectively dehydrated by 
washing with acetone and ether, and then drying in the oven at 75° 
to 80°. 

Cherbuliez and Schneider {€) recommended a 70-percent aqueous 
pyridine solution as a reagent for distinguishing, on a basis of varying 
solubilities, different casein fractions. They also made use of the 
rennet-coagulation test to show the same distinction. These tests 
were applied to the residue and the soluble material obtained in this 
experiment. One-tenth gram of the residue fraction was added to 
20 cc of a 70-percent aqueous pyridine solution. After 24 hours, the 
residue was only partly dissolved. The fraction obtained from the 
filtrate was similany tested and it was found to be completely soluble 
in only a few hours. The rennet test was also applied to each fraction. 
To 0.1 g of each fraction was added 0,12 g of calcium hydroxide, 3.2 cc 
of water, and 0.16 cc of rennet solution. No coagulation was observed 
in the solution of either fraction. 

Table 2. — Results of fractionating different kinds of casein with different agents * 


SODIUM BENZENESULPHONATK (6 PEIU’ENT) 


Kind of casein and fraction 

Phos- 

phorus 

Nitrogen 

P/N ratiOj 

Formal- 

dehyde 

absorbed 

Solubility in 
pyridine 

Grove City casein: 

Perctnt 

0.849 

2.22 

.865 

.78 

Fervent 

16.67 1 

16.61 j 

15.67 

16.67 

0.0642 

.1422 

.0562 

,0600 

Mitli- 

gram* 

Part. 

Entire. 

Fraction from filtrate 

Whittier casein; 

Insoluble residue 

Fraction from filtrate 


SODIUM BENZENESULPHONATK (10 PEKCBNT) 

Whittier casein: 

Insoluble residue 

Fraction from filtrate 

Hammarsten casein: 

Insoluble residue 

Fraction from filtrate,, .. 

0.844 

.912 

.786 

1,87 

15.62 

15.68 

15.67 

15.65 

0.0538 

.0582 

.0502 

.1197 

2.4 

1.2 

4.7 

3.9 

Slight. 

Entire. 

Slight. 

Entire. 

SODIUM CYMENESULPHONATB (6 PEEOBNT) 

Hammarsten casein. 

InsQiuble residue. 

Fraction from filtrate 

WHmierwiiseiii. 

^ IfiWlbhle residue 

/ Eom filtrate . . 

0.785 

1.21 

.907 
, .839 

15.67 

15.62 

15.64 

15.65 

0.0502 

.0774 

.0576 

.0666 

4.3 

1.7 

5.4 

2.8 

Slight. 

Part. 

Part. 

Slight. 



< listed were caloulated on a dry, ashlessi basis. 
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Phosphorus and nitrogen analyses were made on the two fractions. 
The results are shown in table 2. 

The phosphorus-nitrogen ratios thus offer strong evidence that the 
sodium benzenesulphonate solution has fractionated the casein into 
components of widely differing phosphorus percentagjes. This evi- 
dence was confirmed refractometrically and by pyndine solubility 
tests. 

Whittier Casein 

The preceding experiment was repeated in the same way except 
that 5 g of Whittier casein was used. After completion of the run, 
the residue was washed with water, acetone, and ether. Acetone 
was substituted for the ethanol used in the preceding experiment 
because of the possibilitv that some alcohol-soluble component might 
be extracted, and also because of the statement by Cherbuliez and 
Schneider {6) that acetone he^s to produce a powaery product that 
does not stick to the filter. The fraction in the filtrate was precipi- 
tated with 10-percent acetic acid at 35° to 40° C. The precipitate 
at this temperature is granular and easily filtered. At lower tem- 
peratures, a fine product is produced wliich clogs the filter. At higher 
temperatures a gummy substance is formed which cannot be washed 
effectively. The fraction from the filtrate was washed in the same 
way as the residue, and then both fractions were dried overnight in 
the oven at 75° to 78°. 

Phosphorus and nitrogen determinations were made on these frac- 
tions. Nitrogen values were obtained by the Kjeldahl-Gunning 
method. Blanks were run to determine the purity of the reagents. 
The factor used for converting nitrogen to protein was 6.38. Phos- 
phorus was estimated by a method for analyzing phosphorus in 
casein previously adapted by the authors from the methods of Meigs, 
Blatherwick, and Caiy {25) and Fales {10, pp. 213-228). 

The analytical results of tliis second fractionation are shown in 
table 2. 

Some fractionation is thus indicated, although not as much as 
when Grove City casein was used, even though this experiment was 
run for a shorter time. 

Different caseins vary in their proportions of fractions, according 
to the writers’ observations and also those of Linders tr0m-Lang {20). 

FRACTIONATION WITH 10-PERCENT SOPIUM BENZENESULPHONATE SOLUTION 
Whittier Casein 

Twenty-five grams of sodium benzenesulphonate, 2.5 cc of 0.2 
N NaOH solution, and 0.5 g of phenol were made up to 250 cc of 
solution. This iiad a pH value of 4.6. Twenty-five gi-ams of Whit- 
tier casein was addedj the solution was placed in an incubator held 
at 45° C., and the mixture was shaken at intervals. After 6 days, 
equilibrium was proved by the constancy of the refractive index at 
1.3602. The residue was filtered with suction and through canvas 
on a Biichner funnel. Because of the larger quantities of casein 
used, filtration by this method was extremely slow, requiring fully 3 
weeks. The fraction in the filtrate was precipitated with 10-percent 
acetic acid solution. Both fractions were washed with water, acetone, 
and ether, and dried in the oven at 75° to 80°. 
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The residue and the fraction precipitated from the filtrate were 
analyzed for nitrogen by the Kjeldahl-Gunning method, and for 
phosphorus by the method described on page 135. The values are 
presented in table 2. 

Some fractionation was again obtained. However, it is evident 
that partial qualitative but not complete or quantitative fractionation 
may be achieved by the use of the solvents employed. As shown 
later, fractionation was more definitely evidenced by the formaldehyde 
absorption and pyridine solubility tests. 

Formaldehyde absorption . — Additional tests for fractionation were 
sought. It was postulated that the two fractions might vary in 
their affinity or absorbing capacity for formaldehyde. This would 
imply a difference in the number of free amino groups in each fraction, 
since formaldehyde is generally considered to react with the casein 
molecule as follows : 

RNHa+HCHO-^RN : CHs+H^O. 

A test of the applicability of this reaction was carried out by 
exposing the fractions in a desiccator to the vapors of a 37-percent 
formalin solution. The fractions increased in weight at different 
rates, but since water vapor was absorbed from the formalin solution 
along with formaldehyde, a second variable was introduced which 
affected the reliability of the results. 

Later, experiinents were run in which the formalin solution was 
replaced by solid paraformaldehyde. This eliminated the water 
variable. The paraformaldehyde gradually gave off formaldehyde 
vapor which was absorbed. 

The fractions were screened in order to aid in exposing equal surface 
areas. Those portions that passed through a No. 40 screen and were 
retained on a No. 60 screen, were taken for the absorption tests. Two 
samples of each fraction were weighed into weighing bottles and run 
simultaneously in the same desiccator. This was kept in the 30° C. 
incubator. At intervals, the dishes were removed from the desiccator, 
covered, and the time of covering was taken. The bottles were 
weighed after being allowed to come to room temperature. After 
each weighing, the solids in the dishes were mixed by gently shifting 
them back and forth in order to expose new surfaces to the action of 
formaldehyde. The absorption proceeded very rapidly for the first 
dav or two, after wliich it advanced more slowly. Intermediate 
values did not always check closely, probably because of changes in 
exposed simfaces; but as the run proceeded, better checks were ob- 
tained until final values, after 13 days, were in close agreement. The 
average of checks for these final values were; For the residue, 2.4 mg; 
for the fraction from the filtrate, 1.2 mg. Thus the first fraction 
absorbs twice as much formaldehyde as the second, strongly indicating 
that there are more free amino groups present in the residue than in 
the filtrate fraction.® This test furnishes an additional proof of 
fractionation. 

Pyridine solubility. — Two-hundredths of a gram each of the residue 
iandithe fraction from the filtrate were placed in stoppered test tubes, 
containing 4 cc of 70-percent aqueous pyridine solution. 

; |)laiu»o<i to tise thp formaldehyde’abBorptloii .t««t as a dynamio one, bat intermediate rates 

naweacin did not cheek beoause of differences in particle eixe. Acooroingiy, only final weights of formal* 
dol^e by the fractioDfl were recorded. 
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The tubes were warmed to 40® to 45® C. for 1 hour, and then held at 
room temperature for 24 hours, during which time they were shaken 
frequently. The residue was only sGghtly soluble in the pyridine 
solution. The fraction from the filtrate was entirely soluble. 

Hammarsten Casein 

The preceding experiment was repeated with a different sample of 
casein — i. e., Hammarsten — to observe how caseins from different 
sources compared, and to check further the fractionating characteristics 
of sodium benzenesulphonate. The same kinds and quantities of 
materials were employed except 25 g of Hammarsten casein was used 
instead of Whittier casein. The conditions of the determination at 
45® C. were practically the same. 

Because of the extremely slow filtration resulting from the use of a 
Buchner funnel and vaccum filtration, a pressure filter was constructed 
and employed thereafter in this and the subsequent larger-scale frac- 
tionations. The pressure filter aided greatly in speeding up the time 
of filtration, only 9 days being required to complete this fractionation 
as compared to *3 weeks for the preceding one. The fractions obtained 
were treated by the usual procedure. 

The results of the phosphorus and nitrogen analyses are shown in 
table 2. 

Extensive fractionation is shown by the difference in the P/N ratios. 
Hammarsten casein is obviously fractionated to a greater degree than 
the Whittier casein by the sodium benzenesulphonate solution. 

Not enough material was available from this particular fractiona- 
tion for additional tests. Accordingly, a second experiment was 
carried out to obtain additional quantities of the components. 

Considerably larger quantities were used this time; i. e., 50 g of 
sodium benzenesulphonate, 5 cc of 0.2 N NaOH, and 1.0 g of phenol 
were made up to 500 cc, and 50 g of Hammarsten casein was used. 
The action of the solvent on the casein was continued for 6 days. 

The filtration of the larger quantity of residue presented much 
difficulty, even with a pressure filter. Parts of the mixture were 
finally removed and filtered by using two Biichner funnels to speed up 
the process. Tliis involved some loss of material. The filtration 
required over 3 weeks. The fractions obtained were treated as before. 
When the yields were weighed, the residue was 29.40 g and the fraction 
from the filtrate was 1.50 g. 

Formaldehyde absorption , — Screened 20-mg samples of these frac- 
tions were placed in a desiccator, over solid paraformaldehyde, and 
allowed to absorb formaldehyde vapors. Final values were recorded 
after 12 days, although absorption was still proceeding at a very slow 
rate. Ordinarily, 12 or 13 days is sufficient time to attain good checks 
and establish differences between the fractions. The final values 
were: For the residue, 4.7 mg; for the fraction from the filtrate, 3.9 mg. 

Pyridine solubility. — Two-hundredths of a gram of each fraction 
was taken for the test and the same method was applied as outlined 
previoudy. The residue was only slightly soluble in 4 cc of 70-percent 
pyridine solution, whereas the fraction from the filtrate was wholly 
soluble. 

The pjrridine solubility test probably shows differences in the 
acidic group of the fractions, whereas the formaldehyde absorption 
test veiy likely indicates differenceB in the free amino groups. 
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FRACTIONATION WITH 6-PERCENT SOLUTIONS OF SODIUM CYMENESULPHONATE 
Hammarsten Casein 

Recrystallized sodium cymenesulphonate was used for this experi- 
ment. Two and forty-seven hundredths grams of salt was weighed 
out, cymenesulphonic acid solution equivalent to 0.03 g was added 
(to give the usual pH value), 2 cc of pnenol was added and the solu- 
tion was made up to 50 cc. Small portions of Whittier casein were 
poured in from time to time and the subsequent establishment of 
successive constant refractometiic readings furnished some indication 
of fractionation. 

The mixture was filtered, and the fractions were prepared in the 
regular way. 

The pyridine and rennet tests were applied to these components as 
in preceding experiments. The fraction precipitated from the filtrate 
was largely dissolved in the 70-percent pyridine solution ; the residue 
was not so soluble. The rennet test was negative in both cases. 
There was not enough material left for phosphorus and nitrogen 
determinations. Accordingly, another fractionation was attempted 
on a larger scale. 

The solution was prepared in this way: 12.35 g of recrystallized 
sodium cymenesulphonate was mixed with 0.9 cc of cymenesulphonic 
acid solution (containing 0.1376 g per cc), 0.5 g of phenol was added, 
and the solution was diluted to 250 cc. It was now at the usual pH 
value. A 25-g sample of Hammarsten casein was used for the 
experiment. 

Fractionation was complete in 6 days, and the solution was placed 
in the pressure filter, filtration proceeded rapidly, and was finished 
in 3 days. The fraction from the filtrate was precipitated and both 
fractions were washed and dried in the customary manner. Lead 
nitrate solution was used to test for completeness of washing. In this 
test any residual cymenesulphonate will come down in white flakes as 
the lead salt. 

Nitrogen and phosphorus values are recorded in table 2. 

These values help to prove that 5-percent sodium cymenesulphonate 
solution is an effective fractionating agent since the P/N ratios sliow 
a ^dde divergence. 

Formaldehyde absorption, — The residue showed a total increase of 
4.3 mg, and the fraction from the filtrate, 1.7 mg. Strong confirrna- 
toiy evidence of fractionation is hereby afforded. 

Pyridine solubility .^-The> difference in solubility was not as marked 
in these fractions as in the fractions obtained by sodium benzenesul- 
phonate solution. The fraction from the filtrate was evidently more 
soluble in the pyridine solution than the residue. 

Whittier Casein 

The experiment with Whittier casein was on a larger scale than 
the preceding ones. Forty-nine tad four-tenths grams of recrys- 
tallized sodium cymenesulphonate solution was weighed out, 3.6 cc 

f cymenesulphonic acid solution (containing 0.1370 g per cc) was 
in to establish the correct acidity, 2 g of phenol was added, 
total mixture was diluted to 1,000 cc. One hundred grams 
casein was used and the fractionation was carried on for 
45^ C. 
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Considerable difiicxilty was experienced with the pressure filter in 
attempting to handle this large quantity of material, and some was 
later transferred in successive mcrements to a Buchner fimnel. Some 
material was lost because of this and other difficulties. Precipitation, 
wasliing, and drying were carried out as with the Hammarsten casein. 
Yields were: Residue, 16.20 g; fraction from the filtrate, 36.90 g. 

Phosphorus and nitrogen results are listed in table 2. 

Fractionation is again indicated, but in a different mtinner from 
that in which it took place when Hammarsten casein was used. 

Formaldehyde absorption . — Final weights were taken in 12 days, 
and were: Residue, 5.4 mg; fraction from the filtrate, 2.8 mg. 

Pyridine solubility . — In this particular case it was very difficult to 
distinguish between fractions, although the residue appeared to be 
slightly more soluble than the fraction from the filtrate. 

DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

The question of possible hydrolysis of the protein is often raised in 
connection with fractionation work. However, under the ‘expert 
mental conditions used in this research, the chances of any hydrolytic 
decomposition are nearlv negligible. No evidence of such decomposi- 
tion (provided a suitable preservative was used) was obtained in the 
course of the experimentation. The attainment of equilibrium, as 
shown by constancy of the refractive index, was not dependent on 
time as would have been the case if hydrolysis were proceeding. The 
fractions in the various filtrates were always coagulable by acids. 
Even assuming the presence of any hydrolytic products, most of 
them would have been leached out by the washing liquids when the 
fractions were washed, and so would not affect the phosphorus- 
nitrogen ratios or other tests. Furthermore, the experiments were 
run at the isoelectric point of casein, a pH value of 4.6, the point at 
which there is the greatest stability and the least chance of decompo- 
sition. 

The work of other investigators revealed no evidence of hydrolysis 
during fractionation even when much stronger reagents were used. 
(See Linderstr0m-Lang {20) and Rondo {19)). Soff {29) found no 
indications of hydrolysis even after long storage of casein that was 
dissolved in the sulphonate solutions. 

SOLUBIUTY OF CASEIN 

From the solubility values tabulated in table 1 , it will be seen (on 
the basis of the solubility determined at each of the three tempera- 
tures) that in almost all cases solubility increased with the tempera- 
ture as a straight-line function. With a 10-percent solution of sodium 
benzenesxilphonate, a slight curve was obtained. In the case of a 
concentrated solution like this, however, some minor deviation from 
an ideal solubility curve is not unexpected. Increased solvate forma- 
tion with the sulphonate may be a factor. It will observed that 
the determinations generally intercheck, i. e., they rise in a straight 
line and increase in definite increments between temperatures. 

The solubility of casein (on the basis of 5 g to 50 cc of solution at 
a pH value of 4.6) in a 5-percent aqueous solution of sodium cymene- 
sulphonate at a constant temperature of 15®, 30®, and 45® G. has been 
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determined. For 7.50-percent solutions, values at 15® and 30® only 
could be obtained. The solubilities shown by these determinations 
were a straight-line function of the temperature. 

In the same way, the solubility of casein in a 2.5-percent solution 
of potassium thiocvanate at 15®, 30®, and 45® C. has been established. 
For a 5-percent solution of potassium thiocyanate, only the solubility 
at 15® C. could be determined. For the 2.5-peroent solution, the 
solubility increased with the temperature, and was plotted as a 
straight line. 

The solubility of casein has also been determined in 5-percent and 
10-percent sodium benzenesulphonate solutions at 15®, 30®, and 45® C. 
For the 5-percent solution, the solubility increased in a straight line 
in the same manner as with the other solvents; but for the 10-percent 
solution, the solubility showed a slightly curved line, as previously 
explained. 

Potassium thiocyanate solutions were found, for the first time, to be 
solvents for casein. 

The use of the formation of lead cymenesulphonate and silver 
benzenesulphonate as tests for completeness of wasliing was devel- 
oped. 

FRACTIONATION OF CASEIN 

It has been shown for the first time that sodium benzenesulphonate 
and sodium cymenesulphonate solutions at a pH value of 4.6 will 
separate casein mto at least two components. These components, or 
fractions, exliibited chemical differences in that their percentages of 
phosphorus varied; their formaldehyde-absorbing capacities differed 
(probably indicating unlike numbers of free amino groups); and their 
solubility values in pyridine solutions varied (evidently showing 
differences in acidic constituents). 

Potassium thiocyanate solution was not a fractionating agent. 

Salts of nearly neutral action, such as these sulphonates, should be 
of great general value for fractionation purposes since the possibility 
of hydrolyzing proteins is reduced to a imnimum. Emphatic criticism 
of the use of strong acids and alkalies as fractionating reagents has 
been voiced by some protein chemists because of the likelihood that 
the molecules may be broken down by such drastic treatment. The 
use of the nearly neutral sulphonatos should obviate any such con- 
tingency. 

It appears from an inspection of table 2 that qualitative fractiona- 
tion has been achieved with these agents, but not quantitative frac- 
tionation. Strong evidences of fractionation were supplied in the 
experiments with the Grove City casein and the Hammarsten casein, 
but when Whittier casein was used the indications of fractionation 
were not so pronounced. This may have been due to differences in 
the caseins themselves, or in the methods of preparation. Svedberg, 
et al. 33) stated that the molecidar weight and homogeneity of 
casein depended on the way in which it had been prepared. There is 
a possibility that partial pre-fractionation took place during the prep- 
Itration of the Whittier casein as it was first washed with dilute HCl, 
(See Linderstrpm-Lang’s procedure, p. 132.) The casein was also 
with water in tall cylinders for a considerable period of time, 
of the high-pho^horus fraction might have been separated 
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Lang { 20 ) commented on the diverse ratios of the fractions in casein 
from different sources. Possibly, too, S0rensen^s theory of the 
reversible dissociation of casein 00) might explain the lack of frac- 
tionation to uniform definite limits in all cases, since the degree of 
dissociation might vary with many factors involving the casein and 
reag^t used. It will be observed that, when Whittier casein was 
fractionated with a 5-percent sodium benzenesulphonate solution, the 
P/N ratios showed an opposite trend from those obtained when 
fractionation was with a 10-percent solution. This may be due to 
differing selective solubilities of various concentrations of the salt; or 
if Sorensen’s theory is correct, to the differing dissociating character- 
istics of the 5-percent and 10-percent solutions. 

A new method of testing for differences in fractions has been devel- 
oped which proves that the amounts of formaldehyde absorbed from 
paraformaldehyde by the components vary considerably. Results 
evidently indicate that the fractions are unlike in free amino group 
contents. 

The pyridine solubility test has been employed as a third confirma- 
tory method to further establish the fact of component separation. 
Differences in the solubility of the fractions are probably due to varia- 
tions in the acidic groups present. 

The refractive indices of the solutions also furnished indications of 
fractionation; the indices increased beyond previous equilibrium 
points on the addition of successive increments of casein. 

The theory that casein is a mixture or a composite of loosely bound 
aggregates, rather than a compound, receives emphatic substantiation 
since a fractionation into constituents has been effected by the nearly 
neutral, nonhydrolyzing salts of organic acids. The fact that frac- 
tionation equilibrium was not dependent on time (as shown by the 
refractometer) lends evidence to Linderatr0m-Lang’s casein-mixture 
theory rather than to S0rensen’s casein-aggregate hypothesis. A 
further investigation of the fractions obtained should clarify even 
more the composition and structure of casein. 
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RELATION OF BITTERNESS TO THE TOXIC PRINCIPLE 
IN SWEETCLOVER‘ 


By William K. Smith, Division of Forage Crops and Diseases^ Bureau of 

Plant Industry^ United Slates Department of Agriculture^ and assistant professor 
of genetics and agronomy^ Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station; and 
E. A. Bbink, professor of geneticSf Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station * 

INTRODUCTION 

During the last three decades, sweetclover in North America has 
risen from the status of a roadside weed to a place of importance as 
a forage crop. This rapid adoption as a cultivated crop has taken 
place in spite of several undesirable characteristics. One of the factors 
at present limiting its usefulness is its rather bitter taste. Altliough 
livestock, at first reluctant to eat it, become accustomed to the taste, 
the bitterness may be a disadvantage when sweetclover is used for 
pasture in mixtures with grasses and other clovers. Another limiting 
factor is that unless sweetclover hay is thoroughly cured, certain 
changes may take place during storage in the stack or mow. which 
render the hay toxic when fed to livestock. The resulting disease has 
been referred to as ‘‘sweetclover disease.’* Some studies on the rela- 
tion between the two undesirable characteristics — bitterness and toxic- 
ity — are described in this paper. 

THE SWEETCLOVER DISEASE 

In 1 922 Schofield (9)’’^ called attention to a disease in cattle charac- 
terized by low clotting power of the blood and the development of 
extensive hemorrhages which were usually fatal. He showed the 
causal relation of the feeding of spoiled sweetclover hay or silage. 
Since that date, numerous reports of the occurrence of the disease 
have appeared. A careful series of studies on the pathology and 
therapy m cattle was made by Roderick and Schalk {8) with observa- 
tions on the malady in other livestock. Roderick (7), working on 
cattle, has shown that in this disease the low clotting power oi the 
blood is the result of a deficiency of prothrombin — one of the con- 
stituents of the blood essential for clotting. This finding has re- 
cently been confirmed by Quick (5) on rabbits by the use of the tech- 
nique of Quick, Stanley-Brown, and Bancroft (6) for prothrombin 
determination. 

Cannon and Greenwood (4) observed in rabbits a lowering of the 
calcium content of the blood on a diet of well-cured sweetclover hay 
and suggested that hemorrhage in sweetclover disease may be linked 
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with the decline in serum calcium. In testing this pioint with cattle, 
Brown, Savage, and Robinson (S) found that variations in blood 
calcium and phosphorus were not significant either when the animals 
were fed welhcured sweetclover hay or when the clotting power of the 
blood was low following a feeding period on a known toxic sweetclover 
hay. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

In the present studies rabbits were used exclusively. The rabbit 
consumes a small amount of feed, and as was first noted by Schofield 
(JO), gives a prompter response than cattle. The progress of the dis- 
ease has been followed by recording the clotting time of small samples 
of blood taken at intervals during the feeding period. Approximately 
one-half cc of blood is allowed to drop from a freely bleeding incision 
in the marginal vein of the ear into a 50-mm watch glass. Another 
watch gla^s of the same size is inverted over the first and the time 
required for clot formation is determined by tilting the watch glasses 
at 30-second intervals at a laboratory temperature of 23° to 24° C. 
In a normal rabbit a film clot forms in 5 to 7 minutes. Young rabbits, 
8 weeks old, are much more susceptible than mature animals, but 
among rabbits of the same age a marked difference in reaction to 
the toxic principle has been observed.*. Some show a prolonged 
clotting time with a small amount of toxic hay, while others show no 
symptoms even on an exclusive diet of toxic hay over a prolonged 
period. Further, as Roderick (7) found to be tlie case with cattle, 
there is no indication in rabbits of an acquired resistance to the toxic 
principle. One can induce the symptoms of the disease in a suscepti- 
ble raobit, allow it to recover oh a nontoxic diet, and in subsequent 
feeding of the same amount of toxic hay the reaction will be very 
similar, allowance being made for advancing age. For comparisons 
of the relative toxicity of spoiled hays, a group of rabbits is subjected 
to a preliminary feeding test on a known toxic hay in amounts pro- 
portional to the body weight (45 g per 1,000 g of body weight daily) 
and those showing symptoms promptly in tlie blood clotting test are 
transferred to nontoxic feed in an early stage of the disease. After 
an interval of several days, they may be used in comparative trials. 

Toxic hay can be prepared by drying to 40 or 50 percent moisture 
freshly cut common sweetclover, stacking it, and covering the piles 
as described below for individual tests. In the experiments of 
Roderick and Schalk (8), the hay was allowed to remain in small 
piles for 60 days or more. The writers have found, however, that 
the hay may become toxic in a much shorter period. In one test, 
290 pounds (green weight) of Hubam, an annual form of Melilotus 
alba Desr., cut when in roidflower, was dried in the sun to 49 per- 
cent moisture, put in a. pile in a bastoent laboratory, and covered to 
a deptli of about 6 inches with s%htly wilted third-cutting alfdfa. 
After 8 days the pile was opened and a feeding test begun with two 
mature susceptible rabbits. After 7 days of feeding, one animal 
showed a clotting time of 30 niinutes as ccnrpared with 5 minutes at 
the beginning of tlie test, while the other showed 26}^ minutes as 
compared vdth 6 minutes, indicating a fairly toxic sample of hay. 
Another larger pile (400 pounds green weight) was found to be highly 
toxic in a feedmg test b^ifining 9 days after stacking. No contin- 
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uous temperature records have been taken in piles of sweetclover 
spoiled under the conditions described above, but observations indi- 
cate that after 5 to 7 days a maximum temperature is rea<5hed. The 
pile then begins to ceol. These observations suggest the relation of 
the heating period to the development of toxicity. 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

TESTS TO DETERMINE TOXICITY OF SPOILED MELILOTUS DENTATA AND 
HUBAM SWEETCLOVER 

The bitter taste characteristic of common sweetclover seems not. 
to have been reported in any other cultivated forage crop of im- 
portance. Likewise, the disease induced by the feeding of spoiled 
sweetclover has not been associated with the eatmg of any other feed. 
There arises therefore the possibility of some relationship between 
the bitter principle of common sweetclover and the development of 
the toxic principle in spoiled sweetclover bay. An annual form of 
the typically biennial Melilotus dentata (W. and K.) Pers., found to 
be nonbitter in 1933 (f ), seemed to offer favorable material to test 
the existence of such a relationship. Comparisons have been made 
of the toxicity of spoiled hay of the annual M. dentata and Hubam. 

A preliminary test made in 1934 was inconclusive because of the 
small amount of hay available and the moldy and resulting unpalatable 
nature of the nonbitter hay. In this trial, however, the Hubam was 
found to be toxic and the nonbitter to be non toxic. 


Table 1. — Reaction of auaceptihle rabbits when fed spoiled Melilotus dentata and 
Hubam sweetclover hays prejmred in 19$5 


Uubaiu. 


Kind ot spoiled hay fed 


Rabbit 

No. 


‘34-R-4 


Do. 


»27-A-3 


M. dentata. 


17~A-5 


Do. 


40-R-4 


Hubam » < 17-A-3 

Hubam jrfua 30 g mixad grain daily^ » ‘ 4i>-R'4 


Period on 
diet 

Weight 

Days 

Grams 

0 

2,170 

/ ® 

1,910 

1 7 

1,859 


2,235 

i 7 

2,211 


2,235 

1 21 

2.213 

( 0 

2,262 

2, 192 

1 7 

1 

2, 126 

1 21 

1,819 

/ 0 

2 , 213 

\ 5 

2,208 




Period on 
diet 


Blood -co- 
agulation 
time 


Dayi 

0 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

7 

14 

21 

0 

4 
7 

14 

21 

0 

5 
0 

6 

10 


Minales 

5 

12 

5 

15h 

34 

5 

5 

6 
6 

m 

5H 

6H 

5 

5 

6 

5H 

13H 

4 

7 

18 


< Dead on morning of the sixth day from a typical enr hemorrhage. 

* Died on the seventh day with severe hemorrhage into the lung cavity. 

* 17-A-5 and 40-R<4 on Huham After a period on M. dentata, 

* Died on the sevmith day erlth severe intestix^ hemorrhage, 

) On tenth day tren^red to nt^toadc feed. 


la, the 143$ seaec^ 460 pounds weight) of Hubam in full 

bloom and » nihlHr tumount of the nonbitter annual in early bloom 
were out and allowed to dry in Ute ddd until Uie mmsture content 
was 52 percent for the Huton and 47 percent for Melilotus dentata. 
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A pile of eftch was made in a basement laboratoiy . Both stacks wpre 
covered with paper, burlap, and canvas and in both vigorous heating 
took place, When opened for feeding after 9 days, both hays were 
brown with only limited amounts of mold growth. The hays were 
then fed ad libitum to four rabbits (two for each pile), with the results 
shownin table 1.. 

It is apparent from the data in table 1 that the Hubani sweetclover 
was highly toxic, inducing a simificant increase in the time of blood 
clotting on the fourth day and killing the two rabbits (34~R-4 and 
27-“A~3) on the sixth and seventh day, respectively. In contrast, the 
blood of rabbits on the nonbitter sweetclover (Melilotus dentafa) 
remained normal over a feeding period of 21 days. At the conclusion 
of the initial feeding period the two surviving rabbits were transferred 
from M; hay to Hubam to verify their susceptibility. Of the 

two rabbits, IT-A-S consumed dady during the 21-day period amounts 
of M. dentata hay comparable to that eaten by the rabbits on Hubam 
and maintained its weight throughout; a blood-clotting time of 15)^ 
minutes on the fifth day of the Hubam diet and the death of this rabbit 
on the seventh day (table 1) demonstrate its susceptibility. On the 
other hand, 40-R'-4 ate somewhat less M, dentata than the rabbits on 
Hubam and lost some weight dumg the feeding period To com- 
pensate for this smaller consumption of nonbitter hay, when spoiled 
Hubam was fed, 40~R‘-4 received daily 30 g of mixed grain and it was 
estimated that by this means the amount of Hubam ingested daily was 
less than the oaily amount of the nonbitter hay. Nevertheless, 
40-R~4 showed a clotting time of 18 minutes after 10 days of feeding, 
indicating its susceptibility to the toxic principle. 

A quantity of hay from an additional larger stack of Melilotm 
dentata sweetclover (806 pounds dry weight) which had undergone 
a satisfactory spoilage was fed to two additional susceptible rabbits 
over a 48-day period with no indication of any change in the clotting 
power of the blood. 

In each test, the common bitter sweetclover, when spoiled, became 
toxic while the spoiled MelUotm dentata showed no indication of 
toxicity. Even a low level of toxicity would have been revealed since 
the clotting time of the blood was determined at intervals during the 
feeding period. There is therefore substantial evidence that the non- 
bitter Af. dentata does not become toxic when the hay is stacked with 
a relatively high moisture content. This finding adds weight to the 
suggestion that the bitter principle of common sweetclover is causally 
related to the development of toxicity in spoiled hay. 

THE RELATION OF COUMARIN TO TOXICITY 

Coumarin is responsible, in part at least, for the bitter taste of 
common sweetclover. It has recently been shown by Brink and 
Roberts (2) that the nonbitter species, MelUotm denMa, does not con- 
tain this compound in ineasurable amount in the vegetative tissues, 
although small amounts were found in the seeds. Because of the 
absence of measurable amounts of coumarin in Af, dentata hay and 
the nontoxicity of the spoiled bay, a relationship is suggested between 
the preseice of houmann and the pioductioh of the toxic principle in 
foiled common s^etclover haj^. 
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Coumarin apparently does not induce the sweetclover disease. 
Roderick and Schalk ( 8 ) administered coumarm in capsules to rab- 
bits and none of the animals showed the typical symptoms of the 
disease, Furthermore, large numbers of cattle and other susceptible 
livestock when on sweetclover pasture or on well-cured sweetclover 
hay ingest daily considerable quantities of coumarin with apparently 
no effect on the clotting power of the blood. Likewise considerable 
q^uantities of spoiled alfalfa are eaten annually by cattle with no 
clear evidence of the occurrence of this disease. As described in detail 
below, coumarin was added to alfalfa, the mixture was allowed to 
spoil, and the resulting product was fed to rabbits. 

On October 19, 1935, a lot of 500 pounds (green weight) of freshly 
mown third-cutting alfalfa was spread out in a greenhouse and with 
frequent turning was allowed to dry to approximately 50 percent 
moisture. It was then put through a silage cutter, and when taken 
to a basement laboratory was divided into two equal portions, one of 
which was piled up without further treatment. The other was spread 
out and 1 pound of coumarin ground in a ball miO was added by sift- 
ing through an 80-mesh screen; this amount gave a concentration of 
coumarin of 1.4 percent on the dry-weight basis — a percentage com- 

f )arable to that found in sweetclover tissue. The alfalfa was turned 
requently while the coumarin was being added. It was then piled 
up and both lots w^ere covered with paper, burlap, and canvas. 
Strong heating developed rapidly in the control pile and in 3 days 
vigorous mold growth was apparent. The covering was removed 
from this material after 8 days. The alfalfa to which coumarin had 
been added heated more slowly, and even after 7 days no mold 
growth was apparent microscopically. Because of the writers^ early 
experience of the low palatability of moldy sweetclover, the heavily 
molded alfalfa was not saved for feeding. In the control pile the 
mold infestation was so severe that the amount of mold-free hay was 
insufficient for a critical test of toxicity, but in the alfalfa treated 
with coumarin only small amounts of moldy hay were noted towards 
the outside of the pile. Two susceptible rabbits, fed for 10 days on 
the spoiled coumann-treated alfalfa (table 2), showed clear-cut symp- 
toms of the disease, indicating that coumarin plays a r61e in the 
development of toxicity. 


Tablb 2 . — Reaction of itvo sueceptible rabbits fed spoiled couvnarin-treated alfalfa 

prepared in 193S 
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FEEDING OF MELILOTIC ACID AND COUMARIC ACID 

It has besa pointed out above that coumarin does not induce the 
sweetclover disease but alfalfa treated with coumarin and allowed to 
spoil does become toxic. There is the possibility, therefore, that 
during spoilage coumarin is converted into a closely related compound. 
Two such compounds, melilotic acid and coumaric acid, which are 
present in relatively small amounts in sweetclover, were prepared and 
each was fed in capsules to two susceptible rabbits oyer a period of 
3S days, A mixed grain and alfalfa hay were fed ad libitum. Dur- 
ing the first 3 days each of the four rabbits received 0.1 g of compound. 
The amount was increased every 3 days until on the fifteenth day each 
received 0,75 g and by the thirtieth day, 1.5 g. The blood of the four 
rabbits, which was tested at intervals of a few days during this period, 
remained normal throughout. If all the coumarin in sweetclover 
tissue we^ converted during spoilage into melilotic acid or coumaric 
acid, the amount of each would rarely exceed 1 percent of the dry 
tissue. An animal consuming 75 g of hay daily would not absorb 
an amount of each compound greater than 0.75 g daily. Further, 
clear-cut symptoms of the disease can be detected after 5 days of 
feeding on a sample of sweetclover hay of moderate toxicity. One 
can conclude, therefore, that the amounts of melilotic acid and eou- 
maric acid are adequate and that neither compound is directly 
responsible for the symptoms of sweetclover disease. 

A difference was observed between the effect of coumaric and of 
melilotic acid on the animals. The two rabbits receiving coumaric 
acid had a normal appetite during the feeding period and maintained 
their weight, one of the . rabbits at the end of the 33-(lay period 
weighing only 34 g less than at the beginning of the period, while the 
other weighed 17 g more. In contrast, the animals receiving melilotic 
acid showed sigi^is of digestive disturbance by the fifteenth day, con- 
suming decreasing amounts of grain ration. Alfalfa was being fed 
ad libitum and no weighings were made. It was apparent, however, 
towards the end of the feeding period, that both animals ate only the 
stems and refused the leafy part of the forage. One rabbit with an 
initial weight of 2,665 g lost 739 g in 33 days and the other with an 
initial weight of 2,324 g lost 452 g. 

ADDITION OF MEUIX)TIC ACID LACTONE TO ALFALFA BEFORE SPOILAGE 

. The toxicity of alfalfa treated with coumarin before spoilage has 
already been mentioned. Since melilotic acid occurs in sweetclover 
in appreciable amounts and coumarin is fairly readily converted into 
meiflotic acid in vitro, an attempt was made to determine whether 
melilotic acid plays a rdle in the development of the substance or 
substances responsible for the diminution of the prothrombin in the 
blood of animals afflicted with sweetclover disease^ For an adequate 
test an amount of acid in excess of 1 pound was required. Since the 
lactone form can be prepared in quantity more readily then the free 
acid, the former was used in this experiment. 

A quantity of third-cutting alfalfa was mmved on October 6 and 
dried down m the field to 43 percent moisture. It then (popped 
in a silage cutter, taken to a basement laboratoiy, ^d put in mree 
.lots, each lot containing 210 pounds of pin*tially cured hay. 
The fi]^ lot wCs left untreated; the second received 646 g cfWmami 
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as described in the earlier experiment; the third was treated with 
655 g of melilotic acid lactone applied to the hay as a fine spray whfle 
the hay was being turned. All lots were piled and covered as earlier 
described. The temperature rose in the control pile more rapidly 
than in the other two. The control pile was likewise the first to 
begin cooling off. Although no temperatures were recorded during 
the heating period, it was estimated that all three piles heated to a 
similar degree. After 14 days all piles were opened and the tem- 
perature towards the center of the pile recorded; in the alfalfa plus 
coumarin lot, it was 42.25° C., in the alfalfa plus melilotic acid lactone 
47.5°, and in the control pile 37.5°. The portions of hay liaving a 
heavy mold infestation, which was most abundant on the control pile, 
less on the plus lactone pile, and slight on the plus coumarin, were 
discarded; the remainder — witli the exception of the bottom of each 
pile — was spread out to dry at room temperature with circulating air. 
When fed to susceptible rabbits, each rabbit received hay in amounts 
proportional to body weight. The results of the feeding tests are 
shown in table 3. 

The absence of toxicity on the untreated but spoiled alfiilfa in 
table 3 is in agreement with the results of farming practice wherein 
annually considerable quantities of brown or moldy mfalfa are fed to 
cattle with no indication of the symptoms of sweetclover disease. 
The increase in the clotting time of the blood of the two rabbits fed 
alfalfa treated with coumarin confirms the results of the experiment 
of 1935, The association of coumarin with the alfalfa tissue during 
^oilage in some way leads to the development of the toxic principle. 
There was no indication of any toxicity in the alfalfa treated with 
melilotic acid lactone. Although one test cannot be considered con- 
clusive, the fact that the hay treated with lactone was part of the 
same lot of chopped hay used for the test with coumarin, and after 
treatment was kept under conditions as nearly as possible the same 
as the toxic coumarin-treated material, suggests that melilotic acid 
lactone is not a factor in the development of toxicity. 


Table 3, — Reaction of susceptible rabbits fed alfalfa treated mth coumarin and with 
melilotic acid lactone prior to spoilage 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The widely accept^ view that the characteristic bitterness of the 
common sweetclovers is b^si<MSJly attributable to coumarin has been 
strengthened by the discovery of a nbnbitter MelUotus species of 
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which the vegetative parts are eoumarin-free. It is now showii that 
the presence of coumarin in sweetelover has an even wider signifi- 
cance. Not only does the substance contribute to unpalatibility but 
it also gives rise to the toxic condition in spoiled hays associated with 
the so-called sweetelover disease in livestock. 

Two lines of evidence are brought forward showing that the di^se- 
inducing property of certain sweetelover hays results from the cou- 
marin present in the fresh material. Recognition of MelUotus deri^atu 
as a sweetelover whose vegetative parts are free of coumarin provided 
the basis for one approach to the toxicity problem. Supplementing 
the evidence from tnis ^urce are the results of experiments involving 
the addition of coumarin to partially cured alfalfa hay. 

The toxicity of the various diets employed was measured by the 
change in time requir^l for blood clotting in rabbits shown to be 
susceptible by a preliminary test. 

Usmg hays prepared in two different years under conditions favor- 
able to vigorous heating, direct comparisons were made between the 
disease-inducing capacity of an annual form of common white sweet- 
clover and annual Meluotus dentata. The evidence shows that only 
the common sweetelover becomes toxic, the spoiled M. dentata hay 
failing to alter the blood-clotting time even with prolonged feeding. 
There is thus established within the genus MelUotus itself a parallel 
between the presence of coumarin and the capacity to become toxic. 
It would appear from these results that the absence of coumarin in 
the vegetative parts of M, dentata is the explanation both for the non- 
bittemess of the species and the non toxicity of its spoiled hays. 

Confirmation of this view is found in the results of further feeding 
experiments in which alfalfa was treated with coumarin. Roderick 
and Schalk {8) have already shown by feeding trials with rabbits that 
coumarin as such is not toxic, a finding which is in accord with the 
general observation that cattle ingesting considerable amounts of the 
substance on sweetelover pastures do not develop the disease. Nor 
is the feeding of spoiled alfalfa hay known to affect the clotting 
power of the blood. In the present experiments a markedly toxic 
preparation was obtained, however, by adding coumarin to alfalfa- 
dried to approximately 50 percent moisture and allowing the mixture 
to heat. The time required for the blood to clot increased from 6 
minutes to 47 and 60+ minutes, respectively, with the two rabbits 
fed for 10 days on this material. This result establishes a ^reet 
relationship between the presence of coumarin and the development 
of toxicity in a spoiling hay. 

The factor immediately responsible for sweetelover disease remains 
to be worked out. It is shown in the present investigations that the 
toxicity may arise within 7 days in a vigorously heating sample of 
common sweetelover hay. The inference is that some change involv- 
ing coumarin occurs during the fermentation period which gives rise 
to a substance in the hay having a destructive effect on prothrombin 
in the animal, Melilotic acid and coumaric acid are found to be 
nontoxic so that a transformation of coumarin into either of these 
closely related compounds during the heating period would not explain 
the dlsease-producmg property of the spoiled hay. It was likewise 
fbu 9 d that the addition of miotic acid lactone to alfalfa preceding 
epoRage fayed to renderithe hay toxic. As a worl&g hypothesis 
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it may be suggested that coumarin interacting with another constit- 
uent or constituents of the plant tissue common to both sweetclover 
arid alfalfa, imder moisture and temperature conditions favorable for 
spoilage, gives rise to a specific toxic substance. 

These findings are of significance in the improvement of sweetclover 
as a forage plant. The evidence clearly points to the conclusion that 
bitterness and toxicity have a common basis in coumarin. Reduction 
of coumarin content by breeding or the discovery of coumarin-free 
forms offers the possibility not oidy of improving palatability but 
also of removing the hazard associated with the feeding of spoiled 
sweetclover hays. 

SUMMARY 

MelUotus alba^ a bitter sweetclover, on being stacked at about 50 
percent moistui*e and allowed to heat, gives a hay which, when fed to 
rabbits, induces a condition characteristic of the so-called sweet- 
clover disease in cattle by markedly lowering the clotting power of the 
blood. . 

Parallel tests with MelUotus deniaia, a sweetclover which has re- 
cently been recognized as being nonbitter, show^ that this species 
does not becoine toxic on being similarly spoiled. 

Neither spoiled alfalfa hay nor coumarin appeare to modify the 
clotting power of the blood. If, however, coumarin is mixed with 
partially cured alfalfa hay containing about 50 percent moisture, the 
mixture on being allowed to heat becomes distinctly toxic. 

Melilotic acid and coumaric acid, compounds closely related to 
coumarin, are like the latter substance in that they do not induce 
sweetclover disease on being fed to rabbits. 

In one test melilotic acid lactone added to alfalfa before spoilage, 
contrary to the behavior of coumarin, did not induce toxicity. 

It is tentatively suggested that coumarin interacting with another 
constituent or constituents of the plant tissue, under conditions favor- 
able for spoilage, gives rise to a specific toxic substance which is re- 
sponsible for the sweetclover disease in animals. 

Since coumarin appears to be a basic factor in both bitterness and 
toxicity, the development of nonbitter forms of sweetclover gives 
promise not only of improving the palatability of this plant but also 
of eliminating the hazard associated with the feeding of improperly 
cured hay. 
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CYTOLOGY OF TWIN COTTON PLANTS' 

By J. M* Webber 

ABsociate cytologiBly Diviaidn of Cotton and Other Fiber Crops and Diseases ^ Bureau 
of Plant Industry^ United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The occurrence of poly embryonic cottonseeds was first reported bv 
Harland {S)} He found that seeds with two embryos occur sporad- 
ically in several strains of cultivated American cottons. Of such pairs 
of embryos, some gave rise to pairs of identical diploids; others to 
pairs consisting of one haploid and one diploid. In sea-island cottons 
Harland raised 16 pairs to maturity, of which 14 were haploid-diploid 
twins. Harland also reported haploid-dmloid twins in upland cottons 
and in strains of Gossypiwn hirsutumXG^ barb<idense ancestry. 

Harland found that haploids from particular strains of sea-island 
cottons were somewhat female-fertile. One haploid was unusually 
fertile when pollinated with pollen from Asiatic and wild American 
cottons, as well as with pollen from normal sea-island cotton. Other 
sea-island and upland haploids were found to be sterile. None of the 
haploids formed viable pollen. 

The writer is unaware of any reports upon the cytolo^ of cotton 
twins. Statements concerning the cytolo^ of cotton hajdoids appear 
to be limited to the following: (1) Harland's (^) mention of Skovsted's 
discovery that ^^man cotton'^ is a haploid possessing only 26 chromo- 
somes in somatic cells, (2) Skovsted^s (4) report of a few trisomes in a 
haploid New World cotton, and (3) Harland^s (S) statement to the 
effect that crosses of 13-chromosome Asiatic or of 13-chromosome 
wild American species with both haploid and dipjoid sea island are 
apparently identical. Such phenotypic expression, in conjunction with 
the relatively high female fertility of particular haploids, probably 
indicates that these haploids form a considerable number of unreduced 
gametes with 26 chromosomes. 

OBSERVATIONS 
TYPES OP TWINS 

At the Rubidoux Laboratory, Riverside, Calif., within the past 
3 years, four polyembryonic cottonseeds have been recorded during 
germination experiments. Each seed gave rise to two seedlings. The 
seedlings proved to be two pairs of diploid twins, one pair of which was 
conjoined; one pair of haploid-diploid twins; and one a diploid, the 
twin of which died in the seedling stage before cytological material 
could be obtained. 
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DIPLOID TWINS 

One pair of identical diploid twins was derived from an extra large 
seed occurring in third-generation selfed seeds of the red variation of 
Acala cotton (Oossijpium hirsvium L., No. W64). The twins were 
raised to maturity.' They proved to practically indistinguishable 
from each other and their parent. Likewise the meiotic chromosome 
behavior of the twins and their parent was nearly identical and 
similar to that of other species of cultivated American cottons (<?). 
Although the twins generally formed 26 bivalent cliromosomes during 
the first metaphase, occasionally 1 or 2 and rarely 3 quadrivalents 
occurred. First anaphase di^'unction was normal, except for an 
occasional lagging bivalent. Sec/Ond metaphase plates usually con- 
tained 26 cl5*omo8omes, though rarely one plate of a microspore 
with 1 or 2 chromosomes less than the haploid number occun'ed. 

The second pair of diploid twins occurred in an F 2 generation of a 



PiQUBE l—OoMyvium nanking X G. thurberi, Fsi oonjoinod diploid twins: At Germinated seed with two 
radicles; B, young seedlings with conjoined cotyledons and hypocotyls. X 4. 


hybrid between Oossypium Thanking Meyen (n=13) and 0, thurberi 
Tod. (71=13). The parent of these twins formed an average of 25.6 
univalents and 0.2 bivalent chromosomes (7) during meiosis. It was 
practically sterile, forming only two open-pollinatea or parthenogenic 
seeds. Upon germination, one of these seeds formed two radicles 
(fig. If A). In the cotyledon stage (fig. 1, if), it was evident 
that the seed had given rise to conjoined twins. Each of these 
twins had one cotyledon and shared the third, which was slightly 
below the other two. Their hypocotvls were united at the base of 
the two upper cotyledons and for fully a quarter of an inch toward 
the roots. As the twins grew, two buds were formed, one at the base 
of each free cotyledon. The buds developed into shoots approximately 
2 inches lone with several leaves, when the roots of the twins became 
diseased and the plants died, 

A cytological examination of the root tips of the twins during the 
cotyledon stage revealed that each po^ssed 26 somatic chromosomes. 
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HAPLOID-DIPLOID TWINS 

ThjB haploid-diploid twins occurred in a culture of Oossypium 
harhadense L, (C. B.® No. 1065). In external appearance the seed 
giving rise to the twins was identical with seeds that produced only a 
single plant. Tlie polyembryonic nature of the germinating seed 
was not determinable until the diploid twin had grown well above 
the soil level and its cotyledons had unfolded. At this stage of 
development, a second radicle appeared between the cotyl^ons 
(fig. A) f which proved to belong to a second plant. This plant 
was later determined to be a haploid. 



FiauRB 2.—Oo$svPium barbaden^e, haploid-diploid twins. A, Diploid twin with radicle of haploid protrud- 
ing between cotyledons. X Ui. H, Diploid twin: First niotaphase in pollen mother cell; 26 bivalent 
chromosomes. X 3,375. C, Haploid twin. X IH. D, Haploid twin: First metaphase in pollen mother 
ceil; 2 bivalent and 22 univalent onromoaomes. X 3,375. 

The haploid twin (fig, 2, B) differs from the diploid chiefly in its 
dwarfed stature, smaller leaves and flowers, and reduced fertility. 
It has been maintained for 3 years, during which it has set only three 
open-pollinated and one selfed seed. Attempts to produce reciprocal 
cros^B between it and several normal cultivated American cottons 
have been unsuccessful. 

The types of meiotic association occurring in the haploid and 
diploid twms and in the selfed offspring of the former are summarized 
in table 1. In figures 2, and 2, Z?, are shown, respectively, first 
metaphases of the diploid twin having 26 bivalent chromosomes, and 


* CottoQ breeding number. 
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of the haploid twin having 2 bivalent and 22 univalent chromosomes. 
Out of a group of 35 second-division pollen mother cells of the haploidi 
only 2 exhibited a failure of the reduction division. Each of these 
two cells had a single metaphase plate containing 26 chromosomes. 
Of the highly irregular sporads, 46 percent were tetrads and 6.6 
percent diads. 

The significant meiotic features are the limited chromosome pairing 
in the haploid, the occurrence of quadrivalents in its diploid twip, 
and the similarity of type of chromosomal association in the diploid 
twin and haploid offspring. 


Table 1. — First metaphase chromosome association in pollen mother ceUs of Gos- 

sypium harhadenae 


Haploid (10fi6-n) 

Diploid 1 (108.5) 
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l//+24i.. \ 0,2/7+25.6/. 
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22 
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2277+2/r 

2377+27+l7r- 

25.66//+ 

■ 0.12/+ 
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Number 

44 

2 
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1 

26/7+0/ 

2.5/7 +2/., 
24//+1/V 

22//+2/K .. 

23//+2/+1/V 

I 26.64/7+ 

\ 0.16/+ 
j 0.14/v 

Number 

42 

» 

2 

2 

1 


1 Twin of haploid. 

* Offspring of selfed haplohi. 

3 The subscripts 1. 11, and IV are cytological symbols designating univalent, bivalent, and (luadrivalent 
chromosomes, respectively. 

The fourth pair of twins occurred in the same culture as the pre- 
ceding haploid-diploid twins. The germinating seed produced two 
radicles, similar to those of the identical twins depicted in figure 1, 
One of the twins died in the seedling stage and no further study was 
made, except to determine that the remaining plant was a normal 
diploid. 

DISCUSSION 

Harland (5) has suggested that in plants originating from unlike 
chromosome sets polyembrony might arise as a primitive character 
brought into expression by genic disharmony. His suggestion is 
based on the fact that polyembiyony in cottons lias previously 
been found to occur only in cultivated American species that are 
possibly allopolyploids. All except one of the four pairs of twins 
record^ in the present report occurred in cultivated American 
cottons. That genic disharmony occurred in the parent of the 
exceptional pair of twins (Gossypium mnkijig X G» thurberi) is shown 
by the fact that it exhibits vey little meiotic chromosome conjuga- 
tion and is practically sterile, it is also noteworthy that the parental 
culture of Gossypium harbadense (C. B. No. 1065), in which occurred 
two of the twins recorded here, is a decidedly weak strain and some- 
what sterile. 

Barland further suggested that in polyembryonic cottons the 
bc^^uirence of haploid-diploid twins indicates the development of two 
one “from an unfertilized egg alongside its fertilise neighs 
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bor.” This suggestion is supported by the cytological observations 
of Baranov (J), who previously reported that Oossypium herbaceum 
frequently forms ovules contaniing more than one embryo sac. 
Hence, in cases where the meiotic divisions of the parent are normal 
and viable pollen and eggs are formed, Harland^s explanation of the 
origin of haploid-diploid and diploid twins is the most logical. How- 
ever, in the formation of diploid 6r. nanking X G, thuweri twins, it 
appears very unlikely that 13-chromo8ome twin eggs should be 
formed and fertilized with 13-chromosome sperms. In this case it 
is more likely that the production of the twins involved sporophytic 
budding or diploid parthenogenesis. 

Harland (5) pointed out that in cultivated cottons the degree of 
heterozygosity is so great that no pure lines have ever been produced. 
To obtain approximately homozygous strains, he suggested the use 
of haploids and stated: ^If it were possible * * * to produce 

diploid shoots on the cotton haploids, we should have, ab initio, a 

f )ure line.” As an alternative method of approaching homozygosity 
le suggested repeated niatings of a standard haploid with its ‘suc- 
cessive progenies of haploid X diploid. That neither of these methods 
is likely to produce a pure line is indicated by the chromosome 
pairing in the haploid and the quadrivalent formation in its selfed 
ofl'spring, here reported. Observations of Skovsted 5) and 
Webber (6') have shown that at least four chromosomes within the 
haploid set of all cultivated American cottons are to some extent 
cytologically homologous. It is possible that these chromosomes 
cause haploids to be partly heterozygous and add to the complexity 
of the heterozygotes. 

The limited pairing of chromosomes within the haploid, here 
reported, strongly supports Skovsted 's {5) conclusion that cultivated 
American cottons are allopolyploids, 

SUMMARY 

The following polyembryoiiic plants are described: (1) Diploid 
twins of Gossypium hirsutum, (2) conjoined diploid twins of G. nan- 
kingXG. thuroeri Fg, and (3) haploid-diploid twins of G. barbadense. 

The cytology of the twins supports the suggestion that polyembry- 
ony is an expression of genic disharmony between two imlike sets of 
chromosomes. 

The twins of G. hirsutum and G. barbadense probably developed from 
twin eggs, while those of G. nankingXG. thurberi F 2 , probably involved 
sporophytic budding. 

The mean chromosome conjugation of haploid G, barbadense was 
25.6 univalents plus 0.2 bivalent; of its diploid twin, 0.12 univalent 
plus 25.66 bivalents plus 0.14 ouadrivalent; and of its selfed offspring, 
0.16 univalent plus 25.64 bivalents plus 0.14 qu^rivalent. 

Reference is made to the possibility of obtaining homozygous lines 
froni haploids. 

Limited pairing of chromosomes in haploid (?. barbadense supports 
the suggestion t&t cultivated American cottons are allopolyploids. 
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MOISTURE MOVEMENT IN WOOD ABOVE THE FIBER- 
SATURATION POINT ' 


By liOUie W. Beeh, aasutant forester^ Minnesota Agricultural Ex'periment Stationy 

and Stanley J. Buck man, head of research department y American Crcosoting 

INTRODUCTION 

Free water normally ia present in wood at the beginning of the air- 
seasoning process, and also when wood is kiln-dried from the green or 
in some cases from the partly air-seasoned condition. As long as the 
wood contains free water in the cell cavities the movement of moisture 
to the surface may take place in a number of different ways. It may 
move as free water, as bound liquid, as vapor, or as a result of the 
combined action of any or all of these three possible mechanisms. 

Because of the elimination of the possibility of free water movement 
in wood below the fiber-saturation point, the interpretation of the 
results obtained under these conditions is somewhat simplified. 
Several studies have been made recently of moisture movement 
through wood in which no free water was present. Mart ley { 15 )'^ and 
Stillwell have investigated the movement of moisture through 
wood imder conditions producing a more or less constant rate of 
movement. This was done by maintaining a constant high relative 
humidity at one end of the block and a constant low relative humidity 
at the opposite end in conjunction with methods which served to limit 
the moisture flow to one structural direction of the block. The results 
obtained did not indicate definitely the mechanism of moisture move- 
ment. Martley^s analysis of his data showed, however, that a more 
rapid rate of moisture movement was obtained in the radial direction 
of Scotch pine with increasing moisture content of the wood below the 
fiber-saturation point, Stillweirs results indicated that the rates of 
moisture movement in the longitudinal direction of oak and ash varied 
from about one and one-half to seven times those in the radial and 
tan^jential directions. 

Pidgeon and Maass ( 16 ) have studied the movement of moisture 
into small blocks composed entirely of the sapwood or heartwood of 
white spruce. These blocks wwe dried by prolonged evacuation in 
the presence of phosphoroxis anhydride and allowed to regain moisture 
at a vapor pressure of 4.58 mm of mercury and a temperature of 23° C. 
When the moisture movement was confined to the longitudinal direc- 
tion, it was found that the time to half saturation for the heartwood 
varied from about two and one-fourth to seven and one-half times 
that for the sapwood ; while for radial movement in the heartwood of 
white spruce the time to half saturation was about two and one-half 
times that for the sapwood. Although direct comparisons were not 

‘ Received for pubUcfttion November ifl, 1937; issued August 1938. Paper No. 1526, Scientific Journal 
Scries. Minnesota Agricultural Eirperltnent Station. 

* Italic numbers in jr>earenthoses refer to Literature Cited, p. 186. 
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possible because the moisture movement did not take place through 
the same tldckness of wood, the results further indicated that the rate 
of moisture movement in the radial direction was at least 20 times 
that in the longitudinal direction for both the heartwood and sapwood 
of white spruce. Pi<^eon and Maass concluded from these results 
that moisture moves in wood below the fiber-saturation point in the 
form of vapor. However, since Pidgeon and Maass subjected evacu- 
ated wood tro a definite vapor pressure in the absence of air their 
results are comparable only to pressure-permeaWlity data and do not 
necessarily represent the relative rates of moisture diffusion to be 
expected under the conditions normally employed in seasoning wood. 

In a recent paper, Buckman and Rees (1) concluded that moisture 
moves in wood below the fiber-saturation point predominantly by 
means of a mechanism involving the movement of the moisture 
across the cell cavities in the form of vapor and through the walls in 
the form of bound water. Evidence to support this conclusion was 
found in the fact that a definite relationship existed between the time 
required to gain half-saturation moisture content and the specific 
gravity for both sapwood and heartwood of different kinds of wood. 
Within the limits of the range of the specific gravity of the woods 
studied, this relationship appeared to be linear. However, other 
unpublished data collected by these authors showed that a straight- 
line relationship does not hold throughout the entire range of the 
specific gravity of wood, but that the relationship takes the form of an 
exponential function. The authors pointed out and discussed the 
reasons why such a relationship, when considered in the light of other 
available information, supports the predominant operation of a dual 
mechanism consisting of »vapor movement across the cell cavities and 
bound liquid movement through the cell walls, in contrast to movement 
predominantly either in the form of vapor or bound liquid alone. 

From theoretical calculations, using the approxiniate diameter and 
length of a softwood tracheid, the approximate thickness of the coll 
wall, and the relative rates of movement in the radial and tangential 
directions as compared to the longitudinal direction, Buckman and 
Rees (1) found that the relative rates of moisture movement as a 
vapor across the cell cavities and as a bound liquid through the cell 
walls were of the approximate order of magnitude of 100 to 1 . 

Tuttle (^8)i Sherwood, and coworkers (5, 8, 18, 19, 20, 21), and 
Luikov [IS) have used the diffusion equation to calculate the rate of 
moisture movement through wood ana other solids when these mate- 
rials contained free water. A good agreement was found between the 
calculated and experimental results. However, as Hawley [11) has 
stated, this agreement does not establish that the mechanism of mois- 
ture movement in wood corresponds to the assumptions of simple 
diffusion. Hawley has pointed out that, on the contrary, free water 
would create no potential which would cause it to diffuse from a higher 
to a lower concentration. Hawley ejcplains the evidence of free water 
movement during the drying of some woods on the basis of a quite 
different mechanism involving the capillary forces which are set up in 
the cell cavities and the openings through the pit membranes during 
the drying process. 

Although conaderable work has already been done on the move- 
of moisture throt^fa wood below the fiber-saturation point, tto 
Ihlattaiion ie not necessarily directly applicable to the seasoning of 
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wood as it is done in actual practice^ since ^een wood always contains 
free water which must be removed during the seasoning process. 
The purpose of the present paper is to present: (1) Data on the relative 
rates of moisture movement in the different structural directions of 
heartwood and sapwood of different woods containing a maximum 
amount of free water at the beginning of the drying process, and (2) a 
discussion of these data in terms of the predominant mechanism of 
moisture movement in wood above the fiber-saturation point. 

MATERIALS 

Six different kinds of hardwoods and one softwood were used in the 
experiments. These woods were red oak {Quercus borealu Mi- 
chaux f.), northern bur oak {Q. macrocarpa var. olivaeformis (Michaux 
f.), Gray), bittern ut hickory (Ilicoria eordiformis (Wangenheim) 
Britton), basswood {Tilia glabra Ventenat), silver maple {Acer saccha-' 
rinum linnaeus), hackberry {Cdtis occidentalis Linnaeus), and red 
pine (Pinufi resinom Aiton). 

The blocks used in the experiments, 2.5 by 2.5 by 5.0 cm in size, 
were sawed from green logs. The history of the material from which 
the blocks were obtained was known from the time the trees were 
felled until the wood was used. The blocks were cut to conform to 
the three structural directions of the wood and whenever possible 
samples were secured from both the heartwood and the sapwood of 
the same log. 

METHODS 

Immediately after the blocks were prepared, they were slowly dried 
to equilibrium with atmospheric conditions in the laboratory and 
maintained imder these conditions until used in the experiment. 
Four blocks then were selected representing each structural direction 
of each of the hardwoods, and five blocks were selected representing 
each structural direction of the one coniferous wood used in the study. 
Blocks representing both the heartwood and the sapwood were selected 
whenever available. In addition, a representative block was selected 
with each group for preliminary moisture determinations. The oven- 
dry weight of each group of four or five blocks then was calculated, 
assuming that the group contained the same moisture content as the 
selected block. 

The blocks representing the sapwood and heartwood of each differ- 
ent kind of wood then were plac^ in a separate container filled with 
tap water and subjected alternately to a vacuum of about 70 cm of 
mercury and pressure of 3.5 kg per square centimeter for a period of 
about 3 weeks. The water on the specimens was changed frequently 
in order to prevent a possible development of fungi or bacteria in the 
water. After the blocks had been treated in this way for about 
1 week, the green volume of each set of blocks was determined by 
the water-immersion method. From the data thus accumulated, the 
theoretical maximum amounts of moisture which the blocks could 
absorb was calculated by the formula 

"-‘“(s-rfe) 

in which M is maximum percentage of moisture in the wood when all 
of the air apace is completely filled with water, S is the specific gravity 
df the wood based on the calculated oven-dry weight and the volume 
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of the wood at a moisture ooutent above the fiber-saturation point, 
and 1,55 is the density of wood substance. Soaking of the blocks in 
the manner described above was continued until they had reached 
approximately these calculated maximum moisture contents. 

When the blocks were saturated, thev were renioved from the water, 
wiped with a damp cloth, and allowed to stand in the atmosphere of 
the laboratory for about 15 minutes in order to remove most of the 
surface moisture. They then were coated on five surfaces with 16 
coats of vulcanized rubber latex. The end of each block, which was 
to be exposed later, was covered during the coating process with a 
sheet of tinfoil, in order to retard evaporation at the uncoated end. 
After coating, the blocks were returned to the water with the tinfoil 



FiatJRE I. -Average moisture loss in grams of blocks of red oak heartwood (,4) and red pine beartwood (fi) 
when held at 30® C. and 81 percent humidity, the moisture moveanont having been confined to the three 
structural directions. 


still attached and stored in this manner until the start of the experi- 
ment. At this time, the blocks were removed and allowed to stand 
iii the laboratory for at least 2 hours in order that evaporation of 
water from the surface of the rubber coating could take place. The 
tinfoil then was removed and a rubber band placed around the block 
near the exposed end in order to prevent the coating from coming 
loose at this place. Each group of blocks was weighed to the nearest 
O.Oi and then placed in a ciibinet maintained at a temperature of 
30® C. and a relative humidity of 81 percent. At the end of 19,6 
hours, the groups of blocks were weighed again and the decrease in 
weight was calculated. The weighings were repeated thereafter at 
what appeared to be suitable intervals of time. The entire series of 
blocks were run at the same time, thereby more or less eliminating the 
iniiuence of any minor fluctuations in temperature and humidity on 
the r^tive nature of results obtained. 
iM&diatdy eft^^ the last wei^ts were taken, the rubber coatings 
i^oyed and blocks weighed, the weights of the coatings 
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being obtained by a subtraction of the results of these two determi- 
nations. The oven-dry weights were determined after the blocks 
had been dried to a constant weight at atmospheric pressure and a 
temperature of 105° C. From these data, the specific gravities based 
on the oven-dry weight and green volume were calculated. Tlxe 
dimensions of the surface exposed during the drying process were 
deteimined from the resoaked blocks after they had been oven-dried. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The data showing the average moisture loss in grams with time for 
the groups of blocks employed in investigating the moisture movement 
in the three structural directions of the different kinds of wood are 
given in table 1 . Representative curves showing these data graphic- 
ally are given in figure 1 . 

Table 1. — Ai^erage total moisture loss in grama when the moisture movement v’as 
confined to the three structural directions of the different woods 


Average moisture loss i when the elapsed time was- - 


Kind of wood and 
direction 

19.5 

hours 

44 

hours 

74 

hours 

116 

hours 

165 

hours 

236 

hours 

312 

hours 

408 

hours 

672 

hours 

764 

hours 

1,100 

hours 

Ked oak heart wood: 

Qrains 

Qrarm 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Longitudinal 

Radial— . 

1.85 

3.86 

5,03 

6.06 

6.86 

7.78 

8. .'ll 

9. 53 

10,36 

11.17 

12.22 

1. 13 

1.84 

2.39 

2.98 

3. 49 

4.16 

4. 75 

6. 48 

0.51 

7.52 

9. 03 

Tangential 

1.08 

1.75 

2.24 

2.81 

3.27 

3.79 

4.24 

4.74 

5.63 

6,29 

7.46 

Bur oak heart wood: 












Longitudinal . . . 
Radial 

1. 33 

3.84 

5. 68 

7. 18 

8. 15 

9. 16 

9. 89 

10. 70 

11. 70 

12.41 

13.30 

1.00 

1.67 

2.22 

2.80 

3.37 

4.08 

4.74 

5. 51 

6.59 

8. 07 

9.24 

Tangential- 

.m 

1.63 

2.14 

2.76 

3.33 

4.(« 

4.76 

5. 53 

6.64 

8. .51 

9.24 

Hickory heartwood: 












Longitudinal 

1.55 

3. 79 

5.28 

6,56 

7.38 

8.25 

8. 84 

9.43 

10. 17 

10,74 

11.41 

Radial 

.92 

1.61 

2.11 

2.66 

3.17 

3.84 

4. 37 

•4.98 

5. 96 

6.83 

8. 13 

Tangential 

.82 

1.42 

1.78 

2.28 

2.66 

3. 17 

3.60 

4.12 1 

4.84 

5.54 1 

6.55 

Basswood heartwood: 












Longitudinal 

L.'iS 

4. 21 

6. 77 

10.93 

14.92 

18. 46 i 

19. ,57 

21). 49 

21.08 

21.29 

21.35 

liadial 

1.49 

3.99 

6. 15 

8.22 

9.50 

10.89 

12.03 

13. 19 

14.78 

16. 19 

18.24 

Tengentlal.. . . 

1.70 

4.53 

7. 07 

10.42 

13. 42 

16. 54 

17.82 j 

18. 65 

19. 52 

20. 07 

20. 55 

Silver maple lieart- 
wood; 











I 

Longitudinal 

1.48 

3.96 

6.63 

10.30 

13.04 

1.5. 43 

16. 69 

17. 41 

18. 12 

18. .50 

18.73 

Radial- ... 

1. 10 

2.28 

3.11 1 

4.3;i 

4.88 

6.94 

6.86 

7.93 

9. .52 

11.10 

13. 21 

Tangential 

1.02 

1.81 

2.36 

3.02 

3.65 

4.28 

4.90 

5.58 

6.59 

7. 55 

8.73 

Silver maple sap- 
wood: 

1 











Longitudinal-. 

1.29 

3.76 

6.08 

9.70 

11.70 

13.62 

14.81 

15.66 

16.46 

16. 97 

17. 17 

Radial 

1.55 

3.87 

5.44 

7.21 

8.57 

10.20 

11.55 

12.90 

14.45 

15. 52 

16. 44 

Tongential-,-, 

1.56 

3.43 

4.48 

5.60 

6.35 

7.23 

7. 81 

8. 45 

9. 37 

10. 21 

11.44 

ITackherry heart- 
wood: 





! 







Longitudinal 

2.29 

3. 45 

6.37 

! 7.84 

9.40 

10.68 

11.50 

12.25 

13.04 

13. 70 

14. 33 

Tangential. 

1.49 

2.05 

2.74 

3.60 

4.09 

4.83 

5.45 

6.11 

7.03 

7.93 

9.20 

Mackborry sap wood: 
Longitudinal 

1.46 

8.61 

5.83 

8 62 

10.89 

12.79 

14. 07 

15. 2.5 

16.44 

17.23 

17.86 

Tangential 

1.18 

2.08 

2.77 

3.57 

4.26 

5.14 

5.92 

6.80 

8,06 

9.28 

11.00 

Red pine heartwood: 












Longitudinal 

Radial 

1.28 

3.23 

5. 55 

8.46 

11.14 

13.27 

14. 31 

15.19 

16.07 

16.44 

16. 48 

.94 

1.87 

2.60 

3. 41 

4,07 

4.90 

5.64 

6.48 

7.74 

9.01 

10.80 

Tangential 

.92 

1.68 

2.29 

3.03 

866 

4.45 

5. 18 

5.98 

7.20 

8.40 

10. 12 

Red pine sapwood: 

longitudinal 

Radial 

1.83 

3.55 

5.52 

8.06 

10.49 

13.38 

15.52 

16.65 

17.28 

17.50 

17. 62 

1.67 

3.98 

6.80 

7.87 

9.17 

10.84 

12.29 

13.82 

15.79 

16.91 

17.69 

Tangential 

1.07 

1.94 

2.61 

3.40 

4.08 

4.93 

5.71 

6.63 

8. 01 

9.40 

11,30 


i Zero loss at zero hoots. 

After curves, similar to those shown in figure 1, had been prepared 
for all of the woods used in the experiments, the rates of moisture loss 
in grams per hour were determined for selected points on each curve 
from mechanically constructed lines having the same slope as the 
tangents at these points. These lines were constructed by erecting a 
perpendicular to tne tangent for eadi sdected point on the curve with 
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the aid of a plateglass mirror about 6 inches long and three-quarters of 
an inch h%h. One edge of the mirror was ground so that the reflect- 
ing surface would stand at right angles to the paper on which the curves 
were drawn. A line having the same slope as tlie tangent to the curve 



REMOVABLE WATER REMAINING IN THE WOOD (PERCENT) 


Figure 2.- 
in the 


2.— Relation between the rate of moisture loss and the percentage of removable water remalninir 
structural directions of U) red oak heartwwd; (B) bur oak h^twSS (C) 
hickory heartwood; (It) basswood heartwood. 


at the point of intersection of Uie perpendicular and the curve then was 
constructed by drawing a line at right angles to this perpendicular. 

The rates of moisture loss in grams per liour obtained by the above 
method were divided- by the average peen cross-sectiond areas of t^ 
grbaps of Uodks in order to determme the rates of moisture loss in 
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grams per hour per square centimeter of exposed surface. Shrinkage 
was not taken into account in calculating the rates of moisture loss 
when a portion of the blocks was below the fiber-saturation point. 
However, the magnitude of the difference in amount of shrinkage for 



REMOVABLE WATER REMAINING IN THE WOOD (PERCENT) 


Fioviub S.—Eelation betireen the rate of moisture loss and the peroentago of removable water remaining 
in the wood for the different structural directions of {A) silver maple heartwood; (JB) silver maple sap< 
wood; (C) hackberry heartwood; {D) haokbeity sapwood. 

the different woods when dried to an equilibrium moisture content of 
about 10 percent, is comparatively small. The percentage of total 
removable water which still remained in the blocks then was calcu- 
lated in the case of each point for which the rate of moisture loss was 
determined. The data obtained by the foregoing procedure are shown 
graphically in figures 2, 3, and 4. 
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From curves given in figures 2, 3, and 4, the following data were 
obtained: (1) The rates of moisture loss during the constant rate 
period, (2) the percentages of total removable water remaining in the 
wood at the critical point, which will be referred to in the subsequent 
discussion as ^^the critical moisture content/' and (3) the rates of 
moisture loss when 50 and 25 percent of the total removable water 
still remained in the wood. These data, the specific gravity of the 
various woods, and the ratios between the rates of moisture loss for 
movement in the different structural directions of the different woods 
when 50 and 25 percent of the total removable water still remained in 
the wood, are given in table 2. 


Table 2.--~Syrnniary of the results for moisture movement in the 3 structural 
directions of the different kinds of wood 


1 

Kind of wood 

Specific 

Kravity 

Water los.s per hour 
per square centi- 
meter of expo.sed 
.surface during the 
oottstant rate pe- 
riod 

Percentage of 
total remov- 
abl(> water in 
the wood at 
tlu> critical 
in 0 i .s t u r e 
content i 

Water loss per hour 
per square centi- 
meter of eAiMKSt'd 
surfact^ when ,50 per- 
cent of tlM* remov- 
able water remain- 
ed in the block.s 

i 

Longitu- 

dinal 

Radial 

Tangen- 

tial 

Longitu- 

dinal 

Radial 

Tangen- 

tial 

Longitu- 

dinal 

a 

C8 

S C8 

tf h 

.-"eS 

bjja 

[3 

'•B 

S3 

X 

a 

Wee 

P’-C 

ce 

E- 




Or aim Oraim Grains 

Pet. 

Pet. Pet. 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Red oak heartwood 

0. <)‘i0 

0. 605 0. 581 

0.01899 (>) (') 

77. 5 

0) 0) 

0. 00195 

0. (XX)83 

0. 0(K)50 

Bur oak heartwood 

. 575 

.560 . 590 

.01320 (>) (1) 

72.0 

0) V) 

. (K)341 

.00063 

. (XX)63 

Hickory hearl.wood 

. m2 

.654 . 648 

. 01270 (0 0) 

75.0 

(>) C) 

. 00288 

.00058 

. 00043 

Basswood hijartwood 

.857 

.357 ..875 

. 01440 0. 01480 0. 01440 

40. 0 

80.0 59.0 

. 01440 

. 00286 

. 01 170 

Silver rnaplo heart wood. - 

.487 

.448 .475 

.01420 0) (») 

54. 2 

(0 0) 

, 01276 

.IK)113 

. 000.50 

Silver maple sapwcKjd. . . 

.408 

.477 .468 

.01280 . 01260 . 01820 

58. 7 

81. .5 81.5 

. 01000 

. (KKUH 

.00099 

IIacklM*.rry heart wood. 

. 560 

( 2 ) . 528 

.01210 (') {») 

64.8 

0) (') 

, 00577 

(i) 

. 00057 

Hack berry sapwood 

.408 

( 2 ) . 474 

. 012:17 (I) C) 

63.3 

(0 (>) 

.00(Ki7 

(j) 

.00086 

Red pine heart wood . - . . . 

.361 

.86;i .374 

.01173 (0 (1) 

48.0 

0 ) (•) 

.01173 

.(N)09O 

.00068 

Red pine .sapwood 

.412 

.405 .416 

.OHIO .01045 0) 

.50. 0 

70.0 (») 

.OHIO 

.(X)442 

.00112 

Avoraec 




. 0128.5 . 01262 . 01380 







1 

Kind of wood 

('oniparativi! rales of 
moisture loss in the; 
different structural di- 
rections, wlieii 50 iK‘r- 
cent of the removable 
water remained in 
the block 

Water loss per hour per 
s(}uare centimeter of 
e.xposed surface when 
2.5 percent of the re- 
movable water re- 
mained in the blocks 

(Comparative rates of 
inositure lo.ss in the 
difforent structural di- 
rections, when 2.5 iier- 
cent of the removable 
waU'f romainetl in the 
block 


Longitu- 
d i n a 1 
Radial 

Longitu- 
d i n a 1 
Tangen- 
tial 

Radial 

Tangen- 

tial 

3 

'SI 

Radial 

H 

H <*'3 
o-ol 

-* rt 4) 

Radial 

Tangen- 

tial 

Red oak hoartwood 

2.3 

.8.9 

1. 7 

Grams 

0.00068 

Grams 

0.00038 

Grams 

0.00022 

1.5 

2.6 

1.7 

Bur oak heartwood 

.5.0 

5.0 

1.0 

.00076 

.00026 

.00026 

2.9 

2.9 

1.0 

1.3 

Hickory heartwood 

.lOi 

6.71 

1.3 

.00060 

.00022 

.00017 

2.3 

2.9 

Basswood heartwood 

5.0 

1.2 

.2 

.00760 

.00099: 

.00466 

7.7 

1.6 

,2 

Silver maple heartwood 

11.3 

25.5 

2.3 

. 00403 

.00056 

.00026 

8.8 

19.7 

2.2 

Silver maple sapwood.. 

2,9 

10.1 

3.5 

.00323 

.00138 

.00028 

2.3 

11.6 

4.9 

Haokberry heartwood 

( 2 ) 

10.1 

( 2 ) 

.00128 

( 2 ) 

.00015 

( 2 ) 

8.5 

( 2 ) 

Hackberry sapwood 

Red pine heartwood 

( 2 ) 

7.8 

( 2 ) 

.00198 

W 

.00034 

(2) 

6.8 

( 2 ) 

13.0 

17.2 

1.3 

.00878 

. 00037 

.00027 

10.2 

14.0 

1.4 

Red pine sapwood 

2.6 

9.9 

4.0 

.00442 

.00182 

.00053 

2.4 

8.3 

8.4 

Average 

5.9 

9.7 

1.9 



; 

4.8 

7.8 

2.0 


> No coustant rate period or critical moisture oozttent observed, 
f No sample lu which the moisture movemeut was oQnhued to the radial direction. 
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A curve showing the relationship between the specific gravity and 
the critical moisture content for moisture movement in the longitudinal 
direction of the different woods is given in figure 5. Figure 6, A 
and 5, shows the relationship between specific gravity and the rates 
of moisture loss when 50 and 25 percent of the total removable water 
remained in the wood. The curves given in figures 5 and 6 were 
fitted to the data by the method of least squares. It was decided 
that a straight line would best fit the data given in figure 5. In order 
to determine the type of equation which would best express the data 
given in figure 0, the various points for the rates of moisture loss in 
the longitudinal direction when 50 percent of the total removable 
water still remained in the wood, were plotted on logarithmic and 



semilogarithmic paper. A straight line was obtained on semi- 
logarithmic paper, when the rate of moisture loss was expressed as the 
dependent variable and as a logarithmic function. The general 
equation wliich expresses such a rehitionship is 

log Y^a+hX 

in which, Y is the rate of moisture loss, X is the specific gravity, a is a 
constant, and 6 is the slope of the straight line. It was assumed that 
the same general type equation would express the relationship between 
the rate of moisture loss and the specinc gravity of the wood when 
the rnoisture movement was confined to the radial and tangential 
directions. This assumption also was used in deriving the equations 
for the curves showing the relationship between rate of moisture loss 
and specific gravity when 25 percent of the total removable water 
still remained in the wood. 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS j 

Sherwood (18), in some of his early papers on the drying of solids, 
discusses three possible mechanisms by which the water in a solid 
may diffuse to the surface and out into the surrounding atmosphere. 
These general mechanisms of diyiiig (18, p, 976) are: 

I. — Evaporation of the liquid at the solid surface; resistance to internal diffusion 
of liquid small as compared with the resistance to removal of vapor from the 
surface. 

II. — Evaporation at the solid surface; resistance to internal diffusion of liquid 
great as compared with the resistance to removal of vapor from the surface. 

III. — Evaporation in 
the interior of the solid; 
resistance to internal 
diffusion of the liquid 
great as compared with 
the total resistance to 
removal of vapor. 

Fisher (d, 6) in some 
of his early work on 
the drying of solids, 
concluded that the 
drying curves he ob- 
tained for wool, sand 
clay, and wood were 
divisible into three or 
four parts. Sher- 
wood and coworkers 
(3, 8, 18, 19, 20, 21) 
and Luikov (13) have 
studied the drying of 
numerous solids from 
the standpoint of the 
foregoing theoretical 
considerations given 
by Sherwood (18, pt, 
2) and have pre- 
sented detailed math- 
ematical analyses of 
the results obtained. 
They concluded that 
the drying curves for 
0 the solids used in their 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY studies generally were 

Fu»uke 0.— Relation between the specific gravity and the critical mois- divisible into three 
twre content of the different woods when the moisture movement narta FYnlfiTin+inna 

was confined to the longitudinal direction. parts, iliXpianatlOnS 

were given in each 

case for the existence of the different portions of the drying curve. 
The materials investigated included wood, whiting slabs, soap slabs, 
compressed wood pulp, newsprint paper, brick clay,T)agasse fiberboard, 
and peat. 

Sherwood and coworkers and Luikov explain that, when the solid 
id very wet, the rate of moisture loss from the surface is similar to 
$bat from a free water surface; thwefore, under constant drying oon- 
the rate of drying remains constant. Durim this period, the 
cont^niphtS factor is the rate of evaporation through the surface air 
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film, drying continues, a critical point eventually is reached on 
the drying curve where the rate of moisture loss begins to decrease, 
and the range from this point to the equilibrium moisture content is 
called the “falling rate period.” As previously stated, the falling 
rate period was found to be divisible mto two distinct zones called 
(1) the zone of unsaturated surface drying, and (2) the zone where 
internal liquid diffusion controls. The first of these zones follows 
immediately after the critical point has been reached. In this zone, 
it was concluded that there is a constant decrease in the rate of mois- 
ture loss with a decreasing percentage of the total removable water. 
The mechanism of evaporation was considered to be essentially the 
same as that during the constant rate period and the rate of moisture 



Figure 6.— Eolation between the specific gravity and the rate of moisture loss when the moisture move* 
ment was confined to the three structural directions of the different woods and when the amount of re* 
movable water remaining in the blocks was 50 percent {A) and 25 percent (B). 


loss was considered to be independent of the thickness of the material. 
Likewise in this zone, as during the constant rate period, the resistance 
to internal liquid diffusion was considered small in comparison to the 
resistance to vapor diffusion through the surface air film. As the 
rate of drymg continued to decrease, a second critical point was 
found to exist beyond which resistance to the internal diffusion of 
the liquid controlled the rate of drying. During this period, it was 
concluded that the zone of evaporation retreated from the surface, 
and the water vapor was required to move through both the relatively 
dry surface of the solid ana through the surface air film. 

A study of the curves given in figures 2, 3, and 4 will show that 
the^ drymg curves are divisible into a constant rate period and a 
falling rate period when the moisture movement was confined to the 
longitudinal direction of the various woods, and also when the mois- 
ture movement was confined to the radial and tangential directions 
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of basswood heart wood, silver maple sap wood, and to the radial 
direction of red pine sapwood. For the remainder of the woods the 
drying curves for moisture movement in the radial and tangential 
directions exhibited only the falling rate period. In all cases where 
a constant rate period is present there is evidence of an abrupt change 
to the falling rate period at the critical point. The results do not 
show, however, that the falling rate period is clearly divisible into 
two zones. The upper portion of the. falling rate curve tends to 
approach a straight Ime, but there is no evidence of an abrupt change 
in the rate of moisture loss throughout this portion of the curve, thus 
eliminating suggestions of a second critical point. Except in the 
heavier woods, such as oak and hickory, most of the removable water 
was lost from the wood during the experiment and the drying curves 
approached zero, especially when the moisture movement was con- 
jfmed to the longitudinal direction. Considerable moisture was still 
present in the remainder of the blocks at the end of the experiment, 
but in all cases 50 percent or more of the removable water had been 
lost from the wood. It was noted during the latter part of the experi- 
mental run that the humidity in the cabinet had decreased slightly, 
thereby drying the woods at a somewhat faster rate. This had the 
effect of throwing the last points of the drying curve slightly out of 
line with the remainder, especially for those woods in which con- 
siderable moisture still was present. 

A comparison of the rates of moisture loss for the different structural 
directions of the various woods, when 50 and 25 percent of the total 
removable water still remained in the wood, is given in table 2. 
When 50 percent of the total removable water remained in the woods, 
the rate of moisture loss in the longitudinal direction varied from 2.3 
to 13.0 times that in the radial direction and from 1.2 to 25.5 times 
that in the tangential direction. Tlie average rate of moisture loss in 
the longitudinal direction was 5.9 times that in the radial direction 
and 9.7 times that in the tangential direction. Wlien 25 percent of 
the total removable water still remained in the woods, the rate of 
moisture loss for moisture movement in the longitudinal direction 
varied from 1.5 to 10.2 times that in the radial direction and from 1.5 
to 19.7 times that in the tangential direction. The average rate of 
moisture loss, when the moisture movement was confined to the 
longitudinal direction, was 4.8 times the rate for movement in the 
radial direction and 7.8 times the rate for movement in the tangential 
direction. From the data in table 2, it also is evident that the rates 
of moisture loss for moisture movement in the radial direction varied 
from 0.2 to 4.0 times those for moisture movement in the tangential 
direction when 50 percent of the total removable water remained in 
the wood, and from 0.2 to 4.9 times those for movement in the tan- 
gential direction when 25 percent of the total removable water re- 
mained in the wood. The average rate of moisture loss for moisture 
movement in the radial direction varied from 1.9 times that in the 
tangential direction when 50 percent of the total removable water 
remained in the wood to 2.0 times that in the tangential direction 
when 25 percent of the removable water remained in the wood. It 
should be pointed out that in many cases the rates of moisture loss at 
the time 'when 25 percent of the removable water still remained in 
the wood from the extrapolated portion of the Ouryes given 
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in figures 2, 3, and 4. These results show, however, that average 
ratios of nearly the same order of magnitude were maintained through- 
out the falling rate period. 

The average ratios obtained for moisture movement in the different 
structural directions are of a similar order of magnitude to those pre- 
viously reported by Buckman and Rees (jf) for moisture movement 
in several coniferous woods below the fiber-saturation point. It was 
found that the time to attain half-saturation when the moisture 
movement was confined to the different structural directions was 
about five times as great in the radial and tangential direction as in 
the longitudinal direction. 

The results given in table 2 show the following relative relationships 
between the rates of moisture loss from the heartwood and sapwood of 
silver maple, hackberry, and red pine when 50 percent of the total 
removable moisture remained in the wood. For moisture movement 
in the longitudinal direction of silver maple, the rate of moisture loss 
from the heartwood was approximately 1.3 times that for the sapwood. 
In the case of hackberry, the results were reversed, and the rate of 
moisture loss for movement in the longitudial direction of the sapwood 
was about 1.2 times that for the heartwood. The relative rates of 
moisture loss from the heartwood and sapwood of both of these woods 
were in the direction expected on the basis of the specific gravity 
relationship shown in figure 6. Both the heartwood and sapwood 
of red pine were still in the constant rate period when 50 percent of 
the removable water remained in the wood, and the variations in 
rate of moisture loss from the heartwood and sapwood were no greater 
than the normal variations for the different woods during this portion 
of the drying period. 

Relationships comparable to the foregoing are shown by the rates 
of moisture loss in the heartwood and sapwood of silver maple and 
hackberry when 25 percent of the total removable water remained in 
the wood. In the red pine, however, the rate of moisture loss in the 
sapwood was about 1 .2 times that in the heartwood , which is contrary 
to the more or less general relationship with specific gravity shown in 
figure 6. 

Comparisons also can be made of the rates of moisture loss from the 
heartwood and sapwood when the moisture movement was confined 
to the radial and tangential directions. 'When 50 percent of the total 
removable water remained in the wood, the rates of moisture loss from 
the sapwood varied from 1 .5 times that from the heartwood in the case 
of movement in the tangential direction of hackberry to 4.9 times that 
for the heartwood of red pine when the moisture movement was 
confined to the radial direction. When 25 percent of the removable 
water still remained in the wood, the rate of moisture loss from the 
sapwood of silver maple was 1.1 times that from the heartwood 
wnen movement was confined to the tangential direction. Tlie rate 
of moisture loss in the heartwood of red pine was 4.9 times that from 
the sapwood when the moisture movement was confined to the radial 
direction. Tliese results show that there was less resistance to mois- 
ture movement in the radial and tangential directions in the sapwood 
than in the heartwood. 

These results do not appear to agree completely with those of 
Buckman and Rees (i), who found that the rates of moisture move- 
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ment below the fiber-saturation point were not significantly different 
in the sapwood and heartwood of^orway (red) pine and white spruce. 
However, in their study, comparisons could be made of the rates of 
moisture movement in the sapwood and heartwood of the two kinds 
of wood only when the moisture movement was confined ix> the longi- 
tudinal direction and when it was confined to the tangential direction 
of white spruce. As will be noted, the rates of moisture movement 
observed m the present study are probably not even significantly 
different in the heartwood and sapwood of red pine of the same 
specific gravities when the moisture movement was in the longi- 
tudinal direction. In addition, since these data were published, 
Erickson ® has obtained information showing that there is a gradual 
decrease in the pressure permeability of white spruce in the longi- 
tudinal direction when samples are taken in order from the outer to 
the inner portions of the sapwood. Erickson, Schmitz, and Gortner 
(4) also have found that seasoning may have a significant effect on the 
permeability of white spruce sapwood, seasoning tending to decrease 
pressure permeability. This information indicates that sapwood 
samples selected on the basis of moisture content may tend to resemble 
heartwood from the standpoint of pressure permeability and also 
that seasoning may increase the pressure permeability of white spruce 
sapwood. Such data help, therefore, to explain the lack of complete 
agreement which may exist between the results of the two investi- 
gations insofar as these results should be correlated with the pressure 
permeability of the woods. 

It is of considerable interest to review the data obtained in terms of 
the possible mechanisms of moisture movement in wood which is 
above the fiber-saturation point, at least at the beginning of the dry- 
ing period. As previously noted, moisture may move to the surface 
under such conditions as free water, as bound liquid, as vapor, or by a 
combination of any or all of these three possible mechanisms. In all 
probability, all of the different mechanisms are in operation to some 
extent during the drying of wood above the fiber-saturation point. 
The primary question deals with the selection of the mechanism or 
combinations of such which predominate during the drying process. 
Certain of the pertinent factors influencii^ moisture movement by 
the different mechanisms from the standpoint of the discussion of the 
data given in this paper are as follows: (1) Free water movement 
would depend upon the size, number, and length of the capillaries 
between the cavities cqntainii^ free water and the proportions of air 
and water in these cavities. Other conditions being equal, the rates 
of free water movement through the openings between the cavities 
would vary directly as the fourth powers of the radii of these capil- 
laries. (2) Moisture movement as boimd liquid would depend upon 
the amount of cell-wall substance along which movement can take 
place and the effectiveness of the cell-wall substance as a moisture- 
conducting medium. (3) Moisture movement in the form of vapor 
would depend upon the number and size of the capillary openings 
between the cells of the wood and the number and size of other open- 
ing that may contribute to the continuous effective open area avail- 
able for Vapor movement in the different structural mrections, such 
as the presence of open vessels which furnish channels for vapor move- 

a E&icksoV,' H, n. or woods to mrwBBtm liquids and taotors affbctinq tb« »At* 

OF FLOW. MasteF^s thesis, Vniv. of Mini}. Library* MioneapoHs, Minn. 1^. 
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ment in the lon^tudinal direction of the hardwoods or resin canals 
which may contribute to the continuous effective open area avaUable 
for vapor movement in the longitudinal and radial directions of cer- 
tain coniferous woods. For constant conditions with respect to other 
factors, the rate of vapor movement would vary directly as the second 
power of the radii of these openings. 

Because of the anisotropic character of wood it seems desirable to 
consider moisture movement in the longitudinal direction more or 
less separate from movement in the radial and tangential directions. 
From figure 5, it is evident that there is a fairly definite linear relation- 
ship between the specific gravities of the various woods and the critical 
moisture contents for moisture movement in the longitudinal direc- 
tion. By extending the straight line beyond the limits of the data, it 
is found to intersect the 100-percent line at a specific gravity of about 
0.82. This indicates that the drying curve for a wood having a 
specific gravity of 0.82 or above, based on the green volume, would 
exhibit no constant rate period but rather would be comprised of only 
a falling rate period, at least when dried under the conditions em- 
ployed in these experiments. When extended in the opposite ‘direc- 
tion, this straight line should pass through zero if the evaporation 
during the constant rate period is equivalent in character to evapora- 
tion from a free water surface ; i. e., there should be no critical moisture 
content for evaporation from a free water surface. Extension of the 
curve on the basis of the equation derived by the method of least 
squares shows that it intersects the Y axis at +1.13 pt^rcent. Al- 
though this is in reasonable agreement with the theoretical result 
expected, based on the assumption that the rate of evaporation from 
the exposed surfaces of the blocks during the constant rate period is 
equal to the evaporation froin a free water surface, there may be some 
significance to the slight deviation, as will be pointed out later. 

The rate of evaporation during the constant rate period occurring 
in the drying of various solids quite generally has been assumed to be 
similar to the rate of evaporation from a free water surface. However, 
so far as the authors know, no attempt has been made to establish the 
magnitude of the difference in the rate of evaporation from a free 
water surface and the surface of a solid during the constant rate period. 
This has probably been due, in part, to the fact that data of sufficient 
reliability have not been available for the calculation ot the rate of 
evaporation from a free water surface under the conditions employed 
in the drying experiments. As shown in table 2, the rate of moisture 
loss during the constant rate periods was of the same order of magni- 
tude for moisture movement in the longitudinal direction of the 
different woods as well as in the heartwood and sapvrood of the same 
kind of wood. The rate ranged from 0.01110 g per hour per square 
centimeter for red pine sapwood to 0.01440 g perliour per square centi- 
meter for basswoOT heartwood, with an average rate for all of the 
woods of 0,01285 g per hour per square centimeter. The data of 
Lurie and Michailoff {H) fumfeh a basis for a calculation of values 
to use in comparing these results with the rate of evaporation from a 
free water surface under comparable drying conditions. Because 
certain of the constants in the general equation given by these authors 
must of necessity incorporate and reflect to some degree the errors 
which existed in a numW of relationships determined for a wide 
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range of drying conditions, it seemed desirable to employ a portion 
of their basic data and derive a new equation for drying conditions of a 
somewhat more limited scope. Since the air velocity of 1.1 meters 
per second employed in the experiments reported in this paper is the 
same as the air velocity used in the collection of the data for curve No. 
1 of figure 9 in the paper by Lurie and Michailoff , it was easily possible 
to calculate a new equation for drying data of more limited scope than 
that utilized as the basis lor their general equation. The rate of 
evaporation and the drying potential were determined for each plotted 
point used as the basis for curve No. 1 in figure 9 of theii* paper with 
the aid of a microscope and an eyepiece micrometer. The following 
linear equation then was derived by the method of least squares from 
these data: 

7=0.1376+0.03447 .Y 


in which, 7 is the 



of Lurie and Michailoff or the rate of evapora- 


tion in kilograms per square meter per hour, and X is their H-hor the dry- 
ing potential in millimeters of mercury. Insertmginto this equation the 
value for the drying potential calculated from Recknagers formula as 
given by Lurie and Midiailoff, a value of 0.01868 g per square centi- 
meter per hour is obtained for the rate of evaporation from a free 
water surface under the conditions employed in the experiments. In 
the consideration of this result as the true rate of evaporation from a 
free water surface for the drying conditions employed, thought should 
be given to the fact that the straight line fitted to the data of liurie 
and Michailoff by the method of least squares does not pass through 
zero as it should if the data are exactly correct and the relationship is 
linear throughout. However, the authom believe that the equation 
derived by the method of least squares from the data furnishes the 
more reliable basis for making an approximation of the rate of evapora- 
tion from a free water surface for the drying conditions employed in 
their experiments. 

Obviously, the rate of evaporation obtained from the foregoing 
calculations is higher than 0.01285 g per hour per square centimeter, 
which was the average rate of evaporation observed during the con- 
stant rate period for moisture movement in the longitudinal direction 
of all of the woods included in the study. Furthermore, it is higher 
than the ma^mum rate of 0.01440 g per hour per square centimeter 
obtained during the constant rate period for moisture movement in 
the longitudinal direction of basswood heartwood. These results 
indicate that the rates of evaporation during the constant rate periods 
were lower than the rate of evaporation from a free water surface 
subjected to the saine drying conditions. A similar indication, 
although slight, is furnished by the results for the relationship between 
critical moisture contents and specific gravities of the different woods ; 
i. e., the straight line fitted to the data by the method of least squares 
does not pass through zero as it should if the evaporation during the 
constant rate period is equivalent in character to evaporation from a 
fre>e water surface and if the relationship between the critical moisture 
content and specific gravity can be correctly assumed to be linear 
throughout its range. 

It seems that a purely theoretical consideration of the problem also 
supports the contention that the rate of evaporation from wood 
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during the constant rate period should bo less than the rate of evap- 
oration from a free water surface subjected to the same dr^ng condi- 
tions, although it need not be greatly less. A free water level would 
not be maintained at the surface of the wood throughout the constant 
rate period. The free water would evaporate from the open ends of 
the cut-off fibers, tracheids, or vessels, and meniscuses would be formed 
across the pit membrane pores and possibly across the openings in 
the perforation plates between vessel segments. These meniscuses 
mi^ht be maintained close to the surface during the constant rate 
period, but such an assumption hardly seems tenable when it is con- 
sidered that 60 percent of the total removable water was lost from 
basswood and about 25 percent of it from hickory and bur oak dur- 
ing this period. In any event, the process of evaporation from the 
exposed water surfaces of the meniscuses would be appreciably 
retarded as a result of the decreased amounts of surface and the 
decreased vapor pressure at the water surfaces across small capillaries, 
particularly those across the pores in the pit membranes. The rate 
of evaporation from these surfaces could not be equal to the rate of 
evaporation from a free water surface having the same area as the 
exposed surface of the blocks. Under these conditions, water would 
undoubtedly move to the surface from the free water level either as 
bound liquid or as vapor or by a combination of these two mechanisms. 
Such movement could not take place, however, unless tliere was a 
moisture gradient set up in the wood and the surface layers were 
reduced to a moisture content less than the fiber-saturation point. 
Thus, although a constant rate of evaporation may be maintained 
during the evaporation of a large proportion of the total removable 
water, the rate of evaporation from the surface of the wood must be 
less than the rate of evaporation from a free water surface through- 
out all of the drying period with the possible exception of the rate of 
evaporation of a very small amount of water at the beginning of this 
period. The rate of evaporation decreases from the constant rate 
maintained during the loss of varying amounts of the total removable 
water from the different woods as soon as the rate of moisture movement 
to the surface no longer equals the rate of moisture loss during the 
constant rate period. The surface of the wood probably is maintained 
(dose to the fiber-saturation point during the constant rate period. 
The data shown in figures 2, 3, and 4 furnish evidence of a sudden 
increase in the resistance to moisture movement to the surface of the 
blocks at the termination of the constant rate period and the rate of 
moisture loss decreased very rapidly. It seems probable that this 
was due to the ra;pid development of a relatively dry surface layer of 
wood through which moisture must move prior to evaporation, the 
surface probably being reduced rapidly to a moisture conterjt approach- 
ing equilibrium with the temperature and relative humidity condi- 
tions maintained in the drying cabinet. As drying continued, the 
dry surface layer became thicker so that the rate of mejisture loss 
gradually decreased throughout the remainder of the drying period. 

Although it must be recognized that some free water movement 
may have taken place during the constant rate period, the data 
obtained in tlxis study support the view that the movement of mois- 
ture as free water was not of predominant importance for moisture 
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movement in the longitudinal direction during either the constant or 
the falUng rate periods, t'he most important evidence obtained in 
support of this conclusion is furnished by t^ existence of the following : 
(1) The relationship between specific gravity and the critical moisture 
content. (2) The relationship between specific gravity and the 
rates of moisture loss when 50 and 25 percent of the total removable 
water remained in the wood. (3) The relatively rapid rates of mois- 
ture loss for movement in the radial and tangential directions in com- 
parison with the rates of moisture loss for movement in the longitudi- 
nal direction when 50 and 25 percent of the total removable water 
remained in the wood. 

The results of a number of studies mode of the pressure permeability 
of the sapwood and heartwood of different kinds of wood have shown 
clearly that no universal correlation exists between pressure perme- 
ability and specific gravity for wood systems having such diverse 
characteristics. A consideration of the previously mentioned factors 
which influence free water movement shows that a correlation of this 
nature should be in evidence before one can reconcile the simulta- 
neous existence of the first two relationships noted in the preceding 
paragraph, for movement of free water in the longitudinal direction 
to be of predominant or even appreciable importance. 

Assuming there is a potential force of a comparable order of magni- 
tude tending to cause intercellular free water movement in the 
different structural directions, the intercellular movement of water 
in this form should be much more rapid in the longitudinal direction 
than in the radial and tangential directions. The resistance to the 
intercellular movenaent of free water for a certain distance in the 
radial and tangential directions would be much greater than the 
resistance to movement for the same distance in the longitudinal direc- 
tion because of the many more pit membranes in series. In addition, 
free water movement in the longitudinal direction of the hardwoods 
should tend to take place through longitudinal vessel systems. The 
resistance to intercellular movement through the pit membranes 
alone should be of the order of magnitude of 50 to 100 times greater 
for movement in the radial and tangential directions, than for move- 
ment in the longitudinal direction of woods such as those included in 
the investigation. On this basis alone, irrespective of the influence 
which the vessels might have on free water movement in the longi- 
tudinal directions of the hardwoods, the data given in table 2 show 
that the rates of moisture loss for movement in me radial and tangen- 
tial directions as compared to movement in the longitudinal direction 
are much greater than those which would be expected if moisture 
movement in the form of free water was of appreciable importance. 
Apparently, the forces tending to cause free water movement in the 
longitudinal direction do not have the same opportunity to exert 
themselves as they do when the moisture moves in the radial and 
tangential directions^ or the movement of moisture in the form of free 
water is not of appreciable importance for moisture movement in 
any of the different structural directions. More will be said about 
the possible imj^rtance of free water movement in the radial and 
tangential directions later in the discussion. 

With the elimination of the possibility of free water movement as 
an important factor influencing the rate of moisture movement in the 
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longitudinal direction, there are, as previously mentioned, three other 
ways in which moisture can move from the interior of the wood to the 
surface, namely, as vapor, as bound liquid, or by a combination of 
vapor movement across the cell cavities and bound liquid movement 
through the cell walls. The presence of the rather definite relation- 
shms between the rates of moisture loss and specific gravity for the 
different groups of blocks comprised of heartwood and sapwood of 
different kinds of wood essentially eliminates the possibility of mois- 
ture movement from the interior of the wood to the surface predom- 
inantly in the form of vapor. It would be necessary to assume that 
the total effective cross-sectional area available for vapor diffusion 
bore the same relationship to specific gravity as the rates of moisture 
loss if one were to attempt an explanation of the observed relation- 
ships in terms of moisture movement from the interior of the wood 
to the surface predominantly in the form of vapor. 

As was previously pointed out (jf), Johnston and Maass {12) have 
found that the rate of pressure movement of water through Norway 
(red) pine sapwood was more than 200 times that for heartwood from 
the same tree. These results, of course, do not apply directly to 
movement of vapor through wood since the rate of vapor movement 
would vary as the second power of the radii of the effective openings 
while the pressure movement of water tlirough wood varies as the 
fourth power of the radii of these openings. They do show, however, 
that there was a decrease in either the number or size of the openings 
present, or both. A decrease in either the number or size of the 
openings would result in a decreased rate of vapor movement from the 
interior of the wood to the surface. It is possible, although not prob- 
able, that the sapwood and heartwood of red pine could exhibit such 
decidedly different permeabilities from the standpoint of the pressure 
movement of water and at the same time be of essentially tlie same 
permeability from the standpoint of vapor diffusion. In order for 
this to be true, it is necessary to assume that there is an appreciable 
decrease in the size of the openings which would influence the pressure 
movement of water to a greater extent than it would vapor diffusion, 
and that there is a compensating increase, from the standpoint of 
vapor diffusion, in the number of openings during the change from 
sapwood to heartwood. Such assumptions do not seem tenable, 
particularly in view of the work of Griffin (.9, 10) and Scarth (17) 
which show that the more probable thing to expect is a decrease in 
the number of openings during the change from sapwood to heartwood 
as a result of an increase in the number of aspirated bordered pits. A 
decrease in the number of aspirated pits would influence the rate of 
pressure movement of water and vapor diffusion to the same relative 
extent. The decrease in number of openings, of course, also may be 
accompanied by a simultaneous decrease in effective size of the open- 
ings, tnis change influencing the two types of movement in the same 
direction but to the different degrees noted. 

Extension of a general thought somewhat comparable to that pre- 
sented in the comparison of red pine sapwood and heartwood to the 
hardwoods having different structural characteristics also yields evi- 
dmce against the possibility of moisture movement in the longitudinal 
direction from the interior of the wood to the surface predominantly 
in the form of vapor. Bur oak heartwood is very impermeable to the 
movement of liquids and gases because the springwood vessels of this 
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wood are completely plugged with tyloses. The springwood vessels 
of red oak heartwood, on the other hand, do not possess tyloses and 
they can be readily penetrated by liquids and gases. Nevertheless, 
the rates of moisture loss for movement in the longitudinal direction, 
when both 50 and 25 percent of the total removable water remained 
in the wood, were less than those for bur oak, the difference in rate 
being in the direction expected on the basis of the relationships be- 
tween rate of moisture loss and specific gravity shown in figure 6. 
When we compare the rates of moisture loss for moisture movement 
in the longitudmal direction of basswood and red pine heartwood, two 
woods having essentially the same specific gravity, we note differences 
in the rates of moisture loss in the direction expected on the basis of 
the relative opportunities for vapor movement from the interior of 
the wood to the surface. However, these differences are not of the 
magnitude which could be justly expected if moisture moved from the 
interior of the wood to the surface predominantly in the form of vapor. 
Stamm {22) has determined the continuous effective open areas for 
transverse sections of Sitka spruce, Alaska cedar, western red cedar, 
Douglas fir, and western yellow pine and found that they varied from 
0,33 to 1 .30 percent of the total membrane area tested, with an average 
value for the five woods of 0.66 percent. Although red pine heart- 
wood was not included in this group, it seems reasonable to assume, 
when some consideration is given to results obtained by Erickson, 
Schmitz, and Gortner (4), that the continuous effective open area 
would be of somewhat the same general order of magnitude for this 
wood. French, as quoted by Forsaith (7, footnotey p, 4^), has ob- 
served that the pores constitute approximately 55 percent of the cross 
section of basswood. The continuous effective open area will prob- 
ably be less than this value because of some constriction at the point 
of coalescence of the vessel members. However, the vessel perfora- 
tions of basswood are simple and the continuous effective open area 
would not be greatly less than the value observed by French since at 
least a small portion of the decrease in the continuous open area due 
to constrictions in the vessels would be compensated for by the 
contribution of the intercellular openings between the fibers to the 
total continuous effective open area. Consequently, although there 
is evidence of some moisture movement from the interior of basswood 
to the surface in the form of vapor, the results support the contention 
that the difference in the rates of moisture loss from basswood and red 
pine heartwood should have been much greater than that observed if 
moisture movement in the longitudinal direction is predominantly in 
the form of vapor. 

The recent work of Stamm {24) furnishes data in confirmation of 
the findings of Johnston and Maass {12) and Buckman, Schmitz, and 
Gortner {2). Using a somewhat different method, Stamm likewise 
obtained evidence of a decrease in the effective size of the intercellular 
openings with increasing moisture content of the wood below the 
fiber-saturation point. In view of such information, one cannoi: 
account for the sudden decrease in the rate of moisture loss which 
was observed in the present study after the critical point had been 
reached in terms of the influence of moisture content on the size of 
the openings through which vapor movement can take place. The 
moveinent of moisture predominantly in the form of vapor would have 
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been facilitated rather than retarded by a rapid drying of the surface 
layers of the wood insofar as the movement through the intercellular 
openings is concerned, while in the case of movement through the 
vessels of the hardwoods, the results of another research of Stamm 
{25) show that there would have been little, if anv, influence in either 
direction. Hartley (15) has noted, however, tWt there is an ap- 
preciable decrease in the rate of moisture movement through wood 
with deceasing moisture content of the wood below the fiber-satura- 
tion point. It seems that this decrease must result from an ap- 
preciably increased resistance to moisture movement through the cell 
walls in the form of bound liquid wliich probably is caused by a 
decrease in the size of the capillaries between the structural units of 
the cell wall. If such is the case, a qualitative explanation is fur- 
nished for the sudden decrease in rate of moisture movement wliich 
figures 2, 3, and 4 show occurred with relatively little change in the 
moisture content of the entire block. Hartley’s results show that a 
sudden reduction in the moisture content of the surface layer of the 
block to approximate equilibrium with the relative humidity employed 
in the experiments would have created an appreciably increased re- 
sistance to moisture movement to the surface and would have caused 
a sudden change in the rate of moisture loss comparable in general 
nature to that observed. 

Consideration of the data for moisture movement in the longi- 
tuilinal direction with regard to possible evidence favoring the move- 
ment of water from the interior to the surface predominantly in the 
form of bound liquid shows that there is little, if any, evidence in 
support of such a view. Again, it mirst be recognized that the possi- 
bility of some bound water movement from the interior to the surface 
during the constant rate period cannot be completely eliminated on 
the basis of the available data. However, the existence of the three 
relationships shown in figures 5 and 6 seems to essentially eliminate 
the possibility of bound water movement in approciabje amounts 
throughout the entire <lrying process. Unless the data arc inter- 
preted in this manner, it is necessary to assume that the added amount 
of cell-wall substance present in the woods of higher specific gravity 
was not only totally ineffective in conducting bound water, but that 
it decidedly retarded the movement of moisture from the interior to 
the surface in the form of bound water. Despite the fact that a 
progressively larger proportion of the total removable water consisted 
of bound water in the case of the w^oods of higher specific gravity and 
the rate of moisture loss was undoubtedly reduced somewliat because 
of this factor, the foregoing assumptions are untenable and do not 
merit further consideration. This is particularly true in view of the 
relatively close ^reement which Stamm {28) has observed between 
the fiber-saturation points of a number of different woods. 

In accordance with the results of the preceding analysis, it seems 
that moisture must move in the longitudinal direction of wood pre- 
dominantly by means of vapor movement across the cell cavities and 
botmd liquid movement through the cell walls. Hoisture movement 
from the interior of the wood to the surface in such a manner is in 
agreement with tlie relationslups shown in figures 5 and 6, provided 
it can be correctly assumed that the rate of vapor movement acro^ 
the cell cavities is appreciably faster than the rate of bomid liquid 
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movement through the cell walls. The results of the calculationB 
previously made by Buckman and Rees (f) show that the rates of 
vapor movement across the cell cavities and bound liquid movement 
through the cell walls were approximately in the ratio of 100 to 1 for 
the conditions of their experiment. In view of the results obtained 
by Hartley (15), the relative rates of moisture movement through the 
cell wall would have been faster for the experiments reported m this 
paper than for those previously conducted bv Buckman and Rees 
^cause of the higher moisture content of the cell-wall substance 
throughout the course of the later experiments. Studv of all of the 
information available shows, however, that there still would be a 
pronounced difference in the relative rate of vapor movement across 
the cell cavities as compared to the rate of movement through the cell 
walls, the relative rates being of the order of magnitude of at least 80 
to 1. The existence of differences between the rates of moisture 
movement in the two forms provide a semiquantitative explanation 
for the relationsliips shown in figures 5 and 6. With increasing 
specific gravity of the wood there will be a lengthening of the relative 
distance that moisture must move in the form of bound liquid, a 
shortening of the relative distance in which moisture must move in 
the form of vapor, and a decrease in the relative cross-sectional area 
of the cell cavities through which vapor diffusion can take place. 

Moisture movement in the radial and tangential directions seems 
to be the result of the operation of a larger number of factors, at least 
in some instances, than m the case of moisture movement in the longi- 
tudinal direction. The data presented in figure 6 show deviations 
from a general relationship between specific gravity and the rates of 
moisture movement in the radial and tangential directions when 50 
and 25 percent of the total removable water remained in the wood. 
By far the most outstanding deviation from the general relationsliip 
was observed for moisture movement m the tangential direction of 
basswood heartwood. The rate of moisture movement in the tan- 
gential direction of basswood heartwood was very rapid, the rates of 
movement in this structural direction being 90 ancf 75 percent re- 
spectively of the rate in the longitudinal direction when 60 and 25 
percent of the total removable water remained in the wood. Although 
the rate of moisture movement in the tangential direction of basswood 
heartwood was the most outstanding deviation from the general re- 
lationship between rate of moisture movement in the radifl and tan- 
gential directions and the specific gravities of the woods, it is apparent 
that there are definite variations m the results obtained for me sap- 
wood and heartwood of the different kinds of wood which cannot be 
entirely explained by differences in specific ^avity. The rates of 
moisture movement m the radial and tangentiSi directions of red pine 
and silver maple sapwood were greater than those in the same struc- 
tural direction of red pine and silver maple heartwood despite the fact 
that exact agreement with the rate of moisture movement-specific 
gravity relationship would require the reverse to be true or that no 
appreciable difference should exist as in the case of tangential move- 
ment in silver maple. Thc^e results combined with the available 
information on the permeability of sapwood and heartwood quaUta- 
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tively indicate the existence of some degree of relationship between 
permeability and the rates of moisture movement in the radial and 
taMential directions of wood. 

The foregoing indications of some degree of relationship between 
permeability of the wood and the rate of moisture movement in the 
radial and tangential directions may have been due to increased 
amounts of water moving from the interior of the wood to the surface 
either in the form of vapor or free water. Buckman and Rees (i) 
previously observed pronounced deviations from a relationship be- 
tween specific gravity and rate of moisture movement in the radial 
and tangential directions of coniferous woods below the fiber-satura- 
tion point. Under the conditions of this experiment the possibility 
of free water movement was, of course, eliminated, and the deviation 
observed must have been due to moisture movement in the form of 
vapor to an increased extent in the case of a number of the woods. 
The data obtained in the present study do not permit one to 
evaluate the extent to which vapor movement from the interior of the 
wood to the surface contributed to the deviations from the .rate of 
moisture movement — specific gravity relationships for moisture 
movement in the radial and tangential direction . The relative 
amount of moisture which may have moved to the surface in the form 
of vapor cannot be determined separately from the amount which 
may have moved to the surface in the form of free water. However, 
moisture movement in either form is dependent upon the number and 
size of the openings through which the movement can take place, the 
size of the openings influencing the two types of movement to the 
different degrees previously noted. Further experiments are being 
started to determine the relative importance of movement in the form 
of vapor and movement in the form of free liquid as the factors causing 
the deviations from the rate of moisture movement-specific gravity 
relationships for moisture movement in the radial and tangential 
directions. 

SUMMARY 

Blocks about 2.5 by 2.5 by 5.0 cm were prepared from six hardwoods 
and one softwood, including the heartwood and sapwood from the 
same log whenever possible. These blocks were slowly dried to equi- 
librium with the atmosphere of the room, in wliich condition they 
were kept until the beginning of the experiments. They then were 
soaked in water until completely saturated and subsequently coated 
with 16 coats of rubber latex in such a way as to confine the subse- 
quent moisture movement to one structural direction of the wood’ 
They then were exposed to a temperature of 30® C. and a relative 
humidity of 81 percent and were weighed at sm table intervals to 
determine the total moisture loss at the end of various periods of time. 
Using these data, the average moisture loss for the various sets of 
blocks was calculated, and curves were constructed showing the aver- 
age moisture loss with time. The rates of moisture loss at various 
tunes during th^e drying process were determined from the slopes of 
tangents to moisture loss — time curves at regular intervals. The 
percentage of removable water remaining in the wood also was calcu- 
lated at each point for which the tangent was constructed. From 
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these data, curves were drawn showing the rate of moisture loss versus 
percentage of removable water remaining in the wood. 

All of the curves for the rate of moisture loss plotted against the 
percentage of the total removable water when movement was confined 
to the longitudinal direction were found to be divisible into two periods: 
(1) A constant rate period, and (2) a falling rate period. When the 
moisture movement was confined to the radial and tangential direc- 
tions constant rate periods were observed for only silver maple sap- 
wood, basswood heartwood, and in the case of radial movement, for 
red (Norway) pine sapwood. 

The existence of the constant and falling rate periods was con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the drying of wood. The rates of 
moisture loss during the constant rate period were of the same order 
of magnitude regardless of the kind of wood or the direction of flow, 
and information wtis presented supporting the view that the rate of 
moisture loss during the constant rate period was somewhat leas 
than the rate of evaporation from a free water surface. 

A linear relationship was found to exist between the critical moisture 
content (the percentage of the removable water remaining in the 
wood at the tennination of the constant rate period) and the specific 
gravity of the different woods when the moisture movement was 
confined 1o the longitudinal direction. 

The rates of moisture moveinent in the longitudinal direction varied 
from 1.2 to 2.5.5 times those in the radial and tangential directions 
when 50 percent of the total removable water remained in the wood. 
Although the differences between the rates of movement in the differ- 
ent structural directions were generally slightly loss when 25 percent 
of the total removable water remained in the wood, the values were 
of a comparable order of magnitude. 

The average rates of moisture movement in the longitudinal direc- 
tion were 5.9 and 4.8 times those for moisture movement in the radial 
direction when 50 and 25 percent of the total removable water re- 
mained in the wood; and were 9.7 and 7.8 times those for moisture 
movement in the tangential direction when the same amounts of 
total removable wat^>r remained in the wood. The rates of moisture 
movement in the radial direction varied from 0.2 to 4.9 times those in 
the tangential direction, with respective average rates when 50 ancl 
25 percent of the total removable water remained in the wood, of 1 .9 
and 2.0 times those in the tangential direction. 

An exponential relationship was found to exist between the rate of 
moisture movement in the longitudinal direction and the specific 
gravity of the different woods when 50 percent of the total removable 
water remained in the wood. Evidence was presented that the same 
general typo of relationship exists between the rate of moisture 
movement in the longitudinal direction and specific gravity when 25 
percent of the total removable water remained in the wood. Like- 
wise, the same general type of relationship seems to apply for moisture 
movement in the radial and tangential directions when 50 and 25 
percent of the total removable water remained in the wood, although 
there were appreciable deviations from the general rate of moisture 
movement-specific gravitv relationship for moisture movement in 
the radial and tangential directions. 
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The relationship between the critical moisture content and specific 
gravity and the relationships between rates of moisture movement and 
specific gravity for moisture movement in the longitudinal direction 
were discussed in the light of available related infomiation and 
presented as information showing that m6isture moves in the longi- 
tudinal direction of wood predoniinantly by bound liquid diffusion 
through the cell walls and vapor diffusion across the cell cavities. 

The operation of the same general mechanism of moisture move- 
ment in the radial and tangential directions was supported by the 
available data. However, deviations from exact relationships between 
rate of moisture movement and specific gravitv for moisture move- 
ment in the radial and tangential directions show that appreciable 
amounts of water moved from the interior of the wood to the surface 
either in the form of vapor or free water, or both. FJvaluation of the 
relative importance of these two mechanisms of moisture movement 
was not possible from the available data, but the dal a showed that 
the opportunities for these two types of movement ultimately must 
be reconciled witli the following: (1) The deviation from the general 
relationships between the rate of moisture movement and sl)ecific 
gravity for moisture movement in both the radial and tangential 
directions; (2) the lack of a general relationship between ray volume 
and the relative rate of moisture movement in the radial and tan- 
gential directions of different hardwoods; (3) the faster rate of moisture 
movement in the radial direction of red pine sapwood despite the 
almost complete absence of pits in the tangential walls of the tracheids ; 
(4) a rate of moisture movement in the tangential direction of bass- 
wood whicl] was five times the rate of movement in the radial direc- 
tion, despite the relative uniform distribution of the vessels and of the 
pits on the radial and tangential walls of both the fibers and vessels 
of this W'ood; (5) the decreased values for the ratio between the rates 
of moisture movement in the radial and tangential directions in the 
case of silver maple and red pine sapwood as compared to the same 
ratios for silver maple and red pine heartwood. 
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THE EFFECT OF NATURAL SELECTION IN A MIXTURE 
OF BARLEY VARIETIES ’ 


By H. V. Harlan, principal agronomist^ and M. L. Martini, assistant botanisiy 

Division of Cereal Crops and Diseasesy Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 

Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

For the past 13 years the writers have grown a mixture of barley 
varieties in an attempt to secure information on natural selection 
in barley spp.). Any analysis of changes in the population 

of plants in nature is beset with difficulties, for the factors that favor 
or discourage the best growth of species and strains are numerous 
and intangible. They cannot be isolated and tested one at a tune 
under field conditions, and, since they vary from season to season, 
they are not readily measured except by the summary statement of 
census. 

The problem explored in this experiment perhaps gained by its 
simplicity. Some of the factors that complicate the broader field of 
natural selection were avoided. The changes in population measured 
the reaction of a very limited number of pure lines of a single species, 
and no new forins were encountered during the test. The oarley 
plants of the varieties used are much alike in their needs and competed 
for water and nutrients at the same time. 

The experiment is not fully comparable to most population studies, 
because its original composition was wholly arbitrary. Since barley 
is self-fertilized, the competing types remained the same throughout 
the experiment. For this reason it affords an opportunity to observe 
the rapid elimination of types so unsuited that comparable sorts 
probably would not have been found in such an environment in 
nature. So far as the writers have been able to determine from the 
literature, the only similar experiment is that of Sapegin* with wheat, 
which was interrupted at the end of 4 years. 


MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE 


In 1923 seed of 11 varieties of barley was mixed together in such 
proportions that an equal number of plants of each might be expected. 
This mixture was sent to 10 experiment stations in the Northern and 
Western States to be grown in 1924. Through the kindness of men 
who had no direct interest in the project, the experiment was earned 
on for a number of years and is still being carried on at three stations. 

The procedure at all points was essentially the same. The mix- 
ture was seeded at most places in field plots each year. These plots 
were harvested and threshed with the regular station equipment. 
Sufficient seed was saved to plant a plot the following year and to 
send a sample to Washington. These latter samples were space- 
planted in blocks at Aberdeen, Idaho, or Sacaton, Ariz., to determine 
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the number of plants of each of the 11 varieties in the population. 
At harvest time the space-planted pl^ts were pulled and a census 
of 500 individuals was recorded. This number is used as the limit 
of population throughout the paper. The mixture consisted of 
Trebi, Coast, Hannchen, Manchuna, White Smyrna, Smooth Awn, 
lion, Meloy, Svanhals, Gatami, and Deficiens. Nine of these 
varieties were easily identified, but all plants of Coast could not 
be distinguished readily from all plants of Trebi, so these two varieties 
are recorded together. This unfortunate choice of varieties obscured 
the trends in only three cases. 

Counts were made for the maximum period of 12 years on the 
material from three stations. At some of the stations counts were 
not made for all years in which the mixture was grown. Such omis- 
sions are indicated by leaders in table 2. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The number of plants of each variety surviving in the final year at 
all stations is recorded in table 1. These are the end results of natural 
selection over a period of from 4 to 12 years. The response of a 
given variety to the environments afforded by the various localities 
IS indicated by the number of plants of that variety surviving in 
the total population. A striking feature revealed in table 1 is the 
rapidity with which one or two varieties became dominant at certain 
places. This change was accompanied by an equally rapid elimination 
of other varieties. When considered in geographical sequence from 
east to west, omitting Arlington, Va., where winter-killing is a factor, 
the leading varieties are Manchuria, Hannchen, Trebi, White Smyrna, 
and Coast. The Trebi and Coast separation, although not made in 
the table, has been determined with sufficient accuracy to specify 
their fields of adaptation. 

Table 1. — Final census showing effect of natural selection in a mixture of barley 
varieties grown at 10 locations for 4 to 1$ years, recorded as the number of plants of 
each of 11 varieties found in a population of 600 plants 


Number of plants of each variety in the year when last grown 


Variety 

Arling- 

ton, 

Va.. 

1928 

Ithaca. 
N. Y., 
1936 

St. 

Paul. 

Minn., 

1934 

Fargo, 

N. 

Dak.. 

1930 

North 

Platte. 

Nebr., 

1932 

Mocca- 

sin, 

Mont., 

1936 

Aber- 

deen, 

Idaho, 

1936 

Pull- 

man, 

Wash., 

1030 

More, 

Oreg., 

1934 

Davis, 

Calif., 

1928 

Coast and Trebi ... 

446 

87 

83 

186 

224 

87 


150 

6 

362 

Qatazni 

13 

9 

15 

20 

7 

88 

10 

1 

0 

1 

Smooth Awn 

6 

82 

14 

23 

12 

28 


5 

1 

0 

Lion 

11 

8 

27 

14 

18 

37 

2 

3 

0 

8 

Meloy 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

8 

6 

0 

27 

White Smyrna 

4 

0 

4 

17 

194 

241 

187 

276 

489 

68 

Hannchen 

4 

34 


182 

13 

10 

90 

30 

4 

34 

Svanhals 

11 

2 

80 

80 

26 

8 

18 

23 

0 

3 

Deficiens 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

Manohurla 

1 

343 

2 

37 

1 

21 

3 

1 

0 

0 


A number of the varieties are of minor importance at all stations. 
(H these, Deficiens is least fitted to survive wh^ all places are con- 
sidered. Mrioy k only slightly better. On the other hand, Hann- 
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chen, White Smyrna^ and the Coast-Trebi combination are suited to a 
wide range of conditions. Since the Coast-Trebi totals are the sum of 
the number of plants of two varieties, the figures are too large to com- 
pare with those of single varieties, particularly when both Coast and 
Trebi are present in considerable numbers. However, the good 
showing of this combination at so many places is partly due to the 
fact that Coast is well adapted to the West, while Trebi is well adapted 
to the region from Idaho east. There is little Trebi left in the mixture 
in California and almost no Coast remaining at St. Paul and Ithaca. 
The environment of the stations chosen covers so wide a range that 
only Hannchen and the Coast-Trebi combination have survived at all 
of mem. The elimination has been much more rapid at some places 
than at others. At Pullman, Wash., Arlington, Va., Moro, Oreg., 
and Davis, Calif., for instance, one or two vane ties quickly dominated 
the population, whereas at Moccasin, Mont., North rlatte, Nebr., and 
Aberdeen, Idaho, changes occurred more slowly and a greater number 
of varieties maintained a fair percentage of plants. 

Some of the details are more apparent in table 2, where tlie yearly 
census is given for each station. In both tables there are two striking 
instances in which the dominant variety differs from that commonly 
grown by farmers in the vicinity. In New York State, Manchuria, 
a six-rowed sort, has become absolutely dominant, whereas most of 
the commercial acreage is in Alpha, a two-rowed variety similar to 
Hannchen. On the other hand, in Minnesota, where Manchuria and 
Manchuria hybrids constitute the greater part of the commercial 
acreage, Hannchen, a two-rowed variety, is predominant. Although 
two-rowed bpleys are commonlv grown around Ithaca, the preference 
for such varieties depends partly on considerations other than yield. 
Manchuria types produce aoout the same number of pounds per acre 
as the two-rowed, and since the seeds are smaller Manchuria is prob- 
ably potentially able to produce a far greater number of plants. The 
behavior of Hannchen in Minnesota cannot now be fully explained. 
There are few, if any, fields of Hannchen grown in the northern Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The vaiiety does occur, however, as a mixture in 
fields, and the percentage has increased in the past 30 years. Hann- 
chen lodges more than Manchuria and is not desired by the market, 
but solely from the standpoint of plant productivity it would appear 
that it could be successfully grown. 


Table 2 . — Annual census of tl harley varieties grown as a mixture at W stations for 
4 to years as determined by the identification of varieties in samples of 500 plants 





Number of plants and year of identification 




1»25 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1032 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Aberdeen, Idaho; 

Coast and Trebi 

»7 

104 

130 

136 

187 

159 

216 

214 

218 

176 

198 

210 

OatatnL..^ 

49 

32 

34 

34 

30 

20 

n 

15 

12 

17 

11 

10 

Smooth Awn 

43 

40 

81 

18 

10 

6 

2 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Uan 

40 

45 

24 

40 

17 

21 

6 

10 

5 

3 

3 

2 

Meloy 

37 

34 

26 

22 

8 

9 

10 

12 

7 

2 

2 

8 

White Smyrna. 

03 

51 

92 

89 

86 

no 

145 

136 

154 

160 

177 

157 

Hannehen 

30 

31 

80 

80 

111 

109 

82 

76 

1 75 

1 106 

75 

90 

Svanhals 

38 

48 

31 

39 

25 

33 

28 

15 

22 

28 

20 

18 

Behoiens 

40 

21 

18 

14 

13 

7 

I 2 


1 

? 

8 

1 2 

Manchuria..... 

37 

44 

34 

28 

13 

17 

3 

1 6 

2 

5 

6 

1 3 
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Table 2, — Annual census of 11 barley varieties grown as a niiUure at 10 stations 
for 4 to 12 years as determined by the identification of varieties in samples of 500 
plants — Continued 


Number of plants and year of Idcntiflcsation 


Station and variety 



1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1920 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

19:40 

Ithaca, N. Y.: 













Coast and Trebi i 

107 

64 

93 

79 

70 

75 

74 

82 

77 

60 

61 

57 

Oalaml 

45 

34 

62 

53 

69 

46 

33 

40 

28 

31 

22 

9 

Smooth Awn 

45 

43 

50 

43 

64 

47 

72 

51 

40 

51 

43 

52 

Lion 

34 

27 

31 

34 

32 

44 

20 

30 

15 

19 

6 

3 

Moloy 

,36 

9 

5 

6 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White Smyrna 

25 

16 

14 

7 

6 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Hannchen 

75 

77 

75 

79 

55 

17 

11 

26 

38 

43 

62 

34 

Svanbals 

35 

52 

40 

47 

14 

8 

3 

6 

4 

5 

4 

2 

Pellciens 

43 

40 

12 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

q 

0 

0 

0 

Manchuria 

66 

138 

118 

149 

186 

262 

277 

205 

28.5 

21H) 

m 

343 

Moccasin, Mont.: 













Coast and Trebi. ... 

105 

106 

93 

94 

83 

102 

no 

106 

81 

76 

90 

87 

Oatami 

66 

04 

72 

66 

64 

73 

62 

79 

87 

88 

78 

68 

Smooth Awn 

55 

52 

42 

48 

54 

54 

39 

43 

37 

37 

39 

25 

Lion 

39 

48 

44 

26 

31 

44 

48 

34 

33 

49 

47 

37 

Meloy 

55 

35 

24 

29 

14 

12 

11 

14 

7 

5 

5 

4 

White Smyrna 

34 

46 

.54 

47 

59 

89 

108 

120 

187 

175 

180 

241 

Ilauncben 

,34 

30 

57 

45 

75 

55 

44 

55 

24 

29 

22 

19 

Svanbals 

36 

34 

45 

41 

40 

31 

32 

19 

9 

9 

0 

8 

Deflcicns 

37 

14 

7 

14 

10 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Manchuria 

61 

62 

02 

100 

71 

38 

41 

29 

33 

32 

27 

21 

North Platte, Nebr.; 













Coast and Trebi ... 

130 

107 

..... 

104 

139 

176 

229 

224 



. . . 


Gatami 

66 

48 


49 

m 

46 

17 

7 





SmtMJth Awn 

45 

38 


20 

24 

20 

5 

12 





Lion 

29 

48 


29 

18 

24 

27 

13 





Meloy.. 

44 

.59 


34 

20 

11 

10 

7 





White Smyrna , 

51 

40 


73 

118 

149 

172 

194 





llaunchtm 

44 

48 


40 

.33 

22 

8 

13 





Svanbals 

26 

48 


25 

.38 

.35 

21 

26 





Defleieas 

26 

10 


21 

10 

4 

0 

3 





Manchuria 

jO 

■ 48 


39 

20 

1.3 

5 

1 





Fargo, N. Dak.: 












Coast and Trebi . , 

86 


113 

113 

152 

156 







Gatami- 

56 


00 

40 

35 

20 




1 - . . 



Smooth A wij . , , 

50 


47 

31 

42 

23 







Lion 

47 


38 

28 

9 

14 







Meloy ... 

30 



9 

1 5 

2 

0 







White Smyrna.- . 

39 


42 

46 

19 

17 

. 






Hannchen 

58 


02 

102 

117 

152 







Svanhals 

06 


76 

80 

77 

80 







Defielens 

1.3 


2 

2 

2 

1 







Manchuria 

53 


52 

47 

45 

37 







Moro, Oreg.: 













Coast and Trebi 

147 


126 


148 

125 


07 

24 

0 



Gatami.. 

56 


81 


15 

3 


0 

0 

0 



•Smooth Awn 

59 


38 


15 

10 


0 

0 

1 



Lion... 

109 


25 


21 

3 

r ' 

0 

0 

0 



Meloy, 

60 


35 


11 

3 


0 

0 

0 



White Smyrna 

21 


57 


192 

270 


394 

458 

489 



Hannchen 

11 


09 


60 

48 


39 

8 

4 



Svanhals 

16 


28 


33 

20 


0 

0 

Q 


' 

Defloiens- 

11 


18 


1 

0 


0 

0 

0 



Manchuria.- 

IJ 


23 


4 

0 


0 

10 

0 



St. Paul, Minn.: 










Coast and Trebi * 

110 

99 

121 

94 

122 

121 


99 

117 

83 



Gatami 

40 

50 

59 

34 

31 

10 


5 

23 

16 



Smooth Awn 

61 

100 

66 

61 

65 

i 


10 

33 

14 



Ll<ra 

48 

61 

SO 

52 

51 

34 


20 

19 

27 



Meloy 

64 

22 

9 

9 

7 

6 


2 

2 

0 



White Smyrna. 

28 

10 

14 

11 

14 

5 


3 

11 

4 


... 

Hannchen 

56 

69 

105 

1 149 

147 

215 


i 251 

248 

305 



Svanhals 

,32 

34 

49 

69 

63 

67 


1 93 

38 

50 



Dedciens 

14 

10 

1 

4 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 



Manchuria 

47 

43 

21 

27 

9 

10 


5 

9 

2 



Davis, Calif.: 













Coast and Trebi * 

134 

251 

338 

362 









Oatainl..-., 

29 

8 

4 

1 









Smooth Awn 

19 

18 

7 

0 









Lion .. 

34 

29 

14 

8 









Meloy 

81 

43 

40 

27 









White Smyrna. 

46 

65 

38 

65 










t All oar jji^rly all Trebi at Itbaoit, St. Paul, and Arlington. 
i All or u^ly all Coast at l>avto. 
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Table 2 . — Annual census of 11 barley varieties grown as a mixt'ure at 10 stations 
for 4 to 12 years as determined by the identification of varieties in samples of 500 
pla nts — Con ti nued 


station and variet y 

Number of plants and year of identification 














1925 

1026 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1036 

Davis, Calif.— Cotitd 













Hanneheu 

89 

46 

40 

34j 









Svanhals 

44 

24 

15 

2 









Doflclens 

13 

17 

8 

1 



■■ 






Manchuria 

31 

4 

1 

0 









Arlington, Va.; 













Coast and Trebi • - - . 


253 

387 

446 









Oatami 


02 

23 

13 









Smooth Awn . 


27 

15 

6 









Lion..- 


53 

19 

11 









Meloy 


18 

6 

4 









White Smyrna. 


28 

10 

4 









Hannchen .. .. 


10 

7 

4 









Svanhals. -- . . 


40 

20 

11 









Deheiens 


0 

0 

0 









Manchuria , , 


0 

13 

1 









Pullman, Wash.: 











• 


Coast and Trebi 





159 

l.W 


[ 





Oatami 


. 


.. 

2 

1 







Smooth Awn 





5 

5 







Lion 



1 ; 


10 

3 







Meloy 





10 

6 



- - 




White Smyrna .... 





230 

276 







Hanneheu 





42 

30 







Svanhals — 





28 

23 







Deheiens 





10 

5 








Manchuria. 




L . . 

4 

1 






— 


< All or noarly all Trebi at Ithaca, St. Paul, and Arlington. 


DISCUSSION 

Survival in competition seems to be dependent on two factors which 
are summaries of various unknowns. The number of plants of a 
given variety that will be present in any year will depend on the num- 
ber (not the weight) of seeds sown and on the percentage of survival 
of the seedlings in competition. For theoretical purposes this may be 
reduced to a single mathematical factor, namely, the number of seeds 
produced that will produce plants the following year. This ignores 
some factors that are known to be present and that would affect the 
trends, but it does give a working basis for a calculating-machine 
experiment in the office. Postulating 10 varieties, the poorest of 
which produces 45 seeds per plant, the best, 90 seeds, and the remaining 
8 separated by intervals of 5 seeds each, we would obtain the curves 
shown in figure 1. In this figure all populations are limited to 500 
individuals. 

These curves, being unhampered by effects of temperature, rainfall, 
and pests, are very regular. The poorest variety is eliminated 
promptly. The best one increases for several years at a rate that, 
when plotted as a curve, closely approximates a straight line. The 
better sorts increase as Jong as part of their competition is against 
poorer varieties. Even among those moderately poor the decrease 
IS retarded for a year or two, while the least productive varieties are 
still represented by a fair proportion of plants. The second best 
variety does not start to decrease until one-half of the total popula- 
tion is made up of plants of the best variety. Eventually only one 

84861— as — 8 
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variety would be left, but the last plants of all varieties are slow to 
disappear. When the population has reached the point where the 
best variety has 498.1 plants and the ^cond best 1.9 plants, 10 years 
more are required to reduce this fraction below 1.0. Assuming that 
less than two plants is one plant, and less than one plant no plant, it 
would require 10 years to eliminate the last plant. 

These theoretical curves include an obviotis fallacy. It is reai^n- 
able to suppose that the number of seeds produced by the best variety 

would be greater in 


the beginning, when 
the poorer varieties 
still constituted a 
considerable part of 
the population, tlian 
later when the com- 
petition is greater. 
An experiment is now 
being devised to meas- 
ure this influence, but 
until definite infor- 
mation is available it 
does not seem worth 
while to introduce the 
refinement of a hypo- 
thetical factor. As a 
matter of fact this ad- 
ditional factor, while 
undoubtedly present, 
is probably of minor 
importance. It would 
change the pitch of 
the curves, but not the 
type, and it is the 
type that is here im- 
portant rather than 
absolute fit. 

The theoretical 
curves vary in their 
pitch according to the 
percentage difference 
m the intervals. The 
actual ones are based 
on many variables. 
In the first place, no 
set of 10 varieties can be chosen that are separated by equal in- 
tervals in their productivity as measured by number of seeds per 
plant. Also, since the climate of the United States is a conti- 
nental one, the seasons favor first one variety and then another. 
This influence of climate may or may not be sufficient to change 
the order of the leading types, but in all cases it causes variations 
in the trend. The most exaggerated instance is Hannchen at 
Ithaca. At the beginning of the experiment conditions were favorable 
to Hannchen. Then came a series of years in which the percentage of 
llannchen decreased rapidly. When the population had oeeh 



Fku’rb 1. “Theoretical carves of natural selection based on an equal 
mixture of lo varieties diflering by 5 kernels each in their productivity 
per plant, the poorest plant producing 46 seeds. 
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reduced from 79 to 11 plants a series of more favorable years ensued, 
and this variety slowly increased, reaching 62 before the onset of 
unfavorable conditions brought about another decline. The fluctua- 
tions of Hannchen did not, however, seriously affect the trend of the 
dominant variety. 

It is remarkable that the curve of the Hannchen variety grown at 
Ithaca is the only one definitely bimodal. There are other mstances 
of large annual fluctuations. Naturally, in the field, with widely 
varying seasons, uniform trends cannot be expected. At Moro, 
Greg., for example, the first few years were favorable to Coast and 
Trebi. Then came a series of years during which Smyrna maintained 
an increase that charts as a nearly straight line. At Moccasin, Mont., 
the year 1926 was favorable for the development of Manchuria barley, 
and in consequence the 1927 population counted in 1928 showed a 
remarkable increase. The percentage of this variety declined after 
that time. Even in these extreme cases the fluctuations have not 
obscured the trends. The question is, Do the trends approach the 
theoretical ones? Are the actual curves of the same type as -those 
shown in figure 1? 

Three types of curves appear in figure 1, the two simple ones of the 
best and poorest varieties, and the humped one of the intermediate 
varieties. The curves of the three or four poorer varieties are very 
similar, differing mostly in the time required for complete elimination. 
It must be kept in mind that the curves are based on the number of 
plants rather than on percentage intervals, but nature deals with 
plant units. In the actual data obtained many instances of curves 
of rapid elimination were found. Such trends are shown by Deficiens 
at all 10 stations, by Meloy at Ithaca, Fargo, and St. Paul, by Smooth 
Awn at Aberdeen and Davis, by White Smyrna at Ithaca, and by 
Manchuria and Gatami at Davis. There are thus 18 or more curves 
of this general pattern. One of these is illustrated in figure 2, where 
a typical curve can be drawn through 10 of the 12 points of Meloy 
at Moccasin, Mont. The departures in this case seem to be due to 
errors of sampling rather than to seasonal fluctuations. This con- 
clusion is based on the fact that the number of plants of this variety 
the following year is in line mth the point where the theoretical line 

C assed rather than on the point fixed by the census; that is, the num- 
er of plants in the population of 1929 is just what it should have been 
if in 1928 there had been the theoretical 18 instead of the recorded 
29 plants. 

Theoretically, the best variety at any place will eventually dominate 
the population, and the increase in numbers of the best variety is 
shown as a nearly straight line when plotted. The interval between 
the curves of the two best varieties is much greater than that between 
the curves of the two poorest varieties. In the counts a single variety 
with the characteristic dominant trend is found at most places. Typi- 
cal illustrations are Hannchen at St. Paul, Manchuria at Ithaca, 
White Smyrna at Moccasin, Moro, and Pullman, and Coast at Davis. 
At Aberdeen, Fargo, and North Platte the situation is confused by 
the inability to separate Coast and Trebi, but with these exceptions 
there is no question which variety is dominant at any place. The 
actual data for Hannchen at St. Paul are plotted along with the 
theoretical curve in figure 3. The agreement is striking. 
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The intermediate curves shown in figure 1 may be expected to fall 
into two classes when applied to the actual data. Inasmuch as the 
seasonal fluctuations cause a degree of uncertainty in the actual trend, 
the five poorest varieties would not readily be separable. Tliis is 
indicated in the large number already enumerated, which follow 
curves of rapid elimination. There then remain two curves of longer 
period of elimination, but more nearly approaching a straight line, and 
two that are definitely humped. These humped curves represent the 
better varieties, and the actual counts should first increase and then 
decrease. 

The curves in figure 1 are the result of computations for 25 years. 
At most places a much greater interval is indicated in the actual 



Fjcjure 2 -- Datsi on the Moloy variety at Mcjccasin. Mont., showinfi typical curve of j>oor variety. 


data tlian was used in figure 1. The clearest trends in the short 
period of 12 years naturally came from the stations where the changes 
are. rapid. At one or two places there are varieties in which the trend 
is only beginning to become definite. Definite increases in the first 
or later years followed by subsequent recessions are apparent in Lion 
at Aberdeen, Ithaca, and Moro, in Gatami at Ithaca and North 
Platte, in Ilannchen at Moccasin and Moro, and in Smooth Awn, 
Manchuria, and Svanhals at Moccasin. 

Data from other experiments in the field show that among varieties 
of nearly the same productivity the order of yield varies from year to 
year. The difliculty lies in determining what is fluctuation and what 
IS trend, and how fair it may be to emphasize those curves that 
parallel most closely the theoretical. If carried a sufficient number 
of years, Smyrna and Hannchen at Aberdeen may prove to be perfect 
examples of nearly dominant varieties that are taking the long road 
to extinction. Svanhals at Aberdeen shows the trend of an average 
variety, with little early increase and a long period of elimination. 
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While not reproduced here, a good agreement of actual trend with 
theoretical is found if the computations are based on an interval less 
than that shown in figure 1. Svaiihals at Moccasin follows a similar 
curve with a more rapid elimination. The data obtained at Moccasin 
are plotted in figure 4. The actual trend (piite closely parallels the 
theoretical. In many cases good intermediate curves of greater initial 
increase are obtained if the data are smoothed with a moving avei age. 
Two of these, Hannchen and Manchuria at Moccasin, are shown in 
figures 5 and b. In both cases the theoretical was computed with a 
greater interval than 
that used as a base in 
figure 1 . In figure 6 it 
is obvious that a still 
greater interval would 
have been better. No 
attempt has been made 
in any (aisc to find the 
curve that wmuld best 
fit the data. This ex- 
periment is prelimi- 
nary, and if the data, 
so far obtained indi- 
cate the ty]}e of curve 
that may be expected, 
further refinements 
can well await the ac- 
cumulation of more 
extensive data. 

Naturally, many 
defects appear in the 
course of an experi- 
ment. The most im- 
portant in the present 
work is the absence of 
any method of inter- 
preting fluctuations. 

A new experiment has 
been planned that may 
be one step farther 
along, but a full under- 
standing of all the factors that influence the results will never be achieved . 
A dry or a wet season may favor one variety or another. Rain on a given 
day may favor one variety much more than another, even though their 
total moisture requirements are the same. High t^emperatures for 
a few critical days may mean more than the average maximum or the 
absolute maximum. Some of the variables can be eliminated, others 
may be interpreted eventually, but many can only be accepted. 



FKiUUK 3.— (a) of acluul diita of Hanuftlipn a" St. Paul, Minn., 
comjmretl with the theoretical curve (ti) of a dominant variety. 


SUMMARY 

A mixture of 11 varieties of barley was grown at 10 stations for 
a period of 4 to 12 years. The mixture was seeded, harvested, and 
threshed with the ordinary station equipment. Seed as it came from 
the thresher w^as saved for seeding the following year. Population 
counts were made annually. 


PLANTS (NUMBER) | PLANTS (NUMBER) 



— csjro5fiou>N.CD 
c\j^McuCsi04rOfOrOrOrOrO|l>roro 
O) 0)0) 0)0)0)0)0) 0) ^0) 


VUiVAK 5.->-‘AotiiAl data of Hatmoheit at Moocasia, Moat., showa as uaooaaeoted poiats: a, The same 
data smoothed with a moviag ayerage; a theoretical curve as calculated for a better<tbaa*avexage 
variety; Cf the same curve superimposed by applying its first point to coincide with the census of 1026. 
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At all places there was a rapid elimination of the less adapted sorts. 
At most places the variety that would eventually dominate the 
population was quickly evident. The leading variety varied with 
the location of the station. A variety dominant at one station was 



eliminated at another. Few varieties survived at all stations. Some 
varieties increased for a time and then decreased. 

The population trends in general agree with a series of theoretical 
curves here presented. At all places the poorest varieties show the 
same type of descending curve. The best variety exhibits a topical 
ascendmg curve, which For a time approaches a straight line. Trends 
of many of the intermediate varieties are of the same type as the 
compound curve suggested in the theoretical scheme, first increasing, 
then decreasing. 





EFFECT OF NEUTRAL SALTS OF SODIUM AND CALCIUM 
ON CARBON AND NITROGEN OF SOILS ^ 


By V. P. SOKOLOFF 

Formerly junior agronomist^ Division of Western Irrigation Agriculture^ Bureau of 
Plant Industry y United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Saline waters are frequently employed for irrigation purposes in the 
arid and semiarid regions of the Southwest. The amounts and the 
kinds of salts carried by irrigation waters determine to some extent 
the concentration and composition of the soil solution of irrigated lands. 
Considerable attention has been devoted, accordingly, to the study of 
the effects of salts and of individual ions on the physicochemical char- 
acteristics of soils. Comparatively little systematic interest has been 
manifested, however, in ascertaining the influence of neutral salts on 
the microbiological transformations of the organic matter of soils such, 
for example, as lead to the production of carbon dioxide and nitrates. 

The conclusions of Lipman { 13 ) Kelley { 12 ), Greaves { 11 ), and 
Gedroiz {8) show a degree of accord as to the possibility of stimulating 
effects of small amounts of neutral salts of sodium upon nitrification 
in soils, at least under certain conditions. Stimulation of the nitri- 
fication processes in the presence of small amounts of neutral salts of 
calcium also has been reported {IS), Higher concentrations of the 
neutral salts of calcium have been regarded as being more unfavorable 
to nitrification than corresponding concentrations of the neutral salts 
of sodium (16*)-. The favorable effect of the oxides or carbonates of 
calcium on nitrification has often led to the opinion that the calcium 
ion, as such, is a stimulant to nitrification { 15 , 16 ), Absorbed cal- 
cium, in the absence of other absorbed cations, has been shown to 
retard nitrification processes in the soil (^). 

Several years ago, in an attempt to correlate the amounts of salts 
added to the soil, in the course of successive wetting and drying 
treatinonts, with the composition and concentration of the correspond- 
ing displaced soil solutions, the author’s interest was aroused by 
certain fairly consistent trends in the nitrate content of displaced soil 
solutions. The addition of moderate amounts of sodium chloride to 
the soil (up to 6 milliequivalents per kilogram) was frequently followed 
by an increase in the nitrate concentration of the soil solution, while 
the addition of equivalent amounts of calcium chloride seemed to 
have the opposite effect. The correctness of the observations in 
regard to the stimulating effect of sodium chloride upon the nitrifica- 
tion processes of the soil was verified by simple incubation tests. At 
the same time the technique of the present investigation was developed. 
Among other things, the length of contact between soil and water 
during the extraction came to be regarded as an important variable, 

1 Received for pul)Ucation April 25, 1988; issued August 1038. Based ou a thesis submitted to the U Diversity 
of Oalitomla in partial fulfUlment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy, March 1937. 
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capable of influencing the nitrate and bicarbonate content, as well as 
the hydrogen-ion concentration of the extracts, especially in the 
presence of organic matter and of sodium salts. Penodicaf removal 
of the accumulated products of microbiological activities was likewise 
recognized as an important feature of the nitrification studies. 

The investigation herein reported was undertaken to determine, by 
means of the foregoing technique, the influence of neutral salts of 
sodium and calcium on carbon and nitrogen transformations in two 
natural soils and in a third soil prepared by leaching with sodium 
chloride a portion of one of the onginal soils. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Lipman (18) observed that the nitrification processes in the soil are 
favored by the addition of either sodium chloride or sodium sulphate. 
A significant increase in the amounts of nitrate, according to Lipman, 
took place in the presence of 0.05 to 0.10 percent of either of these 
sodium salts in a soil containing 2 percent of dried blood. Higher 
concentrations of the salts inhibited the nitrification processes, Kdley 
(18) found that the addition of sodium sulphate to the soil stimulated 
nitrification under certain conditions. For example, 0. 1 percent of sodi- 
um sulphate favored the nitrification of 1 percent of dried blood in a ma- 
nured plot, while the same amount of tlie salt had no effect on the 
nitrification of 0. 1 percent of dried blood in a control plot. The addi- 
tion of anunonium sulphate to the manured plot contaming 0.1 percent 
of sodium sulphate had no effect on the nitrate production. In the con- 
trol plot, on the other hand, the nitrification of ammonium sulphate 
was retarded by sodium sulphate. The results of Greaves et al. (11) 
confirmed the observations t)f Lipman (13) in regard to the stimulating 
effect of sodium chloride on the nitrification of dried blood. Greaves 
and his associates, however, observed no stimulation in the presence 
of sodium sulphate, while calcium sulphate proved to be a stimulant 
within the entire range of the concentrations studied. The findings 
of these investigators suggest that the stimulation of nitrification, 
wherever it occurs, is due to the effect of individual salts on individual 
soils rather than to the specific influence of individual ions. The 
findings of Lipman and of Greaves et al. are not in agreement with the 
earlier results of Deh^rain (6) nor with the conclusions of Nehring 
and Mobius (15) in a more recent investigation. It may be observed, 
however, that the generalizations of Nehring and Mobius, insofar as 
they deal with the depressing effect of sodium and potassium ions, 
are based on the study of the effect of sodium and potassium carbon- 
ates. The toxicity of relatively small quantities of sodium carbonate 
to the nitrifiers of the soil was recognized in all investigations previ- 
ously discussed (If, 18^ 18). The possibility of more rapid mineral- 
ization of the organic nitrogen of the soil in consequence of the addition 
of sodium salts to Chernozem soils initially free from sodium was 
indicated by Gedroiz (9). According to Gedroiz, the * ^optimum 
mobility^ ^ of the soil nitrogen may be attained when the soil solution 
becomes 0.01 to 0.1 normfid with respect to sodium chloride, provided 
the air and water r^imes of the soil are favorable for plant growth. 

Chizh^vsky (4), in his studies of the effect of absorbed cations upon 
the decomposition of organic matter in soils, found that the production 
of ^carbon dioxide was markedly siimula tea by absorbed sodium and^ 
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conversely, was depressed by absorbed calcium. The sodium-satu- 
rated soils exceeded all others in the density of their bacterial popula- 
tion. While both nitrification and ammonification were retarded in 
the calcium-saturated soils as compared with the untreated soil, no 
nitrogen data were reported by Chizh^vsky in the case of the sodium- 
saturated soils. He believes, on the basis of his results with the iron-, 
hydrogen-, and calcium-saturated soils, that there is no parallelism 
between the accumulation of nitrates and the production of carbon 
dioxide. It may be argued, however, from Chizh^vsky’s own findings, 
that the hydrogen- and the calcium-saturated soils are not comparable 
among themselyes, inasmuch as they differ radically in their micro- 
flora; the fungi were the only prominent group of micro-organisms 
that developed in the hydrogen-saturated soils, while the calcium- 
and the sodium-saturated soils, on the other hand, were foimd to be 
entirely comparable in this respect. 

While investigators ^ree as to the probability of the stimulating 
effects of neutral sodium salts on nitrification, at least under cer- 
tain conditions, the effect of the corresponding calcium salts seems to 
be a matter of some controversy. W^aksman (16*) states that the salts 
of calcium and magnesium are much more injurious to nitrification 
than the salts of sodium and potassium. Greaves {11) reports stimu- 
lation in the presence of very small quantities of calcium chloride. 
Nehring and Mobius (15) conclude that nitrification is stimulated by 
the calcium ion as such. It may be pertinent here to cite the obser- 
vation of Kelley {12) that ‘^almost any kind of conclusions may be 
drawn regarding the relative rates of nitrification * * *, provided 

that the incubation periods be carefully chosen. In order to over- 
come this fundamental weakness of all nitrification studies, Kelley 
recommends variations in the length of the incubation periods. 

The effect of the neutral sodium salts on the production of carbon 
dioxide in the soils has received practically no attention. The greater 
solubility of the soil organic matter in the presence of sodium is, on 
the other hand, a recognized fact (16, 17). The fundamentals of 
present knowledge in regard to nitrification and carbon dioxide pro- 
duction in soils are incorporated in textbooks (7, /6*, 17), and need 
not be reviewed here. It may be remarked, however, that the older 
investigators paid no attention to the kind and quantity of salts 
inevitably present in the organic materials they have been adding to 
the soil and that they gave no consideration to the possibility that 
these salts, even in small quantities, might play a part in the trans- 
formations of the soil organic matter. 

METHODS AND MATERIAL 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Throughout the experiments 1-kg portions of soils were used. 
The soils were incubated at one and one-half times the moisture- 
equivalent moisture in parallel series, with and without artificial aera- 
tion, for several successive 16-day periods. Each period was pre- 
ceded and followed by a 1-to-l extraction. Conclusions as to the 
effects of the electrolytes on the transformations of organic matter in 
the incubated soils were based on tlie analyses of the 1-to-l extracts 
and on the determinations of carbon dioxide and ammonia volatilized 
under aerated conditions. 
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Qne-kilogram aliquots of air-dried soils were extracted each with 
1 liter of a N/20 electrolyte.® (One-tenth normal electrolytes were 
used with the third soil.) Distilled-water controls were included 
witii every set of treatments, except with soil F-Na, as explained later. 
The extracts were separated from the soil by filtration through a 
double layer of Whatman No. 2 filter paper on Buchner filters. The 
extracts were returned to the filters repeated,]y to insure uniformity 
of composition. The suction was continued until no more filtrate 
was obtained. The clear final filtrates, designated as the ‘‘zero time,’' 
were reserved for analysis. The extracted soils, generally retaining 
moisture corresponding to one and one-half times the moisture equiva- 
lent of the given soil, were passed through a 2-mm screen and packed 
loosely into 2-liter aeration flasks in such a manner as to occupy about 
l)Uiters of space per kilogram of the soil. The flasks containing the 
weighed moist soils were then aerated at room temperature for 10 
hours a day at the rate of about 180 cc per minute. Day tempera- 
tures varied between 22® and 27® C.; during the night the temperature 
sometimes dropped below 20®. 

After 15 days of such intermittent aeration the moist soils were 
weighed and extracted for the second time, following the technique 
previously indicated. Each experiment consisted of three successive 
15-day aeration periods, totaling 45 days, and each of these periods 
was preceded and followed by a 1-to-l extraction with a N/20 elec- 
trolyte. Parallel series of experiments were conducted with the soils 
incubated in stoppered jars. These unaerated soils were packed so as 
to occupy no more space than 0.9 liter per kilogram of soil. At the 
conclusion of the experiments the soils were dried in the air for 0 weeks 
before analysis. 

The moist weight of the/ soils after the extraction afforded a basis 
for estimating the residual amounts of the dissolved substances that 
were carried over from period to period, on the assumption that the 
clear filtrate and the moisture retained by the soil were identical in 
composition as regards the dissolved substances. Changes in the 
moist weight of the soils during the aeration were taken inio account 
in the extraction calculations. The extractions required from 1 to (5 
hours each, and the subsequent screening and packing of the extracted 
soils required an additional 40 minutes. Two of the soils used in these 
investigations remained permeable to N/20 sodium chloride through 
the five successive extractions; in preliminary tests, difficulties had 
been encountered when more dilute solutions were tried. The per- 
meability of soil F-Na was altered by presaturation with sodium; 
it was therefore necessary to use N/10 concentrations of the electro- 
lytes in order to obtain a satisfactory rate of filtration, and the dis- 
tilled-water series had to be omitted because of the imperviousness of 
the soil to water. 

AERATION APPARATUS 

The aeration apparatus consisted of the following units arranged 
in the following order: 

(1) Air scrubbers: Two 2-foot towers with glass beads, inserted 
into 1-liter reservoir bottles containing 40 percent of sulphuric acid 
and 40 percent of sodium hydroxide, respectively. 

f Calcium sulphate was used lu the form of a suspeusion containing 50 millieQUiyalents of the salt per 
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(2) One 3-foot water tower filled with beads, connected with the 
air scrubbers and, by means of a glass manifold tube, with the aeration 
fiasks. 

(3 ) Four aeration chambers : The moist air, free from carbon dioxide 
and ammonia, entered the flasks at the bottom through a wide glass 
tube and passed upwm’d through the soil mass. A current of air was 
thus formed into which the gases released by the soil could diffuse. 
This means of aeration was preferred to other methods when the aera- 
tion periods were long. 

(4) Carbon dioxide-absorbing towers: Each aeration flask was 
connected to a long-stemmed, fine-tipped 100-cc pipette, calibrated 
as to the delivery time, the tip of which touched the bottom of a res- 
ervoir flask containing 75 cc of N/2 sodium hydroxide. The incoming 
air lifted tlie alkali of the reservoir into the pipette. The small 
bubbles of air moving upward through the pipette and coming in con- 
tact with the film of alkali streaming down the narrow^ walls of the 
stem of the pipette were freed from carbon dioxide by the time they 
entered the next unit of the aeration chain. 

(5) Ammonia-absorbing towers containing N/2 hydrochloric acid 
were constructed in the same way as the carbon dioxide absorbers. 
The outlets of these units were connected with the needle-valve mani- 
fold, and the outlet of the latter with the vacuum pump. 

All connections of the aeration apparatus were fitted airtight and 
sealed with wax. Only the necessary minimum of rubber tubing was 
used, and all rubber was coated with paraffin. The rate of flow, in- 
itially measured with a calibrated flowmeter, was maintained nearly 
uniform throughout the experiment, by means of bubble count, at 
about 1 80 cc per minute, on each of the four absorbing chains. This 
adjustment was checked three times a week. The apparatus was 
j)laced in the basement, away from direct light and abrupt fluctuations 
in temperature. 

ANALYTICAL METHODS 

Analyses here reported were made in accordance with the proce- 
dures recommended by the Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists (^), with the following exceptions: Total nitrogen was determined 
by a method combining the Devarda-alloy and the Gunning-Hibbard 
procedures (6 ) ; ammonium, by distillation in the presence of magne- 
sium oxide (i); organic carbon, by a wet-combustion procedure;^ and 
sodium, by weighing sodium uranyl zinc acetate hexahydrate (5). 

The difference between the sums of nitrate, bicarbonate, sulphate, 
and chloride on the one hand, and of calcium, magnesium, potassium, 
sodium, and ammonium on the other, in no instance exceeded 0.5 

g ercent of the total. In the case of the air-dried soils, the difference 
etween the duplicate determinations of nitrogen (2) and carbon did 
not exceed 1 percent of each. 

DESCRIPTION OF SOILS 

The two sandy loam soils used in these studies were collected in the 
proximity of the Rubidoux Laboratory, Riverside, Calif. Both are 
transported soils, derived from the granites of Mount Rubidoux, and 

* The writer is indebted to H. D. Chnpman, of the University of Callfornlft Citrus Exj)oriment Station, 
and F, J. Foote, of tho Limoaeira Co. jUaboiatories, Santa Paula, Calif., for their modifications of the 
method. 
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both are quite similar in their characteristics, the only essential differ- 
ence being that one has a much higher content of organic matter. 
One of these soils, designated had received little or no fertiliza- 
tion for the past several years. The vegetative cover of this soil 
(trees) had been removed 1 year before the date of the collection of 
the sample, which was taken in January 1936 from the 6- to 12-inch 
horizon. The sample of the second soil, designated “F,’' was taken 
in March 1936 from the 12- to 24-inch horizon of an orange grove 
(plot F of the University of California Rubidoux fertilizer experiment), 
which had been manured repeatedly. The third soil, designated 
‘T~Na,” was a portion of soil F that had been leached with sodium 
chloride until about 0.9 of the original absorbed bases had been 
replaced by sodium. This sodium chloride- treated soil, F-Na, was 
rapidly dried under a fan, screened, and reserved for subsequent 
incubation tests. 

The moisturo equivalents of soils T, F, and F-Na were 11.0, 13.2, 
and 15.3, respectively; ammonium-absorbing capacities, 7.50, 7.87, 
and 8.02 milliequivalents per 100 g; total nitrogen, 6.4, 10.9, and 10.0 
milligram atoms per 100 g; total carbon, 52, 1^, and 122 mg atoms 
per 100 g. Soils F and T contained 5 and 15 milliequivalents of dis- 
solved salts per kilogram of aoU, chiefly bicarbonates, nitrates, sul- 
phates, and chlorides of calcium and magnesium; while soil F-Na con- 
tained 60 milliequivalents of sodium chloride per kilogram and no 
other salts at zero time. The pH values of 1-to-l aqueous extracts 
of soils F and T were 7.0 and 6.8 respectively, but no satisfactory 
determination of pH could be made for soil F-N a. 

RESULTS 

Tables 1 to 4 comf)ri8o data showing the results of the present 
investigation, obtained by following the foregoing experimental pro- 
cedure. Concentrations of carbon and nitrogen in the soil extracts 
and in the air-dry soils are expressed as milligram atoms per kilogram. 
One milligram atom of carbon corresponds to 1 millimol of carbon 
dioxide, 1 milliequivalent of bicarbonate, or 12 mg of organic carbon. 
In a similar way, 1 mg atom of nitrogen corresponds to 1 millieqiiiva- 
lent of nitrate, 1 milliequivalent of ammonium, 1 millimol of ammonia, 
or 14 mg of nitrogen. 

The findings reported in tables 1 to 4 represent primarily the 
effects of individual salts on individual soils under certain environ- 
mental conditions. They afford, nevertheless, a basis for some cau- 
tious generalizations. In table 5 the data are arranged with a view 
to facilitating such generalizations. 

A preponderance of sodium salts in the soil moisture of incubated 
soils was found to be generally accompanied, with or without artificial 
aeration, by substantial increases in the amounts of nitrate and total 
nitrogen and of carbon dioxide and total carbon released by the soils 
in the course of several successive incubation extractions. The car- 
bon-nitrogen ratios of the soils tended to become narrower as a conse- 
quence of the sodium treatment. This tendency, however, was 
obscured in the absence of aeration. 
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Table 1. — Effect of sodium and calcium chlorides and sulphates on quardiiy of 
nitrogen and carbon released by aerated soils 

80ILF 


Released per kilogram soil, oven-dry basis 



Period of 
aeration ■ 



Nitrogen 



Carbon 


Electrolyte 

' Extracted 

Volatil- 

ized 

ammo- 

nia 


Extracted 

Volatil- 

ized 

carbon 

dioxide 




Nitrate 

Ammo- 

nium 

Other 
forms * 

Total 

Organic 

1 (»rbon 

j 

Bicar- 

bonate 

Total 



Mini- 

gram 

atoms 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 

MiUi- 

gram 

atoms 

MiUi- 

gram 

atoms 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 

I Milli- 
gram 
atoms 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 


(First 

6.22 

0.14 

0. 15 

0.05 

6. .56 

19.8 

4.4 

13.9 

38.1 

Sodium chloride.... 

•(Second-. 

2.48 

0 

.76 

.37 

3. 61 

1.0 

3.2 

26.3 

30.5 


(Third ... 

.72 

.47 

.14 

.37 

1.70 

6.6 

2.3 

22.6 

30. 5 

Total- 


9.42 

.61 

1.06 

.79 

11.87 

26.4 

9.9 

62^8 

99.1 


(First.... 

6.82 

.18 

.48 

0 

6.48 

16.9 

3.7 

26.1 

45.7 

Sodium sulphate, .. 

v'Secood-. 

3. 70 

0 

0 

0 

3.70 

4.8 

1.6 

24.0 

3(i.4 

(Third ... 

1.35 

0 

.26 

0 

1.61 

7.2 

1.4 

19.8 

28.4 

Total 


10.87 

.18 

.74 

0 

11.70 

27.9 

6.7 1 

69.9 

104.5 


(First... 

6. 39 

.17 


.11 

!>. 67 

8.3 

2.6 

15.4 

26.3 

Calcium chloride.. . 

tSecond.- 

2.43 

0 

.36 

.28 

3.07 

.7 

1.4 

16.0 

18. 1 


1 Third,.. 

.79 

0 

.10 

0 

.80 

2.2 

.4 

8.8 

11.4 

Total 


8.61 

.17 

,46 

.39 

9.63 

11.2 

4.4 

40.2 

66.8 


'(First.... 

6. 67 

0 

.24 

0 

5. 81 

1.0 

2.1 

25.2 

20.2 

("alclum Sulphate.. 

iSecond,- 

i 1.61 

0 

0 

0 

1.61 

2.7 

.7 

4.6 

8.0 

(Third... 


0 

.15 

0 

1.04 

.6 

l.J 

12.0 

13,6 

Total 


j 8.17 

0 

.39 

0 

8.56 

5.1 

3.9 

41.8 

50.8 


(First.... 

1 5.39 

.16 

.53 

.05 

6. 12 

17.6 

5.4 

20.4 

~43~i 

Distilled water 

■{Recond . 

1 3.04 

0 

0 

.23 

3.27 

.1 

2.9 

24.2 

27.2 


(Third .. 

.42 

0 

.77 

.41 

1.80 

3.6 { 

1.0 

8.3 

12.8 

Total 


8. 85 

.16 

1.30 

.69 

11.19 

21.2 

0.3 

52.9 

8;i. 4 


ROIL F-Na » 



(First.— 

7, 46 

0.33 

1.83 

0 

9.02 

61.8 

1 

10.7 

32.3 

101.8 

Sodium chloride 

LSecond- 

3.37 

0 

0 

0 

3. 37 

13.4 

2.5 

16.6 

31.5 

i 

(Third... 

.62 

0 ! 

.46 

.02 

I.IO 

2.6 

.9 

13.7 

17.1 

Total 


11.46 

.33 

2.29 

.02 

14.09 

77.7 

14.1 

61.6 

163.4 

Sodium sulphate... 

(First 

srso' 

.43 

3.79 

0 

7,78 

57.7 

11.1 

33.0 

101.8 

-(Second.- 

3. 16 

0 

0 

.02 

3. 18 

16.1 

2.3 

15.0 

34.3 


(Third— 

1. 16 

0 

.63 

.03 

1.82 

0 

1.2 

14.6 

15.7 

Total 


7.88 

.43 

4. 42 

.06 

12.78 

73.8 

14.6 

6;j.4 

161.8 


(First.... 

5.13 

.33 

.58 


6.06 

11.5 

2.9 

27. a 

"ITo 

Calcium chloride... 

{Second.. 

,74 

0 

.42 

^ i 

1.16 

0 

.2 

11,9 

12.1 


(Third... 

1.28 

0 

0 

0 

1.28 

0 

.6 

H.9 

9.6 

Total 


7.16 

.33 

1.00 

.02 

8.50 

11.6 

3^7 

48.4 

63.6 

Calcium sulphate.. 

(First.... 

5.21 

Tir 

.94 

.01 

6,57 

14.8 

5.0 

29.1 

48.9 

{Second.. 

1.31 

0 

71 

0 

2.02 

0 

.3 

14,2 j 

14.5 

(Third... 

.49 

0 

.91 

0 

1.40 

0 

.6 

10.9 

11.5 

Total 


loT 

.41 

2.56 

.01 

9 I 9 " 

14.8 

5.9 

54.2 

74.9 


1 Fatih experiment comprised 3 auooessive 15-day aeration periods, the first, second, and third being 
days 1“15, 16-30, and 31-46, respet^lvely. Each period was preceded and followed by a l-to-1 extraction 
with an electrolyte. Controls were extract^ with distilled water. 

* By difference; Total N minus KOi, minus NHi. 

» with this soil, control extractions with distilled water were not technically feasible. 
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Table I, — Effect of sodium and calcium chlorides and sulphates on quantity of 
nitrogen, and carbon released by aerated soils — Continued 

aoiLT 


Released per kiloftraiii soil, oven-dry basis 



Period of 
aeration 



Nitrogen 




Carbon 


Electrolyte 

] 

Rxtraciet 

1 

Volatil- 


Extracted 

Volatil- 




Nitrate 

Amiiio- 

niiim 

Other 

forms 

ammo- 

nia 

Total 

Organic 

carbon 

Bitiar- 

bonate 

carbon 

dioxide 

Total 



Milli- 
gram 
atoms 1 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 

Milli- 

gram 

atovis 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 


(First... 

9.«6 * 

0 

0.61 

0 

10- 20 

8.6 

2.4 

16.4 

26.4 

Sodium chloride.... 

tSecond- 

iThird... 

.71 

0 

.14 

0 

.86 

7.1 

1.4 

20.4 

28.9 


.89 

0 

.08 

0 

.97 

4.9 

1.6 

21.4 

14.9 

Total 


11. 2« 

0 

.83 

0 

12.08 

20.0 

6.4 

67.2 

70.2 


(First..... 

9. 74 

0 

.17 

0 

9.91 

0.7 

2.7 

16.0 

26.3 

Sfidium sulphate. .. 

■^Hecond- 

1. 10 

0 

0 

0 

1. 10 

4.8 

.8 

17.4 

23. 0 


(Third... 

.32 1 

0 

.28 

0 

.60 

4.6 

1.2 

7.7 

13.4 

Total 


11. 10 

0 

.46 

0 

11.61 

16. 0 

4.7 

42.0 

62. 7 


(First... 

9.32 

0 

.36 

0 

9.68 

7.2 

2.0 

12.8 

22. 0 

Calcium chloride .. 

■{Second . 

.04 

0 

.01 

0 

.68 


1.0 

18.0 

19.2 


(Third... 

.90 

0 

0 

0 

.96 

1 4 

1.0 

12.8 

15.2 

Total 


10. 92 

0 

.40 

0 

11.32 

8.8 

4.0 

43.6 

56.4 


(First.... 

7.26 

0 

.30 

0 

7. 66 

~3, 1 


16.0 

20.1 

Calcium .sulphate.. 

tsecond.. 

.91 

0 

0 

0 

.91 

1.8 

.6 

10.2 

12.6 


(Third... 

.63 

0 

.18 

0 

.71 

.9 

.9 

6.8 

8. 6 

Total 


8.70 

0 

.48 

0 

9. 18 

6.8 

3.5 

32.0 

41.3 


(First 

ITiio 

- 

.33 

0 

9.63 

~ “974 

'16’ 

13. 4 

~26l 

Distilled water 

{Second.. 

(Third... 

1.08 

0 

.16 

0 

1.23 

1.3 

1.6 

19.6 

22. 4 


1.34 

0 

.03 

0 

1.37 

3.2 

1.0 

13. 8 

18.0 

Total 



11.72 

0 

..51 

0 

12. 23 

13. 9 

6.1) 

46. 8 

66.7 


Comparisons made in table 5 suggest the term * ‘stimulation’^ as 
descriptive of the effect of sodium salts on the transformations of 
carbon and nitrogen in the soils under the experimental conditions 
previously outlined. The stimulating effect of the sodium salts is 
manifested in the increased quantities of nitrate, total nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide, and the soluble forms of carbon that were released 
in the course of the incubation-extraction treatments (tables 1 and 2). 
While the differences between the sodium-treated soils and the 
distilled-water series were not so great as the differences between the 
sodium-treated and the calcium-treated soils, they were significant 
in three cases out of four. There was no appreciable difference be- 
tween the effects of sodium chloride and of sodium sulphate on the 
transformations of the organic matter in the soil, despite one rather 
striking exception^ (table 2). The differences between calcium 
chloride and calcium sulphate, however, were conspicuous and 
irregular. In contrast with the observations of Greaves et al. (Jff ), 
calcium sulphate was found to be more often a deterrent than a 
stimulant to nitrification. The stimulating effects of the sodium 
salts previouslv shown were emphasized in consequence of the pre- 
saturation of tlie soil with sodium {soil F~Na). The striking increase 
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in the production of nitrate parallels, in some respects, the experience 
of Greaves (10) with leached alkali soils. The failure of the ionic 
antagonism to manifest itself in the sulphate-treated soil F-Na is 
rather surprising and cannot be harmonized with the results of 
Lipman ( 14 )- 

Table 2 . — Effect of sodium and calcium chlorides and sulphates on the quantity of 
nitrogen and carbon released by soils in the absence of aeration 
SOIL ¥ 


Beleased per kilogram of soil, oven-dry basis 




Nitrogen 

Carbon 

Electrolyte 

incubation > 

Extracted 

Total 

Extracted 

Total 



Nitrate 

Ammo- 

nium 

Other 
farm.s * 

Organic 

carbon 

Bicar- 

bonate 



AffZ/t- 

Milli- 

Milli- 

Milli- 

Milli- 

MUli - . 

Milli- 



gram 

gram 

gram 

gram 

gram 

gram 

gram 



atoms 

atoms 

atoms 

atoms 

atoms 

atoms 

atoms 


(First 

6.23 

0 

0.57 

6.80 

0 

1.3 

1.3 

Sodium chloride 

LSecond 

J.17 

0 

.89 

2.06 

4.0 

2. 1 

6. r 


iThird 

1.36 

0 

.61 

1.97 

0 

1.4 

1.4 

Total 


8.76 

0 

2.07 

10.83 

4.0 

4.8 

8.8 


(First.- 

7.(X} 

0 

. 12 

7.18 

0 

2.4 

2.4 

Sodium sulphate 

^Second 

0 

.41 

.68 

1.09 

7.7 

9.0 

16.7 


(Third — 

2.6.5 

0 

0 

2.56 

0 

1.6 

1.6 

Total 


9.64 

.41 

.80 

10. 82 

7.7 

13.0 

20.7 


(First-..- 

6. 61 

0 

.14 

6. 75 

0 

i.O 

1.0 

C’alelum chloride, . 

•{ Second .. - 

.21 

0 

.62 

.73 

.3 

.6 

.9 


[Third ... 

1.19 

0 

0 

1. 10 

0 

.8 

.8 

Total 


8. 01 

0 

.66 

8.67 

.3 

2.4 

2.7 


(First 

. 17 

1.42 

.68 

2. 27 

0 

11. 1 

11. 1 

Calcium sulphate .. 

-{Second- . . 

0 

.64 

.93 

1.67 

.3 

6.7 

7.0 


(Third - 

1.85 

0 

0 

1.86 

0 

1.6 

1.6 

Total . 



2. 02 

2.06 

1.61 

5.69 

.3 

19.4 

19.7 


(First 

7.04 

0 

0“ " 

7.04 


1.2 

“O 

Distilled water . . , 

■{Second 

1.30 

0 

.63 

1.83 

.9 

2.8 

:i.7 


[Third 

1.06 

0 

.12 

1.17 

0 

1. 1 

1.1 

Total 

— 

‘ 9. 39 

0 

'.Of) 

" 10.04 

.9 

5.1 

6.0 


SOIL F-Na 

3 






(First 

4.32 

0.41 

1.50 

6.23 

32.3 

3.6 

35 . 9 

Sodium chloride- - 

^Second 

1.44 

.01 

2.78 

4.23 

57. 1 

5.2 

62.3 


(Third 

0 

.86 

.27 

1.13 

31.0 

0 

! 31.0 

Total 


6.76 

1.28 

4.55 

_11.69_ 

ia).4 

8.8 

120. 2 


(First 

4. .32 

.83 

1.2^ 

6. 37 

39.9 

3.0 

43.5 

Sodium sulpliate. 

^Second 

0 

.15 

2.50 

2.74 

65. 0 

6.5 

71.6 


[Third 

.20 

1.12 

1.02 

2.34 

M.3 

0 

30.3 

Total 


4.62 

2.10 

4.83 

11.45 

lasy^" 

10. 1 

HAS 


(First 

1.44 

.28 


2.22 

14.1 

.8 


Calcium chloride 

{Second 

.83 

.16 

.34 

1.38 

12.6 

1.3 

13.9 


[Third 

1. n 

.49 

0 

1.60 

0 

.5 

.5 

Total 


3.38 

.03 

.84 

5.15 

2f}.7 

‘2 g- 

29.3 


(First 

zTW 


.98 

oy 

21.8 

i77* 

" 1^75 

Calcium sulphate 

{Second 

.11 

.38 

.48 

.,97 

2.5 

1.6 

4.1 


[Third 

0 

.62 

.11 

.63 

2.4 

.1 

2.5 

Total- 



3, 67 

1. 31 

L 67 ' 

6. 45 

26.7 


30.1 


1 The first, aeooml, and third 15- or Sfi-day periods of inoubation iuoluded days 1-30, 30-46, and 46-^) 
resp^tively for soil F; days 1-16, . 16-30, 81-45 rTOpectively for soil F-Na; and days 1 - 15 , 16 - 30 , and 31-60 
respectively for soil T. Each period was preceded and followed by a l-to-l extraction with an electrolyte. 


* By difference: Total N minus NOi, minus NB 4 . 

* With this soil, control extractions with distilled water were not technically feasible. 

84861—38 4 
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Table 2. — Effect 0/ sodium and calcium chlorides and sulphates on the quantity of 
nitrogen and carbon released by soils in the absence of aeration — Continued 


SOIL T 





Released per kilogram of .soil, oven-dry basis 



Period of 
Incubation 


Nitrogen 



Carbon 


Electrolyte 


Extracted 


Extracted 




Nitrate 

Ammo- 

nium 

Other 

forms 

Total 

Organic 

carbon 

Bicar- 

bonate 

Tt»tal 



Milli’ 

gram 

atovM 

MiUi- 

gram 

atoms 

MillU 

gram 

atoms 

MfMi- 
gram ! 
atoms 

Milli- 

gram 

atoms 

Milli- \ 

gram 

atoms 

AJilli- 

gram 

atoms 


(First 

9.58 

0.06 

0.25 

9.89 

Oil 

3.2 

12.3 

Sodium chloride 

•{Second 

0 


0 

.03 

6.0 

2.4 

8.4 


iThird... . 

2.87 

0 

1. 13 

4.0 

3.7 

1.7 

5.4 

Total 


! 12.45 

.09 

l..‘i8 

13. 92 

18.8 

7.3 

26. 1 


(First 

8.99 

.07 

.74 

9.80 

7.9 

2.4 

10.3 

Sodium sulphate 

{Second — 

0 

.01 

0 

.01 

5.1 

2 0 

7.1 

(Third 

.29 

.12 

.91 

1.32 

7.8 

4.9 

12.7 

Total 

--I 

9.28 

.20 

1.65 

11.13 

20.8 

9.3 

30. 1 


(First-- .. 

7.92 

.26 

.48 

8. 66 

' Zl 

3.9 

10.0 

Calcium chloride 

{Second 

0 

.01 

0 

.01 

4.4 

.4 

4.8 


(Third 

1.70 

.17 

.23 

2.10 

1.9 

1.1 

3.0 

Total 


9.02 

.44 

.71 

10. 77 

12.4 

5.4 

17. 8 


(First, 

8.23 

.10 

, 55 

8,94 

6.5 

1.7 

1 8.2 

Calcium sulphate 

{SetJond 

.V) 

.14 

0 

.49 

3.0 

1.4 

4.4 

(Third. ... 

1.76 

.03 

.32 

2. 11 

3. 5 

1.2 

4.7 

Total 


10.34 

. 3:1 

.87 

11.54 

13. 0 

4.3 

17. 3 


(Fifst- 

oT 

.02 

.36 


i \ f) 

i 4.3 

To. 8 

Distilled water 

{Second 

0 

.07 

0 

.07 

I 3.2 

.9 

4. 1 


(Third 

2.2K 

0 

0 

2.28 

L fll 

1.7 

5.8 

Totals... 

1 

10.15 

.09 

.35 

10. 69 

13. 8 

6.9 

20.7 


All attempt to explain the stimulating effect of the sodium salts 
upon nitrification and the production of carbon dioxide, and the 
increase in the amounts of soluble nitrogen and carbon released under 
the influence of the sodium salts, leads, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to the following considerations: 

The greater solubility of the organic matter of the soil in the 
presence of the sodium salts is indicated by the consistently larger 
quantities of the organic carbon that were present in the extracts of 
the sodium-treated soils. An increase in the solubility of the organic 
matter may in itself prove to be a stimulant to the microbiologica] 
processes in the soil under favorable environmental conditions. This 
stimulation may be due to a simple increase in the available amounts 
of substances needed for the development of the soil microflora, to a 
possible increase in the amounts of soluble phosphate in the presence 
of dissolved organic matter, or to some complicated and obscure 
influence that may be designated as the ‘‘specific” effect of the dis- 
solved organic matter. A remarkable increase in the density of 
bacterial population observed by Chizh^vsky ( 4 ) as a consequence 
of the saturation of the soil with sodium can be attributed either to 
the effect of absorbed sodium on the environment or to the increase 
in the soluble organic matter or to both* 



Table 3. — Total nitrogen and carbon in air-dry soils at the beginning and at the end of (he tests 
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Table ~ Carhon-niirogen ratios of air-dry soils at the beginning and at the end of 

the tests 




Ratio of total carbon to total nitrogen in - 

Soil 

Electrolyte 

Aerated .soil 

Unaorated .soil 



Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 



MHliffram 

Miiligram 

Milligram 

Milligram 



itUmH 

atoms 

atoms 

atoms 


Sodium chloride 


10,1 


10.fi 


Sodium .sulphate 


10.3 


10.7 

E 

ralclura chloride 

12. 6 

11.1 

12. H 

12.6 


Calcium sulphate 


11.8 


1 1. 5 


Distilted water 


12.2 


11.9 


Sodium chloride... . . ... 


11.5 


13.0 


Sodium sulphate 

Calcium chloride . 

12.2 

12.8 

12.8 

12, 2 

12. 6 
12.7 


Calcium sulphate. 


11.1 


12.8 


Sodium chloride . 


y.7 


10.2 


Stwiium sulphate 


9. 0 


11.3 

T ,, .... 

■ Calcium chloride 

8.2 

11.1 

8.2 

11.2 


Calcium sulphate.. . . . 

10.5 

11.3 


Distilled water .. 


10.2 


11 fi 


J Extract ion of this soil wit h distilled water was not techtiically feasible. 


Table f). -Total nitrogen and total carbon released by soils, expressed as percentages 
of the calcium chloride-treated series 


Electrolyle 

Total nitrogen in - 

Total carbon in - 

Aerated soil 

Unaerated soil 

Aerated .soil 

nimerated soil 

F 

F-Na 

T 

F 

F-Na 

T 

F 

F~Na 

'r 

F 

F-Na 

T 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Fd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Sodium chloride 

123 

168 

107 

125 

225 

129 

178 

241 

136 

326 

441 

147 

Sodium sulphate . ... 

122 

LHO 

103 

125 

222 

103 

187 

239 

112 

767 

4(m 

160 

Calcium chloride .... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Calcium sulphate 

89 

118 

81 

66 

125 

107 

91 

118 

73 

730 

103 

97 

Distilled water 

114 

(') 

108 

! 116 

(») 

98 

149 

(>) 

118 

222 

Cl 

116 


1 Extraction of this soil with distilled water was not techniailly feasible. 


The greater solubility of the organic matter in the sodium-treated 
soils cannot be understood so easily as some superficial considerations 
would lead us to believe. Neither the percentage of sodium in the 
soil extracts, nor the pH trends, nor the amounts of carbon dioxide 
released, nor the amounts of nitrogen nitrified can be related directly 
to the amounts of humus extracted at any given time. Nor is there 
any significant parallelism between any two of the above-enumerated 
quantities insofar as the rates of their release are concerned. The 
total amounts of carbon, however, released from period to period 
(I-’IS days, 10-30 days, etc.) do parallel the total amounts of nitrogen 
released during the same period, in the sense that the greater amounts 
of one frequently correspond to the greater amounts of the other. 
The grand total amounts of nitrogen and carbon, on the other hand, 
representing the cumulative effects of the entire experiment, suggest 
the possibility of correlation, if not of proportionality. It may be 
observed here that the carbon-nitrogen ratio of the extracts of all 
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sodium-treated soils is substantially higher than it is for tlie corre- 
sponding calcium-treated soils. 

The amounts of nitrogen released by the soils invariably decreased 
from period to period. The bulk of nitrate and of the total nitrogen 
was, as a rule, extracted after the first 15 days of the incubation. 
There was no suc.h abrupt change in the production of carbon dioxide, 
however, while the amounts of the soluble carbon, after a drop 
between the fifteenth and the thirtieth day of the incubation, would 
often increase during the next 15-day period. The stimulating effect 
of the sodium salts was repeatedly manifested throughout the entire 
range of these fluctuations, although the degree of stimulation varied 
considerably from time to time and from soil to soil. 

The fluctuations in the rate of the transfoimations of orgaric 
matter in the soils suggest, perhaps, a degree of periodicity in the 
activities of the different groups of the soil micro-organisms. The 
reactions of the carbon and nitrogen cycles in the soil, though inter- 
dependent, may not be entirely contemporaneous. Moreover, as 
the relative proportions of tlie inorganic constituents in th«e soil 
moisture are altered, in the course of the present experiment, in the 
direction of a complete propond erance of either sodium or calcium 
salts, the possibilities of tlie ionic antagonism {J4) become minimized. 

The release of nitrogen by the soils was stimulated to the extent 
of 7 to 70 percent m me presence of sodium salts if the comparison 
be made on the basis of the corresponding and parallel calcium- 
treated series. A far greater stimulation was observed in the trans- 
formations of the soil carbons. It would seem reasonable therefore 
that the sodium-treated soils, having lost relatively more carbon than 
nitrogen in the course of the experiment, would be left with a narrower 
C : N ratio than they had heretofore possessed. This, however, was 
not always the case (table 4). 

There were unaccounted -for gahis in nitrogen, suggestive of nitrogen 
fixation, in soil F. The unaccounted-for losses of both carbon and 
nitrogen (table 8), observed in the majority of cases, had probably 
taken place during the 6 weeks^ drying m the air that followed the 
incubation-extraction treatments, and, perhaps, during the extraction 
periods. Significant as these losses are, they scarcely invalidate the 
measurements of either the released or the residual amounts. The 
C : N ratio of soil F tended to become narrower, regardless of treat- 
ment. This tendency, however, was much more emphatic in the 
pi'esence of sodium salts tlian in the presence of calcium salts. Soil 
T, on the other hand, tended to increase its C : N ratio in all instances. 
Here, again, the narrower ratio was found in the case of the sodium- 
treated soils. It appears, accordingly, that, at least in this particulr r 
instance, sodium salts exert an influence of tlieir own on the C : N 
ratio of the soil. 

Among minor observations incidental to the main purpose of the 
experiment, the effect of sulphate on the imaeriited soil F is to be 
noted. Here tiie preponderance of gypsum, as well as of sodium sul- 
phate, though to a lesser extent, was soon accompanied by the appear- 
ance of large amounts of bicarbonate and ammonia and by the odor 
suggestive of the reduction of the sulphates. After 30 days nitrate- 
disappeared from the soil solution. It is of interest that the 30-day 
extract of the gypsum- treated soil attains the threshold of phenol- 
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phthalein alkalinity. It is likewise of interest that the reducing 
properties of sulphate-treated soils apparently lost some of their 
intensity some time after the 45 days’ mcubation. No such effects 
were observed in the other two soils, although the nitrification appar- 
ently ceased in both (with the exception of the calcium chloride- 
treated F~Na and the calcium sulphate-treated T) after 15 to 30 
days’ incubation. 

The release and volatilization of ammonia by ^e aerated soil F 
can hardly be haimonized either with characteristics of the medium 
(sudi as its aerobic character and only faintly alkaline pH) or witli 
the opinion that the release of ammonia in the soils is one of the conse- 
quences of the narrovdng of their C : N ratio (17), One may sup- 
pose that, in this particmar soil, ammonia had been removed by ilie 
stream of air before it could be nitrified, on the general assumption 
that ammonification normally preceded nitrification. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Conservation of soil organic matter in the form of stable humus 
reserves is regarded by agronomists as an important aspect of the 
major problem of maintaining the productivity of soils. It has been 
recognized in this connection that sodium, absorbed or present in the 
soil solution, tends to promote depletion of organic reserves of the soil 
(9), Emphasis heretofore has been placed on sodium primarily in 
connection with high alkalinity. The results of the present investi- 
gation indicate that neutral salts of sodium, even in concentrations 
sufficient to prevent deflocculation of the soil, dissolve significant 
quantities of organic matter. The presence of neutral salts in soils 
cja,n be regarded, accordingly, as a factor unfavorable to the conserva- 
tion of organic matter. 

The stimulating effect of sodium salts oh mineralization of nitrogen 
and, perhaps, on tlie solubility of other nutritive substances of the 
soil, has agronomic consequences and invokes important nutritional 
considerations. To what extent the beneficial effects that sometimes 
have been observed to follow the application of sodium chloride to 
lands can be attributed to the sodium effect as distinct from the 
chloride effect cannot now be stated. The results here presented 
suggest, however, that in many instances the observed responses have 
occurred at the expense of the organic reserves of the soil. 

SUMMARY 

The effect of sulphates and chlorides of sodium and calcium on the 
microbiological transformations of the organic matter in two sandy 
loam soils was studied by determining volatile and soluble products of 
bacterial action that were released by aerated soils in the course of 
three successive 15-day incubation periods, each preceded and followed 
by a 1-to-l extraction with N/20 solutions of the indicated electrolytes. 
Parallel series of tests were conducted with the same soils incubated 
in the absence of artificial aeration. The experimental results sug- 
gested the following conclusions: 

(1) The release of nitrate and of total nitrogen, as well as of the 
soluhlp and volatile forms of carbon, is stimulated, often to a great 
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extent, by tlie sodium salts and depressed by the corresponding cal- 
cium salts, regardless of aeration. 

(2) Presaturation of the soil with sodium tends to emphasize the 
stimulating effects of the sodium salts. 

(3) The carbon-nitrogen ratio of the undissolved organic matter 
of the soil is lower in the sodium-treated than in the calcium-treated, 
aerated soils. 

Without attempting to explain the mechanism of the stimulating 
effects of sodium salts, the author discusses these effects with refer- 
ence to the influence of sodium on the soil organic matter and to the 
possible physiological influences of the soluble organic matter, as well 
as of the electrolytes themselves, on the activities of the organisms 
responsible for the carbon and nitrogen transformations in the soil. 
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AN APPARENT INDUCED LOSS OF NITROGEN-FIXING 
ABILITY IN AZOTOBACTER ' 

By Charles R,. Stutmbo, formerly gradvaie assistant in bacteriology^ and P. L. 

Gainey, soil bacteriologist^ Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Tliere is abundant evidence that Azotobactar will not make use of 
free atmospheric nitrogen in its metabolism if it has at its disposal an 
adequate quantity of available combined nitrogen. Such being the 
case, it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that if cultures of the 
organisin were grown under conditions where the utilization of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen was completely suppressed for a sufficient period the 
organism might lose its ability to metabolize free nitrogen. Such 
an alteration in the metabolism of Azotobacter would be of interest 
from a practical as well as from a theoretical point of view since in 
fertile soils a concentration of available nitrogen sufficient to inhibit 
fixation is frequently present for considerable periods of time. Bris- 
coe ^ has recorded a limited amount of data indicating that some such 
change does take place; she found that after prolonged growth on 
media high in nitrate nitrogen some strains of Azotobacter did not 
grow normally when transferred to a medium low in fixed nitrogen. 
The primary objectives of the present investigation were to verify 
Briscoe’s work and to ascertain whether the failure of Azotobacter to 
grow normally on a nitrogen-low medium after culture at high con- 
centrations of nitrate nitrogen could be attributed to a loss of its 
ability to metabolize free nitrogen. 

PROCEDURE 

Pure cultures of Azotobacter chrodcoccum (all strains studied pro- 
duced a black pigment and were arbitrarily classed as chrodcoccum) 
were isolated from local soils and grown both on nitrogen-free^ mannite 
agar and on the same medium containing various concentrations of 
nitrate nitrogen as potassium nitrate. Transfers were made every 
3 or 4 days and incubation was at 28° to 30° C. In this way it was 
possible to determine the ability of any particular strain to tolerate 
nitrate nitrogen. After various intervals, transfers were made from 
the highest concentrations of nitrate nitrogen agar upon which nonnal 
(macroscopically equal to growth on nitrogen-free agar) growth took 
place to nitrogen-free agar, and to agar containing very low concen- 
trations of nitrate nitrogen. By comparing the growth of the various 
strains on (1) the high nitrate nitrogen agar, (2) the high nitrate 
nitrogen agar cultures transferred to nitrogen-free agar, and (3) the 

» lieceivijd for publication December 31, 1937*. issued August 1988. 

* Briscoe, Faith Winifred, the effect of atailarle nitrogen cfon the growth and nitrogen- 
fixing ABiuTY of azotobacter. Master Soi. Thesis, Kansas State College Library. 1933. 

Contribution No. 171, Department of Baetoriology, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* '‘Nitrogen-free’' as used in this paper refers to agar that contained no more tlian 5 to 10 p. p. m. of com 
bined nitrogen. 
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same strain grown continuously on nitrogen-free agar, it was possible 
to note any marked change in tiie growth of a given strain on nitrogen- 
free agar resulting from previous prolonged growth under conditions 
where nitrogen fixation was suppressed. More than 150 strains were 
studied in this way. 

PRELIMINARY DATA 

In a recent paper from this laboratory * data were submitted rela- 
tive to the tolerance of Azotobacter chrodcoccum to nitrate nitrogen. 
These data indicated considerable strain variation in this respect, 
but most of the strains tested grew readily on mannite agar contain- 
ing 3,000 to 4,000 parts per million of nitrate nitrogen. Additional 
strains have been tested and the results previously reported are 
amply verified by the data obtained. 

Attention was also called in the above-mentioned paper to an 
apparently greater toxicity of the nitrate ion when cultures were 
transferred at infrequent intervals, a number of cultures having been 
accidentally lost by failure to transfer at the regular 3- to 4-day inter- 
val. Additional information was sought on this point and sufficient 
data relative thereto are on record to prove that the earlier observa- 
tions were correct. 

In table 1 are presented data showing the concentrations of nitrate 
nitrogen tolerated by one series of 46 freshly isolated and 3 previously 
isolated strains, together with records of growth of each strain on 
nitrogen-free and on 100 p. p. m. nitrate nitrogen agar, after having 
been grown on the high nitrate nitrogen agar for 105 days. The 1,000, 
3,000, and 4,000 p. p. m. of nitrate nitrogen were the highest concen- 
trations tested upon whioli the various strains listed thereunder would 
consistentlv produce normal growth. The tenn '^normar^ as here 
used merely means that the growth appeared macroscopically to 
equal that of the same culture growing continuously on the nitrogen- 
free agar. The concentration of 100 p. p. m. of nitrate nitrogen agar 
was employed because previously reported investigations (Burk et 
al.) ® indicated that this was approximately the minimum concentra- 
tion tliat would supply adequate nitrogen for maximum growth with- 
out the assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen. 

In subsequent discussions the cultures tliat were kept continuously 
on nitrogen -free agar will be referred to as the 0 cultures, while those 
maintained on 1,000, 3,000, 4,000, etc., p. p. m. of nitrate nitrogen 
agar will be referred to as the 1,000 p. p. m., 3,000 p. p. m,, 4,000 
p. p. m., etc., cultures. 

From the data presented in table 1 it is evident that all 1,000, 
3,000, and 4,000 p. p. m. cultures grew readily when transferred to 
100 p. p. m. nitrate nitrogen agar, but that 18 of the 49 cultxxres 
tested in this instance failed to grow or grew vei*y poorly on the 
nitrogen-free agar. The difference in the growth' of strain 4,000 
p. p. m. 0-2 and 0 0~2 upon a nitrogen-free agar is Dlustrated in 
figure 1. The number of strains growing abnormally on nitrogen- 
free agar, following growth on high nitrate nitrogen agar, was con- 
siderably larger than noted in previous tests. In view of the fact 
that the so-called nitrogen-free agar actually contained from 5 to 10 

* OaINET, P. L. the TOIJJRAKCE Of EITKAXE BY PURE CULTURES OP AZOTOBACTRR. Soil $Ci. 42: 446-489. 
1S36. 

# BURK, 1)»A)J, Line weaver, Hans, »b4 HorNeb, O. Kenneth, the specific inplusncb op acidity 
ON THE SfRCHANlSM OP NITROGEN FIXATION BY AZOTOBACTER. JoUT. Bact. 27: 326-340, lUuS. 1934. 
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p. p. m. of nondializable nitrogen, it was thought that the limited 
growth observed might have resulted from the utilization of this 
nitrogen. 


Table 1. — Relative growth of 49 cultures of Azotobacter in media containing 0 and 
100 p. p. m. of nitrate nitrogen following 106 days* growth at higher concentrations 
of nitrate nitrogen 


1,000 p. p. m.> 

3,000] 

[). p. in.i 


4,000 p. p. m.i 

Culture 

Growth 

on 

nitrogen- 
free agar a 

Growth 
at 100 

p. p. 111. 

nitrate 

nitrogen 

C'ulture 

Growth 

on 

nitrogen- 
free agar 

Growth 
at 100 
p. p. m. 
nitrate 
nitrogen 

Culture 

Growth “ 

free agar 

K-l 

4 

4 

E-3 

3 

3 

D-3 

3 3 

K-2 - 

4 

4 

C 4 

4 

4 

1-1 

3 3 

IM 

4 

4 

J-6 

4 

4 

1-2 

? 3 

F- 1 

4 

4 

0-3 

H 

3 

1-3 

3 3 

J-2 

? 

3 

1 

? 

3 

1-4 

4 4 

B’l . 

? 

3 

4,.. 

7 

2 

1-5 1 

3 • 3 

B :i 

? 

4 

6a » 

? 

3 

1-6 

3 3 

B -4 

4 

4 

E-l 

3 

3 

J-5 

4 4 

U~3 

4 

4 

0-2. 

4 ; 

4 

N-2 

3 3 

A-4 

? 

4 

0-3 

4 1 

4 

N-1 

4 4 

F-2 

? 

3 

0-1 

4 

4 

N-4 : 

? 2 

(M 

4 

4 

Jl-2 

3 1 

3 

0-2 

? 3 

C-2 

? 

3 

J-1 

? 

3 

r-1 

? 2 

C-3 

4 

4 

J-3 

3 i 

3 

P-3 

? 3 

N-3 

1 

1 

Jr-l 

3 

3 

6b*.,.. 

? 3 

0 

4 

4 

N-5 

4 

4 



L-2 

? 

4 






5a a 

? 

4 


1 





> Concentration of nitrate nitrogen at which Azotobacter was cultured for 105 days. 
i ? indicates slight or no visible growth after 3 days; 1, 2, 3, and 4 indicate increasing quantities of growth, 
4 representing normal growth of the strain in question when cultured on nitrogen-free agar continuously. 

'•> Cultures grown ut higher concentration for approximately 7 months. 

It is obvious from these results that some change had taken place 
in the physiological make-up of certain strains of Azotobacter as a 
result of their being cultured on an agar medium of high nitrate 
nitrogen content. Subsequent tests proved that if the quantity of 
nitrate nitrogen furnished the 18 “abnormal” strains was inadequate 
to supply the needs of the organism, growth of young cultures was 
more or loss proportional to the available nitrogen, whereas, growth 
of the other 31 strains was independent of the fixed nitrogen supplied. 
The most obvious inference to be drawn from these results is that the 
abnormal strains had partly or completely lost their ability to utilize 
atmospheric nitrogen. Definite proof of such an alteration, is, how- 
ever, not so easily obtained. 

GROWTH AND NITROGEN FIXATION ON AGAR 

Quantitative methods were resorted to in an effort to ascertain 
whether the very limited growth produced by the 18 abnormal cul- 
tures on nitrogen-free agar was due to the assimilation of the 5 to 
10 p. p. m, of fixed nitrogen present in the medium and whether the 
treatment to which the cultures had been subjected had altered their 
ability to utilize free nitrogen. 
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Fifty cubic centimeters of nitrogen-free or low nitrate nitrogen 
mannite agar were placed in large sterile Petri dishes (5)4 inches in 
diameter). These were inoculated in quadruplicate with 0.3 cc of a 
saline suspension (roiigtily standardized to McFarland's nephelometer 
tube No. 2) of 48-hour agar slant cultures. The contents of two of the 
dishes were immediately analyzed for total nitrogen while the other two 
were incubated at 28® to 30® G. for 3 to 4 days, after which their total 
nitrogen content was determined. The data secured from three such 



Figijrk l.—Forty eight-hour-old culture.s of Azoiobacter ou nitrogen free agar: a, Culture of 
• strain 0-2 grown continuoasly on nitrogen free agar following isolation; b, the same strain as 
in a with several months preliminary culturing upon 4,000 p.p.m. nitrate-nitrogen agar. 


tests with culture 4,000 p. p. m. 5b, tliree with culture 4,000 1-2, and 
one with culture 4,000 0~2 are recorded in tables 2 and 3. In parallel 
columns are indicated the mean relative growth, mean total nitrogen 
utilized, and mean atmospheric nitrogen fixed. The quantity of free 
atmospheric nitrogen metabolized is the factor of major importance, 
and the significance of the values recorded have been determined 
statistically according to Fisher's ® method where limited replications 
are available. The significance of the mean values for nitrogen fixed 
is recorded ui terms of P, where P represents the probabuity of a 
value equal to that recorded being due to chance. For example, if 
for the recorded mean difference in nitrogen content between the 

Hai4ALl) Aylmer, statistical mEthops tor bbsbarch workers. Ed. 6, rev. and enl., 319 
pp,»fUus. Edinburgh and I^ndon. 19S4. 
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controls and treated samples P=0,4, then the probability is that 4 
times out of 10 a value equal to that recorded will be due to chance 
alone. Differences for which the value P is greater than 0.05 are 
not regarded as significant. 

Table 2. — Growth and nitrogen fixed by cultures Sb and 1-2, on agar varying in 
nitrogen content^ with an incubation period of 8 days 

CULTURE 5b 



Controls 

4,0(K) p. p. m. culture > 

0 culture * 

Experiment 
No. and wilcu- 
latod nitrate 
nitrogen added 

Nitrate 
nitrogen 
I)er 50 
cc media 
us deter- 
mined 

Total 
nitrogen 
IHir .50 
e(! media 
a.K deter- 
mined 

Ob- 

Total 

organic 

nitrogen 

Nitrogen 
fixed 
per 50 
ec media 


Ob- 

Total 

organic 

nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

fixed 


1 0 media 
(p. p. m.) 

served 

growth 

per 50 
cc media 
after 
growth 

P 

served 

growth 

per 50 
ec media 
after 
growth 

per 60 
cc 

ofrneriia 

P 

E.vporim(>nt 1; 

Mfi 

Mg 


Mg 

Mg 



Mg 

Mg 


0 

0 

0. 45 

3 ? 

0.50 

0.06 

0.4 

4 

3.39 

2.ftt 

0.01 

5(1 . 

2. 39 

2. 84 

2 

3. 23 

.39 

.8 

4 

5. 39 

2. 65 

.01 

100 

4. 80 

5 25 

3 

6. 2f) 

.95 

.01 

4 

0. 60 

1.26 

.01 

150 

7. 22 

7.07 

4 

8.21 

..54 

.3 

4 

9.(K) 

1. 33 

.01 

Expcrimoiit 2’ 











0 

0 

.48 

] 

1.20 

.78 

.01 

4 

4.41 

3. 93 

.01 

50 

2, 49 

2. 97 

3 

6.17 

3,20 

.01 

4 

0.34 

3. 39 

.01 

1(H) 

5. Oi 

5. 74 

4 

7.29 

1..5.5 

.01 

4 

7.71 

1.97 

.01 

Ex|H'rim«'nt 3: 











0 

0 

.40 

7 

.66 

.10 

.2 

4 

6.01 

5. 21 

.0} 

10. . . 

. 51 

.91 

1 

1. 20 

,35 

.05 





25 

1 . 30 

1.76 

2 

2.51 

1. 15 

.01 





50 

2. 02 

3. 02 

3 

4. 07 

1.05 

.01 






loo .. 

5. 40 

5. 80 

4 

0. 75 

.89 

.01 





150 

7. 74 

8.14 

4 

9. 03 

.92 

.01 










Cin.TURE 1-2 






Experiment 1; 






1 


[ i 



0 

0 

0. 45 

1 

1.29 

0.84 

0.01 

4 

6. 36 

6.90 

0. 01 

.50 

2.39 

2.84 

4 

4.31 

1. 47 

.01 

4 

5. 94 

3. 10 

.01 

100 

4.80 

! 5. 25 

4 

6. 66 

1.41 

.01 

4 

7.08 

1.83 

.01 

150. 

7.22 

7.07 

4 

8.03 

.30 

.05 

4 

9.00 

1.83 

.01 

Exiwrimont 2; 











0 . 

0 

.48 


2.07 

1.59 

.01 

4 

8.34 

7.86 

.01 

50 

2. 49 

2. 97 

3 

5.33 

2.30 

.01 

4 

7. 01 

4.04 

.01 

100 

6.0J 

5. 73 

4 

6.93 

J.20 

.01 

4 

7.50 

1.77 

.01 

Exi)eriment 3; 









9.02 

.01 

0 ... 

0 

.40 

1 

.84 

.44 

.01 

4 

10.02 

10 . . 

.51 

1.36 

2. 62 

5. 46 

7. 74 

.91 

2 

1. 47 

. .50 

.01 





25 

1. 70 

3, 02 
.5.86 
8.14 


3. 12 

1.36 

.01 





50 

4 

5.55 

2.63 

.01 





100 

4 

8.62 

2. 70 

.01 





1.50, . .... 

4 

10.31 

2.17 

.01 











> Previously grown at 4,000 p, p. m. nitrate nitrogen. See text for moaning of P. 

* Previously grown on “nitrogen-free'’ agar. 

* S<5e footnote 2, tai>lp 1. 


The quantity of nitrogen fixed was obtained by subtracting the total 
quantity of nitrogen originally present in the medium from that found 
at the end of the incubation period. This procedure seemed justifiable 
since in every instance except one qualitative tests for nitrate nitrogen, 
as well as the total quantity of organic nitrogen present, indicated that 
all nitrate nitrogen had been used up by the organisms. 

The data presented in tables 2 and 3 indicate quite definitel;y^ 
certain facts, among which the following are of significance in this 
connection: 

(1) The 0 culture of all three strains is capable of readily utilizing 
either free atmospheric or nitrate nitrogen. 
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Tabile 3 . — Growth and nitrogen fixed by culture 0-2 on agar varying in nitrogen 
content^ with incubation periods of 5 and 8 days 


Cftloulated ni- 
trate nitrogen 
added to media 
(p. p. m.) 

Controls 

4,000 p. p. m. culture ‘ 

Nitrate 
nitrogen 
per .‘Ml cc 
media as 
deter- 
mined 

Total ni- 
trogen 
per 60 cc 
media as 
deter- 
mined 

Observed 
growth after— 

_ 

Total organic 
nitrogen per 60 
cc media after 
growth for— 

Nitrogen fixed per 50 cc of 
media 

6 days 

8 days 

5 days 

8 days 

6 days 

P 

8 days 

P 

0..... ... 

2J.6 - 

7h 

Mff 

0 

.12 

..37 

Mg 

0.24 

.36 

.61 

*1 

ai 

aj 

1 

2 

2 

■ • 

Mg 

0.28 

.63 

1.11 

Mg 

0. 04 
.12 
-.12 

0.2 

.02 

Mg 

0. 04 
.27 
.50 

0.2 

.01 

.01 

Calculated ni- 
trate nitrogen 
added to media 
(p. p. m.) 

! Controls 

0 culture * 

Nitrate 
nitrogen 
per 60 cc 
media as 
deter- 
mined 

Total ni- 
trogen 
per 60 cc 
media as 
deter- 
mined 

Observed 
growth after 

Total organic 
nitrogen per 50 
cc media after 
growth for— 

Nitrogen fixed per 50 cc of 
media 

6 days 

8 days 

5 days 

8 days 

6 days 

P 

8 (lays 

P 

0 

2H . 

7h 

Mg 

0 

.12 

.37 

Mg 

0.24 

.36 

.61 

4 

4 

Mg 

6. 54 

Mg 
.6. 76 

Mg 

6.45 

0. 01 

Mg 

5. 67 

0. 01 











‘ Previously grown at 4,000 p. p. ni. of nitrate nitrogen. See text for meaning of P. 
* See footnote 2, table 1. 

3 Previously grown on “nitrogen-free” agar. 


(2) In the presence of Jess nitrate nitrogen than the culture is cap- 
able of making use of, the quantity of atmospheric nitrogen fixed 
decreases as the quantity of nitrate nitrogen increases. A concentra- 
tion of 150 p. p. m. of nitrate nitrogen was inadequate to completely 
inhibit fixation in the few instances tested. 

(3) Fixation of nitrogen by the 4,000 p. p. m. cultures on nitrogen- 
free agar occurred in the case of 1-2 (three trials), did not take place 
in the case of 0-2 (one trial), and was significant in only one out of 
three trials in the case of 5b. 

(4) Fixation of nitrogen by the 4,000 p. p. m. cultures was stimu- 
lated ill the case of all three strains by the addition of small quanti- 
ties of nitrate nitrogen. 

(5) Where fixation of atmospheric nitrogen was accomplished by a 
4,000 p. p. m. culture on nitrogen-free agar, the quantities fixed were 
nearly always very small as compared with the quantities fixed by the 
O culture under identical conditions. 

From these results it appears that the previous treatment of the 
4,000 p. p, m. cultures of the three strams studied quantitatively 
had effected a radical alteration in the ability of the organism to 
metabolize free atmospheric nitrogen. 

GROWTH AND NITROGEN FIXATION IN LIQUID MEDIA 

Since the presence in the agar medium of limited quantities of 
nitrate nitrogen, even as small as 2% p. p. m., stimulated fixation of 
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nitrogen hy the 4,000 p. p, m. cultures, and the so-called nitrogen-free 
agar contained from 5 to 10 p. p. m. of combined nitrogen, it was 
thought that this hondializable nitrogen, present in the agar-agar, 
povssibly might have acted as a stimulant to fixation in those instances 
in which fixation was noted on the nitrogen-free medium. It was, 
therefore, deemed advisable to undertake similar studies with a liquid 
medium in which the concentration of fixed nitrogen could be reduced 
much lower, i. e., 0.9 to 1.5 p. p. in. The same medium without the 
addition of the agar was employed. 

Growth of Azotobacter in a stationary liquid medium takes place 
very slowly unless the layer of the liquid is extremely thin. In order 
to make use of sufficient media for quantitative purposes without 
employing relatively large cultural vessels it was necessary to resort 
to aeration of cultures as suggested by Hunter ^ for increasing the 
rate of growth. 

One liundred cubic centimeters of the medium were placed in 300- 
cc pyrex Erlenmeyer flasks, fitted with an aeration tube inserted in a 
cork stopper well wrapped with cotton, and the flask with its contents 
was sterilized. The aeration tube was prepared by sealing the end of 
fi, piece of ordinary glass tubing and perforating it laterally a number of 
times near the sealed end, to facilitate distribution of the air. 

Air under pressure was passed successively through similar aeration 
tubes inserted respectively in a bottle of weak sulphuric acid, a bottle 
of weak sodium hydroxide, a bottle of weak mercuric chloride, and two 
bottles of distilled water. The chief purpose in using the water was 
to satura te the air with moisture in order to reduce to a minimum the 
loss of the culture medium through evaporation. 

The flasks were inoculated in replications of two to five (usually five) 
with one drop of a suspension of the organisms prepared as previously 
described. The quantity of nitrogen contained in one drop of the 
inoculum was so small that it could be ignored, hence the aerated 
controls were not inoculahHl. 

It was found necessary to aerate rather vigorously, otherwise floc- 
culation of the suspended bacteria appeared to take place, resulting in 
almost complete cessation of growth after 24 to 48 hours. 

Two strains were studied sufficiently to give a general idea of the 
results that may be expected by such methods. The actual quanti- 
ties of nitrogen fixed by different strains, however, were found in 
prelimina^ tests to vary all the way from those here recorded to 
normal. This was as expected, since any such alteration in nitrogen- 
fixing ability as here indicated might be expected to vary quantitatively 
both with the strain and with the period of preliminary culturing 
upon a high nitrate medium. 

From the data presented in tables 4 and 5 it is evident that the 0 
culture of both strains 5b and 0~2 were active in metabolizing free 
nitrogen when grown in a suitable liquid medium, the latter fixing 
somewhat larger quantities than the former. 

The 4,000 p. p. m. cultures were incapable of metabolizing more 
than traces of mtrogen during an incubation period of 4 to 5 days 
when grown in a nitrogen-free liquid medium — the largest quantity 
recorded for either culture being 0.12 mg as compared with from 2.91 

^ HtmiBR, O. W. STIMULATING THE OEOWTH Of AZOTOBACTER BY AERATION. Jour. Agr. Research 
83; 666-677, iHus. 1923. 
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to 7.05 mg for the 0 cultures under identical conditions. In only 
one instance in the 8 experiments of 4 to 5 days’ duration could the 
fixation be regarded as definitely significant, and in this case the 
actual quantity fixed was only 0.12 mg by the 4,000 p. p. m, culture 
of strain 5b. 

Table 4. — Growth and nitrogen fixation by culture 5h in liquid media varying in 

nitrogen content 


ExiJeriment No., incu- 
bation i^eriod and 
cslcuiatcd nitrate 

nitrogen added to 
nwMlia (p. p. m.) 

Controls 

4,000 p. p. m. culture, » 

0 culture * 

Nitrate 
nitro- 
gen per 
100 cc 
media 
as de- 
ter- 
mined 

Total 
nitro- 
gen per 
100 cc 
media 
as de- 
ter- 
mined 

Ob- 

served 

growth 

Total 
organic 
nitro- 
gen per 
KKicc 
media 
after 
growth 

Nitro- 
gen 
fixed 
per 1 (K) 
ce of 
media 

P 

Ob- 

served 

growth 

Total 
organic 
nitro- 
gen per 
100 cc 
nVidia 
after 
growth 

Nitro- 
gen 
fixed 
per 100 
cc of 
media 

P 
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Mg 
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Mg 

Mg 
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0 
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40 
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Experiment 2; incuba- 











bation period 4 days: 
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Experiment 3; incuba- 
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Experiment 4; incuba- 
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Experiment 6; imaiba- 
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Experiment 6; incuba- 
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.09 
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1.09 
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.01 
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6.71 

.01 

2H 

.25 

.34 

4 

<1.20 

2.86 

.01 





5 

.30 

.59 

4 

3.00 

2. 41 

.01 





7.H 

,75 

.84 

4 

4.06 

3.22 

.01 





10 .. ..... 

1. 00 

l.OO 

4 

3.44 

2.35 

.01 







1.25 

1.34 

4 

4.27 

2.93 

.01 





16.....'. - . 

1.50 

1.59 

4 

4.67 

2.83 

.01 





..... 


PrevioiMiily grown at 4,00() p. p. m. of nitrate nitrogen. See text for meaning of P, 

* Previously grown on “nitrogen-free" agar. 3 See footnote 2, table 1. 
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If the incubation period was lengthened to 8 days, culture 4,000 
p. j). m. 5b fixed definite quantities of nitrogen in a nitrogen-free 
liquid medium, though still much smaller than the 0 5b culture 
fixed in 4 days. Culture 4,000 p. p. m. 0-2 failed to fix significant 
quantities of nitrogen in a nitrogen-free medium even during an 
8-day incubation period. 

Table 5. — Growth and nitrogen fixation by culture 0-2 in liquid media varying in 
nitrogen content^ with incubation periods of 4 and 8 days 


Kxperimont 
No. and cal- 
culated nitrate 
nitrogen added 
(p. p. m.) j 

Controls 

4,000 p. p, m. culture » 

Nitrate 
nitrogen 
per 100 ce 
media as 
deter- 
mined 

Total ni- 
trogen per 
100 CO 
media as 
deter- 
mined 

Obssorvedgrowtli 

after— 

Total organic 
nitrogen per 100 
CO of media after 
growth for— 

Nitrogen fixed per 100 cc of media 

4 or 5 
days 

8 days 

4 or 5 
days 

1 

8 days 

4 or 6 
days 

P 

... 

8 days 

P 

Kxi)erimGnt 1: 1 

Mg 

Mg 



Mg 

Mg 

Mg 


Mg 


0 

0 

0.09 

3 •> 

? 

0.12 

0.09 

0.03 

0.2 

0 


2H... .. 

.26 

.34 

1 

1 

.32 

.47 

-.02 


.13 

0.02 



. 75 

.84 

2 

2 

1.01 

.89 

.17 

.02 

.05 

.3 

Exiwimeni 2: 











0 . ! 

0 

.09 

•f 

? 
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.10 
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.3 i 

.01 

.8 
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.25 

.34 

i 

1 

.33 i 

.26 

-.01 


-.09 


Kxpemrient 3: 

.75 

.84 

2 

2 

.94 1 

.87 

.10 

.05 

.03 

.2 

0 ' 

0 

.09 

t 

? 

.09 

.09 

0 


0 




.25 

.34 

? 

? 

.09 

.09 

-.25 


-.25 




.76 

.84 


l 

.09 

.36 

-.76 


-.48 



Experiment 
No. and cal- 
culated nitrate 
nitrogen added 
(p. p. m.) 

Controls 1 

Observer 

afU 

4,000 p. p, m. oulturo * 

Nitrate 
nitrogen 
per 100 cc 
media as 
deter- 
mined 

1 

Total ni- 
trogen per 
100 cc 
media as 
deter- 
mined 

rl growth 

jr— 

Total organic j 
nitrogen jMir 100 
coot media after 
growth for — 

Nitrogen fixed per 100 cc of media 

4 or 5 
days 

8 days 

4 or 5 
days 

1 

8 days 

4 or 5 
days 

P 

8 days 


Experiment 1 : 

0 

2M. 

Mg 

0 

.26 

.75 

.00 

.25 

.75 

0 

.25 

.75 

Mg 

0.09 

.34 

.84 

.09 

.34 

.84 

.09 

.34 

.84 

4 

4 

Mg 

7. 14 

Mg 

7.26 

Mg 
7.05 ! 

Mg 

0.01 

Mg 

7. 17 

1 

Mg 

0. 01 












Experiment 2: 

0 

4 

4 

6.45 

6.60 

6.36 

.01 

6.51 

.01 

2H 

7H 









Experiment 3; 

0 

4 

4 

5.73 

6. 37 

5.64 

.01 

6,28 

.01 

2H- 





















> Previously grown as 4,000 p . p. m . nitrate nitrogen . See text for meaning of P. 
* Previously grown on ‘*nltrogen-free” agar. 

3 See footnote 2, table 1. 


When the liquid medium contained fixed nitrogen in the form of 
potassium nitrate, the 4,000 p. p. m. cultures of both 5b and 0-2 
grew readily and transformed the nitrate nitrogen into organic 
nitrogen. The Quantity of free nitrogen metabolized by the 0 5b 
culture was small compared with the quantity of combined nitrogen 
metabolized by the 4,000 p. p. m. 5b culture. 

84861—38 5 
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The presence of very small (2% p. p. m.) quantities of nitrate nitro- 
gen in the medium not only made it possible for the 4,000 p, p. m. 
culture of strain 5b to grow but also enabled it to readily metabolize 
free atmospheric nitrogen. Increasing the quantity of combined 
nitrogen, within a limited range, i. e., up to 5 to 20 p. p. m., increased 
the ability of this culture to utihze atmospheric nitrogen in every 
experiment. Further increases, however, resulted in decreased fixa- 
tion until fixation reached zero, when an adequate quantity was 
present to supply the needs of the organisms. 

In no instance, even when incubation was extended to 8 days, 
was the 4,000 p. p. m. culture of strain 0~2 observed to fix significant 
qiiantities of nitrogen when grown in a liquid nitrogen-free medium. 
Even when small quantities of nitrate nitrogen were added to the 
medium, fixation was so small and irregular as to suggest that some 
other factor might have been responsible for the apparent significant 
increases in nitrogen here recorded. 

The almost complete absence of nitrogen fixation in the 4,000 
p. p. m. 0-2 cultures raised the question of the possibility of the 
Azotohaeter having been supplanted by a contaminant so similar 
morphologically and culturally as to have escaped notice. However, 
reisolations from liquid cultures upon agar, even though initial 
growth was very slow, followed by numerous transfers, gradually 
brought the culture back to where definite fixation of nitrogen could 
be demonstrated, proving conclusively that the culture was a modified 
strain of Azotohaeter. 

DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

It is evident from tlie data presented that prolonged growth of 
Azotohaeter in the presence of relatively high concentrations of potas- 
sium nitrate resulted in such an alteration in the physiological make- 
up of certain strains of the organism as to render tlieni incapable of 
growing normally in the absence of combined nitrogen. Such a con- 
dition was reflected (1) in very limited or no visible growth, (2) inabil- 
ity to metabolize atmospheric nitrogen, or (3) a combination of both 
conditions. It is believed that the effect of the potassium nitrate 
was due to the nitrogen since potassium ions supplied in other salts 
did not have a similar effect- The discussion is restricted for the 
most part to nitrate nitrogen because the experiments were largely 
concerned with this form. Limited experimentation with other nitro- 
genous compounds indicated that they would give similar results pro- 
vided the nitrogen was available to Azotobaefer. 

All strains that did not grow on the nitrogen-free medium grew 
when small (juantities of potassium nitrate were added to the medium. 
In the case of certain strains such growth, following previous growth 
at liigh concentrations of nitrate nitrogen, was proportional to the 
added nitrogen, and quantitative data proved the absence of nitrogen 
fixation. In t^ case of other strains the presence of very small 
quantities of nitrate nitrogen sufficed to initiate growth and subse- 
quent growth was more or less independent of the quantity of nitrogen 
initially present. Quantitative data proved in such instances that 
atmospheric nitrogen was readily utilized. In the former cas^ the 
organisms apparently lost, at least temporarily, their ability to fix 
free nitrogen, whereas in the latter case this ability was conditioned 
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upon growth and was readily regained when favoraWe growth condi- 
tions were reestablished. In other words, very limited quantities of 
combined nitrogen served to restore some, but not all, strains to 
normal within a very short time. 

Just what alteration occurred in the physiological make-up of those 
strains that underwent the suggested change is not known. The 
available evidence indicates temporary or more or less permanent loss 
of the ability to metabolize atmospheric nitrogen. As a possible 
explanation of the change it might be assumed that when grown under 
conditions where nitrogen fixation is completely suppressed for an 
adequate length of time, the organisms cease to elaborate the nitro- 
gen-fixing enzyme system. If the further assumption is made that 
combined nitrogen is essential for the elaboration of the enzymes 
necessary in nitrogen fixation it can be easily understood why the 
presence of limited quantities of nitrate nitrogen restored the free- 
nitrogen metabolizing ability in those strains regaining normalcy in 
its presence. It is also not inconceivable that even the ability to 
elaborate the enzyme system was lost by those strains that failed to 
return to normal in the presence of low concentrations of nitrate 
nitrogen. 




THE REACTIONS OF WIREWORMS TO ARSENICALS* 


By Charles E. Woodworth * 

Associate entomologistf Division of Truck Crop and Garden Insect Investigations^ 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Qimrantine^ United States Department of 
Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

It has been noted (4, 7) ® that arsenicals in bran or whole-wheat 
baits render these baits relatively unattractive to wireworms. It has 
also been noted that the mortality of wireworms captured by this 
method is very little more than when unpoisoned baits are used. 
Since arsenic is generally very toxic to insects, these observations 
have aroused considerable speculation. The present investigation 
was designed to explain the failure of baits poisoned with arsenic to 
attract and kill wireworms, and to obtain a better understanding of 
the mode of entry of arsenic into the body of the larva. The Pacific 
coast wireworm {Limonius canus Lee.) was selected for this study, as 
it is one of the four most important species, from an economic stand- 
point, in the irrigated lands of the Pacific Northwest. The other 
three species, L, calif ornicus (Mann.), L. subauratus Lee., and L, 
infmeatm Mots., belonging as they do to the same genus, differ only 
shghtly in morphology and physiology from the species selected; so 
the results are for the most part applicable to all four species. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
TESTS WITH CORNSTARCH PELLETS CONTAINING ARSENICALS 

In order to study the eflFects of arsenic upon wireworms, larvae 
were confined in glass cages with cornstarch pellets containing an 
arsenical. The pellets were made of 4 parts of cornstarch and 1 part 
of the arsenical, moistened with sufficient distilled water to prevent 
crumbling. Cornstarch was used because it is an attractive food for 
this species and does not get hard after it is wet, as does wheat starch. 
The arsenicals used were acid lead arsenate, paris green, mercurous 
arsenite, acid sodium arsenate, and sodium arsenite. Unpoisoned 
cornstarch pellets were used as checks. Cornstarcli made alkaline to 
pH 10 with sodium hydroxide was also used as a check to determine 
whether the alkalinity of sodium arsenate and sodium arsenite had 
any effect on their repellency. The other arsenicals added to the 
cornstarch were either acid or neutral. Fast green to a concentration 
of about 0.01 percent was sometimes added to the mixtures, as this 
material could be seen through the body wall and was found to be 
nontoxic. The mixtures were cast in Kfi-mch holes in a piece of sheet 
iron three thirty-seconds of an inch thick. The pellets were 
pushed out with a sawed-off nail and allowed to dry in air. For these 
studies 256 larvae were used, including the checks, and were kept 
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individually in the cages with the pellets. All the dead wireworms 
and an adequate sample of the live ones from each group were tested 
for arsenic, 

TESTS WITH CORNSTARCH PELLETS CONTAINING NONARSENICALS 

Several nonarsenicals, both liquids and solids, were also incorporated 
in cornstarch pellets and placed in glass cages with the wireworms to 
determine whether the materials were ingested, and, if so, in what 
form. Finely ground graphite or lampblack, both inert substances, 
was mixed in the ratio of 1 part to 10 parts of cornstarch. The 
former was of a particle size that was easily recognizable under the 
microscope, and the latter colored the gastnc content wdien taken in 
sufficient (piantity. Iodine at a concentration of 0.1 percent and 
neutral red and Sudan 111 at a concentration of 0.05 percent were also 
used. Iodine stains starch a deep blue black and givej the grains 
their cljaracteristic markings. Neutral red is a nontoxic dye. Sudan 
III is a fat-specific dye which gives a pink color to fats. Any of these 
stains should therefore be easily recognizable in the gastric content. 
Examination for these materials was made under a binocular micro- 
scope during the dissection of the wireworms and under the compound 
microscope in the study of the digestive- tract content. Starch was 
searched for by the familiar iodine test (2, p, 93) and reducing sugar 
by the Benedict test (2, p, 744). A total of 91 wireworms was used 
in these tests. 

The cages that w^ere used for the tests consisted of two microscope 
slides held apart by channeled metal supports and filled with a pad of 
moist celliicotton.'* A cornstarch pellet was placed in one corner of 
each cage. The humidity of the atmosphere in the cages was main- 
tained at about 100 percent by moistening the cellucotton pad and 
keeping the cages in a desiccator jar containing a little distilled water. 
The temperature was kept constant at 68 F. The period of confine- 
ment varied, but was usually more than 96 hours and occasionally as 
long as 1 month. 

TESTS FOR ARSENIC 

Tests for arsenic were made in a modified Gutzeit apparatus 
(i, p. 371), in which the reaction chamber was a 12- by 35-mm shell 
vial and the rest of the apparatus was reduced proportionately. The 
scrubber was a piece of 12-min glass tubing 5 cm long and narrowed 
to 6 mm at the lower end, filled with loosely packed absorbent cotton 
that had been soaked in saturated lead acetate and squeezed free of 
excess liquid. The test papers were cut 2 by 100 mm, soaked in 4- 
percent alcoholic mercimic bromide solution for 30 minutes, and dried 
in air for about 20 minutes immediately before being used. The pre- 
pared paper strip was held in an 8-cm length of 4-mm glass tubing. 
All connections were made with the lower half of No. 00 rubber stop- 
pers. The sensitivity was found to be about 1 microgram of arsenm. 
Blanks and checks of either 0.05 or 0.10 cc of 0.001 N sodium arsenite 
were run with each test. The checks were compared with a set of 
standards before the results were recorded. 

Because of the proteinaceous and fatty nature of the insect material, 
an alkaline digestion was used rather than the acid one usually recom- 
inended. The procedure was as follows: The dissected material and 
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five drops of 15-percent sodium hydroxide were placed in the shell-vial 
reaction chambers and held in a water bath for 30 minutes at a tem- 
perature just below the boiling point. Five drops of concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid were then added. The mixture was allowed to stand 
10 minutes at room temperature. Two drops each of 1 5-percent potas- 
sium iodide and 40-percent stannous chloride solution made up with 
concentrated hj^drochloric acid were then added. The concoction was 
allowed to stand for another 10 minutes, after which about 0.33 g of 
zinc was added and the rest of the apparatus, which had been as- 
sembled, was immediately put in place. Precautions were taken to 
use arsenic-free reagents throughout the experiment. 

TESTS WITH ARSENICAL SOLUTIONS 

Experiments were also conducted in which the wireworms were 
submerged in solutions of sodium arsenite and acid lead arsenate and in 
distilled water. The concentrations of sodium arsenite that were 
used were 0.25, 0.5, 1, and 2 percent. For lead arsenate a saturated 
solution was used, which was found to contain about 0.75 inicrogram 
of arsenic per cubic centimeter. These solutions were put in 12- by 
60-inrn shell vials, 2.5 cc per vial. One wireworm was submerged in 
each vial, and groups of 10 were kept for different periods of time at a 
temperature of 68° F. They were then tested for gain in weight and 
survival or dissected and tested for arsenic. The leaci arsenate was 
used only in preliminary survival tests. 

In the experiment to determine the gain in weight during sub- 
mergence 350 wireworms were used. These were divided into 7 groups 
of 10 each for each of the 4 concentrations of sodium arsenite and 
for the distilled water. All larvae were weighed before submergence, 
and those of group 1 at the end of 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, and 192 hours. 
The other six groups were weighed only once or twice after submer- 
gence, to offset the effects of repeated handling. The two groups 
that were weighed twice were weighed at 6 and 192 hours and at 12 
and 384 hours. All the wireworms in the last six groups were set 
aside after their final weighing to be tested for survival. 

In the dissection tests wireworms were submerged in a 2-percent 
sodium arsenite solution for various periods of time. They were then 
washed, the blood taken, and dissected. The various tissues were 
tested for arsenic. The blood was obtained by piercing the integu- 
ment, usually in the pleura of the prothorax, and then pressing the 
abdomen slightly until the blood came through the hole and stood out 
as a drop. The blood was readily removed by use of a capillary tube 
and transferred to the Gutzeit apparatus for testing. The question 
arose as to whether the blood might not get its arsenic from the integu- 
ment. To answer this question a drop of distilled water Avas used to 
wash the larva just before the blood was taken, and this water was 
tested for arsenic. In all, 135 tests were made, though not all tissues 
were tested each time. Frequently just the blood and the digestive 
tracts were tested, and all the earlier tests were made without testing 
the wash water. Each test was made with only one wireworm. 

RESULTS 

TESTS WITH CORNSTARCH PELLETS CONTAINING ARSENICALS 

The results of the tests with cornstarch pellets containing arsenic 
are shown in table 1 . At first it appeared that it would be very easy 
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to obtain the median lethal dose, as the wireworms usually buwwed 
into the poisoned pellets and apparently fed. They quickly riddled 
the cellucotton pads with their burrowing and at times molted in the 
cages. In all but the sodium arsenite and sodium arsenate groups a 
large proportion of the pellets were riddled. The repellency was 
about 10 percent for the unpoisoned pellets, 24 percent for the lead 
arsenate groups, 31 percent for the mercurous arsenite groups, 37 
percent for the paris green groups, 75 percent for the sodium arsenite 
groups, and 82 percent for the sodium arsenate groups. The alkalinity 
of the sodium salts of arsenic was not the cause of their high repellency, 
since the larvae that were placed with sodium hydroxide (pH 10) ex- 
hibited only a 30-percent repellency. 

In all cases where fast green was used, the dye spread by capillaiy 
action from the pellet into the cellucotton, in which the wireworms 
moved. Tests for arsenic on portions of some of the pads from the 
sodium arsenite cages showed that the arsenical also had spread into 
the pads. In one case it had reached a concentration of 0.05 mg per 
square centimeter of pad at the far end of the cage. 

In the sodium arsenate and sodium arsenite groups the attack was 
very slight; only 2 of the 19 wireworms that attacked the pellets were 
dead, and these contained arsenic in the digestive tract but not in the 
blood. In all but one case where arsenic was found in the blood the 
quantity was large. It was also found in these wireworms in readily 
measurable quantities in the muscle and fat, but was entirely lacking 
in the digestive tract. In the one case where arsenic was found in the 
blood of a living wireworm tlie quantity was minimal and barely 
recognizable. Similar sublethal quantities were found in the digestive 
tract of four live individuals. 


Table \. --Resvlis obtained in teats on wireworms confined with arsenical pellets 


Material added to cornstarcb 

Wireworms used 

Pellets attacked 

Wireworms showing fast 
green in digestive tract 

Live wireworms not tested 
for arsenic i i 

Wireworms tested 

No arsenic 
found 

Arsenic found 

1 In digestive 
tract 

In Wood 

Alive 

•s 

s 

Alive 

1 

P 

1 > 

< 

Dead 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

lioad arsenate 

29 

20 


17 

g 

1 

0 

] 


0 

li^d arsenate and fast green 

20 

17 

6 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Paris green 

25 

16 


13 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Paris green and fast green 

18 

12 

1 

8 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mercurous arsenite 

8 

6 


2 

5 

Q 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

Mercurous arsenite and fast green 

8 

6 

1 

4 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Sodium arsenate 

25 

4 


10 

7 

0 

0 

1 

Q 


Sodium arsenate and fast green 

19 

4 

1 

0 1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Sodium arsenite 

25 

6 


7 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Sodium arsenite and fast green 

19 

5 

1 

« 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Checks; 











Oornstarcb alone 

25 

23 


13 

10 

2 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

Fast green 

26 

22 

12 

15 

9 

ll 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sodium hydroxide (pH 10) 

10 

7 


9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total..*.... 

250 

X48 

22 

126 

09 

6 

4 


1 

17 


i All dead wireworms were tested for arsenic. 
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TESTS WITH CORNSTARCH PELLETS CONTAINING NONARSENICALS 

The results of the tests with nonarsenical pellets are shown in table 
2. Of the 25 wirewoiTns that received cornstarch alone, the 9 that 
are recorded as giving negative results either failed to feed or gave 
negative tests for starch when the content of the midintestine was 
studied. The iodine test did not reveal starch in the digestive tract 
even though the pellets showed clearly that a portion of the starch 
had been removed. The sugar test failed to demonstrate the pres- 
ence of sugar in the digestive-tract content, though this might be ac- 
counted for by the small quantity of material available for the tests. 
The 1 6 doubtful cases were those individuals that were used as checks 
in other experiments and were not tested specifically for starch. 

Of the 25 wireworms that were given access to the cornstarch and 
fast green, the 9 reported as doubtful were those that were not dis- 
sected and in which fast green was not visible through the integument, 
though the pellets had been attacked. Fast green is a hydrogen-ion 
indicator, the range being comparable with that of methyl red. There 
was no indication of an alkaline reaction in any part of the digestive 
tract. The doubtful cases with lampblack, neutral red, and Sudan 
III were those in which the color in the digestive tract was not suffi- 
ciently intense. Sudan III colored the fat bodies of all wireworms 
confined with this material, but was not definitely recognizable in the 
digestive tract in any case. The two doubtful cases with iodine 
were those in which a brown coloration was noted in the tract but it 
was not definitely caused by the iodine. This material appears to be 
repellent to wireworms. 


Table 2. — Results of tests on wireworms confined with nonarsenical pellets 


Material added to cornstarch 

Wire- 

worms 

used 

Pellets 

attacked 

Dead 

wire- 

worms 

Wireworm,s in which material 
was recognizable in digestive 
tract 

Positive 

Doubtful 

Negative 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

None... 

25 

23 

2 

0 

16 

9 

Fast green 

2.5 

22 

1 

12 

0 

4 

Graphite 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Lampblack 

12 

0 

1 

5 

3 

4 

Iodine 

8 

4 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Neutral red 

7 

4 

0 

2 

1 

4 

Sudan III 

4 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 


TESTS WITH ARSENICAL SOLUTIONS 

It was noted in the experiments with the pellets that arsenic en- 
tered the blood but not the digestive tracts of wireworms that were 
on saturated cellucotton pads in which arsenic was found to be present. 
In preliminary trials submereed ^rewomis gained weight very rap- 
idly, some larvae more than doubling their weight in 2 weeks. Table 
3 gives the results of some experiments designed to determine the rate 
of increase in weight of larvae after various periods of submergence in 
sodium arsenite solution. The wireworms soon became bloated and 
turgid, and after 4 days certain individuals were hard to handle be- 
cause of the danger of causing a rupture. As they were weighed in 
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groups of 10, a single ruptured individual would cause a considerable 
drop in the average weight. Dissection of some of the bloated wire- 
worms showed that the digestive tract was slightly swollen, but not in 
proportion to the rest of the body. Mortality studies showed that 
the rate of killing was proportional to the time of exposure and the 
concentration of sodium arsenite. Saturated solutions of lead arse- 
nate did not kill 100 percent of the wireworms even after submergence 
for a week. The mortality of the larvae in this material was com- 
parable with that in distilled water for the same period. 


Table 3. — /?ate of increase in weight of wireworms submerged in sodium arseruie 

solutions 


Co7icen- 

tration 

of 

sodium 

arsenite 

Average 
original 
weight of 
wireworms 

Average gain In w’eight of wireworms aft.er submergence for— 

3 hours 

6 hours 

12 hours 

24 hours 

48 hours 

96 hours 

102 hours 

384 hours 

Percent 

Milligrams 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

» 0.00 

24.2 

14.1 

2:1.3 

38.8 

58.3 

75.1 j 

70.0 

77.7 

* 67. 4 

.25 

24.1 

15.7 

24.0 

35.0 

62.0 

71.2 ! 

74,0 

* 72. 5 

*84.7 

.50 

24.3 

11. « 

22.6 

40.5 

65.6 

71.8 1 

84.2 

85.2 

*72.0 

1.00 

24.3 

10.8 

20.0 

30. 3 

46.5 

60. 2 

78.8 

82.8 

88.4 

2.00 

24.1 

0.1 

14.0 

•28.0 

45.0 

6.5.8 

2 6*2. 1 

1 

» 80. 1 

*63.8 


I DistilletV water. 

* 1 or more individuals ruptured. 


Table 4. — Quantity of arsenic found in parts of wireworms that had been submerged 
in '^-percent sodium arsenite solution 


Arsenic found • after submergence for— 


Fart tested 

3 hours 

18 hours 

24 hours 

48 hours 

96 hours 

144 hours 

Wash water 

None 

(2) - 

Trace 

Trace... 

Much 

Little 

None 

(2) 

Blood- 

Little 

Much 

Much 

Much 
... do 

Much * 

Little 

Trace 

None 

- - do . 

Fat-. 

Trace 

do 

do 

None 

Little 

None 

....—do 

do 

Little 

Digestive tract 

Nerve 

ITcart 

None 

do..... 

Trace 

None . - 

None 

Trace 

do i 

None 

Trace 

None 

Trace 

Tracheae. 

Muscle 

do j 

Trace j 

do 

Trace 

None 

Little 

.... do 

do ... 

Little 

Little 

do 

Little. 

Integument 


(2) 

do 

do 







J92 hours 


Trace. 

Much.8 

Do. 

Trace. 

None. 

1 ) 0 . 


Much. 

Little. 


J '‘Trace indicates 2 micrograms or less; “little,” more than 2 luicrograms and less than 10 mlorograuis; 
“much,” 10 or more micrograins. 

• * Not tested. 

» More than could be recorded on test paper. 


Since the increase in weight of the submerged wireworms indicated 
that liquids do permeate the body wall, the next problem was to find 
out whether the arsenical salts are carried through with the liquids. 
Tests for arsenic in various parts of individual wireworms that had 
been submerged are reported m table 4. In this table it is shown that 
the quantity of arsenic in the blood increases with the increase in total 
weight as recorded in table 3. The wash water, on the other hand, 
does not show any such consistent increase. When the larvae were 
taken out of the solution, rinsed, and placed on a moist blotter, there 
was an increase in the quantity of arsenic that coiild be washed off the 
integument as time elapsed, some tests showing as much as 6 micro- 
grams. The quantity of arsenic in the fat bodies varied in general 
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with the quantity of fat and with the length of exposure. The diges- 
tive tract, the nerve cxird, and the heart showexl practically no arsenic, 
but in the case of the last two this may have been due in part to their 
small size. The tracheae were consistently free of arsenic. Both the 
muscles and the integument showed relatively large <juan titles of 
arsenic. The muscles usually contained more arsenic than the 
integument. 

DISCUSSION 

Contrary to expectation, in the tests with pellets containing arsenic 
those wireworms that apparently fed did not die. It was noted that 
certain of the poisoned pellets were markedly repellent to the wire- 
worms. This repellency was found to be more or less in proportion 
to the solubility of the arsenical present. Nevertheless, the majority 
of the wireworms that were killed were in tlie cages with the highly 
repellent and highly soluble sodium arsenate or sodium arsenitc. It 
was further found that the majority of those that were killed had not 
attacked the poisoned pellets, and that arsenic was not present in their 
digestive tracts. In only three cases, or about 1 .5 percent of the tests, 
was arsenic found in tlie alimentary canal in quantities sullicient to 
kill. In four other cases the poison was found there, but not in fatal 
quantities, and the wireworms were still active and appeared normal 
until they were killed for examination. 

Wireworms were repeatedly noted burrowing into arsenically poisoned 
pellets, with no apparent ill effects. This led to the question as to 
whether solids are ever eaten by wireworms. Langenbuch (3) decided 
that it was necessary for foods to be in solution before they would be 
ingested. Repeated observations at this laboratoiy showed that soil 
particles were never recognizable in the gastric content, which fact 
seems to support that view. Lampblack, however, was found in the 
digestive tracts of several wireworms that had burrowed into pellets 
containing that material. This showed that solids may be ingested 
if the particle is small enough. Fine graphite, on the other hand, has 
a particle size a little larger than that of lampblack, and it was rejected 
in every case where it was tried. 

The I^icific coast wireworni possesses a mechanical means of 
preventing undesirable substances from entering the digestive tract. 
In the anterior part of the buccal cavity there are tw’o sclerotic plates 
which fit tightly together when relaxed, closing off the digestive tube 
completely. These plates can be separated only by contractions of 
large muscles which are attached to them and which are controlled by 
the central nervous system. In addition, there are more than a 
thousand bristlelike hairs in the preoral cavity, distributed over the 
anterior edge of the ventral closing plate, on the hypopharynx, and on 
the mandibles, maxillae, and labial palpi, which act as a filtering 
device to keep large particles from reaching the digestive tube. This 
apparatus is pi*obabIy sufficient to prevent even undesirable soluble 
materials from entering the digestive tract. The fact that dyes and 
other nonpoisonous materials were taken in indicates that the larvae 
have sensdria and can discriminate against the arsenicals. It is 
concluded, therefore, that the reason arsenically poisoned baits do 
not kill wireworms is that arsenicals are repellent to them and the 
larvae do not ingest the poison even when they do come to the baits. 

Cornstarch, which has a larger particle size than graphite, was 
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never recognized in the gastric content. Com as well as wheat is 
considered a desirable food for wireworms, frequently being used in 
rearing experiments. In such experiments the wireworms are com- 
monly found cleaning the starch completely from the seed coat, leav- 
ing no pile of rejected refuse. It appears, then, that either very fine 
gnnding or predigestion must take place. The failure of the iodine 
test to show its characteristic blue color when applied to the gastric 
content indicates that predigestion must take place and that the starch 
is reduced at least to achroodextrin before it reaches the stomach. 
Iodine-stained starch was burrowed into, but the gastric content 
failed to show either the starch granules or the typical starch-iodine 
color, which also indicated that predigestion had taken place if the 
starch was eaten. The tests for reducing sugar were inconclusive. 
The failure to obtain a positive test did not necessarily mean that 
digestion beyond achroodextrin had not taken place. The quantity 
of material for each test was so small that the reduced copper could 
easily have been overlooked. 

Fast green was frequently found in the bodies of wireworms that 
had access to pellets containing the dye. At times it was found in 
the wireworms even though the pellets had not been attacked. The 
capillary action of the fast green through the cellucotton pads gave 
the suggestion that soluble arsenicals might also move through the 
pads. Tests showed this to be true, and thus it was seen that sodium 
arsenite and sodium arsenate were brought in contact with the body 
of the wireworm even though the pellets were not attacked. 

By far the greatest number of wireworms that died in the cages 
with the poisoned pellets did not have so much as a trace of arsenic 
in their digestive tracts, ^ost of them did, however, have large 
quantities of arsenic in the blood. The arsenic must therefore have 
entered the body by some means other than by way of the mouth. 
Tliis finding is contrary to that of Siibklew (5), who states that salts 
must enter the body through the digestive tract. 

Wlien the wireworms were submerged in arsenical solutions, tliey 
took on weight rather rapidly. In the first 6 hours this increase was 
between 20 and 24 percent, except in the hypertonic 2-percent solu- 
tion. Tests for arsenic showed that the quantity of arsenic in the 
blood increased according to the time of submergence. The arsenic 
in the digestive tract did not increase noticeably, and the concentra- 
tion of arsenic in the haemocele was constantly and increasingly 
greater than in the gastric content, showing conclusively that tlie 
arsenic did not enter by either the mouth or the anus. 

These facts leave only two possible ways in which the arsenic may 
enter the body, through the tracheae or through the integument. The 
former is eliminated in the finding of a complete lack of arsenic in the 
tracheae, and by the observation that these organs were filled with 
BIT in all cases where dissections were made. These tubes filled with 
liquid only after they had been cut and the gases allowed to escape. 
The integument, then, is the only tissue through which the arsenic 
could have passed. This is contrary to the generally accepted idea, 
recently reiterated by Wigglesworth (10, p. £), that the integument 
is impermeable. Mellanby (6), too, in his study on site of loss of 
water from insects, concludes that all the integument is watertight. 
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Subklew {9) admitted that water might pass through the integument 
but denied that salts could pass through that tissue. The present 
study shows definitely that at least the sodium salts of arsenic, when 
in solution, can and do pass through the integument of the wire- 
worm. The finding of arsenic in the body wall supports this conclu- 
sion, as does the recent work of O^Kane and Glover (8) and Lepesme 
(^). 

SUMMARY 

This paper reports a series of experiments designed to explain the 
failure of baits poisoned with arsenicals to attract and kill wire- 
worms. Experiments are also presented that show how and where 
soluble arsenical salts in solution may enter the body of the wireworm. 

In the early experiments the wireworms were confined in metal and 
glass cages, on moist celluootton pads with cornstarch pellets. These 
pellets were made by mixing various arsenicals or nontoxic materials 
with cornstarch, either with or without the addition of dyes, and 
casting the moistened mass. The test for arsenic was by the Gutzeit 
method, but in a modified apparatus reduced to the size that samples 
of one drop or less could be tested, and an alkaline digestion was used. 

Arsenicals were found to be r^ellent to wireworms mo^e or less in 
proportion to their solubility. The majority of wireworms that were 
killed in these experiments were confined with the more repellent 
materials. Furthermore, most of the wireworms that died had no 
arsenic in the digestive tract, but had large quantities in the blood. 
Very firm, solid substances were demonstrated as being ingested, and 
certain soluble ones were taken in. Arsenicals were rejected, even 
though the pellets containing them were burrowed into. The sensory 
control of the closing mechanism in the buccal cavity may account for 
the rejection of the arsenic. 

In the latter part of the study the wirewonns were submerged in 
arsenical solutions and the various tissues tested for the presence of 
arsenic. Water containing sodium arsenite entered the bodies of the 
wireworms, carrying the arsenic with it. It did not enter by way of 
the mouth, anus, or tracheae, but through the integument, which was 
found to be pervious both to water and to the sodium salts of arsenic. 
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RATE OP SPREAD OF SURFACE FIRES IN THE PONDER- 
OSA PINE TYPE OP CALIFORNIA ‘ 

By John R. Cuiiuy, senior silviculturist, and Wallace L. Fons, assistant engineer, 
California Forest and Range Experiment Station ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Studies of forest-fire behavior have as their broad objective the 
determination of the natural laws governing primary ignition and 
subsequent rate of spread of fires in forests and in related types of 
inflammable vegetation. The purpose of such studies is to provide 
an improved foundation for fire control, a major activity in American 
forestry. Scientific evaluation of the factors affecting fire behavior 
cannot replace experience gained in fire-control operations. Such 
research can, however, supplement experience by providing informa- 
tion not obtainable on the fire line and, by explaining observed fire 
phenomena, make them more understandable and predictable. Fire- 
l)eliavior studies are needed to give information essential to the 
extension of methods of forecasting fire danger, to permit determina- 
tion of size-of-crew and speed-of-attack requirements, and, finally, to 
promote development of fire-suppression tactics and strategy. 

Gisborne {S),^ Stickel (.9), Nichols,^ and others have studied forest- 
fire ignition hazard through the determination of variations in fuel- 
moisture content under varying weather conditions, relating these 
moisture variations to ignitibility through tests with various fire- 
brands. Through the work of these investigators we know that with 
ordinary firebrands — as matches, smoking materials, and small 
campfires — ignition occurs only when the forest fuels contain moisture 
amounting to less than 30 percent of the dry weight of the fuel. These 
studios have also resulted in an understanding of the influence of 
meteorological factors on moisture variations in the fuel, permitting 
estimation of moisture from a knowledge of weather factors. 

Show (60 first studied rate of spread in 1916 and 1917, using small 
test fires. As a result of observations made on 33 fires during this 
period, he concluded that fires burning imder conditions favorable to 
rapid spread tend to burn with acceleration, while slower-burning 
fires tend to burn at a steady rate. His observations also led him to 
conclude that the effect of wind could bo expressed as a function of 
the square of the wind velocity. Through theoretical analyses of 
the factors influencing combustion in the open, Hawley (4) and 
Gray ^ have contributed in a major way to the advancement of fire- 
behavior knowledge. Show and Kotqk, in analyzing the California 
fire records, have broadly defined the influence of cover type (8) and 

1 Received for i>ublioation December 16, 1937; issued August. 1938. 

* Maintained in cooperation with the University of California at Berkeley, ("alif. 
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weather factors (7) on rate of spread. These studies have resulted in 
determination of the speed of attack required for effective suppression 
under hazardous conditions. 

The present study may be considered a continuation of the work 
begun by Show in 1916. The primary purpose of both studies was 
the exploration and definition of the relationships between fuel, fuel 
moisture, weather factors, and rate of spread. Pure stands of pon- 
derosa pine {Finns ponderosa Dougl.) were chosen for these experi- 
ments because it was the simplest fuel type available and because it 
is an extensive and commercially important timber type. By initiat- 
ing studies in a simple typo, it was considered probaDie that relation- 
ships would be developed of value to the extension of rate-of-speed 
information to other more complex types. 

DETAILS OF STUDY 

SELECTION OP VARIABLES 

Studies of fire behavior are made complex (1) by the number of 
factors involved and (2) by the variation found in these factors from 
place to place and from time to time within the forest. Wind normally 
fluctuates widely both in intensity and direction, and this character- 
istic is intensified in the forest by the resistance offered by the foliage 
and tree trunks. Fuels in themselves vary widely from place to 
place within the stand, and the moisture content of fuels is constantly 
changing with changes in weather conditions. 

Six primary factors are recognized in rate-of-spread studies, viz: 
(1) Fuel size and arrangement; (2) moist me content of the fuel; 
(3) air supply (wind mpvement); (4) slope of the ground; (5) the 
tendency of Ares to burn at an increasing rate, or the effect of time; 
and (6) size of the fire. The first five factors listed are independent 
variables while the sixth is the variable under study, or the dependent 
variable. Although other important variables may bo denned by 
further research as affecting fire spread, the problem may at this 
stage be considered essentially one of relating rate of increase in foe 
size to concurrent variations in the five other variables listed. 

Present knowledge of the factors influencing combustion in the open 
contains no information on methods of measuring one factor, varia- 
tion in the physical characteristics of forest fuels. Hawley (4) has 
suggested the use of the surface-volume ratio as an approach, but the 
specific technique of measuring this, or any other fuel factor which 
might be used to explain rate-of-spread fluctuations, remains to be 
developed. This lack of a weU-denned theory and technique for the 
measurement of the fuel variable made it necessary in the present 
study to eliminate this factor so far as possible. This was the primary 
reason for the selection of the ponderosa pine type, which contains 
the most uniform fuel conditions to be found in California. Under 
some situations in this type, usually in dense even-aged stands, the 
fuels present consist almost entirely of a layer of pine needles from 
1 to 4 inches in thickness. 


SELECTION OP SITES 

Characteristic virgin stands of ponderosa pine were not suitable as 
sites for ^is study. They consist of groups of matme and over- 
mature trees interspersed with more open areas occupied with brush, 
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or reproduction of various ages. Litter accumulates to depths of 
4 to 5 inches within the dense groups, while a few feet away, in an 
opening between groups, the ground may be bare. Such fuel condi- 
tions were too uneven to meet the study specifications. 

Only two kinds of stand within the type were found with sufficiently 
uniform surface fuel. Optimum conditions were found within certain 
even-aged dense stands of ponderosa pine on the Shasta Experimental 
Forest, usually 45 to 50 years of age, and averaging about 600 trees 
to the acre, with an average diameter breast high of 9 inches, and a 
height of 60 feet. Certain uniform, relatively dense even-aged virgin 
stands in which the younger trees had been killed by light fires wore 
also well adapted to the study. Tlie generalizations made in this 
report as to surface fires in the ponderosa pine type should therefore 
be applied specifically only where the fuel conditions are uniform; 
that is, where the ground is completely covered by at least 1 inch of 
pine needles. 

Fortunately for the simplification of the first yearns study, the 
second-growth stands on the Shasta Experimental Forest occurrefl 
on level ground, permitting the elimination of slope as a variable and 
reducing the number of variables to be measured to four, viz: (1) 
Size of fire; (2) moisture of fuel; (3) wind velocity; and (4) effect of 
time. In all, tests wore conducted on 13 carefully selected sites 
during the first yearns study. During 1934, the fires were confined 
to two sites and included studies of fires on sloping ground. 

CONDUCT OP TESTS 

The primary factors measured on each fire were fuel moisture, wind 
velocity, perimeter at each 2-minute interval, and, where important, 
slope. In addition, several secondary factors were recorded, as 
depth of litter, air temperature, surface-fuel temperature, relative 
humidity, and liarometric pressure. 

For the plotting of perimeter, steel stakes were set at 5-foot inter- 
vals on lines radiating from the central ignition point. With these 
stakes in place it was practical for the plotter to enter the perimeter 
of the fires directly on polar coordinate paper. Figure 1 illustrates 
a fire 8 minutes after ignition on a typical test plot. Plotting was 
ordinarily done on a sketching tripod, as shown. 

Samples for moisture-content determinations were gathered imme- 
diately before the start of the fire. Two methods were used at differ- 
ent tunes during the tests. The first consisted of gathering two 
samples, one in an open exposed part of the test plot, and a second in 
a more dense, covered portion. By the second method a single 
sample was taken of the top needles over the whole plot. Because 
rather wide variations were found over the plots, the average moisture 
value obtained by the second method proved the most useful. Sam- 
ples were collected in friction-lid cans and were weighed the day of 
collection. Because of lack of facilities in the field, all moistxu*e 
determinations were made at one time, at the end of the field season. 
The initial moisture determinations were based on ordinary oven- 
drying procedure. Later, studies by Buck (1) led to the use of a 
more accurate and speedy xylene distillation method. Moisture 
percentages used in this report have all been reduced to the xylene 
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distillation standard, which is about 1.5 percent higher in indicated 
moisture content than originally computed on an oven-dry basis. 
The measurement of wind velocities on the test fires presented 
problems in the selection of an instrument and in the choice of height 
above ground surface at which the measurement Avould best represent 
the influence of wind on rate of spread. Wind velocities within closed 
stands are relatively light in comparison with concurrent velocities in 
the open, but nevertheless have a great influence on rate of spread. 
The ordinary three-cup anemometer was found to lack the sensitivity 
required for* measuring these light winds. The Biram type (fig. 2) is 
much more sensitive and was used on all fires studied. To adapt this 
anemometer to the study of test fires, it was mounted on bearings, 
and provided with a vane to maintain its axis parallel to the wind 



Fjgvbe l.—Test fire in typical even*aged stand of ponderosa pine 8 minutes after ignition. The uniform 
nature of tbe fuel is characteristic of the locations sought in these experiments. 


direction. So adapted , this type is recommended for all similar studies . 
An anemometer on the hot-wire principle was tried later, but pro- 
duced records no more useful than those obtained with the Biram 
type. After some experimentation, 30 inches above ground surface 
wp selefdnd as the desirable standard height for measurement of 
wind velocities, and throughout the study the anemometers w^ere so 
mounted, ^ilthough an automatic recorder was developed toward 
the end of the experiment, the data used in the analysis consisted 
entirely of velocities recorded visually each 30-second interval over 
the period of the tests. 

Time records were taken with stop watches from the instant the 
match was applied. On a portion of the fires, temperatures attained 
by the fire during combustion were measured with thermocouples. 
Records of air temperatures, litter temperature, relative humidity, 
and barometric pressure were obtained with standard instruments. 
A detailed desenption, including needle depth, crown density, open- 
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ings in the canopy, and size of trees, was made for each plot. A 
running description of the behavior of each fire was a part of the 
routine observations. 

On the smaller fires, one man plotted perimeter, a second recorded 
wind movement, while a third made a running description of the fire. 
On the larger fires the number of men was increased to a maximum of 
seven, to allow more 
men for recording wind 
velocity, plotting per- 
imeter, and operating 
the thermocouple 
apparatus. 

In the test-fire pro- 
cedure, after the selec- 
tion of the test plot 
by the chief of party, 
a crew set the lines of 
stakes, using compass 
and tape, and taking 
care to disturb as little 
as possible tlie natural 
condition of the sur- 
face litter. While this 
work was proceeding 
anotlier crew removed 
from the plot all large 
limbs and other debris 
which might influence 
the spread, and trim- 
med low dead branches 
which miglit tend to 
make the fire crown. 

Jn the early experi- 
ments, fire lines were 
cleaned around the test 
plots, but this practice 
was later abandoned, 
since the lines were sel- 
dom used , their prepa- 
ration required consid- 
erable time, and their 
use reduced the num- 
ber of plots that could Fwure 2.— Biram (vane) type anemometer mounted on a special 
be studied on any tripod and fitted with a large direction vane. 

one site. 

During the process of plot preparation, the plot description was 
made, emphasizing any abnormal or unusual features; record forins 
were prepared; and the anemometer was set up to windward within 
10 feet of the estimated reach of the fire line. Thermometers were 
exposed in the litter, to be read just prior to the start of the fire. 

Fire-fighting equipment was then assembled, water supplies in- 
spected, and the suppression crew distribiited. At tiiis point a check 
on the progress of all preparations made it possible to set a time for 
the start of the fire. The final records, temperature, humidity, and 
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litter moisture were taken within a 5-minute period preceding the 
starting time. 

The fire was started by applying a single match at the center stake 
and simultaneously the stop watches of the observers were started. 
Thereafter all records of wind, perimeter, and fire behavior were main- 
tained according to stop-watch readings. Perimeter was recorded on 
the smaller fires at each even 2-minute period. On larger fires it 
was found desirable for the plotter to travel continuously around the 
fire, marking the perimeter location and the time of observation to the 
second. The accumulated total wind movement was read at each 
30-second interval. 

At the conclusion of the test, the fires were stopped by the applica- 
tion of water. With the edge of the fire dead, the smoldering litter 
was systematically extinguished to the center. By fast, thorough 
action it was usually possible to extinguish a test fire completely and 
to clear a fire line to mineral soil around it within 20 minutes of the 
end of the study. With experience, it was possible to obtain from two 
to five tests a day, depending on the area of the fires. Test plots 
were inspected regularly for several days following the fire. 

During the 1933 field season, 95 selected test fires were studied on 
the Shasta Experimental Forest, under uniform conditions in the 
ponderosa pine type. During this season, the fires were allowed to 
attain a size of one-sixtieth to one-fortieth of an acre, tiie maximum 
size readily extinguishable with the facilities available. The period 
of study was ordinarily 18 minutes, although some slow-burning fires 
were allowed to spread for 30 minutes or more. Extremely rapid- 
burning fires were, for reasons of safety, suppressed at 12 or 14 minutes. 

Preliminary analysis of the 1933 records showed that the data 
could be much improved through additional studies over a longer 
total burning period. Some data on the eflTect of slope were also 
desired. In 1934 an area in ponderosa pine was selected on the I^assen 
National Forest, 100 miles south of the 1933 center of work, and here 
69 fires were set, 46 of these being on slopes above 10 percent in grade. 
During this second season, the tests ran for 30 minutes on the 23 fires 
on level ground. These fires attained areas of 0.05 to 0.5 acre. The 
suppression problem was increased to an extent sufficient to reduce 
materially the number of fires studied. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DATA 

A cursory examination of the data available at the completion of 
the tests revealed large fluctuations in rate of spread at different hours 
of the day. A fire at 7 a. m, might reach a perimeter of 25 feet in a 
12-minute period and later, on the same day, another might attain 
150 feet during the same burning period. Even average values fluc- 
tuated widely with time of day, as shown in table 1. 

The summer climate of northeastern California is remarkably uni- 
form. During the period of these tests, little or no precipitation 
occurred and clouds were uncommon. Minimum temperatures at 
night ranged from 30® to 55® F., while maximum day temperatures 
were within a range of 70® to 90®. Kelative humidities in the summer 
at this elevation (4,000-5,000 feet) vary from 100 percent in the early 
moniing hours to a minimum of 10 to 11 percent in the early afternoon. 
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Table 1. — Hourly averages of rate~of -spread factors of fires, 1933-34 


Hour of day 

Fires 

Area in 12 
minutes 

Per- 
imeter 
in 12 
minutes 

Wind 
velocity 
per hour 

.Moisture 

content 

Relative 

humidity 

Air tem- 
perature 

A. M.: 

Number 

Square feet 

Feet 

MiUe 

Percent 

Percent 

0 p 

7 

1 

60 

30 

0.0 

12.5 

45.0 

72.0 



6 

96 

36 

.3 

10.0 

60.8 

58.7 

y„ 

12 1 

164 

44 

.9 

9.9 

42.9 

66.9 

10 

21 

285 

62 

2.1 

9.1 

31.8 

73.7 

ij 

14 

320 

66 

1.7 

8.6 

28.4 

76. .T 

12 * - 

2 

295 

64 

1.2 

. 7.6 

22.5 

83.0 

P. M.: 

1 

H 

476 

84 

I 2.0 

7.0 

22.2 

83.2 

2 

17 

458 

80 

2.0 

6.6 

22.9 

81.4 

3.... - 

11 

328 

67 

I 1.3 

7.1 

22.8 

81.0 

4 

11 

257 

60 

1 1.1 

6.8 

23.3 

82.5 

r, ... 

3 

212 

64 


6.9 

31.7 

78.3 

(L. 

2 

104 

38 

.0 

8.0 

48.5 

68.0 

7 . ^ . 

1 

133 

42 

.5 

8.3 

63. 0 

08.0 

s 

2 

166 

48 

.8 

9.0 

54.5 

66.5 


One striking fact illustrated by table 1 is the average low wind 
velocity recorded on these fires. From this it might be inferred that 
the tests were conducted purposely at times of light wind. In fact, 
however, windy conditions were sought rather than otherwise, but 
velocities within the stands were seldom greater than 3.5 miles per 
hour and then only for short periods. This was due to high efficiency 
of the timber as a windbreak. It can be stated as a result of these 
observations, and on the strength of further studies by the authors, 
that winds near the ground in moderately dense stands seldom attain 
a velocity greater than 3 miles an hour even when in the open they 
reach 30 or more miles an hour. 

The tendency illustrated in the table for high wind velocity and 
low moisture content to occur during the same periods was noted in 
conducting the tests. Wind in the area where the tests were located 
is largely controlled by tliermal convection, with the strongest move- 
ment during that part of the day when air temperature is highest. 
Absolute humidity tending to remain constant, the moisture content 
of light fuels in the areas studied responded quickly to changes in 
temperature. While this phenomenon is undoubtedly character- 
istic of other forests, it is particularly pronounced in the summer 
climate of interior California where air conditions are character- 
istically stable. 

The average moisture content of litter shown in table 1 ranges from 
6.6 to 12.5. The total range on these plots was from 4.0 to 13.5 
percent. Since all fires were studied during a period when rain had 
not fallen for several weeks, it may be assumed that these variations 
are the result of diurnal fluctuations in atmospheric conditions. 

Figure 3 illustrates characteristic types of perimeter records. The 
lines on the chart represent the margin between flames and unburned 
litter at successive 2-minute interval. On the slower fires the width 
of the flaming area was about 6 inches, but on fast fires the flames 
might attain on the leeward side a width of several feet. 

The simplest type of fire is that shown in figure 3, A, where air 
movement is too light to affect spread appreciably. Such a fire soon 
develops into a thin ring of fire with the flames turning inward and 
upward as shown in figure 1. This tendency of flames to bum inward 
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is due to the displacement of the hot gases rising from the smoldering 
interior by cool air from outside the ring of fire. In the absence of 
changes in fuel conditions, fuel moisture, and wind, the rate of spread 
of such a fire would vary only during the period when the fire was 
becoming established, and with changes in the indraft due to variations 
in the volume of rising gases. The regularity shown in the burning 
rates of fires of this type gave support to the assumption of uniform 
fuel conditions. 



Figure 3.*— .^1, Diagram of slowly spreading fire: Average wind velocity 0.2 mile per hotir, fuel moisture 
content, 7.0 percent; perimeter shown at each 2-minute interval. B, Diagram of rapidly spreading fire 
with constant wind direction; Average wind velocity 2.0 miles per hour; fuol-moisture content 4.3 percent; 
perimeter shown at each 2-mlnute interval. C, Diagram of rapidly spreading fire with variable wind 
direction: Average wind velocity 1.1 miles per hour; fuel moisture-content 0.0 percent; perimeter shown at 
each 2-minuto interval. 

The chart of a fire burning under a wind of constant direction and 
under comparatively uniform velocity is shown in figure 3, B. Al- 
though fires starting under these conditions are at first not greatly 
affected by the wind, they spread much more rapidly after becoming 
established. The shape of the fire and the rate of spread are in this 
case very noticeably affected by a wind of an average velocity of 2 miles 
per hour. 

With a wind of more than 1 mile per hour, the influence on the size 
and shape of the flames is immediately noticeable. Flames on ^e 
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leeward side increase in size and turn outward, becoming with higher 
velocities approximately parallel with the surface of the ground. On 
the windward side, the flames arc reduced in intensity and driven 
toward the burned area. On the flames burning at right angles to its 
direction, the wind has apparently little effect. 

Figure 3, C illustrates a type of fire more characteristic of normal 
conditions than those shown in the two preceding charts. In this case 
the wind movement varied both in rate and direction. Fires behaving 
in this manner increase their area more rapidly than fires burning with 
a comparable velocity in one direction only. The effect on perimeter 
of such variation is, however, unimportant. 

METHOD OF ANALYSIS 

The first step in the analysis of the fire records consisted of measuring 
the perimeter increase from charts such as those shown in figure 3. 
Perimeter was obtained with a map measurer and checked to the 
nearest foot. These data, together with the corresponding data for 
wind velocity, moisture content, and time for the 118 fires on level 
ground, were then entered on 1,153 cards, each containing the com- 
plete record of one 2-minute interval. Because of the scarcity of data 
in the higher time classes, all cases above 22 minutes were eliminated. 
The reason that perimeter and not area was used is that the area of a 
circle, or an ellipse, increases in proportion to the square of its radius, 
while the perimeter increases in direct proportion to the radial in- 
crease. Tl)e rate at which the area of a fire increases is, consequently 
a function of the size of the fire, while the rate of perimeter increase is, 
geometrically speaking, independent of size. Furthermore, perimeter 
is of greater significance in fire control, as better representing the 
suppression effort required. 

"J"ho Pearsonian mathematical method of multiple linear correlation 
was first considered. Two difficulties presented themselves, however: 
(1 ) The relationships so derived would be linear, whereas it was con- 
sidered probable that the relationships were in part curvilinear; (2) this 
form of analysis is unsuited to definition of relationships where joint 
correlation exists; that is, where the influence of any one independent 
variable on the dependent variable is affected by the size of another 
independent variable. Show {6) discovered the presence of joint 
correlation in liis 1916 data and preliminary curves in the present 
analysis confirmed this finding. Consequently, methods which would 
permit the definition of joint correlation, if it existed, were desirable. 
These considerations led to the use of methods recommended by 
Ezekiel (2) for problems of joint correlation. Inasmuch as these 
methods enter into discussion of the analyses finally developed, they 
are explained in detail. 

First, all cards were sorted into 2-miiiute time groups. Next, the 
cards in each time class were sorted into three moisture classes — 
below 7.4 percent, 7.5-10.4, and 10.5 and more. A third segregation 
was then made within each moisture class, on wind velocity, five 
wind-velocity classes being recognized as follows: 0.0-0.9 miles per 
hour, 1.01. 9, 2.0-2.9, 3.0-3.9, and 4.0+. Eleven tables of the type 
shown in table 2 resulted, one for each 2-minutc period. 
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Table 2. — Summary of values of wind velocity ^ moisture content^ and perimeter for 
first ^-minute periods^^ on a basis of 118 fires on level ground 

FOR CLASS VALUE X3«0.0~7.4 


Class value Xj 

N 

Total Xi 

MeanXi 

Total Xi 

Mean Xs 

Total Xs 

Mean Xs 

0.0-0.9 

12 

94 

7.g 

8.7 

0.7 

79.2 

6.6 

LO-1.9 

23 

203 

8.8 

31.7 

1.4 

147.2 

6.4 

2.{)-2,9 

5 

43 

8.G 

11. 5 

2.3 

29.0 

5.8 

3.(>-3.9 

4 

44 

11.0 

14. .3 

3.6 

22.8 

5.7 

4.0+ 

4 

42 

10.5 

10. 0 

4.8 

25.2 

C.3 


FOR CLASS VALUE A^3«7.5-10.4 


0.0-0.9. 

23 

147 

6.4 

9.3 

0.4 

202.4 

8.8 

1.0-1. 9 

20 

137 

6.8 

26.7 

1.3 

182.0 

9.1 

2.0-2.9 

11 

81 

7.4 

26.8 

2.4 

3.2 

93.5 

8.5 

3.0-3.9 

1 

8 

8.0 

3.2 

7.8 

7.8 

4.0+ 

3 

25 

8.3 

13.1 

4.4 

26.1 

8.7 






FOR CLASS VALUE A’»«10.6+ 


0.0-0.9 

9 

2 

46 

9 

5.1 

4.5 

1.5 

2.3 

0.2 

1.2 

99.0 

21.6 

n.o 

10.8 

1.01.9 

2.02.9 

3.0-3.9 

1 

5 

- rrl 

5.0 

3.3 

3.3 

11.0 

11.0 

4-0+ 


1 

1 







>A'i» Perimeter increase in feet iier 2 minutes; Aj«wincl velocity in miles twr hour, average during 2- 
mlnule period; Aa=»moisture content in rwcent, based on xylene distillation method; iV^nuralw of cases. 


The next step was to plot the average value of the dependent 
variable (perimeter increase) on the average values of wind as a first 
approximation of the influence of that variable. Wind was used in 
the first approximation because preliminary studies had shown its 
influence to be most strongly defined. Three curves showing the 
effect of wind on perimeter increase, one for each moisture class, were 
constructed freehand for each time interval, a total of 33 curves in all. 
These curves served as a first approximation of the influence of wind 
velocity on perimeter increase throughout the entire range of moisture 
and time conditions. 

To determine the influence of moisture, a second series of approx- 
imation curves was drawn, using the first curves as a base, with mois- 
ture content plotted on the horizontal axis. After these plotted 
points were smoothed by freehand, a third approximation was made 
with time plotted on the horizontal axis. The fourth smoothing was 
made mth wind velocity plotted on the horizontal axis as in the first 
approximation. Changes in the relationships became smaller at each 
smoothing and were finally considered negligible after the seventh and 
final smoothing. 

Several correlation studies of this type were made from the data. 
The results obtained are dependent to some degree upon the first 
approximation, where the personal judgment of the one analyzing the 
data is important. Checks on the final results were made by smooth- 
ing in one correlation first on wind and in another first on moisture. 
Although the variations obtained in the final curves were not great, 
it was desirable to find a method of analysis less subject to this type 
of variation. 

As anticipated, joint correlation existed in the data and was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the change in the slope of the curves of wind 
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velocity with increasing time. Some changes were also noted in the 
slope of the moisture curves with variations in time. On the other 
hand) no tendency for the slope of the moisture-perimeter curves to 
vary with changes in wind velocity, or vice versa, was found in any of 
the several correlation studies made. This and the fact that the in- 
fluence of both wind and moisture worejestablished by these studies 
as linear led to a slightly different type of analysis. 

If joint correlation was not present between the wind and moisture 
factors, but only between time and these factors, it was apparent that 
multiple linear regressions could be obtained for each time interval, 
thus eliminating personal judgment in the preliminary curving process. 
The influence of time, a relationsliip known to be curvilinear, could 
then be determined by successive freehand smoothings. This process 
was followed as outlined, multiple linear regression equations being 
obtained for the influence of wind and moisture for each 2-minute 
interval. 

At this stage of the analysis a further check was obtained, on the 
presence of curvihnearity in the moisture-perimeter and wind-perim- 
eter relationships. Using the methods outlined by Mills (5), it was 
determined that no significant tendencies toward curvilinearity existed 
in any of the 1 1 correlations. 

The next step in the analysis consisted in smoothing the regres- 
sions to obtain an expression of the influence of time. This was ac- 
complished ill the same manner as has been outlined in the discussion 
of the preliminary analyses. As a result of this procedure, a higher 
index of correlation and lower standard error were obtained than where 
freehand smoothing methods only w^ere used. After the curves had 
been defined by successive smootliings an empirical formula was de- 
rived to express the curves mathematically. This formula and the 
method of derivation will be discussed subsequently. The analysis 
of the influences of slope on rate of spread, which was handled in a 
somewhat different manner, will also be discussed later. 

GENERAL RESULTS 

As an introduction to the results of the analysis, it may be well to 
review the theoretical aspects of combustion of wood as summarized 
by Hawley (4). The ignition temperature of dry wood is approxi- 
mately 540° F. Inasmuch as the temperature of combustion is in 
the neighborhood of 1,500°, it is apparent that combustion of finely 
divided wood substance will readily proceed, once ignition is estab- 
lished, even in the presence of appreciable amounts of moisture in the 
fuel. The influence of moisture is explained by the fact that before 
combustion of wood can take place, all water in it must be raised to 
212°, vaporized, and the vapor raised to the ignition temperature of 
wood, 540°. Theoretically the amount of heat produced permits 
combustion to the point where 5.71 parts of water are present to 1 
part of wood, assimiii^ full utilization of all heat produced in the 
vaporization of the moisture. From a practical standpoint, however, 
because of heat loss, wood will not bum even under forced draft if 
there are more than 2 parts of water to 1 part of wood. Under forest 
conditions, only a small proportion of the total heat of combustion 
will be available for this purpose. Any considerable moisture content 
in forest fuels thus slows down combustion, through decreasing the 
amount of heat available for ignition of nearby fuefe. 
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According to Hawley, at least 133 cubic feet of air are required to 
burn 1 pound of wood. This explains in part the influence of wind 
upon combustion. Wind also influences surface fires by forcing the 
flames close to the ground surface, thereby increasing radiation to the 
fuels. 

It is common experience that once a fire is established it tends to 
bum more readily. It has been generally assumed that forest fires 
rapidly increase their rate of spread with time. In this investigation, 



Figure 4. — Probable rate of perimeter Increase on level ground for various wind velocities and mobture 
content at 2 {A) and at 8 (if) minutes from start of fire. 

an attempt was made to evaluate the length of this establishment 
period. 

In the following discussion, the effects of wind, moisture, and time 
are treated separately, prior to a discussion of their combined effect. 

THE EFFECT OF WIND 

Smoothed curves showing the effect of wind throughout the ra^es 
of moisture and wind velocity are shown in figures 4 and 5. The 
representation of the influence of wind as linear is in disagreement 
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with th^ conclusions of Show (6). These earlier conclusions are 
apfiarenUy explained by the fact that it was impossible, with the 
limited data available in the earlier study, to separate the influence 
of moisture from the influence of wind, t'he presence of intercorrela- 



Fkiurk 6.-— Probable rate of perimeter increase on level ground for various wind velocities ami moisture 
content at 14 {A) and at 20 <B) minutes from start of fire. 

tion between wind and moisture was apparently not taken into account 
in this early work. In the present analysis, it has been possible to 
consider the influence of each variable within a small range of varia- 
tion of the other variables. 
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A second characteristic of these curves deserving comment is the 
change of slope with increase in time. At 2 minutes, for instance, rate 
of spread increases about 0.3 foot with an increase of 1 mile per hour 
in wind velocity; at 20 minutes the increase is slightly more than 2 feet. 
The fact that joint correlation does not exist between moisture and 
wind is shown by the same slope of the lines for all moisture classes. 

THE EFFECT OF MOISTURE 

The influence of variations in moisture content of the litter is shown 
in figure 6. As in the case of wind velocity, the relationship shown 



Figure 6.— Probable rate of perimeter increase on level Rround for various values of litter moisture content 
and various wind velocities at 2 (A) and at 20 minutes (B). 

is linear throughout the range of time smee start of fire; the slope of 
the moisture curves is negative. Onty sufficient curves are shown to 
illustrate the general character of the moisture-perimeter relationship. 

Joint correlation between time and moisture is shown by the varia- 
tion in the slope of the moisture curves with changes in time; the 
variations, however, are Jess pronounced than in the case of the perim- 
eter-wdnd curves. Because of this joint correlation, it is difficult to 
generalize broadfy on the influence of either the wind or moisture. 
If any one time is selected, a relative comparison of the influence of 
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wind and moisture content is possible. At the 20-minute time inter- 
val the influence of 1 percent variation in moisture is approximately 
0.4 foot in perimeter (fig. 6, B). At the same period, the influence of 



1 mile per hour in wind velocity is 2.0 feet (fig. 5, B), This ratio of 
1 to 5 emphasizes the importance, as defined in this study, of wind on 
rate of spread, once a fire is started. In making this or similar com- 
parisons, it diould be remembered that the wind velocities shown are 
those measured within the stand, and do not correspond to those 
measured in the open. A relatively large increase of vdnd velocity 
in the open would be required to increase velocity within the stand 
from 3 to 4 miles per hour. 
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THE EFFECT OP TIME 

The effect of time on rate of spread, or, as it might be expressed, 
the tendency of small fires to accelerate their rate of spread under 
various moisture and wind conditions, is illustrated in figure 7 . Curves 
are shown for two moisture classes only — 5 and 11 percent. It 
will bo noted that, under low wdnd, fires tend to assume a constant 
rate of perimeter increase after the first few minutes of burning. 
With higher winds, the length of the period over wluch acceleration 
occurs increases and at the higher velocities the increase is still 
appreciable at 22 minutes. Presumably, however, under constant 
wind and moisture conditions, surface fires of this type would tend 
at the end of one-half hour or slightly more to burn at a steady or 
only slightly increasing rate. 



<0 

UJ 


MOISTURE CONTENT (PERCENT) 

Fjouke 8.*— I'robablc rate of perimeter inercasc on level ground for various values of litter moisture con tout 
and time from start of fire witli wind velocity at 3 miles per hour. * 


COMBINED INFLUENCE OF" WIND, MOISTURE, AND TIME 

Consideration of the manner in which the three variables— wind, 
moisture, and time — act in combination to produce various rates of 
spread is made complex by the presence of joint correlation betw'cen 
time and the other independent variables. In general, it may be 
said that the influence of both moisture content and w'ind are direct, 
i. e., linear; and that a variation of 1 percent in moisture will influence 
the rate of spread by 0.4 foot per minute, while a change of wind 
velocity of 1 mile per hour will result in a variation in perimeter of 
about 2 feet per minute. These values are attained, however, only 
after the fire has burned for some time and they are not constant but 
vary with the period during which the fire has been burning. Ap- 
parently fires tend to reach a constant perimeter increase under 
unchanging moisture and wind conditions, but the time when this 
occurs cannot be closely defined from this study. It would appear, 
however, that the effect of time would be remove<i in most cases 
after 30 to 46 minutes. Figures 8 and 9 have been constructed to 
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show the variation in the effect of wind and moisture with time for 
the span of these tests. 

Figure 10 is a drawing of a model constructed to show these rela- 
tionships simultaneously. In this model, lines cutting through the 
diagram define the rate of spread values for various values of wind 
and moisture at a given time period. 

The combined influence of wind, moisture, and time on rate of 
perimeter increase may be more definitely expressed in mathematical 
terms. From figures 4, and 6, and 4, 5, and 6, 5, it is obvious 
that the relationsliips between perimeter, wind, and moisture for any 



FmuK£ Probable rate of perimotor increase on level ground at various times from start of fire and at 
various wind velocities, fca: litter moisture content of 7 percent. 


particular time interval, as 2 minutes, may be expressed by a linear 
equation of the form 

M+k" V (1) 

in wliich 


p=rate of ^rimeter increase in feet per minute 
F=wind velocity in n^es per hour 
A/= moisture content in percent 

The use of the minus sign with the moisture factor is explained by the 
slope of the moisture-perimeter curve. If formulas are derived for 
each time period it wul be found that the constants k' and will 
var^ as some function of time. If they could be expressed mathe- 
matically and introduced into the formula, a mathematical expression 
of rate of perimeter increase at any time would result. 

To do this, v^ues of k* for various times from the smoothed curves 
were plotted on time. The variation in k' with time is small ; in theory 
it should become constant after a short period. Witbin the limit of 
22 minutes, however, it is practical to treat tire relationship as linear, 






Fioueb 10.— Chart showing relation between wind velocity, moisture content, time from start, and probable 
rate of perimetw Increase, for surface fir^ in ponderosa pine needles on level ground, 

V are zero. This value, so derived, is 6.35, a constant for any time. 
The hnal equation is: 

M+k" V (2) 

in which ^ 

p=^r&te of increase in perimeter in feet per minute 
f time in minutes from start of fire 
. and constants determined from table 3 
; ?"«wind velodty in miles per hour 

Misialaoistiu^ cont^ 
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Tm EFFECT OF SLOPE 

Inasmuch as forest topography is usually mountainous^ and slope 
is recognized as an important factor in spread^ this discussion womd 
be incomplete without some consideration of the slope factor, which 
has been omitted up to this point mainly to simplify the problem. 
Studies of slope were conducted under both laboratory and field condi- 



Fiqxjrb 11.— iit eSeot of time on oon$tant in equation p«>ft.36— fc' M+k** V4/(SV}. B, efteot of time 
on constant kf' in equation p-.8.86~*' Af+it" K+ASV). 

tions. Field studies were in all respects similar to those described for 
fires on level ground. 

In the study in the forest fire laboratory of the University of Cali- 
fornia a series of small fires were allowed to spread in a 4^ by 10-foot 
burning pan at zero wind velocity and at slopes vaiying from 5 to 50 
percent. Because of the small scale of the eimeriments, ponderosa 
{une needles were cut to a uniform length of IK inches to produce a 
slow-bmnin^, uniform fuel. It was impracti^^ in these studies to 
measure pa:ain^ter inoreasei huear s^ad being used iostead. ^ Previ- 
ous studito had shown that & was closely rdated to increase 
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in perimeter, and that generalizations true of one were applicable to 
the other. 



SLOPE (PEPCENT) 


Fiuure 12.—^, Efitoct of slope on longitudinal axis of fires in feet at 3 minutes. H, Efiect of sIoi)e on lateral 
axis-of fires in feet at 3 minutes. Basis for A and B: 59 laboratory fltes under constant moisture content 
and 0 wind velocity. 

Table 3. — Valuea of k% h'% if', and if", for calculating rale of perimeter increase 
and total perimeter , equations S and 4 
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The important contributions of the laboratory study were (1) an 
indication of the tyi>e of curve representing the effect of slope on 
increase on the longitudinal axis and (2) evidence that slope had 
apparently no effect on the spread of fire at right angles to the slope 
direction ; these indications are illustrated in figure 12. This study did 
not result, however, in any quantitative evaluation of the relative 
effect of slope, moisture, and wind upon rate of spread. 

The field study comprised 46 fires at slopes of 10 to 30 percent. 
These were too few to permit the type of analysis used in determining 



wind, moisture, and time relationships. It was decided, therefore, to 
determine the approrimate relation of slope and perimeter through 
the use of the mationships already determined for fires on level 
ground, considering the deviations from the level ground perimeters 
as the influence of dope. When this was attempted, it was found that 
the size of the deviations depended largely upon the wind velocity at 
period, or, in other words, that slope and wind were jointljr cor- 
r^ted. At^xdindy, the d&ta were classified on the two variables, 
Ivind aiid dop^anadeviari^ for each dope and wind-^velocity class 
determined. The resultii^: lelatiimdi^ shown in figure 13. 
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It seems apparent from a consideration of these curves fliat the 
iniuence of slope on rate of spread is inconsiderable at low wmd 
velocities but that with higher wind, slope becomes increasingly im- 
portant The indicated increase due to slope may in many cases 
approach the original values on level groimd. For instance, at moisture 
content of 5 percent, wind 4 miles per hour, and time 20 minutes, the 
rate of spread on level ^ound is 12.6 feet per minute. Under the same 
conditions but with a mope of 20 percent, the correction to be applied 
is 12*2 feet, resulting in a total inaicated increase of 24.8 feet. 

liie slope measurements used in the analysis were the slope percent 
in the direction of the greatest ^read, which corresponded closely to 
the prevailing wind direction. The rmationships shown on slope are 
based on relativel;^ scant data and are therefore not of comparable 
accuracy to the wmd and moisture curves. 

As a resrft of the analysis explained above, equation 2 may now 
be rewritten 

Pt=-6.35--*' M+k" V+f(SV) (3) 

Values off(SV) may be obtained from table 4. 

ESTIMATING TOTAL PERIMETER 

It is apparent that, for any values of wind and moisture within the 
range of data available, it is possible to calculate the total perimeter 
at any time interval up to 22 minutes from the relationships already 
explamed and expressed in equation 3. 

Table 4. — Values of f(SV) for calculating rate of perimeter increase and total 
perimeter t equations 3 and \ 


V«««wind 
velocity 
per bour 
(niUes) 


•wslope in percent as indicated 

F—wind 
velocity 
per hour 
(miles) 

<S«*sloiM in percent as indicated 

0 

.6 

10 

15 

20 

25 

D 

6 

10 

16 

m 

25 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

IH 

■n 

30 

0 

in 

1.6 

m 


10.6 

0.6 

0 

0 

KS 

0 

.2 

.6 

3.6 

0 

.4 

2.6 

6.6 

9.6 

13.9 

1.0 

0 

0 

6 

.2 

.e 

1.2 

40 

0 

.8 

3.4 

7.8 

12.2 

17.7 

1.5 

0 

0 

.2 

.7 

Kin 

2.8 

4i5 

0 

1.3 

4.6 

6.2 

Ifi.O 

21.6 

2.0 

0 

0 

.4 

1.6 

wM 

4.8 

6.0 

0 

1.8 

6.6 

11.2 


36.8 

2.5 

0 

0 

.9 

2.6 

4.8 

7.6 









An equation to express total perimeter with constant wind and 
moisture conditions directly may be derived from equation 3, as 
follows: 

P,=6.36<- {KnM+ iKr)V+j{8V)t 

in which 

total perimeter at a particular time 
<= time m minut^ from start of fire 
F== wind velocity in mles per how 
X/ —factor to be multiplied by moisture coMeht (table 3) 
M«=:moi8tiue content m percfflit ^ 

iC/'— factor to be multiplied by wind (table 3) 

to be multiplied by time for dope fires (table 4) 

V The derivation of the above expression is as fpu^ 

From equation 3, the perimeto at md of 2 minute would bo 
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|)2-2(6.35)-2fc2'M+2ifeg"F+2/(«F) 
and the perimeter increase in the third minute would be 
Pz^^M-kfM^h'^V+f{8V) 
for the fourth minute 

p,^^,Zb-h'M+k^!'V+f{8V) 
and for the nth minute 

Pt^bM-kmWV+fiSV) 

Total perimeter at end of any time would be 

Pi=jp2+l>a+p4+ -^pt 

Adding the above equations and factoring 

Pt^b.Zbt — (2^2^ “f " kf -^ki 4“ +^t)Af + (2^2^^ 'i'k/' 

...,+knv+f(sv)t 

Let K/^(2k/+k,'+k,' + ..,,+k/) and Kr:=^i2k/'+h''+k,'' + 

+*/0 

Then, as already expressed, 

P,=6.35f-- (K/)M+ {K/')V+f(SV)t (4) 

Values of K/ and K/* have also been arranged in table 3. 

Values of/(>SF) have been arranged in table 4 for ease in computa- 
tion. 

To illustrate the manner in which total perimeter increases with 
time, figures 14 to 17 have been prepared. These figures illustrate 
the characteristic behavior noted by Show (5). 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATE 

To determine the error of estimate of the derived predictions from 
the derived relationships, 350 cases of rate of spread for a 2-minute 
period were drawn at random from the 1,153 cards for fires on level 
ground and estimates from the appropriate equation compared to the 
observed values. The results follow. 


Fires on level; 

Average perimeter increases^ feet.. 11. 4 

Standard deviation of average perimeter increase, .do. . . 6. 2 

Standard error of estimate do.. . 4. 3 

Index of alienation 0. 69 

Index of correlation.. 0. 72 


As there were in all only 372 2-ininute cases of fires on slopes^ the 
entire sample was u^d in the computation of the measures hsted 
below: 


Fires on slojjes: 

Average perimeter increases feet.. 22.9 

Standard deviation of average — do. . . 16. 6 

Siandarderror of esHmate*... ...do... 12.7 

AiienatSonindmi:.^-...-..--..---.---- 0. 77 

Correlation index-.--. u...... .. 0, 64 
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The absence of high^^ is. due m n^t to inadeqiiacx of 

measurement of perircieter, inoisture, and wind, as well as to faflure 
to include all the factors affecting the spread of fire. On a fast- 
burning fire it is impossible to approximate the location of the line 
closer than 1 foot, and this error is magnified in terms of penmeter. 
Measurements of moisture are only average values for the entire plot 



and cannot be expected to approximate closely the moisture content 
of the ijarticular portion of the litter in which the fire is spreading at a 

f iven time interval. Measurements of wind velocity, although taken 
y 2-minute time intervals, may also fail to show accurately the wmd 
movement near the head of the fire. These errors are not cumulative 
but dSmpensating^ and neater correlation may accoMingly be ex- 
p^tcd wnen the relationmips are used in the estimation of totid per- 
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imeter. That improved errors of estimate result when total perimeter 
is used instead of perimeter increase, is shown by table 5, in which 
indexes of correlation and errors of estimate have been derived for each 
2«minute period from a comparison of the estimated and actual total 
perimeters. Table 5 also gives comparisons of actual and estimated 
perimeters on slope. 



The measurements indicate that^ although it is not possible to 
estimate rate of perimeter increase with a high degree of accuracy, yet, 
when the relationships derived are applied to estimates of totm per- 
imeter, a smaller error in proportion to the oh^rved or dependent 
value results. This fact has considerable bearing on the practical 
side of the problem. 





TOTAL PERIMETER (FEET) 
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TIME (MINUTES) 

Figure 16.— Probable total perimeter of fires burning under various constant wind velocities at moisture 

content 11 percent. 


WIND velocity (miles PER HOUR) 
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FifitTKE 17.-“Probable total perimeter of fires on various slopes for moisture content 7 percent and wind 

velocity 3 miles per hour. 


SLOPE (PERCENT) 
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Table 5. — Summary of results in the application of the derived relationships to the 
computation of total perimeter of test fires on level and sloping ground at each 
Ji-minute time interval from start of fire 


FIRES ON LEVEL GROUND 



i 

Average perimeter 

Standard 

deviation 



Aliena- 

Correia- 

Time (minutes) 

Cases 

1 

Actual 

Calculated 

of average 
actual 
perimeter 

of estimate 

tiou 

index 

tion 

index 

2 — 

Number 

118 

Feet 

7.6 

Feet 

7.6 

Feet 

2.6 

Feet 

2.1 

Percent 

28.0 

0.81 

0. 69 

4 

118 

17.7 

17.7 

6.4 1 

4.6 

26.4 

.70 

. 71 


118 

28.9 

1 28.6 

9.8 

6.2 

21.6 

.6.3 

.78 

8 

118 

40.0 

40.0 

15.0 

9.4 

2.1 5 

.6.3 

.78 

10 

118 

61.2 

61.6 

18.6 

11.1 

21.7 

.60 

.80 

12 

117 

63.6 

63.0 

22.6 

13.7 

21.6 

.61 

.79 

14 

114 

75.4 

74.7 

27.1 

16.0 

21.2 

.69 

.81 

Ifi 

109 

87.0 

86.1 

31.5 

16.6 

19.0 

.62 

.85 

18 

96 

97.7 

96.5 

38.9 

19.2 

19.7 

.49 

.87 

20 

71 

102.3 

102.8 

40.9 

17.2 

16.8 

.42 

.91 

22 

.56 

112.6 

112.6 

61.2 

19.7 

17. 6 

..38 

1 

.92 


FIRES ON SLOPING GROUND 


2 - 

4(> 

12.1 

15. 6 

- o 
t. 2 

6.8 

.56.2 

0.94 i 

0.34 

4 

46 

32.4 

34.9 

18. 5 

[ lU. 2 

31.5 

. .5.5 1 

.84 

6 

46 

58.6 

57.4 

33. 2 

18.4 

31.5 

. .55 

.84 

8 — 1 

46 

87.2 

82.8 

52.1 

.30. 4 

34. U 

.58 

.81 

10 

42 

10.5. 5 

102.4 

64.5 

1 .38. 5 

36. 5 

.60 

.80 

12 

36 

116.2 

1 122.2 

.50.0 

3.5, 5 

30. 6 

.71 

.70 

14 

31 

128. 1 

1 1.39. 8 

52. 5 

37. 8 

29.5 

. 72 

.69 

16 

27 

144.3 

, 166.3 

59.5 

41.6 

28.8 

.70 

I 


SUMMARY 

In this study of rate of spread of small surface fires in selected even- 
aged second-growth stands of Finns ponderosa, records were analyzed 
of about 160 fires with burning periods of 16 to 22 minutes. 

The influence of both moisture and wind is described as linear, 
with the slope of the curves varying with the time factor. Where 
fires burned with low wind, the maximum rate of spread as controlled 
by the moisture content was soon attained. With higher velocities, 
the period required to attain maximum rate of spread increased, and 
in some cases did not yet reach that maximum at the end of the 22- 
minuto period, the time limit of the test fires. 

The effect of slope on rate of spread was found to be curvilinear 
and largely dependent for its influence upon the occurrence of winds 
in the direction of the slope. 

Empirical formulas derived from the smoothed curves permit 
estimates of rate of perimeter increase or total perimeter at any time 
interval within the limits of the data. The generalizations made 
appear highly significant, and prediction of total perimeter may be 
possible within a reasonable error of estimate. 

Extension of rate-of-spread studies to other types is dependent to 
a large extent upon research leading to methods of evaluation of the 
factor of fuel variation. With progress in present studies of fuels, 
similar studies in more complex forest types are contemplated. 
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ANATOMY OF THE LEAF AND STEM OF GOSSYPIUM ‘ 


By Ibma E. Webber 2 

Collahoratorf Division of Cotton and Other Fiber Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Because of the great commercial importance of cotton fibers, their 
structure at various stages of development has been carefully studied. 
An indication of the work that has been done along this line may be 
gained from the papers of Dischendorfer (^),® Youngman and Pande 
{53) y and Kerr {21), which give a number of literature citations. 
Structure of the seed {I 4 , v. 8; 82; 88; 84; 85; 86; 87) and that of the 
boll {14i V, 8; 4 O) are intimately connected with fiber production and 
have received considerable attention. The anatomy of the cotton 
flower has also been investigated to some extent (7; 10; 14i v. 8-4)' 

The structure of the vegetative organs of Gossypium, although 
closel}’’ connected with the various plant functions and hence influenc- 
ing fiber yield, has received comparatively little attention. Some 
anatomical characteristics of seedlings of G. hirsutum X G. harhadense 
were depicted by Heim de Balsac (1 4 , !)• The relation of the various 

reproductive and vegetative parts of mature cotton plants of different 
types has been repeatedly described {4, 5, 16, 88), and an attempt 
has been made by Zaitzev {54) to ascertain the gross morphological 
characteristics of Old World cottons with a haploid chromosome num- 
ber of 13 and New World cottons with a haploid chromosome number 
of 26, but descriptions of the histology of the vegetative organs are 
wholly inadequate. A brief account of the anatomy of the various 
vegetative organs of an unnamed species of Gossypium was given by 
Flatters {9), rather detailed reports of the microscopic structure of the 
roots {11) and the transition region {44) of G, hirsutum L. have been 
made, the ontogeny of the main stem and fruiting branches has been 
traced {10), and some histological characteristics of leaves and stems 
of G. herhat^eum L., G. harhadense L. {14^ v, 3), and G, hirsutum y, 
harhadense {I 4 , 2) have been figured; but there is no consecutive 
account of the anatomical characteristics of the vegetative organs of 
the main groups of species or of the genus as a whole. Since there is 
considerable disagreement concerning the taxonomy of the genus and 
since microscopic and endomorphic characters when considered in 
conjunction with macroscopic cxomorphic ones are often helpful in 
solving taxonomic problems, the present anatomical study of the genus 
Gossypium was undertaken. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Although this investigation was limited to nonfruiting br^ches, 
special attention was paid to anatomical characteristics that might be 
useful in distinguishing between American wild cottons with 13 haploid 
chromosomes {12, 19, 20) which have been excluded from the genus 

I Heceivod for publication October 1.1, 1937: issued August 1038. 

* The material examined was made available for study through the courtesy of T. H. Kearney and J. M. 
Webber, of this Division. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 283. 
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Gossypium by some taxonomists, Old World cottons \yitli 13 haploid 
chromosomes, and New World cottons with 26 haploid chromosomes. 
For comparative purposes a limited number of Gossypium hybrids and 
representatives of other genera of the Hibisceae were also included in 
the study. The species examined and the groups to which they belong 
are: 

Old World cottons with 13 haloid chromosomes: Gossypium ajricanum Watt, 
G. anomalum Wawra and Pcyr., G. arhoreum L., G. carnuuni Tod., G. kerbaceum L., 
G, inter 7nedi am Tod-, G. nanking Mcycn, G. neglecium. Tod., G. sanguineum Hasskl., 
G. stocksii Mast., G. sturiii F. MuelL, G. transvaalense Watt. 

American wild cottons with 13 haploid chromosomes: Gossypium armourianum 
Kearney, G. davidsonii Kellogg, G. harknessii Brandeg., G, klotzscManum Anderss., 
G. thurheri Tod. (Thurberia thespesioides A. Gray). 

New World cottons with 26 haploid chromosomes: Gossypium barbadensc L., 
G. brasiliense Macf,, G. contextum Cook and Hubbard, 0. darwinii Watt, G. 
hirsutum L., G. hopi Lewton, G. peruvianum Cav., G. purpurascvns Poir., G. 
schoUii Watt, G. tornentosum Nutt. 

Doubtful species of Gossypium and member.^ of rclattid genera: Gossypium 
kirkii Mast., Alyogyne hakeaefoUa (Giord.) Alef., Erioxylum aridum. Bose and 
Standi., Hibiscus brackenridgei A. Gray, 11. tiliaa ns li., Kokia drynarioidcs (Seem.) 
Lewton, K. rockii Lewton, Lagunaria patersonii G. Don, Thespvsin lampas (C’av.) 
Dalz., T. populnea Soland., and Shanizia garckeana Lewton. 

All of tlie material examined was taken from plants pown in the 
field at the Rubidoux Laboratory,^ Riverside, ("alif. Atuch of the 
material was sectioned when fresh, but some of it was first killed and 
fixed in forinalin-acetu; alcoliol and embedded in paraffin. Safranine 
was used to stain some sections; the remainder were left unstained. 

LEAF ANATOMY 

EPIDERMIS 

The ordinary epidermal cells over clilorcjichyma may be straight- 
walled or v<^ry sinuate in surface view. In most species their lateral 
walls are much l(*ss sinuous in the upper epidiuinis than in the low(»r 
epidermis, where stomata are more numerous (pi. 1 , -^1, B). However, 
in some species the lateral walls of epidermal cells are characteristically 
rather straight on both upper and lower l(»af surfacc^s (C\ 1>). On 
vertically transcurrent veins the epidermal cells are longer and 
narrower than elsewhere on the lamina, the lonjj axis of the cell being 
parallel to the course of the vein {K). Over lysigenous ca vities in the 
mcsophyll, the epidermal cells arc concentrically arranged and 
generally smaller than the surrounding cells {F). 

According to Flatters (.9, p. J^S) *‘The epidermis of tin? upper |leaf| 
surface consists of closely-packed cells with resin-cells distributed 
among them * * What he here designates as “resin-cells” 

is not clear to the writer. In his figure of a cross section of a stem 
the lysigenous cavities arc so labeled, but their absence in the epidermis 

< Maintained cooperatively by tlie 0. S. J>epartment of Agriculture and the (-alifornla Agricultural 
Experiment Stalfon. 


EXPLANATORY LEOEND FOR PLATE 1. 

Epidermis of Gossypium leaves. X 3J2. A-J, Surface views showing comparative sha^ and size of ordi- 
nary epidermal cells and stomata. A and B, O. brasUkme: A, From upper side of leaf; JS, from lower 
.side of leaf. C and D, 0. harknessii: C, From upper side of leaf; from lower side of leaf. E and 
G. peruvianum: E, Epidermis of a vein; F, epidermis over a lysigenous covlty in the mesophyjl. G~J, 
Epidermis from lower surfaces of leaves: G, G. hirsutum var. Ac’ala; IJ, 0. hirsutum X 0, cernuum; I, 0. 
armourianum; J, G. hirstUum X G. armourianum. K-'M, I^oaf sections showing position of stomata: K, 
G. contextum, lower epidermis; L, G. arboreum, upper epidermis; M, G. harknessii, upper epidermis. 



FOR EXPLANATORY LEGEND SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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of leaves siig:gests tliat lie either did not distinguish clearly between 
epidermal and subepidermal tissue, or applied the term ‘hesin-cells^' 
to some other structure as well as to tlie lysigenous cavities. In the 
Jatter case, ordinary epidermal cells with colored contents, mucilage 
cells, or minute, depressed capitate hairs may be meant. 

Ordinary epidermal cells with colored, usually purplish or reddish, 
cell sap are of scattered occurrence, in most specdes of Goi^sypium. 
In green-leaved plants they commonly adjoin the guard cells of stomata 
and are not nearly so numerous as the hyaline epidermal cells. In 
reddish-leaved plants, such as G. purpurascenji and the Red Acala 
variety of G. hirsutmn, they are not restricted to the vicinity of stomata 
and may be more numerous than hyaline epidermal cells. The 
inheritance of red plant color in cotton plants has been discussed by 
Ware U9). 

Although mucilage cells were reported by Dumont (<S) as completely 
wanting in Gossypium and as very rare throughout tin* Hibisccae, 
according to Kuntze they are characteri.stic. of both th('. upper 
and the low(‘r epidermis of the leaves of all llibiscea(‘- They are 
apparently lacking or inconsj)icuous in the e})itlermis of Kokia^ 
Sfianfzia, Krloj'ybnn^ and most s])ecies of Gossiipi}i m ^ but fairly 
nuimu’ous in that of G, kirkH (pis. 2, H, a; 3, d/, a)y G. kloizschiavinn 
(pi. 3 , (i)j Thespesid^ Hibiscasy and Layunaria. As a rule, they are 
considerably larger than the adjoining cells, and more common in tin* 
u[)per than in tin* lower epidermis. The <listribution and structure of 
mucilage (*ells in a. numb(*r of malvaceous genera, chiefly representative 
of tribes other than the Hibisccae, have been discussed by Trecul (40), 
Walliczek (^<V), and Nestler 

Heim de Balsac {14, r. /?) depicted stomata in the lower but not the 
upper epidermis of tin* leaves of (rossypivm herhaceum and G. barha- 
dense, while stomata were reported ])v Flatters (9) as few or a])sent 
in the upper epidermis of the leaves of Gossypium and by Kuntze 0^2) 
as lacking in the upper epidermis of (L drynarioides S(‘em. The 
latter species is now referred to the genus Kokia and was found by 
the writer to have a few widely scattered stomata on tht‘ upper leaf 
stirface. In all species of Gossypium examined, st()mata an^ present 
on botli upj)er and lower leaf surfaces but are more numerous on the 
lovv(T surface. In some species the difference^ bc'twe^m the average 
number of stomata per sepiare millimeter- e)f the upper* ami the lower 
epidermis of a lerif is very marked, while in e)thers it is e*omparatively 
slight. Fen* example, wlum stomatal e*ounts wer-e made near tlie 
e*entfr*s of mature leaf Idaele^s in areas free from large verns, the average 
number of stomata per sepiare millimeter e)f u})per and le)wer lejif 
surfaces were, respectively, 122 anel 159 in G. harkuessii, arid 40 and 
218 in G, perumarmm. The erirrelation indicated by Kuntze foi* most 
Malvaceae between a dense coating of hairs and the })resence of stoma- 
ta in the upper epidermis, or dense hairy covering and relatively high 
stomatal number in the lower epidermis, does not hold true in Gossyp- 
ium. In leaves of the species examined by the writer the average 
number of stomata per square millimeter of the upper epidermis ranged 


EXPLANATOKY LKOENI) FOK PLATE 2. 

Leaf wiidermis of (ionsypium aiul related genera showing various typjes of hHir.s. X Mt. A , (V. inter nicdium; 
B, G. kirkii; C, 0. sanouineurn: />, G. tamentosum: E, G. pervHaimm: F, G. thurberi; G, Thtapesia poputnea: 
II, Laffunaria pateritonii. a, Mucilage cell; b, capitate hair; c, stellate hair; d, simple hair; e, i^eltate settle. 

89100—38 3 
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from 40 in G. peruvianum to 170 in G. intermedium, while average 
stomatal numbers per square millimeter of the lower epidermis varied 
from 80 in G. tomeniosum to 280 in G. anomalum. 

Within the genus Gossypium the stomatal apparatus of leaves 
varies from roundish (pL 1, H, 1) to elliptic {A, B, C, 1), E, G, J) in 
surface view, the latter form dominating. Twin and malformed 
stomata are occasionally present, being somewhat more numerous in 
certain hybrids than in their parents. Tlio normal stomatal apparatus 
of mature leaves varies in average length from about 24)u to 32/x and 
in average width from about 16 m to 24 m. Within a s})ecics there are 
no appreciable differences in size or sliape between stomata of the 
upper leaf surface and tliose of the lower leaf surface, some variation 
generally occurring on both surfaces. Because of the similarity of 
stomata in most of the species, stomatal size in interspecies hybrids of 
Gossyjnum is generally of little significance. At times, however, 
when a species with relatively large stomata (G) and one with small 
stomata (7) are crossed, stomatal size of the hybrid is clearly inter- 
mediate between that of the parents (J). Some such hybrids show a 
wider range in stomatal size than most of the species {II). Stomata 
may be level with the ordinary epidermal cells (7), sligl\tly above the 
general epidermal surface (K), or slightly below it (d/), those on a 
single leaf often being in more than one position. 

Exclusive of epidermal outgrowths, the thickness of the epidermis 
on mature leaves of Gossypium varies considerably. In some sj)ecies 
and hybrids, notably G. armonrianum (pi. 3, A), G harknessii, G. 
thurberi (C), Q. armourianum X G. harknessH, G.thurberl X G.stnrtH, 
G. sturtii X G. hurknessii, j^nd G. hirsutum X G. sturfii, the upper and 
lower epidermis of a leaf are of approximately the same thickness. 
In such plants the average thickness of the leaf ejuderniis over chlo- 
renchyma varies from about 16m to 32m. In the majority of species 
the upper epidei'inis of a leaf is thicker than tlie lower epidermis. 
The dilference in thickness may be relatively slight as in G. barbadensr, 
G. peruvianum (E), and G. anomalum (7), or considerable as in G. 
klotzschianum (B), G. hirsutum (F), and G. herbaceum (J). In leaves 
with upper and lower epidermis of different thicknesses, the upper 
epidermis varies in average thickness from about 14m to 32m, and the 
thickness of the lower epidermis ranges from about 10m to 32m. Over 
large veins the epidermal cells often have thicker outer walls than 
elsewhere on the lamina. 

Three types of epidermal outgrowths occur on the leaves and stems 
of Gossypium. The ontogeny of each hair type has been traced by 
Youngman and Pande (S3) and shows a marked similarity to that of 
comparable trichomes described by Ranter (30) in Malva. 

Multicellular capitate hairs, sometimes called glandular hairs (43), 
club-shaped bodies (53), or septate papillae (45), were observed on 
both the upper and the lower leaf surfaces of all species of Gossyjnum 
examined. They are more numerous than other types of trichomes 
on the mature leaves of G. armourianum, G. harknessii, G. harbadense, 
G. brasiliense, G. contextum, G. darwinii, G. hirsutum, G. hopi, G. 

EXPLANATORY LEGEND FOR PLATE 3. 

Cross sections of leaf blades showing structure of the epidermis and inesophyll, X 80. A, Gmypiu m armouri- 
anum; B, G. klotzschianum; C, O. thurberi; D, Eriojylum aridum; E, 0. peruvianum; F, G. hirsutum: 
G, G. tomentosum; H, O. barbadense; 7, G. anomalum; J, G. herbaceum; K, G. cernuum; L, O. sturtii; 
M, Q. kirkii. a, Mucilage cell; b, capitate hair; c, stellate hair ; rf, lysigenous cavity In mesophyll. 
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permnanum, G. pnrpurascensj G. schottii, and G. kirkii (pi. 2, jB), but 
arc comparatively rare even in young leaves of G. sturtii. They vary 
considerably in size, shape, color of contents, and the extent to which 
tlieir bases are depressed beloAv the level of non-trichome-bearing 
cells (pi. 3, A, B, F, If 7). They are not confined to the genus 
Gossypium, having been observed also in tlie genera Alyogyne (pi. 4, 
O, Lagunaria, Hibiscus, Kokla, Thespesia, and Shantzia, Other 
types of capitate and glandular hairs characteristic of various malva- 
ceous genera have been figured by Janda {18). 

Stellate hairs, characteristic of the family Malvaceae, were present 
on the leaves of all species of Gossypium examined. Their absence 
in some species of this genus has been pointed out by Hubbard (16), 
who reported a South American species with simple hairs, and by 
Yoimgrnan and Pande {f)3), who mentioned mutant forms of both 
Old World and New World cottons without stellate hairs or their 
derivatives. The stellate hairs of Gossypium leaves are commonly 
more abundant on the low^er than on the upper surface, and frequently 
more abundant along the major veins than elsewhere on the lamina. 
They are often more conspicuous on the petiole than on the leaf blade. 
Some indication of their diversity in size, form, and distribution on 
lower leaf surfaces of various species of Gossypium and related genera 
is given in plates 2, A, 0, />, E, F; 3, C, I), G, H, I, J, K; and 4 A, C. 

Simple hairs, apparently derivatives of stellate hairs, are generally 
sirattei'od among the stellate hairs on the mature leaves of most 
species of Gossypium. Usually they resemble a single ray of a stellate 
hair in both form and size, llow^ever, in some species, for example, 
G. africairum., G. arhoreum, G. nanking, and G. neglectum, they are 
both broader and longer than the individual rays of the stellate hairs 
with which they are associated (pi. 2, A). In species with stellate 
hairs of twm distinct sizes, e. g., G. sanguineum {(7), some of the simple 
hairs resemble the rays of the large stellate hairs and some resemble 
those of the small stellate hairs. 

No peltate scales, sucn as are characteristic of the low^er surfaces of 
the leaves of the related species Thespesia populnea (pi. 2, 6) and 
Lagunaria jHitersonii (77), w^ere observ^ed in Gossypium. The distri- 
bution and characteristics of peltate scales in a number of families 
have been discussed by Bachmann (^). 

HYPODERMIS 

Of the species listed by Sole.rcder (43) under the Malvaceae as 
having a many-layered epidermis or hypodermis, all but Gossypium 
drynarioides are members of the Bombacaceae. This species, now" 
referred to the genus Kokia, resembles Kokia rockii in that it does not 
develop a hypodermis under Riverside conditions (pi. 4, B). Al- 
though scattered epidermal cells divided by horizontal w'alis are some- 
times present in Gossypium and related genera, true hypodermis is 
apparently lacking in Gossypium. However, a well-developed hypo- 
dermis occurs in iMgunarixi patersonii (-A), which Dumont (8) reported. 


EXPLANATORY LEGEND FOR PLATE 4. 

Leaf sections of Qoasypium and related genera. X 80. A-C, Cross sections showing ciiaractoristics of ejt>- 
idermls and mesophyll; A, Lagunaria patertonii; B, Kokia drynarioides: C, Alyogyne hakeaeMia. D, Hibis- 
cuetUittceus, longitudinal section of midrib. E, H. brackenridgei, cross section of midrib. F, G. sanguineum, 
longitudinal section of midrib. G and JFI, G, schottii, cro.ss sections of midribs: G, Taken at about midpoint 
of vein; J/, taken through nectary, a, Hypodermis; b, mucilage canal; c, lysigenous cavity. 
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under the name Lagunea syuamm, as having much elongated epidermal 
cells often divided transversely. 

MESOPIIYLL 

The predominance of bifacial leaf structure in the Malvaceae has 
been pointed out by Solereder (4S). Aside from the bombacacoous 
species he includes, he reports centric leaf structure only in Aialva 
parvljlora. In describing the anatomy cf cotton leaves, Flatters 
(,9, p. 4^^) states that the upper part of the mesophyll is composed of 
two layers of palisade cells. ‘‘The lower half of the mesophyll is 
made up of loosely arranged irregular cells with large air spaces be- 
tween them * * The inapplicability of Flatters' description 

to the mesophyll of all species of Gossypium and the commoner occiu- 
rence of centric leaf structure than was indicated by Solereder (4-V 
are evident from the account of structural difrerences in mesopliyll 
within the genus Gossypium given by Magitt and Magitt {;2o). They 
stated that palisade parenchyma underlies the epidermis of only the 
upper surfac^e of the leaf in American cottons and in hybrids between 
American and Asiatic cottons, but occurs beneath the epidermis on 
both upper and lower leaf surfaces in Asiatic cottons. This distinc- 
tion between Old World and New World cottons does not apply to 
plants grown in the field at Riverside. Specimens examined by the 
writer showed that leaves of some species of the Old World grouf) 
(pi. ii, i, /v, />), of the American group with 2() pairs of chromosomes 
{G, //), and of the wild American group with 13 j)airs of chromosomes 
{A) develop palisade underlying the epidermis of both the upper 
and the lower surface. Within each of these threci grouj)s of Gassy p- 
ium, the leaves of some sj)ecies are characterized l)y mesophyll com- 
posed of palisade tissue underlying the upper epidermis and spongy 
parenchyma underlying the lower epidermis {B, C\ E, F, J), A less 
common type of centric leaf structure than that occurring in Gos-> 
sypium was observed in the cotton relative Alyogyne hakeaefolia 
(pi. 4, ( 7 ). 

in structure as well as in distiibution, the palisade tissue of Gos- 
sypium leaves shows greater diversity than was indicated by Flatters 
(0). In the leaves of G. armourianum (pi. 3, A) and G. har/cnessii 
there are areas in whicli palisade tissue extends frojn the upper to the 
lower epidermis and is commonly four or five cells thick. The pali- 
sade layers are more commonly one cell than two cells thick in leaves 
^vith palisade tissue restricted to the upper side or with clearly dis- 
tinct upper and lower palisade layers. Palisade cells of plants grown 
in the field vary in length from about 30^ to 220^ and are commonly 
longer in the upper layer of palisade parenchyma than in tlie low’er 
layer, when the latter is present. 

The spongy parenchyma of Gassy pium> leaves is often more compact 
than Flatters {9) indicated. At times the form and arrangement of 
spongy parenchyma cells so closely approximates that of weak pali- 
sade tissue that a distinction between the tw'o types of tissue is 
purely arbitrary. 

Oblate or spherical cavities, usually SO/x to 170/u in diameter and 
commonly with dark-purplish or brownish contents (pi. 3, 0, 
occur in the mesophyll of all species of GossypiuM examined and in 
the mesophyll of Erioxylum ariaum (/>), Kokia drynarioides (pL 4, JB), 
if. rockiif Thespesia lampasj T, popvlnea, and Shantzia garckeana. 
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Tliey were reported by Dumont {8) to be of schizogenoiis origin, but 
according to the earlier report of Von Hbhiiel (16) on similar cavities 
in the cotyledons of Gostiypium herhaceum and the more recent work 
of Stanford and Viehoever (45) on various organs of 6. Mrsutunif they 
are formed lysigenously. Similar cavities have been referred to under 
a variety of names, including mucilage glands muoiiage 

pockets {8y 22), resin cells {9)j resin glands (oV*)» black oil glands (28) y 
internal glands (4^^), gossypol cavities (S2), and mucilage canals (18). 
According to Stanford and Viehoever (4o)y the nature of the contents 
of the flattened cells surrounding the cavities is dependent upon 
whether they are developed in darkness or exposed to light. 

VEINS 

The veins of Go.^nypiu7n leav'es are mostly vertically transcurrent 
(])1. 3, 7, L)y but some of the smaller ones are embedded (G). The 
midribs and oilier large veins comm()nl 3 ^ jirojeot beyond the general 
level of the lamina on both U])per and lower surfaces of the leaf (-1-7). 
The relative thickness of the major veins and of the jdiotosynthetic, 
areas of leaves, as well as size and shape of major veins at comparable 
points in the leaves of dilferimt species, shows considerable diversity 
within the genus. The size of both the vascular bundles of the mid- 
ribs and the conducting elements c(»mposing them is likewise variable. 
Kuntze (22) reiiorted the veins of G. herhaceum to lie without bast, 
but Heim de Halsac’s (7^, r. 8) diagnimmatic sketch of the midrib of 
this species showed grou])s of pencyclic fibers. The veins of most 
species of GoK^a/pluw commonly lack fibers at the outer edge of the 
pliloem throughout the greater part of their length. However, it is 
not unusual to find a few bast libers caiiping the phloem toward the 
base of the larger vTins. In large veins (])1. 4, G) the vascular bundles 
or fibrovascular bundles are surrounded by ])aren(*hyma which 
extends to a collenchymatic layer of variable tliickness underlying the 
epidermis, while in small veins the parenchyma extends to tlie epider- 
mis. Druses, probably of ladcium oxalate, are often ])resent in the 
])a.renchyma of both large? and small v'eins. Lysigenous cavities 
resembling thos(> occurring in the mesophyll are frequently present 
in the pareuichyma of large veins (pis. 4, F; 5, A). Mucilage canals, 
su(‘h as are present in the parenchyma of the veins of species of 
IJihlscm (pi. 4, I)y E)y are ajiparently absent in Gossypium. As shown 
in plate 4, I) and PJ, mucilage canals may occur in vein parenchyma 
above as well as below the vascular bundles, where they w ere observed 
by Kuntze (22). 

NECTARIES 

Nectaries are usually a conspicuous structural feature of the leaves 
of Gossyplum j but they are apparently always lacking in G. tomentosurn 
and are often absent in individual leaves or plants of other species. 
Unlike the extrafloral nectaries described by Tyler (47) as character- 
istic of one or both sets of involucres in Gosnypuniiy the leaf nectaries 
are considered by Lew’^ton (23) to be of little value in classification. 

The leaf nectaries of Gossypivm occur on the low^er surface of from 
one to five major veins, being most common on the midrib. Only one 
nectary occurs on a vein, and it is usually close to the base of the vein 
in most species, but in G. kirHi it is characteristically w^ell above the 
middle of the vein. Leaf nectaries vary considerably in size within 
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each of the three main groups of species. Nectary size does not 
always correspond to leaf size, the nectaries of G. sturtfi being very 
long in proportion to leaf length, and those of hybrids involving the 
oglandular species O. tomentosurn generally being very small in pro- 
portion to leaf size. Often the nectaries on major lateral veins are 
smaller than those on the midrib of the same leaf. Leaf nectaries 
likewise show wide variation in size in the close relatives of Gossypium, 
those of ShcMzia being noteworth}^ because of their grea t length. 

The leaf nectaries of Gossypium are most commonly rounded - 
triangular in outline, b\it may be nearly circular, elliptical, elongatc- 
quadrang^ilar, or sagittate, the shape showing no correlation \vith the 
main divisions of the genus. Cross sections taken at a])proximately 
the middle of nectaries (pi. 5, A~l) show that the extent of depression 
of the glandular surface, the size and shape of glandular hairs, and 
the conttnir of the sides of the nectaries are also variable, 

Janda (f6) recently classified the extra floral nectaries oi Gossypiurm, 
Thespesia trilohataj and Oieufuegosla as dei)ressed nectaries, or nec- 
taries with the secretoiy surface below the surrounding surface. In 
contrast, the nectaries of Hibiscus rosa-s inert sis ^ U. sc hi zo petal us, //. 
archeri, 11. syriacus, and Thespesia. populnea wer(‘. classified as surface 
nectaries, or nectaries with tlie secretory surface lying at or near the 
same level as the surrounding epidennis; and the nectaries of Kydia, 
Urena, Decaschistia, DicellostyleSf Julostylisy and some species of 
Hibiscus were described as hollow nectaries, or nectaries with the 
secreting surface covering a carity which has a small, slitlike orifice. 
Since Janda listed difTerent species of Thespesia and Hibiscus as 
having different types of nectaries, it is not surprising that cross sec- 
tions of some Gossypium nectaries (pi. 5, C, H) show that th(‘y might 
well be described as surface nectaries rather than depressed nectaries. 

The ontogeny of the nectaries of cotton leaves has been traced by 
Schwendt (3.9, pp, 354~^o6) in Go.ssypinm brasiliense and by Keed 
(3J) in G. hirsutum. The histology of mature leaf nectaries of G. 
brasiliense, G. herbaceuin, G. daridsonil, and G. wicrocarpum Tod. 
was compared by Schwendt (3,9), and the structure of l(‘af nectaries 
and involucral ne<‘,taries of G. purpurascens was compared by Janda 
(18). Although the leaf nectaries of different species of Gossypium 
vary in such characteristics as the size and number of glandular hairs, 
the number of simple or stellate hairs, and the size of cells composing 
their glandular and subglandular tissue, their general structure shows 
a marked similarity in all species. As in extrafloral nectaries dis- 
cussed by Solereder (43), the upper, expanded portion of the glandular 
hairs of Gossypium, nectaries is generally more strongly developed than 
that of capitate hairs of similar structure found elsewhere on the 
same plant (pi. 4, G, II). Bordering the glandular hairs of a nectary, 
the epidermal cells are often vertically elongate and are sometimes 
divided horizontally. Inderlying the epidermis of the nectaries are 
several cell layers of subglandular tissue. As shown in plate 4, G 
and H, the cells of the subglandular tissue are smaller than the ])aren- 
chyma cells of major veins outside the nectarial region. In some 
nectaries, druses of calcium oxalate are particularly abundant in 
the subglandular tissue. 

PETIOLES 

Within the genus Gossypium petioles of mature leaves vaiy greatly 
in size. According to Afzal (1) the petiole attains its full size at the 
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same time as the lamina, and there is a high correlation between lengtli 
of petiole and length of midrib. There is also a general tendency 
for long petioles to be of greater diameter than short petioles, but 
individual exceptions to this generalization are of fairly common 
occurrence. The shajie of a petiole in cross section depends con- 
siderably on the point in the petiole at wliich the section is taken 
(pi. (), /), Ej F), An indication of the range in size and shape of the 
midsections of petioles of Gossypium may be gained from plate 6, 
A, B, C\ E, G, and IL 

The epidermis of the jietiole bears a marked resemblance to that of 
the major veins. The various types of epidermal hairs are well de- 
veloped on the petiole and are often more conspicuous tluin on the 
midrib, l^nderlying the epidermis is a multicellular layer of collcn- 
chyma such as Plitt {29) described as characteristic of malvaceous 
petioles. The prominent ridges of the petioles of G. kirkii (pi. (>, B), 
which give them their (puidrangular outline in cross section, are com- 
])osed mostly of this tissue. Between the collenchyma and the well- 
developed fibers capping the phloem of tlie vascular bundles is a 
parenchymatic layer several cells deep. Oblate or spherical lysigenous 
cavities similar to those occurring in the parenchyma of veins are 
usually of scattered occurrence in this parenchymatic layer (^1 //). 
At the midpoint of the petiole the fibrovascular system may take 
the form of a ring {Ay B)y an arc oj)en at. tlu^ top (C), or isolated 
bundles aiTiinged in a ring (E). This diversity in arrangement of the 
vascular tissues of the petioles of Gossypinm is greater than is in- 
dicated tor the family Malvaceae by Dumont (cV), Plitt (29)^ or 
Solerediu' (48). 

While many species of Gosnypium and related genera have dimorphic 
leaves (.‘i?), G, thvrherl is notable for its diversity of leaf form. In 
this species the arrangement of the vascular tissues in cross sections 
taken at the midpoints of petioles of an entii'e leaf (pi. (>, G) and of 
leavi's with two, three, four, and five lobes (//) showed but slight 
diirerences. 

The central ])arenchyma of a. petiole is tisually homogeneous, al- 
though some of its cells frequently are conspicuous because of their 
dark-bro\Miish contents (pi. 6, .^1). The central parenchyma of the 
petioles of tin? aberrant G, kirkii differs from that of the typical species 
of Gossypiurn examined in that it occasionally includes a few small 
medullary bundles and generally contains scattered spherical or 
oblate lysigenous cavities similar to those found in the lamina and 
ill the cortex of the petiole (B). The occurrence of these cavities in 
the central parenchyma of the petiole of G, kirkii is of significance 
since Lewton (28) has pointed out that the distribution as well as the 
presence or absence of such cavities should be regarded as an anatomi- 
cal character of value in classifying the Hibisceae. 


EXPLANATORY LEGEND EOll PLATE 6. 

(^ross sections of Oomypium petiole« ami stem.s. A-H, Petioles (X 1.5): A, JB, (\ E, G, and H, Sections 
taken at approximately niidi>oint of petiole; 1), section taken near top of mlole; F, section taken near 
base of petiole: A, 0. brmUiensf; B, G. kirkii; C, G. armourianum: IF F, 0, nanking; 0, II, 0. thurbrri. 
1-0, Stems (X 7H): 1-L, very young sterns; M-0, older steins; / and M, G. purpurascens; J and N, G. 
arboreum; K and 0, G. davidsmii; L, G. kirkii. 
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STEM ANATOMY 

SHAPE OF THE STEM AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE TISSUES 

The stems of all species of Gossypiurn vary in cross-sectional shape 
at different stages in their development. As shown in plate 6, /-Z, 
sections taken near the apices of the stems of Old World cottons, an 
American wild cotton, and a. cultivated American cotton are angular 
and are generally inclined to be pentagonal in form. In contrast, 
sections of older stems (Af-0) are rounded, often nearly circular, but 
sometimes broadly elliptic in outline. 

The arrangement of the tissues in stems of Gossypiurn may be seen 
in plate 6, /-f>, and plate 7, A, (\ E. In centripetal order the 
j)rimary permanent tissues (pi. 7, B) are epidermis, cortex merged 
with pericycle, phloem, cambium, xylem, and j)ith. In older stems 
the epidermis is underlain by periderm (O, which later replaces it 
(E). 

EPIDERMIS AND PERIDERM 

The epidermis of the stem is quite similar to that of the petiole 
Tlie characteristic types of epidermal hairs are usually well developed 
near the apex of a stem but are less numerous where the e[)idermis is 
older. In a given plant, the capitate hairs near the aiiex of a stem are 
sometimes considerably larger than those over the green portions of 
the leaf blades, and approach those of the nectaries in size. A two- 
layered epidermis is present in the stems of some relatives of Gossyp- 
'Ivm, notably IJihiscvs sptendens and Alyoyyne fiakcae folia 

(pi. 7, />). 

Periderm formation in the stems of Gossypmtn usually bc‘gins belore 
the end of the firsts growing season. J n numerous species of Gossypi um 
the pliellogen that gives rise to the periderm (pi. 7, C) forms in the 
outermost layer of cortical cells. A subepidermal pliellogen is also 
characteristic of Erioxyhm ariduni and, according to Moeller (i?7), of 
Hibiscus syriacus L. and Lovatera olbla h. Solereder (43) reported that 
phellogen of epidermal origin is much less common in the Malvaceae, 
being knowm to occur only in the Hreneae, Sida pulckdla, and most 
species of Hibiscus. At different ages the periderm of any given 
species is of rather different ajipearanee. Different stages in th(^ devel- 
opment of periderm in stems of G. harknessii are shown in plate 7, 
C and E. As has been reportetl by Kuiitze (33), the phellern cells of 
most species of Gossypiurn often have brownish contents. The com- 
paratively rare occurrence of oblate or spherical lysigenous cavities in 
the ]ihellodemi of Gossyjylum stems has been discussed by vStanford 
and Viehoever (,f7). 

CORTEX AND PERICYCLE 

The general occurrence in the primaiy cortex of the stems of Mal- 
vaceae of an outer and an inner parenchymatous zone separated by a 
collenchymatous zone was reported by Solereder (43). These three 

EXPLANATORY LKOEND FOR PLATE 7. 

SloTii sections. X W, .1 and J). Stem 0 {)i(lerjiii.s and cortex;. -I, Gossypiurn brasUknse; 1), Alyoyynt hakeae- 
folia. li, C, K, F, G. harknrsHi; Ji, Young stem showing primary iiermanent tissues; C, somewhat older 
stem showing origin of periderm; F. somewhat older stem than (\ showing replacement of epidermis by 
periderm and early stage in stratifleatiou of phloem; F, stralille<l phloem in old stem. 0 and G. 
arrrmirianum, xylem showing lysigenous cavities in rays: O, Cross section; J, tangential section. //, /, 
K, and X, Ooss sections of xylem showiim differences in size and distribution of xylem elements within 
species: II and I, 0. africanum; K and L, u. hirsutum var. Acala. 




FOR EXPLANATORY LEGEND SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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zones are usually present in the cortex of stems of Gassy piumj but, as 
shown in plate 7, A and /?, they vary considerably in thickness and in 
the size and character of the cells c()inposing them. Even greater 
variation in the cliarac'teristics of the three cortical zones is found in 
the Hibisceae. This may be seen by comparing the cortex of the stem 
of Alyogynf hakcaeialki (pi. 7, D) with that of species of Gossypium. 
Oblate or spherical lysigenous cavities, similar to those described in the 
leaves, were present in the cortex of all species of Gossypium examined. 
They occur in all three corti(;al zones, but are perhaps more common 
in the outer parenchymatous zone and the collenchymatous zone 
(A) than in the inner parenchymatous zone. This distribution of 
lysigenous cavities is in contrast to that of mucilage canals in related 
genera, which are reported (S) to occur in the outer parenchymatous 
zone only in tlie Eumalveae and are usually formed in the inner 
parenchymatous zone. 

In Gassy pi ym and related genera (pi. 7, />), pericyclic fibers are 
developed during the first year’s grf)wth of the stem. 1'lu^y show 
some (lifi'erences in diameter and thickness of cell wall in stems of 
(lill’erent ages {S, (^0, and perhaps among different species. Tlicy ad- 
join the phloem in groups of variable size (/>, C\ K). 

PHLOEM AND XYLEM 

Moeller i^7) and Sohu-eder iiave called attention to the cliarac- 
teristi(‘ shape of the phloem portion of vascular bundles in the Mal- 
vaceae. As shown in plate h, M O, the phloem between the primary 
rays is considerably broader adjoining the cambium than at its outer 
edg(‘, whil(' in contrast the. rays are broadened outward. Although 
Dumont (S) considered stratification of the i)hloem as one of the most 
characteristic features of the Malvaceae, he reported that this char- 
acteristic is ob.scure in tlie Hibisceae, and particularly so in the 
(lossy pieae, because of the sparsity of phloem fibers, these being 
entirely absent in (^ienfuyasia (Fu<j(ma). In the various species of 
Gossypium examined, the ])hloem is distinctly stratified (i)ls. 0, M; 
7, K, F) in all but very young stems. The groups of fibers are, how- 
ever, more conspicuous in some specimens than in others. The fairly 
common occurrence of oblate or spheri<‘al lysigenous cavities in the 
phloem rays of Gossypium has been noted by Stanford and Viehoever 
{JfO), According to Hawkins, Alatlock, and .Hobart (id), phloem 
growth in Acala cotton was stimulated by increased soil moisture, but 
to a lesser extcjit than was the xylem. 

The xylem of the Hibisceae was described by Dumont (d) as very 
parenchymatous, with few but very large vessels. Webber’s (50, 51, 
52) descriptions of malvac^eous woods indicate much more structural 
diversity in the woods of this tribe. A difference in porosity or com- 
pactness of the wood of Old World and New' World cottons was 
reported by Zaitzev {54). As shown in plate 7, H, /, K, Z, woods of 
both Old World and New World cottons often show wide variation 

Sections of pith. X W). A, B, C, Cross sections of pith without lysigenous cavities or mucilage canals; 
.1, Gossjfpfum permianum: B, O. arvwurianum; (\ (f. wglectum. J), A’, F, 0. kirkii, showing varmti«>n 
in siste and form of lysigenous cavities in pith: J), Cross section; K and F, longitudinal sections. 0 
and II, Ilibifcu^ brackenridgei showing mucilage canals in pith; G, Cro.ss section; 11, longitudinal section. 
I and J, Thexpesia lampa, pith showing nearly spherical lysigenous cavities with <lark contents and 
mucilage canals: /, l.(Ongituainal section; J, cross section. K, Kokia drymrioidea, longitudinal section 
showing lysigenous cavities of ditTerent forms in pith. L, Krmylum aridmn, longitudinal section show- 
ing elongated lysigenous cavity in pith. AJ and N, /SAontzio garckeana. longitudinal sections of pith; M, 
Showing lysigenous cavity with dark contents; N, showing mucilage canal. 
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in size of the xylem elements and abundance of vessels. Although 
Stanford and Viehoever {4S) failed to find oblate or spherical lysige- 
nous cavities in the xylem of Gossypium, they were noted by Webber 
{5^) in the xylem rays of 0, mexicanum, G, morrilliy G. peruvianum, 
and G. schottii. They are also of frequent occurrence in tlie xylem 
rays of G, armourianum (G, J). As reported by Dumont {8), reddish- 
brown contents are often abundant in the ray cells and wood paren- 
chyma of the xylem of Gossyjdum. 

PITH 

The pith of Gossypium is entirely parenchymatous, lacking the 
stone cells and sclerenchyma fibers reported by vSolorcder (43) as 
characteristic of some Malvaceae. Within a single species the cells 
vary considerably in size, wall thickness, ami contents at different 
stages in their development. Comparable differences occur between 
mature pith cells of different species (pi. 8, A, /?, 6"'). The pith of 
Alyogyne hakeaefolia resembles that of Gossypium, mm] according to 
Mentovich (26) the pith is homogeneous in llihiscus syriacus and 
sinensis. Although scattered cells with yellowish or brownish 
contents are common in all species of Gossyinum^ lysigenous cavities 
with brownish contents were observed within the genus only in the 
very aberrant G. kiikii (pi. 8, Z>, E, F), Similar cavities occur also 
in the pith of the related species Krioxylnm aridum (A), Skantxia 
garckeana (A/), Kokin drynarioides (A"), and Thespesia hirnpas (/, J). 
Although the lysigenous cavities in tlie jiitli of G. kirkii and Erioxylum 
aridum are often spherical or nearly so (kJ), they are at times much 
more vertically elongate (A, L) than those observed elsewhere in the 
stems and leaves of Gossypium and related genera. Some of these 
elongate cavities rniglit be regarded as short ducts or canals. They 
are, however, considerably shorter than most of the mucilage canals 
occurring in the pith of Lagunaria patersonii, JHhiscus hravkenridgei 
(Gj H)j Thespesia lampas (/, J), Kokia drynarioideS) and Shantzla 
garckeana (N). According to Dumont (8), who discussed the distribu- 
tion of mucilage canals in the Malvaceae, such ducts are abundant 
in the Eumalveae, Sideae, and Malopeae, but comparatively rare in 
the Hibisceae. Within the latter tribe he observed them in Hihiscus 
splendens, H. earner oni, and //. palustris. 

DISCUSSION 

A histological examination of the leaves and stems of Old World 
cottons (n— 13), American wild cottons (//— -13), and New World 
cultivated cottons (n=26), has shown that wdthin each of these 
groups there is considerable variation in certain structural character- 
istics that have hitherto been suggested as valuable in distinguishing 
between Old World and New World cottons. It seems probable that 
some of the reports of distinctive characters for the different groups 
were based on superficial examination of specimens or on the exam- 
ination of too limited a collection of specimens to warrant the gener- 
alizations that were made. 

The type of pubescence has been suggested by Zaitzev (J4)> who 
excludes the wild Ampican cottons with 13 pairs of chromosomes 
from the genus Gossypium^ as a means of distinguishing between Old 
World and New World cottons. He listed among distinctive morpho- 
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logical characteristics of the two groups the universal absence in New 
W^rld cottons of a ^^two-layered pubescence, — i. e., pubescence of 
long and short hairs’^ and the occasional presence of this character in 
Old World species. This distinction is very misleading since it is 
applicable only to macroscopic stellate hairs and simple hairs and not 
to minute capitate or glandular hairs, which appear to be present* 
throughout the genus, even on leaves often described as entirely 
glabrous. When the presence of the short capitate hairs is considered, 
the pubescence of New World cottons is seen to be always two-layered 
and that of the Old World cottons sometimes three-layered. 

Aside from the nature of the pubescence, no epidermal character 
has been found that may be used to distinguished any of the main 
groups of Gofisyjyhmi. Although there is considerable diversity in 
epidermal strucl.ure v^dthin the genus, none of the structural features, 
such as relative number of stomata on the upper and lower surfaces 
of the leaf, size and shape of st*oinata, level of the guard cells in rela- 
tion to that of ordinary epidermal ceils, or relative size and shape of 
the ordinary epidermal cells on the upper and lower leaf surfaces, is 
of value in delimiting the main groups of species, as there is consider- 
able variation in each of these characteristics within every group. 

Although Magitt and Magitt did not include American wild 
cottons in their study, they reported the distribution of palisade 
tissue as diftering in the leaves of Old World and New World cottons. 
Nevertheless, species with bifacial leaves and with subcentric to 
centrict leaf structure occur within eacli of the three groups. The 
distribution of palisade tissue in the leaves of American wild cottons 
is of particular interest in view of Skovsted’s (4^) report on the rela- 
tionships within the group. He considered Enoxylum aridum, which 
he renamed Goi^syph/m nrUhtm, G, thurberi (^0), G. armonrianum^ 
and G. harkne^nU to be more closely related to one another than 
to G, (landsonri and G. klotzschianum. While the mesophyll of 
G. armonrianum resembles that of G. harknetfsil in having well- 
developed palisade tissue on both sides of tlie leaf, the mesophyll of 
G. thurberi and Erioxylum. aridum^ which are also natives of dry 
areas, resembles that of G. daridsonii and G. klotzschianum in having 
spongy parenchyma adjacent to the lower epidermis of the leaf. 

The shape of the stems in cross section is one of the characters 
enumerated by Zaitzev (54) as useful in distinguishing between Old 
World and New World cottons. He states that the cross section of 
the stem is circular in cottons of the Old World group, but oval or 
angular in New World cottons. This statement was evidently based 
on an examination of stems of different ages. As shown in plate t>, 
I-L, the stems of cottons belonging to both groups discussed by 
Zaitzev, and of American wild cottons as well, are angular, usually 
pentagonal in cross section near their apices. As the stems grow 
older they lose their angularity. Cross sections of 1 -year-old and 
older stems are usually oval or nearly circular, and are often more 
nearly circular in New World than indd World species. A ^^square 
stem’^ is listed by Skovsted (41) among the characteristics that dis- 
tinguish Gossypium. kirkii^ the type of his genus Gossypioides, from 
most of the species of Gossypium. As shown in plate 6, X, very young 
stems of G. Hrkii are star-shaped in cross section. As the stems grow 
older they become less noticeably ridged and nearly pentagonal in 
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cross-sectional outline. In view of the widespread occurrence of a 
similar shape in the sections of young stems of other species of Gos- 
sypiunif the stem shape of G. tcirkii is less peculiar than Skovsted 
considered it to be. It should, however, be pointed out that the 
stems of G, kirkii retain their angularity longer than those of more 
typical species of Gossypium, 

In view of the reported {43) epidermal origin of phellogen in most 
species of Hibiscus and the subepidermal origin of phellogen in Gos- 
sypium, determination of the place of origin of phellogen in G. kirkii 
might have some taxonomic bearing. Skovsted { 4 I) has shown that 
this species in some respects resembles Hibiscus rather than Gossyp- 
ium. Unfortunately the origin of the phellogen cannot be determined 
in material of this species now available. 

Zaitzev {54) considered the xylem structure of Old World and New 
World cottons as sufficiently distinct tn be useful in distinguishing 
between the two groups. He described the wood of Old World 
cottons as *Vompact” and that of New World cottons as '‘[)orous.” 
This terminology is confusing in view of the technical terms used in 
describing wood (/7). The woods of all species of Gossypium are 
^^porous’’ in the sense that they have pores, i. e. vessels in cross section. 
Accordingly Zaitzev’s {54) descriptions of differences in porosity of 
the woods of different groups of Gossypium might be interpreted to 
refer to differences in the number of vessels only, but it seems probable 
that they refer instead to differences in texture, which is dependent 
on the size of wood elements. Regardless of whether difference 
in vessel numbei* or difference in size of various wood eleiiumts 
was meant by Zaitzev, his distinction between the woods of Old 
World and New World cottons is not valid. As shown in plate 7, 
If, /, K, L, the woods of both New World and Old World cottons are 
diffuse-porous, but the number of j)ores in a unit of area and the size 
of the various wood elements are often highly variable in the same 
stem. Hawkins, Matlock, and Hobart {13) have shown that the 
size of the wood elements and the thickiiess of their walls in Acala 
cotton {G. hirsutum) are influenced by available soil moisture. 

The presence and distribution in the Hibisccae of oblate or spherical 
lysigenous cavities filled with brownish contents was regarded by 
Lewton {23) as a valuable characteristic in classifying this group. It 
is therefore noteworthy that such cavities may occur in xylem rays, 
central parenchyma of petioles, and pith of stems, in addition to the 
tissues in which their occurrence was reported by Stanford and Vio- 
hoever {45). In the pith of Q. kirkii, in addition to the common 
oblate or spherical lysigenous cavities (pi. 8, E), various transitional 
forms to short, canallike cavities with dark contents occur {F). Both 
typical oblate or spherical cavities and typical mucilage canals occur 
in the pith of Kokia, Shantziu, and Thespesia. Dumont's {8) distinc- 
tion between Euhibisceae with mucilage canals and Gossypieae with 
spherical cavities is therefore invalid. 

The presence of lysigenous cavities in the pith of the stems and 
petioles of G. kirkii and their absence in all other species of Gossypium 
examined is of significance, ^since, for cytological reasons, the inclusion 
of this species m the genus Gossypium has been questioned ( 4 I). 
This characteristic may therefore be considered as further grounds 
for excluding this species from the genus Gossypium. Since Skovsted 
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{4i) has noted the resemblance of G. kirkii to the Hibiscus subtribe 
as well as to the Gassy pium subtribe, the presence in this species of 
both spherical lysipenous cavities such as arc common in Gossypium 
and elongated cavities approaching tlie form common in Hibiscus is 
of interest. 

Kf'ioxylum arklum has been referred to the genus Gossypium. on 
cytological grounds 42 ). It should therefore be noted that 
lysigenous cavities such as occur in the pith of Erioxylum (pi. 8, L) 
are not characteristic of the pith of Gossypium, although they occur 
in other tissues in the latter genus. 

SUMMARY 

The descriptions of leaf and stem stnicture of Gossypium presented 
in this x)aper are based on a histological examination of the leaves and 
stems of 12 Old World species, 5 wild American species, 10 cultivated 
or semi wild Ameri(‘an species, 2 doubtful species, and 9 species be- 
longing to related gtuiera. 

l^Jiere is more anatomical variation within each of these three 
groups, and less beiween the several groups, than previous descriptions 
indicated. 

Since the distiibiitioii of spherical or oblate lysigenous cavities has 
been thought to be of value in classifying the Hibisceae, their hitherto 
unreported occurrence in the xylem rays of G. armourianum and in 
the pith of G. kirkll, Enoxylum arkhm, Kokki drynari aides, Shantzia. 
yarckeatui, and Thespesin lam pas is significant. 

The presence of both spherical lysigenous cavities and elongate 
mucilage canals in the pith of Kokia, Thespesia, and Shantzia is of 
interest since the type of cavity present in either cortex or jnth has 
been suggested as a means of distinguishing between the subtribes 
Kuhibisceac and (rossypiea-e of the tribe Hibisceae. 

The occurrenc-o of spherical to elongate Ivsigenous cavities in the 
pith of G. kirki i may be considered as an additional reason for exclud- 
ing this species from the genus Gossypium, since no such cavities were 
observed in the pith of typical species of Gossypium. 

In regard to Skovsted’s proposed inclusion of Erioxylum aridurn in 
the genus Gassy piu7n , it should be pointed out that this species differs 
from all typical species of that genus that were exiunined in having 
lysigenous cavities in its pith. 
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TWO MASTIGOSPORIIJM LEAF SPOTS ON GRAMINEAE ' 


By Boderick Sprague 2 

Associate pathologist, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The type species of the moniliaceous genus Mastigosporium Kiess is 
M. album Riess (6, p. SOf, which attacks a number of grasses in Wales, 
P>ance, central Europe, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, ancl 
Scandinavia (.9, 10, 11, 15). The fungus is distinguished by the pres- 
ence of one to several tentaclelike appendages extending from the 
awl-shaped distal end of its hyaline, elliptical, three- (tliree-to-live) 
septate conidia (figs. 1, *7-0, and 2). 

The writer recognized a second species of Mastigosporium, which has 
nonappendaged conidia (fig. 1 , a-i). The fungus, M. calmirn (Ellis and 
Davis) comb, nov., occurs in Germany (5), France {I 4 , p: 254), 
England {10, p. 2SS), Wales, Russia ()), Ontario, Canada, and in 
Wisconsin (^^, p. 08), Montana {4, p. SOI), and Oregon.^ 

Most of the present study deals with Mastigosporium cahmm, as it 
is conveniently abundant in western Oregon. M. album apparently 
has not been found in North America. 

DISTRIBUTION AND KCOLOGY OF MASTIGOSPORIUM CALVUM 
IN THE WESTERN UNITED STATES 

The disease caused by Mastigosporium. cahmm is the most important 
nnilady of orchard grass {Dactylis glomerata L.) in portions of western 
Oregon. It is common in the northern end of the Willamette Valley 
from Benton County north to at least the Columbia River and cast- 
through the Columbia Gorge into Hood River County. It is preva- 
lent on orchard grass in the coast region from Astoria, south to Lane 
County, which is as far south as observations were made. In com- 
mercial fields of seed grass in Clatsop County the disease is prevalent 
on red top {Agrostis alba L.). In 1937 it was also very abundant on 
the locally more important Astoria colonial bent {A. tenuis 8ibth.) in 
C^latsop and Tillamook Counties. Scattering infection occurs on 
creeping bent (A. palustris Huds.) in commercial bentgrass seed fields 
in Clatsop County and is common in pastures in Lincoln County. 

The apparent susceptibility of a number of grasses is shown in table 
1. These data were compiled from rod-row plots at Astoria, Oreg. 
All the grasses were the same age and were growing side by side in the 

1 Kecelved for publication February 4, 1938; issued August 1938. Cooiiorutive investigations by the Divi- 
sion of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the 
Oregon and Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations, Published as Teehnit?al Paiior No. 270 of the 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* The writer is indebted to A. G. Johnson and John A. Stevenson for more than routine aid in locating 
material and literature; to A. G. Johnson for a critical revision of the manuscript; and to John H. Martin 
for translating Bondarzeva-Monteverde's article from the original Russian. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to l^lterature Cited, p. 299. 

< SpRAOUB, R. A PREUW INARY CHECK UHT OF THE PARASITIC FUNGI ON CEREALS AND OTHER GRASSES IN 
OREGON. XJ. S. Bur, Plant Indus., Plant Disease Rptr. 19: 13(V-18t). 1935. IMimeographcd.l 
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Fkjuee 1.— Conidia of Mastigosporium catviim, A-I; M. album, J-0; and Septogtoeum athrir, P. From 
following sources: A, On Agrosiis alba, Astoria, Oreg,, Oregon 10386; P, on A, palmtm, Big Elk Creek, 
Lincoln County, Oreg., Oregon 8246; C, on^. palustria, Alsea Valley, Oreg., Oregon ICHm; 1), on A. 
tenuU var., Astoria, Oreg., Oregon 10585; E, on Calamagrostis camdenBts, Ontario, Canada, Unlv. Toronto, 
Crypt. Herb., 1292; F, on C. eanadermis, State Line, Wis., 1903, Univ. Wis., J. J. Davis Herb.; 0, on 
C. canadensis var. scabra, Glacier Park, Mont., type of Fusoma rubricosa, Fungi Columb., 6019; /•/, on 
C. epigeios, Germany, Sydow, Myc. Ger., 040; i, on Dactylis glomerata, Germany, Krioger, Fungi Sax., 
792; J, on Alopeeurus praiensis, Germany, Sydow, Myc. Ger., 642; K, on Alopecurus pratensis, Germany, 
Krioger, Funel, Sax., 700A; L, on A. ■pratensis,^ Germany, Krieger, Fungi Sax., 790B; M,onA. pratensis, 
Bohemia, Kab&tand Bubak, Fungi Imp. Exs.. 386; N, on A. praiensis, Kussia, BuclUioU et Bondarzew, 
Fungi Ross. Exs., Ser. A, 197; O, on Deschampsia eaespitosa,* Germany, De ThUmen, Myc. Univ.. 1872; 
P, on Oatamagrostis sp., Sweden, Eriksson, Fungi Par. Scand., 394. All X 667. 


» This collection has a number of conidia with very robust appendages that have all the appearances of 
germ tubes. 

i This collection has spores badly plasmolyzed. 
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rows. Infection was heavy in 1937. On redtop, for example, nearly 
100 percent of the leaves had at least one spot and most of them had 
several. The same rektive susceptibility had been noted in 1936. 

In Benton, Linn, Polk, Marion, Clackamas, Multnomah, and 
Lincoln Counties, Oreg., the fungus recurs annually on the same 



plants of orchard grass. The disease very largely disappears during 
the summer, but after rains start in the autmnn it appears again 
following periods of growing weather. The disease has been most 
evident durii^ February, March, and April. In the vejry humid 
coastal counties of Lincoln, Tillamook, and Clatsop the disease has 
continued to develop later in the spring than elsewhere, the lateness 
of development depending largely on the seasonal prevalence of rains. 
The fungus is evidently soon checked by low humidity. 
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Table 1 . — Relative susceptibility to Masiigosporium calvum of certain grasses 
grown under humid field conditions in the plots at the J ohn J acoh Astor Experiment 
Station, Astoria, Oreg., as indicated by observations made May 12, 1937 

Host 

Technical name Common name 

Agrostis alba L Rodtop 

A. canina L Velvet bent - 

A, TMtustris liuds Creeping bent 

A. stoloniferaJj-.. do .. -- 

A. tenuis Sibth , . Astoria colonial bent 

A. tenuis Sibth . Rhode Island colonial bent 

A. tenuis var - . ITighland colonial bent 

A. verticillata Vlll Water bent 

Alopeeurtts pratensis L Meadow foxtail 

Arrhenatherum elatius (L.) Mert. Talloatgrass 

and Koch. 

Dactylis glomerate L Orchard grass 

Lolium perenne L . ... . . Perennial ryegrass 

I^leum prafense L Timothy . . . 

Fusoma ruhricosa Dearn. and Barth., which, as shown later, is the 
same fungus as Mastigosporium calmim, was collected on Calama- 
grostis scabra Presl from Glacier National Park, Mont., in August 
1915 (4)- The host, which is now generally known as C. canadensis 
var. scabra (Presl) Hitchc., is a plant of subalpine and alpine areas 
in the northern ITnited States and Canada. It is interesting to note 
that Frank (5) found a muticate form of M. album on Alopecurus 
pratensis on the highest parts of the Erzgebirge of Saxony, Germany. 
In commenting on this, lindau {10) wondered whether the muticate 
spores were due to the altitude or to a species difference. It is noted 
in Oregon that most of the collections of M, calvum have been made 
at elevations between 0 and 400 feet above sea level. Wiethor or 
not M. calvum occurs on alpine and subalpine grasses in Oregon has 
not been determined. 

SYMPTOMS CAUSED BY MASTIGOSPORIUM CALVUM 

SYMPTOMS ON DACTYLIS GLOMERATA 

The disease caused by Masiigosporium cahmm on Dactylis glomerata 
is first visible as small, dark, purple-brown flecks on the leaves. 
Some of these enlarge, becoming elliptical in outline, with ashy-gray 
to fawn-color centers. The lesions measure 1 to 8 mm in length and 
are somewhat restricted by the parallel veins of the leaf (fig. 3). 
Where the fungus is able to make rapid headway or where secondary 
infection from spores occurs the lesions may be larger, somewhat 
mottled, and with less definite borders. These larger lesions show 
various shades of gray, ashy, or light-fawn color, with more or less 
definite purple, red, or ocher borders. Any or all leaves of a plant 
may be attacked , as the fungus is an active parasite and may practically 
defoliate the orchard grass plants. 

The presence of long, dead striae, with black dots of conidiophore 
tufts, is indicative of the presence of the streak disease caused by 
Scolecotrichum graminis Fckl., which is frequently associated with the 
niastigosporium disease in Oregon. The symptoms of the streak 
disease^ which are well described by Horsfall (7), are sometimes 
confusable with those of the mastigosporium leaf spot. The purple 


Kolativo susceptibility 


C^oTuplotely susceptible. 
Susceptible. 

Do. 

Moderately susceptible. 

Very 8us?ceptible. 

Susceptible, to very susceptible. 
Do. 

Slightly resistant. 

Apparently immune. 

Do. 

Susceptible,. 

Apparently immune. 

Do. 
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flecking mentioned for the latter is sometimes duplicated in early 
stages of the streak disease. Usually, however, Mdstigosporium 
calvum causes a more abundant development of pigments than does S. 
graminisy and, furthermore, the latter produces longer lesions, usually 
with rather conspicuous black tufts of conidiophores. 

SYMPTOMS ON AGROSTIS SPECIES 

The symptoms produced by Mastigosporium calvum on Agrostis 
spp. differ from those on orchard grass in the tendency to form 
broader, elliptical, light-brown le- 
sions with light-fawn centers. The 
lesions are often of an eyespot or 
frogeyc type on account of a broad 
red or red and yellow margin. On 
redtoj) the lesions were sufficiently 
numerous to destroy most of the 
leaves of plants in certain fields near 
Astoria in 1 030 andl937. On Astoria 
colonial bent the spots averaged from 
one to six per leaf with a tendency to 
develop at the tips or where moisture 
collected at the base of the leaf blades. 

In 1037 colonial bent was heavily 
infected during April and May in 
Clatsop and Tillamook Counties. 

SYMPTOMS ON CALAM AGROSTIS SPECIES 

On species of CalamagrostiSj Mas- 
tigosporium calvum produces small 
browui flecks, 1 to 3 mm in diameter, 
with very small gray centers. The 
entire lesion is sometimes surrounded 
by larger areas of fawn- or pale buff- 
colored tissue. Specimens from Mon- 
tana showed extensively coalesced, Figuuk 3.-- Loaves of J>ac/y/wg/ompra/tt attacked 
mottled lesions. ^Mastigosporium catvum. Corvallis, Oreg. 

SYMPTOMS CAUSED BY MASTIGOSPORIUM ALBUM IN EUROPE 

While field comparisons have not been made, it is doubtful whether 
Mastigosvorium calvum and M. album can be readily distinguished 
in the field except possibly by hosts. M, album is the more common, 
in exsiccati at least, on Alopecurus pratensis and Deschampsia caespi- 
tosa (L.) Beauv., while M. calvum prefers Dactylis glomeratay Agrostis 
spp., and Calamagrostis spp. Lindau (70), however, lists a number of 
hosts other than these for M. album. Since he has not distinguished 
entirely between the muticate and nonmuticate collections, and 
since these collections are not available to the writer, it is not possible 
to give a more extensive host range. Lindau lists, in addition to 
the ones cited, Brachypodium sylvaticum (Huds.) Beauv., Molinia 
caervlea (L.) Moench, Avena elalior L., Briza media L., Glyceria fluitans 
(L.) R. Br., Holcus lanatus L,, H, moUis L., Phleum pratense L., Poa 
trivmlis L., and Trisetum flavescens (L.) Beauv. 
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The following notes on symptoms are based on an examination of 
exsiccati and a study of the brief reports in literature. 

SYMPTOMS ON ALOPECURUS PRATENSIS 

On Alopecurus pratensis there usually are numerous small elliptical 
purple-brown to dark-brown flecks which later enlarge and develop 
white to ashy-gray centers. The coloration on A, pratensis is deeper 
than for most collections of Mastigosporium calvuin on Dactylis 
glomerata, but this probably is attributable as much to host reaction 
as to differences in the two fungi. 

SYMPTOMS ON DESCHAMPSIA CAESPITOSA 

On Deschampsia caespitosa (Aira caespitosa L.) the symptoms are 
very similar to those on Alopecurus pratensis except that the spots 
on the former grass seem to be slightly less deeply pigmented than 
those on the latter, as indicated by the specimens m De Thiimen, 
Myc. Univ., 1872. 

PURE-CULTURE STUDIES 

MASTIGOSPORIUM CALVUM PROM DACTYLIS GLOMERATA 

Pure cultures of Mastigosporium calvum were obtained from spores 
washed from leaves of orcnard grass collected at Corvallis, Oreg. 
The fungus, which grows relatively slowly on potato-dextrose agar, 
produces a leathery, somewhat folded and mounded colony which 
becomes pebbly or roughened by the formation of small, partially 
embedded, stroinatic or sclerotic mycelia that resemble pycniclia. 
Brief descriptions of the development of the fungus during the first 
month after transfer of diseased host tissue to four kinds of nutrient 
media are given in table 2. 


Table 2. — Development of mycelia of Mastigosporium calvum on four kinda of 
nutrient agar at S5^ to 40^ F, in total darkness 


Agar culture medium 

Color of— j 

Description of colony 

Substratum 

Aerial mycelia 

Difeo corn decoction 

Mix’s synthetic 

Yellow 

White 

Straw, later yellow 

White— 

Stollate-marKined, leathery wrinkled 
colonies, partially submerged. 

Flat, thin, spreading colonies, 

I^eathery, pebbly mounded, wrinkled 
colonies, 

licss mounding, margins more stellate. 

Difeo potato dextrose... 

Difeo prune 

Pale umber. 

Palo cocoa— - 

’ran to fawn . _ 

Palo eopoa to fawn _ _ . 




Normal-appearing conidia were produced in moderate quantities 
on the surface of the colonies on potato-dextrose agar after incubation 
for several weeks in the ice box at 35° to 40° F. After growing 
several months at this temperature the colonics finally became orange 
brown and the sclcrotia increased in number, frequently forming rings 
in the substratum around the original point of transfer. 

MASTIGOSPORIUM CALVUM PROM AGROSTIS SPECIES 

Pure cultures of Mastigosporium calvum were isolated from Agrostis 
albUf A. caniruty and A. tenuis collected at Astoria, Oreg. 

MASTIGOSPORIUM CALVUM FROM ALOPECURUS 

A culture of Mastigosporium album from Alopecurus pratensis y 
kindly forwarded by Kathleen Sampson from Aberystwyth, Wales, 
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had the same general yellow-brown color of M. calmm but produced 
masses of conidia in glistening orange-brown mounds on the surface 
of the colony. After transfer to potato-dextrose agar the sporulatiqn 
continued but was at first putty-colored, later darker. The conidia 
were typically navicular, three- to five-septate, and bore the charac- 
teristic appendages at the apex. The fact that this fungus continues 
to produce typical conidia in culture that do not revert to the muti- 
cate type is additional strong evidence that the muticate and ciliated 
species are distinct. 

niLOPHOSPORA ALOPECURI FROM HOLCUS LANATUS 

Since Rainio (11) has strongly contended that Mastigosporium 
album is an early stage of DUophospora alopecuri (Fries) Fries, the 
writer isolated cultures of the latter fungus from Holcus lanatus from 
Oregon. This fungus grew very slowly, and germinating spores re- 
quired nearly 8 weeks to produce macroscopically visible colonies 
when incubated at 38° F. After 6 months the colony covered the 
surface of test-tube slants with a mounded, felty, olive and gray 
growtli, which was covered with guttulae. These cultures, therefore, 
differed distinctly from those of M. calvum. 

INOCULATION STUDIES 

Water suspensions of viable conidia of Mastigosporium calvum taken 
from naturally infected plants in the field were sprayed with an atom- 
izer on pot-grown, healthy grasses in the greenhouse at Corvallis. 
The inoculated plants, together with adequate checks, were incubated 
in a moist chamber for 1 week. The first series, conducted in January 
1P34, and a second series, conducted the following month, produced a 
light infection on orchard grass only. Another more extensive series 
of inoculations was conducted in May 1937 with A/, album from Wales 
and wdth spore w’ashings of M. calmm, both from Dactylis glomerata 
and Agrostis alba. The results are shown in table 3. 

Table 3. — Results of inoculating grasses in the greenhouse with spore suspensions of 
Mastigosporium album and M. calvum 



Inoculated 1 


Inoculated with Ai. calvum from 

- 



from 

Alopecurus \ 

Dactylis glo merata 

Agrostis alba^ 
May 1937 

Host 

pratensis. 
May 1,1937 

January 1934 

j Fehrimry 1934 

1 May 1937 


liOttves 

in- 

fected 

I.cavBs 
not in- 
fected 

Loaves 

in- 

fected 

r.«eaves 
not in- 
fectc'd 

f<eaves 

in- 

fected 

Leaves 
not in- 
fected 

I.«aves 

in- 

fected 

Leaves 
not in- 
fected 

Leaves 

in- 

fected 

Leaves 
not in- 
fected 


Num- 

ber 

0 

Nttm- 

ber 

190 

Num- 

ber 

Num- 

ber 

Num- 

ber 

Num- 

ber 

Num- 

ber 

0 

Num- 

ber 

400 

Num- 

ber 

10 

78 

0 

Num- 

ber 

265 

65 

240 

98 

A. tenuis Sihlh 

0 

175 





0 

216 

Alopecurus pratemin I> 

38 

40 





0 

80 

Arena aatira - - 



0 

48 

0 

90 

0 

Brachypodimn pinnatum (L.) 
Boauv 

0 

30 







Bromua rigidua Roth - _ 

0 

16 







0-1 

120 

290 

190 

Badylia glnmerntn Tj _ 

0 

205 

5 

206 

39 

180 

31 

0 

10 

0 

Beaehampaia caespitosa (!.<.} 
Beauv 

l(i 

227 



0 

105 

Featuca etalior L 

0 

150 







F. rubra h . _ _ 




0 

60 





Holcus lanatus L 

0 

61 



0 

84 

0 

88 

0 

155 

Lotiumperennelj... 


0 

63 

0 

79 

! 0 

100 

0 

180 

Phleum praiemie L- 

0 

40 





Poa praisnais I. , 

0 

76 

0 

52 

0 

75 

0 

86 



aestimm L ... 

0 

36 


0 

45 

0 

i 26 
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It will be noted that Mastigosporium album from Alopecurus praten- 
sis attacked that host, Brachypodium jnnnaium^ and Deschampsia 
caespitosa; M. calvum from Dactylis glomerata attacked only that host, 
and tills fungus from Agrostis alba attacked A. palustris^ A, tenuis^ 
and D, glomerata. 

While further inoculations are needed, the present results indicate 
(1) that Mastigosporium album and M. calvum, differ in host range as 
well as in morphology, and (2) that there are distinct physiologic races 
in M. calmm. 


MORPHOLOGY OF MASTIGOSPORIUM CALVUM 


In pure cultures of Mastigosporium calmm the conidia are produced 
on the tips of hyphae (%. 4). The distal portions of the conidia, fol- 



lowing the constriction at the base of the conidiophore, develop 
faster than the basal portions. In the young conidium there are two 
nuclei which divide and form four cells in the mature spore. The 
four-celled condition is typical and is remarkably uniform. Sometimes 
spores with only two cross walls are found, but these are immature 
spores with the basal portions incompletely developed. 

On the host the development of the conidia (fig. 5) is approximately 
the same as on media. The spores are borne on short conidiophores 
wliich emerge directly from the leaf tissue, usually between the epider- 
mal cells or through stomata. Stroinatic development is moderate 
to slight, the fungus developing between the epidermal cells or in the 
cells. 

Conidia usually are produced in relatively moderate numbers, and 
if the lesions are small and immature, few if any spores develop. On 
some of the bentgrasses larger numbers of spores were found, but the 
conidia do not occur in masses as in Fusarium or Septogloeum, The 
conidia, in addition, are somewhat brittle, and one or more cells may 
collapse, particularly under desiccation. As indicated from germina- 
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tion trials, the conidia apparently are fitted for quick gerniination and 
are relatively short-lived. They germinate from the apical end, pro- 
ducing one or two stout germ tubes wliich soon branch repeatedly. 

The appendages or cilia that occur on conidia of the type material 
of Mastigosporium athuin^ and wliich are characteristic of the genus 
on a maiority of the reported collections from Europe, are apical or 
subapical, hyaline, tentaclelikc protuberances (fig. 1, J-0), They re- 
semble, except that they are considerably narrower, the mycelia from 
germinating conidia of M. caltmrn seen on potato-dextrose agar at 
Corvallis. Since, however, 
their position, shape, and 
length are fairly constant, 
tliey appear to be normal 
outgrowths formed as the 
result of some physiologic re- 
action which IS not under- 
stood at present. They are 
believed to represent further 
development of the apical 
portions of the conidia and 
probably are morphologically 
akin to arrested germ tubes. 

Saccardo was uncertain about 
their nature, as indicated 
from his remarks ( 14 )- 

TAXONOMY 

The appendaged Mastigo- 
sporium album and the non- 
append aged M, cahum are 
distinct species if the present 
criteria for segregating spe- 
cies of fungi are logical. 

The two fungi are distinct 
because — 

(1) The spores of M. album 
often have four cross walls, soinc- 
tiines five; those of M. calvum 
liavc never more than three. 

(2) The spores of M. album have appendages; those of M. calvum have not. 

(3) The spores of M. album usually are longer and sometimes narrower than 
those of M. calvum. 

(4) The two fungi maintain their respective characteristics in artificial culture 
on nutrient media. 

(5) The host range of each fungus is fairly distinct. 

A study of fresh material sent from Wales by Kathleen Sampson 
shows that the two fungi are, however, closoly related. Both have 
coarse mycelia, wliich produce short, thick conidiophores. In their 
early stages the fungi appear almost identical, and until the tip of 
Mastigosporium album starts to elongate they appear to bo the same 
species. M. albums however, grows from the apical end, producing 
the awl-shaped cell which frequently develops one or two cross walls 
in addition to the usual three cross walls in the main body of the spore. 
The apical cell then continues to elongate into the characteristic 



Figi/ke 5.' -Photomicrograph of conifliurn of Mastigos- 
porium calrmn ofi Darfyds glninernhi, Corvallis, Orejj. 
X -’,000. 
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appendage, which maj become once, or more, forked. Additional 
appendages are sometimes formed from the side of the apical cell or 
cells. There is no question in the writer^s mind that both fungi 
belong in the same genus and have arisen apparently from the same 
oiiginal species. The writer has considered the hypothesis that on 
certain hosts M. album produces appendages and on others not, and that 
this is a reaction to the host. From comparison with pure cultures 
this hypothesis appears unlikely. Therefore he ijroposes making 
two species in the genus Mastigosporium. 

The genus Masiigosporium needs some revision to conform to the 
fungi included. It belongs in subsection Alicromereae of section 
Hyalophragmeae of the Moniliaceae. This group includes among 
others Fusoma Corda and Amastigospormm Bond. -Mont. Fusoma 
has a veiy vague status as a fungus, with fusiform septate spores 
borne on scanty mycelia. Neither of the species of Mastigosporium 
appears to belong m Fusoma^ although F. rubricosa, which is a syn- 
onym of M. calvumj has been described (4). 

Amastigosporium graminicolum Bond.-Mont. (f) is the same as 
Af. calvum. Amastigis graminicola Bond.-Mont. appears to be a 
simplified spelling of Amastigosporium attributed to Clements in 
Clements and Shear {2), 

Mastigosporium is emended as follows : 

Mastigosporium Riess (Emended). 

Syn.: Monothecium Lib. in herb, find Amastigosporium (Amostigis) Bond.-Mont. 

Mycelia in plants, epidermal and subepidermal, endophytic or somewhat 
ectophytic, septate, coarse, branched, hyaline; conidioi)horc‘s, brief single or in 
small groups, short stipitate, continuous; conidia hyaline elliptical, large, navicular 
to subulate, formed by expansion of the hyphal tips, threc-to-five septate, apical 
cells of conidia rounded and mifticate, or awl-shaped and appendaged with simple 
or forked usually asoptate filiform appendages. 

Included species, Mastigosporium album Riess (appendaged) and M. calvum 
(Ellis and Davis) comb, nov, (nonappendaged) . Excluded, M. lupini (Sor.) Cav. 

Mastigosporium lupini is excluded solely because of its j)igmcnta- 
tion. Its manner of producing spores is remarkably like that of 
M, album and M, calvum. 

Because it is virtually impossible to locate Mastigosporium, calvum 
by use of present keys, it is suggested that future analytical keys to 
genera of fungi take cognizance of both the appendaged and non- 
appendaged species of Mastigosporium, 

The data on spore size for available collections are presented in 
table 4. Apparently the two species are the same size until the 
elongation of the tip of Mastigosporium album starts. Most collec- 
tions of the latter therefore average longer in mature spores than 
M, calvum,. 

In comparing the relatively fresh material from Wales with oldei 
exsiccati it appears that Mastigosporium album shrinks considerably 
after prolonged desiccation. The difference in width of the spores of 
the two species does not appear to be as great as indicated in table 4. 

Mastigosporium calvum occurs on Dactylis glomeralaj Calamagrostis 
spp., and Agrostis spp. Jaap {8) and Frai^ (J) report muticate 
spores of a Mastigosporium on Alopecurus pratensis which may be 
M. calvum. The fungus has not been found on A. pratensis in Oregon, 
although M, calvum occurs on DaMylis within short distances of small 
plots of A, pratensis on the experiment station farms at Corvallis 
and Astoria (table 1). 
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* IHustrations showed ciliated spores. 
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The earliest, although brief, description of Mastigos 2 )orium calvum 
appears to be that of M. album var. calvum Ellis and Davis (^). The 
combination M, calvum (Ellis and Davis) comb. nov. is proposed and 
the following synonymy listed: 

Mastigosporium calvum (Ellis and Davis) comb. nov. 

Syn.: M, album var. calvum Ellis and Davis, 1903. 

M. album var, muticum Sacc., 1911. 

Fusoma rubricosa Dearn. and Barth., 1917. 

Amasligosporium graminicola Bond.-Mont., 1921. 

Amastigis graminicola Bond.-Mont. (Clements), 1931. 

Excluded, M. album var. athrix Eriks. 

Wollenweber proposed Bactridium triseptatum (Sacc.) Wr. in his 
illustrated card index (77). His illustration 457 is based on Jaap’s 
Fungi Rel. Exs. 494 and is typical for Mastigosporium calvum on 
Calamagrostis His illustration 458, however, shows a typical species 
of Bactridium (B. gymnosporangii (Jaap) Wr.) that has distinct, 
somewhat elongated conidiophores arising from a small but definite 
.^orodochial pad. M. calvum can scarcely be placed under Bactridium, 
To have placed this fungus under the combination B, triseptatum^ 
Wollenweber must have seen the type of Fusoma trisej)iatum Sacc. 
If this material were M. calvum, Saccardo may have fallen into a trap, 
because his description and his illustration {12) and those of the 
apparently identical species F. biseptatum Sacc. (13, p. 69) are appar- 
ently those of a very much smaller-spored fungus referable to Septa- 
gloeum oxysporum Bomm., Rouss., and Sacc. Saccardo names his 
fungus F, triseptatum and then lists it as two-septate, while M. caknim 
is triseptate. His later description of F. biseptatum is singularly like 
his earlier one of F. triseptatum. It is possible that both M. calvum 
and S, oxysporum occur in the type of F. triseptatum. However, the 
published description is the final criterion; and M. calvum cannot 
possibly be referred to F, triseptatum. 

Mastigosporiuiri album, var. athrix Eriks, is a Septogloeum and should 
be known as S. athrix (Eriks.) comb. nov. (fig. 1, P). It is highly 
probable that it may be the same as S. oxysporum. 

The writer has found no evidence that Mastigosporium calvum is 
connected with Dilophospora alopecuri. In Oregon material of D. 
alopecuri on Holcus lanatus, it certainly does not appear to be con- 
nected with M. album, M. album has not been found in Oregon, and 
Miss. Sampson’s pure culture of it appears to be entirely different 
from a pure culture of the race of D, alopecuri on H, lanatus, 

SUMMARY 

Mastigosporium calvum (Ellis and Davis) comb. nov. causes a purple 
flecking and a leaf spot on Dactylis glomerata and an eyespot on the 
leaves of several species of Agrostis in northwestern Oregon. The 
fungus is a destructive parasite on these grasses during mild, rainy 
weather in winter and spring. It occurs on Calamagrostis spp. in 
Wisconsin. It also occurs on these grasses in Europe. It has been 
considered a variety of M, album Riess, which differs from it in having 

S ime apical appendages, whereas M, calmm is muticate. M, 
wi, which is common on Alopecurus pratensis and Deschampsia 
caespitosa in Europe, has not been reported from North America. 
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The genus Mastigosporium is emended to include elliptical, three- 
to five-septate, hyaline conidia home on short, stipitate conidiophores. 
The apex of the conidia may have appendages {M. album) or may not 
have appendages (M. calvum). 

No evidence was obtained that Mastigosporium album Riess is 
related to DUophospora alopecuri (Fries) Fries. 

Mastigosporium album var. athrix Eriks, is assigned to Septogloeum 
athrix (Eriks.) comb, nov., and its possible relation to S, oxysporum 
is mentioned. 
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PRELIMINARY BIOCHEMICAL STUDIES ON EFFECTS OF 
CERTAIN ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS ON DEVELOP- 
MENT AND COMPOSITION OP THE PEANUT^ 

By Samuel L. Jodidi * 

Physiologist^ Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases ^ Bureau of Plant 
Industry^ United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The peanut {Arachu hypogaea L.) is one of the important crops 
^rown in the southern part of the United States. About 2,000,000 
acres of land are devoted to the crop in this country, producing about 
a million tons of unshelled ^ peanuts annually {16, p, 572).^ In 
times of normal prices, the annual crop has a farm value of about 
$25,000,000. 

The plant is of relatively great importance as a cash crop grown 
for the manufa(!ture of oil, peanut butter, confectionery, salted pea- 
nuts, and stock feeds, and it is extensively ^rown for stock feeding 
on the farm {2, p. 26; 17, p. 7). Despite its imxiortance, the peanut 
lias had comparatively little careful study from the biochemical stand- 
point, except with reference to the properties of its oil and certain 
proteins. There are numerous grow’th and production problems that 
have important relationships not only to yields of unsheyed peanuts 
per acre but also to filling of pods, quality of kernels, and adaptation 
of different types and varieties to specific regions or other conditions 
of culture. 

Prior to the completion of the original draft of this paper the 
author found no literature on the physiological and biochemical be- 
havior of the peanut with reference to the normal or desirable and 
abnormal or undesirable results often obtained under field conditions. 
Since then a report of studies of nutritional levels in the peanut plant 
by Moore (It) has appeared. Moore, working at Chicago, 111., grew 
peanut plants in the greenhouse, in pots of quartz sand, with a series 
of nutrient solutions designed to produce wide differences in vegeta- 
tive and reproductive beha^dor. Different fractions of the plants 
and fruits were analyzed for various forms of carbohydrate and nitrog- 
enous suj)stances. In general, the nutritional conditions resulted 
in unfruitfulness, offering no basis for comparison with the present 
studies. However, one comparison of high versus very low^ nitrogen 
supply showed for both shells and seeds a lower total sugar, lower 
total carbohydrate, and higher total nitrogen content. Data on plant 
size and yields and character of fruits were lacking, precluding com- 
parisons with results of the present paper. 

‘ Iteoeived for publication November 2W, 1937; issued August 1938. 

* The peanut samples were obtained from certain variety and fertiliser plots of the Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Substation at Holland, Va.. through the courtesy of that institution. Samples 6 and 6 were 
obtained from the plots of a preliminary spraying investigation being conducted coopratively by the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station and the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
Department of Agrictitture, in which workers in the Division of Fnht and Vegetable Crops and Diseases 
are cooperating informally. The author acknowledges the kindness of these workers in making this ina- 
terial available. 

® The word “unshelled" refers to peanuts in the shell throughout this paper. 

< Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 310. 
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The large-seeded Virginia type of peanut is apparently adapted to a 
very restricted range, which comprises an area about 50 to 60 miles 
in radius in southeastern Virginia and northeastern North Carolina 
and a smaller district in central Tennessee. The Spanish type of 
peanut, on the other hand, is generally well established throughout 
the southeastern quarter of the United States. The reasons for these 
very marked differences in adaptability are not at all understood. 

A common cause of low yields of cleaned unshelled peanuts per acre 
and of low ratios of shelled to unsbelied peanuts is the formation of 
many pods that contain poorly developed or quite undeveloped seeds. 
Varieties are known to differ in the extent to which they show this 
trouble, and the same vaxiety may show widely differing degrees of it 
in various fields, years, or regions. It is not known to what extent 
light, temperature, moisture, mineral nutrients, soil texture, or cul- 
tural methods, either alone or together in various combinations, affect 
the development of plants and fruits in the regions where the crop is 
commonly grown. 

The average yields and the efficiency of crop production in general 
are so far below the apparent possibilities that there is a pressing need 
for exhaustive fundamental studies of the plant in all stages of develop- 
ment and from numerous jioints of view — ^anatomical, morphological, 
and genetic, as well as biochemical and biophysical. 

Certain cultural studies and seed-stock-improvernent work on 
peanuts have been in progress for several years in the United States 
Department of Agriculture and have yielded results of definite value, 
and recently the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry has initiated studies of a more tech- 
nical nature designed to solve some of these more fundamental 
problems. 

The present paper reports the results of chemical examination ()f 
kernels and shells from six preliminary lots of peanut plants, which 
varied markedly in yield and appearance and which grew on soils of 
different texture or received different fertilizer or other chemical 
treatment. The object of this preliminary examination was to 
determine whether markedly different development and yield re- 
sponses were accompanied by marked and easily determinable differ- 
ences in x^hysiological condition as revealed by estimation of certain 
chemical constituents of the fruits. These studies will be extended to 
other portions of the plant, and samples will be studied from a wide 
variety of natural field and controlled experimental conditions. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS 

The data concerning the fertilizer treatments of the experimental 
plots at Holland, Va., the peanut strains grown, etc., can readily be 
seen by reference to table 1, which shows that the yields varied 
markedly between varieties and treatments, but the yields per plant 
shown cannot be taken as typical of the response of entire plots re- 
ceiving the respective treatments. In some instances the samples 
were selected from spots in the large plots in order to obtain varying 
degrees of plant size and vigor, regardless of the behavior of the plot 
as a whole, or to examine varietal differences. Nevertheless, the 
treatments of the various plots are presented as being of some interest. 
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The apparent influence of bordeaux mixture treatment on the yield is 
interesting. The Jumbo Virginia Runner of plot 5, which received, 
in addition to 1 ton of lime, three bordeaux mixture applications, gave 
173.1 g of peanuts per plant as compared with 94.5 g for plot fl, which 
received the same amount of lime but no bordeaux mixture treatment. 
It seems reasonable to attribute the difference in part to the stimu- 
lating effect of copper, as shown by the considerably more vigorous 
growth and deeper green color of the plants in plot 5 as compared with 
those in plot 6. 


Table 1. — Type of soil, treatment, peanut varieties grown, and yields obtained from 
the various plots, 


c 

y, 

£ 

'J\vj)c «)f soil 

rrentment ' 

Variety 

Plants taken for 
analysis 

Average weight of 
iinshelled pea- j 
nuts per plant j 

.Mean weight of 
j)eauuts per pod 

Relative xveight of : 
shelled peanuts 





X um- 
ber 

Grams 

Grams 

Prr- 

cent 

1 

On.slow fluo sandy 
loiiin of lighter tc.v- 
turc. 

300 {)ounds of gyiwum applied 
Aug. 1, 1933. 

•Small Virginia 
Runner. 

20 

105. 0 

0.93 

66.0 

2 

do 

300 pound.s of ey[).sum applied 
Aug. 1, 193.3, followed by 40 
lK)un<ls of K 2 O from kaitiite at 
pliintinp. 

Jumbo Virgin- 
ia Runner. 

50 

40. S' 

1.4S 

67.0 

3 

Onslow fine sandy 
lofirn. Low-^imiT j 
of heavy texture. 

300 pounds of gypsum applital 
Aug. 1, 1933, followed by 143 , 
|M)unds of cottonseed meal at { 
planting. 

.do 

40 

.IS. (> 

l.iV) 

67. 0 

4 

Onslow fine sundy 
loam of lighter tex- 
ture. 

300 pounds of gypsum applied i 
Aug. I. 19.33 (check). 

do 

34 

65. 6 

I.IS 

63.7 


Onslow fine sandy 
loam of heavier 
texture. 

1 1 ton of ground oystershell lime 
ap])lie<i Apr. 1, 1934, followed 
by 3 bordeaux mixture appli- 
cations (4-4-.'i0) on July l.'i, 
Aug. 1 and l.*». 1934. 

t do... 

1 

1 

13 

i 

i 

17.3. 1 

1 . 3 s 

1 

65. 5 

U 

-do 

1 ton of ground oystershell lime 
applied Apr. 1. 1934, but not 
treated with bordeaux mix- 
ture (check). 

. .do 1 

' 

i 

20 

94. .5 

1 

1 . 3 s 

67. 5 


1 rwiTiuts (iesignHted in pound'; represent rules per acre. 


PKESEHVATION OF SAMPLES 

The peanuts were picked in the field, put in paper bags, and wdthin 
6 to 7 hours w’ere placed on a screen, shaken to free them from adhering 
soil, weighed, and transferred immediately to a forced-draft drying 
oven, where a temperature of 65® to 70® C. was maintained for about 
20 hours. The moisture estimations of the fresh peanuts were not 
considered reliable enough to be recorded, because the plants had been 
pulled from the soil and exposed to an undetennined degree of drying 
for some hours before samples were taken. After the preliminary 
drying, the carefully cleaned peanuts were shelled and the kernels and 
shells ground separately in an electrically driven mill. The shells 
were passed through a 40-mesh sieve, but the kernels could not be so 
sifted because they had been ground somewhat coarsely to prevent 
any oil from being squeezed out. Since ground kernels at room 
temperature are known to become rancid and perhaps to undergo 
other changes with time, the samples were kept at about 2® until 
analyses were completed. Since the minced materials were placed 

89150—88 5 
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in tightly covered jars immediately after being ground and before their 
moisture content bad reached equilibrium with that of the surrounding 
air, accurate moisture determinations were made in duplicate at the 
beginning and toward the conclusion of the investigation to ascer- 
tain whether the moisture content had changed during the time of 
making the analyses and, if so, to what extent. 

Table 2 shows that when the dry-matter estimations made in 
October 1934 are compared with those of June 1935 the greatest 
dilference is 0.32 percent in the case of the kernels (plot 1) and 0.55 
percent for the shells (plot 2). It therefore appeared perfectly safe 
to calculate the results of the estimations of ash, oil, sugars, protein, 
etc., on the basis of dry matter found in October 1934. It is of in- 
terest to note that, after the unshelled peanuts had been dried at 65° 
to 70° C. for 20 hours, the separated kernels and shells from the vari- 
ous plots showed very similar percentages of dry matter, respectively, 
and with but one exception differed by only a few tenths of 1 percent. 


Table 2. — Percentage of moisture * in peanut samples preserved hy drying at 
6 5° -70^ C. for 20 hours 



Moisture in— 



Moisture in— 



Kernels 

Shells 


Kernels 

Shells 

Plot No. 

Imrnedi* 

After 

1 mined j- 

After 

Plot. No. 

Imrnedi- 

After 

Imrnedi- 

After 


ntely after 

storing 

ately after 

storing 


ately after 

storing 

ately after 

storing 


preserve- 

for 8 

I)reserva- 

for 8 


preserva- 

for 8 

preserva- 

for 8 


tion dry- 

months 

tion dry- 

month.s 


tion dry- 

months 

tion dry- 

months 


ing at 

at2°C. 

ing at 

at 2° C. 


ing at 

at 2° C. 

ing at 

at2°C. 


G6°-70° C. 

in 

05°-70° C. 

in 


fi5®-70° C. 

in 

66°-70° C. 

in 


in Oeto- 

closed 

in* Octo- 

clo.sed 


in Octo- 

closed 

in Octo- 

closed 


l)or 1934 

jars 

her 1934 

jars 


\m 1934 

jars 

her 1934 

jars 


PercerU 

Percmt 

Percent 

Percent 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

] 

3. .33 

3. «6 

4. Ofi 

3. .64 

4 

3. 26 

’A.2ii 

3. 70 

3.33 

2 

2, 96 

3. 22 

4. 2(5 

3.71 

3.23 

5. 

3. 27 

3. (X) 

3.79 

3. 37 

3 . 

3. 10 

3. 34 

3. 6t» 

ft 

3.48 

3. 52 

4.42 

4. 39 








1 Moisture was determined at 106° C. just after initial drying and after H months’ storage in (dosed con> 
tainers at 2° C. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES 

ASH CONTENT 

In order to obtain uniform, strictly comparable ash determinations, 
duplicate portions from the six samples were incinerated simultane- 
ously in an electric muffle furnace at a red heat below the fusion point 
of the ash. In each case a loose, homogeneous ash was obtained. The 
average percentages found are presented in table 3. 

As will be seen, the kernels from the several plots showed consider- 
able differences in the percentages of ash, which ranged from 2.22 for 
plot 5, with maximum growth and yield, to 2.56 for plot 2, with least 
growth and yield. For the shells, the lowest ash content was 2.73 
percent for plot 3 (heavy soil hi^ in organic matter) and the highest 
4.04 percent again for plot 2, The vanety of peanut, as well as the 
type of soil and the fertilizers applied, may have been a factor. The 
ash content of the shells was considerably larger than that of the 
corresponding kernels from each of the plots, the averse ash content 
of the shells for all six plots being about 38 percent higher than that 
of the kernels. 
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Table 3. — Percentage of total ash in peanut kernels and shellSy determined on mois- 

ture-free basis 


Plot 




Ash from— 

Variety 

Type of soil 

I'reatmwit i 



No. 1 

Kernels 

Shells 








Percent 

Percent 

1 

Small Virginia 

Onslow fine sandy loam 

300 pounds of gypsum applied Aug. 

2.37 

2.78 


Runner, 

of lighter texture. 

1, 1933. 



2 

Jumbo Virginia 
Runner. 

do 

300 pounds of gypsum applied Aug. 

1, 1933, followed by 40 pounds of 
KjO from kainite at planting. 

2.5« 

4.04 






3 

. ,.<io 

Onslow fine sandy loam. 

300 pounds of gyp.sum applied Aug. 

2.31 

2. 73 



low spot of heavy tex- 

J, 1933, followed by 143 pounds of 





ture. 

cottonseed meal at planting. 



4 

. ,do.- 

Onslow fine sandy loam 

300 pounds of gypsum applied Aujt. 

1, 1933 f check). 

2.41 

3. 3.5 



! of lighter texture. 



b 

do 

I Onslow fine sandy loam 

I 1 ton of ground oystershell lime ap- 

2.22 

2.89 



of heavier texture. 

plied Apr. 1, 1934, followed by 3 
bordeaiix applications on July 15, 





I 

Aug. 1 and 1.5, 1934, 



r> 

. _.do 

do 

1 ton of ground oystershell lime ap- 
plied Apr. 1, 1934 (ciieck). 

2. 46 

4,00 





> Amounts designated in iwunds represent rates jier acre. 


Because of the comparatively small quantities of ash obtained from 
the peanuts of each individual plot, the ash portions from all plots 
were combined and mixed for qualitative examination, the^ results of 
which are recorded in table 4. 

Table 4. — Qualitative e lamination of ash from peanut kernels and shells 


Cation or anion 


Relative amount in— 


Kernels { 

i 


Sliells 


Cation; ; 



Potas.siuin.. I 

Very much , 

Much. 

Sodium 1 

Very little 

Very little (trace). 

Magnesium 

Considerable quantity 

Present . 

Calcium 

Pre.sent in smaller quantity than mag- 
nesium. 

Present; much more than in kernels. 

Iron.. 

Present 

1)0. 

Aluminum 

..do 

Present in greater (luantily than iron. 

Anion; 


Phosphate 

Considerable quantity 

Pr(!.sent : very much less than in kernels, 
l^resent: somewhat more than chlorine. 

Sulphate 

Present 

Silicate 

Not present-- . . 

Present in considerable «iuaiitity. 

Chlorine. 

Present 

I’resent (trace). 


It will be seen that calcium occurs in the shells in considerably 
greater quantity than in the kernels and that silicon is present in the 
shells only. On the other hand, there is more potassium, magnesium, 
and phosphorus in the seeds than in the shells. 

ETHER EXTRACT 

Duplicate 10-g portions of ground peanut kernels and shells, after 
being dried at 100° C., were extracted mth anhydrous ether in a 
Soxhlet extraction apparatus for 5 to 6 hours, the results thus obtained 
being designated as analyses A (table 5). The residue was then 
dried, taken out of thimbles, reduced to a fine powder, returned to 
the thimbles, and extracted for 5 more hours. This was done in the 
case of the kernels because originally they had been ground somewhat 
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coarse. For uniformity in procedure the shells were also extracted 
in two stag:es, though the material was fine and did not need to be 
ground again. The results of the first and second extractions coni" 
bined were designated as analyses B, table 5. 


Table 5. — Percentage of ether-soluhle substances in 'peanut kernels and shells^ 
determined on moisture-free basis 


Plot No. 

Rther-soluble substances in — 

Plot No. 

j Kt her-.soluble sub.sifmces in — 

Kernels 

.. J 

I 

Shells 1 

Kernels 

.Shells 

Analy- 
ses A 

Analy- 
.ses B 

Analy- 
ses A 

Anivly- 
.ses B 

Analy- 
ses A 

Analy- 
ses B 

Analy- 
.ses A 

Analy- 
ses B 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1... . . 

40.70 

40. 91 

0.65 

0.57 

4 

46. 80 

48. 02 

0.50 1 

0. 60 

2 

46. 77 

47.42 

.59 

.61 

5. 

47. 92 

48. .59 

.32 1 

..38 

3 

4K.41 

49.41 

.47 

.48 

O... 

1 47. 25 

1 

48. 49 

..57 

. .57 


In the case of the kernels the differences between analyses A and 
analyses B were quite pronounced, ranging from 0.21 percent (x)lot 1) 
to 1.24 percent (plot 6). Tliis shows that analyses A do not represent 
the total ether-extractable material present in the kernels. For this 
reason, only analyses B, which can be considered as correct, are to be 
accepted. For the shells, A and B agree closely, but in five of tlu^ 
six samples the second stage of the extraction removed a slight addi- 
tional amount of ether-soluble substances. The percentage of ether- 
oxtractablo substances of the kernels from plot 3 (heavy soil and high 
organic matter) appears definitely greater than those from the com- 
parable plots 2 and 4, whereas the reverse is true of the ether-extract- 
able substances of the shells, an observation that merits further study. 
It seems also an interesting fact that the percentage of ether-extract- 
able substances of the shells from the very vigorous plants of the 
bordeaux- treated plot was quite low in comparison with the control, 

TOTAL NITROGEN AND PROTEIN 

The total nitrogen was estimated by Gunning’s modification of the 
Kjeldahl method. These determinations are designated in table (> 
as analyses A. To make certain whether nitrate nitrogen was present, 
the oxidation of the peanut materials was effected also in the presence 
of salicylic acid (1 g of salicylic acid to 30 cc of sulphuric acid) and 
sodium thiosulphate, according to the method of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists (I, p, 21). These determinations are 
designated as analyses B. 

The percentage of protein was computed by multiplying the per- 
centage of nitrogen by the factor 5.5. This factor was used by 
Jones and Horn (9) because Johns and Jones (6*, 7, 8) had shown that 
the peanut contains two dominant proteins, the globulins arachin 
and conarachin, which contain 18.29 percent of nitrogen and which 
make up more than four-fifths of the total nitrogen of the peanut. 
The factor 5.5 was likewise employed by Kitthausen {12). The 
results thus obtained (table 6) are only approximations of the true 
protein content, for almost certainly some nonprotein nitrogen was 
present. 
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I'able 6, — Percentage of total nitrogen and of calculated protein in peanut kernels 
and shells, determined on moisture-free basis 




Kernels 




Nitrogen by 


^^itrof^en 

Kjeldahl 

TMot No. 

by 

method 


Kjeldahl 

modifiwi to 


method, 

include 


analyses A 

nitrates, 


1 

analyses IJ 


! Pneent 

Percent \ 

I.. . . ' 

1 4. 8S 

4.89 

2 ^^ . . . _ . . 1 

i 4. 99 j 

i 5. (Mi 1 

1 

4.9n 

4.91 1 

-- ! 

4.9(5 I 

! 4.92 i 


4.(53 1 

4.71 ! 

l< .. . ' 

4.91 ; 

U. 02 1 



Shells 



Nitrogen by 


Protein, 

Nitrogen 

Kjeldahl 

Protein. 

average of 

bj' 

method 

average of 

analyses 

Kjeldahl 

modified to 

analyses 

(A and IJ) 

method, 

include 

(A and IJ) 


analy.se.'-' A 

nitrates, 
analyses iJ 

X5.5 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent i 

Perce nf 

2fi. S7 

1.50 

I.fiO ! 

\ H. 09 

27. (>4 

1. n 

1. 14 I 

I 0. 19 

2(i. 98 

1.21 

1.24 

(i. 74 

27. J 7 

1..5.5 

1.(50 ; 

8, (ifi 

2.5. (59 1 

1 1.09 

i 1. 13 i 

i (5. 1 1 

27.31 j 

i 1.51 

: 1.43 1 

j 8. 09 


Table (i shows that the total nitrogen as determined to hiclude 
nitrates in the kernels (analyses B) is in general insignificantly higher 
than the corres])onding Kjeldahl nitrogen values. This is true for the 
sh<‘lls also, the average total nitrogen content, including nitrates, 
being only 0.8 and 1.5 percent higher than the corresponding Kjeldahl 
nitrogen values in the case of the kernels and the shells respectively. 
In other words, the amount of nitrates, if at all present in the kernel 
and the shell, is so small as to be negligible. 

Among the samples of kernels and shells there were no very striking 
diirereiices in nitrogen content that could be definitely associated with 
the environment or growth of the plant. It is suggestive, however, 
that both kernels and shells from plot 5 showed a distinctly lower 
nitrogen content than the corresponding samples from plot 6. 
Although loss striking, the nitrogen content of keniels of samples 
from plot 3 tended to be low as compared with that for plots 2 and 4. 
The differences among the shell samples were greater than among 
the kernel samples both relatively and absohitely. 

CRUDE FIBER 

The method of determining the crude fiber was essentially that of 
the Association of Agricultural Chemists (f, pp, 280-281), The 
results obtained (table 7) show that the differences in the crude-fiber 
content of the kernels from plots 2 to 6 (Jumbo Virginia Runner) 
were rather insignificant and that the value for plot 5 was the lowest. 
The differences in the crude-fiber content of the shells were marked, 
the value for plot 3 (heavy soil, high organic matter) being the 
highest, and that for plot 5 (bordeaux- treated) the lowest. 


Table 7.- Percentage of crude fiber in peanut kernels and shells, determined on 

moisture-free basis 


Ploi No, 

Crude fiber in— 

1 

Plot No. 

Crude fiber in— 

Plot No. 

Kernels 

Shells 

Kernels 

Shells 

1 

Percent 

2.82 

Percent 

65.42 

63.46 

3 

Percent 
! 2.20 
2.24 

Percent 

66.23 


2 

2.21 

4 _ 

63. 13 






(''rudo fiber in-- 
Kernels | Shell! 


Percent 

2.11 

2.23 
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CARBOHYDRATES 

A careful review of the literature failed to reveal any estimations 
of reducing sugars, sucrose, or starch in the peanut kernel. Instead, 
nitrogen-free extract is ordinarily given, wliich is tacitly assumed to 
comprise the carbohydrates. The nitrogen-free extract is obtained 
by subtracting from the dry matter the sum of protein, crude fiber, 
ether extract, and ash. Tins indirect method is very convenient, and 
therefore is generally used in rejjorting analyses of feedstuffs, although 
it naturally involves the errors incidental to the determination of the 
afore-mentioned constituents and rives no knowledge of the specific 
carbohydrates present. Direct determinations of certain of the 
various carbohydrates are therefore necessary in order better to 
understand the physiological conditions associated with various types 
of response of the various parts of the peanut plant. The methods 
employed were as follows : 2 g of ground peanut kernels, first freed from 
fat by treatment with ether, were extracted with bO-perccnt alcohol 
in a Soxhlet extraction apparatus; the extract was freed from alcohol, 
and the aqueous solution was then introduced into a 250-cc volumetric 
flask; 1 to 2 cc of neutral lead acetate was added, and the mixture was 
made up with water to 250 cc and filtered clear. 

DETERMINATION OF REDUCING SUGARS 

Briefly stated, a 100-cc portion of the clear filtrate was boiled with 
Bertrand^s solution A (coi^per sulphate) and B (Rochelle salt) for 3 
minutes. The cuprous oxide obtained, after being washed well with 
hot water was dissolved in Bertrand^s solution C (ferric sulphate) and 
titrated with Bertrand^s" solution D (standard potassium perman- 
ganate), the results being calculated as glucose (5, 13, 14)^ 

DETERMINATION OF TOTAL SUGARS 

A 75-cc portion of the clear filtrate was inverted acc-oraiiig tu 
Herzfeld^s method (4). The cooled hydrolysate was neutralized with 
sodium hydroxide solution and made up to 100 cc. This, divided 
into two 50-cc portions, was used for the estimation of total sugar 
according to Bertrand^s method, the results being calculated as invert 
sugar. 

CALCULATION OF SUCROSE 

The proportion of sucrose was found by subtracting the percentage 
of reducing sugars from that of total sugars and multiplying the 
difl'erence by the factor 0.95. 

ESTIMATION OF ACID-HYDROLYZABLE POLYSACCHARIDES 

The estimation of the acid-hydrolyzable polysaccharides was made 
according to the method as outlined by Schmidt {15, p. 924), Lohrisch 
{10, p, 375), and Zempl^n {18). The residue that remained after 2 g 
of peanut kernels had been extracted with ether and with 60-percent 
alcohol was hydrolyzed with a 2.1-percent hydrochloric acid solution 
for 2 hours. The cooled hydrolysate, after being neutralized with 
sodium hydroxide solution, was made up with water to 250 cc and 
filtered clear. Of tliis solution, 10-cc portions were used for deter- 
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mining the glucose according to Bertrand^s method, the acid-hydro- 
lyzable polysaccharides being calculated as starch by multiplying the 
glucose value obtained by the factor 0.9. For the details concerning 
the estimation of reducing sugars, sucrose, and hydrolyzable polysac- 
charides, the reader is referred to a previous publication {5, pp. 716, 
718). The data secured are summarized in table 8. 


Table 8.— Percentages of reducing sugars^ sucrose, and starch in the peanut kernel, 
determined on moisture-free basis 


Plot No. 

Reduc- 

ing 

sugars 

Sucrose 

Hydro- 

lyzable 

polysac- 

charides 

Total 

carbohy- 

drates 

Plot No. j 

Reduc- 

ing 

sugars 

Sucrose 

Hydro- 

lyzable 

polysac- 

charides 

Total 

carbohy- 

drates 

1 

Percent 

0.2.5 

Percent 
2. 45 

Percent 

6.98 

Percent 

9.68 

4 ... . ... 

Percent 

0.26 

Percent 
2. 67 

Percent 

5. 35 

Percent 

8.28 

2 

. 2fi 

.3. 05 

5.22 

8.53 

5 ... 

! . 27 

.3. 18 

5. 70 

9. 15 

li .. 

.22 

2. 87 

4.88 

7.97 

6 

.28 

3. 05 

4.78 

8. 11 


Table 8 shows that the xiercentage of reducing sugars is very small. 
On the other hand, the proportions of sucrose are quite noticeable. 
Still larger are the proportions of hydrolyzable polysaccharides, and 
the percentages of the total (uirbohydrates range from 7.97 (plot 3) 
to 9.08 (plot 1). These values indicate that because of the vigorous 
vegetative growth of the plants in plot 3, on a heavier soil high in 
organic! matter, the maturity of the kernels was retarded. As a 
consequence, the percentage of hydrolyzable polysaccharides (4.88) 
and of total carbohydrates (7.97) was noticeably smaller than in the 
comparable plots 2 and 4, which showed, respectively, a starch per- 
centage of 5.22 and 5.35, and a total carbohydrate percentage of 8.53 
and 8.28. The bordeaux-sprayed plants of plot 5, which exhibited a 
leaf color and leaf area far superior to the unsprayed plants of plot 6, 
also showed a higher content of sucrose and hydrolyzable polysac- 
charides — in fact, the highest of any plot of the Jumbo Virginia 
Runner. It is also noteworthy that the kernels of the Small Virginia 
Runner (plot 1) displayed the highest percentage of hydrolyzable 
polysaccharides (6.98) and of total carbohydrates (9.68), doubtless 
owing largely to the variety. 


SUMMARY 

Six samples of peanut fruits involving two varieties were taken from 
areas and soil-treatment plots of an experimental field showing marked 
differences in growth, yield, and character of fruits. These were 
subjected to partial chemical analysis to determine w^hether easily 
recognizable differences in composition might be associated with en- 
vironment and growth response. 

The two varieties showed slight differences in ash, oil, protein, 
crude fiber, and carbohydrate content, but too few samples were 
involved to permit the drawing of any definite conclusions. 

Ash content appeared to be decreased in both kernels and shells by 
a high nitrogen supply of the soil or by bordeaux mixture treatment 
that resulted in markedly increased plant growth and yield of pods. 

Relatively unimportant differences in ether extract of kernels 
were observed among the samples, although in the shells the percentage 
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of ether-extractable substances was apparently decreased by high 
nitrogen or by the bordeaiix treatment. 

The total nitrogen content of kernels and shells apparently was not 
influenced by a high nitrogen condition of the soil due to application 
of cottonseed meal, but the nitrogen percentage was less in both 
kernels and shells from the bordeaux-treated plot. 

Differences in crude fiber among the samples were very small and 
of doubtful importance. 

Keducing-siigar content was extremely low in all samples of kernels. 
The sucrose content of kernels from the high-nitrogen plot treated 
with (‘ottonseed meal and that for the bordeaux-treated plot were not 
materially difl’erent from their corresponding checks. 

Total polysaccharides and total carbohydrates appeared to be 
decreased somewhat on the high-nitrogen plot and increased on the 
bordeaux-treated plot, in comparison with their respective checks. 

This preliminary examination suggests that further biochemical 
and physiological studies may be ex})ected to reveal important 
information on growth and development problems relating to yield 
and quality of peanuts. 
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INFLORESCENCE BLIGHT OF THE DATE PALM' 


By J. G. Brown, plant pathologiatj and Karl D. Butler, research assistant, 
Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

In 1935 a blijiclit of the inflorescence of the date palm in university 
date garden at Tempe, Ariz., was called to the attention of the senior 
author. The disease was present on the Sayer and Khadrawi varie- 
ties. In 1936 Kdiadrawi palms were not attacked, but the Khir 
variety, hitherto not observed to be affected, had flower clusters killed 
by the blight. A survey ^ of the palms showed the following blighted 
inflorescences, all pistillate: 


Blighted 

Variety : inflorescences 

Iteema.. 1 

Maktooin 2 

Sayer (31 years old) 7 

iSayor (31 years old) 5 

Sayer (11 years old) . .. 1 

Khir (31 years old) 4 


The occurrence of the blight in the date garden suggested the ad- 
visability of examining the date palms on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona at Tucson. A survey of these palms showed the 
disease to be present on staminate inflorescences. 

The dab* palms with which the voters worked in university date 
garden are chiefly known varieties imported from Africa and prop- 
agat(*.d by means of offshoots. The history of the garden is given in 
Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 149 (i).® Palms 
on the (campus of tlie University of Arizona, which are mentioned in 
connection with the present study, are seedling in origin and non- 
descript in variety, and were planted primarily for ornamental 
purposes. 

Until 1936 inflorescences infected with blight fungi had been found 
only on jialrns 30 to 31 years old, but during the flowering season of 
1936 an inflorescence blighted on a palm only 11 years old. Most 
infected inflorescences in the date garden have been found on pistillate 
flowers, but blighted staminate inflorescences have also been collected 
there and on the university campus. Hilgeman * states that a blight 
which t)(!curs generally on staminate flower clusters in the date garden 
and throughout the Salt River Valley in Arizona has been popularly 
attributed to Thielamopsif^ paradoxa on the basis of work done on 
palms in California (4). The present work (the first investigation of 
inflorescence blight to be undertaken at this station) appears to indi- 
cate that more or less of the blight in Arizona date palm orchards is 
caused hy fusaria. 


> Recpived for publication February 28, 1938; issued Aupust 1938. 

* This survey was made by Robert H. Hilgeman, assistant horticulturist. 
8 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 318. 

* Personal communication. 
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SYMPTOMS 

Initial infection of date inflorescences may occur anywhere on the 
rachis from the base to the branches, on the branches, or in the flowers. 
Primary infection of the rachis results in water soaking of the tissues 
and subsequent discoloration of the stalk, the color ranging from wood 
brown {6) to fawn to bone brown, with shrinking of the infected tis- 
sues (pi. 1, a). Disease of tlie branches, which are discolored like 

the rachis, results in the death of the flowers above the infected spot. 
Attacked flowers (pi. 1, A', F) are a discolored brown. 

Stalks of pistillate inflorescences often are so weakened by infection 
that they break under the increasing weight of the fruit. The break 
across the stalk is at right angles to the axis, often resembles a cut 
made by a sharp instrument, and is deep enough to permit the distal 
part of the branch above the break to bend back against the basal 
part. Although tliis breaking of the stalk following infection is coni- 
jnon, apparently soimd stalks occasionally break. The writers have 
cultured some that gave no parasitic organisms. 

CAUSE 

Blighted parts of the date inflorescence, sometimes in tlie field and 
regularly in the laboratory when kept moist, become overgrown with 
a gray to buff mycelium, or with a covering of pale purplish to pale 
Congo pink filaments, or with a mycelium in wdiich these colors are 
mix(Ml. Blocks of tissues from infected parts, which were surface- 
sterilized and cultured on 2-percent potato-dextrose agar, steamed 
yellow corn meal, and ste^amed rice, yielded two sj)ecies of Fusarium 
and one species of Ilelniinthosporium. One Fusariuin, in 10-day 
cultures on jiotato-clextrose agar, w'as a j)ale grayish vinaceous above 
and pale gi’ayish vinaceous to browmish vinaceous in streaks below^ 
On steamed rice in 6-day cultures it was light vinaceous gray above 
and light vinaceous lilac with rocellin purple lines around the ligliter 
areas below. 

The other species of Fusariurn^ in 2-day cultures on potato-dextrose 
agar, was sea-shell pink to salmon buff above, and gi*ay to ochraceous 
orange (margin of colony to center) below; lO-day cultures on the 
same mediurn were pale ochraceous salmon to salmon buff above (the 
lighter color in the margin and between the concentric, growth rings), 
and gray to orange below. On steamed rice, 9-w^eek cultures were 
pinkish buff above and pinkish buff to hazel below. This species 
often gave concentric growth rings 2 to 4 mm wude on potato-dextrose 


EXPLANATORY LEGEND FOR PLATE I 

variety, with: a, Basal diseoloration and shrink- 
SL V ^ of branches: r, mycelium and spore masses of Fumrium. B Piece of rachis 

moculated ^ith imanvm moniUforme on April 21, 1935, and photOKraphed May 24 1935 Dis- 

r nf distance above and below the iwilnhs of inoculation. 

f ^ ? 11 palm laboratory-inoculated with F. moniUforme April 21, 1935, and photo- 

gr^hed May 4 following. 7), Pieces of rachis laboratory-inoculated with F. moniUforme Anril 21 1935 
M(l phot<>jgraphed May 15: a, Piece incubated at 5® C.; 5, pieei^ incubated at room temperature 
Flowers of seedling date palm inoculated with F. moniUforme April 21, 1936, and photographed May 4*. 

infection of tne stammate inflorescence of seedling date palm with F. moniUforme Mav 24* 
3935; temmal flowers discolored and killed. G, Green date fruits inoculated by spraving with a ^lore 
suspension of i . mmtUforme: photographed 7 days after Inoculation. //, Naturarinfeclion of staminSo 
Infloro^eiK^ of date palm with F, semitectum (F. lateritium var. /rwriiirwf/m’) jSlv ^ 
stage showing mycelium and spore nia8.ses on inflorescence in the universft y (K orchard* 5^ early steJe 
^pus. University of Arizona. /, Green date fruits inoculated by .spray ing ^th a Se sVSmiK 
F. semitectum (F. lateritium vnr.fructigenumry, photographed 7 days StorinocSlSn 
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PLATE 1 



FOR EXPLANATORY LEGEND SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. 










Inflorescence Blight of the Date Palm 


PLATE 2 



A, C/Ulture of Fvmrhim moniUforine from blittht of (Into infloresconce, on stearriod rico 39 days at 28® C.: 
a, U pper surface, li^ht vinaceous pray; b, lower surface, littht vinaceous lilac with roccllin purple bor- 
ders around lighter areas, li. Culture of Fumrium xrmUeclum (F. taferUiuni var. fructineniim?) from 
blitiht of date inflorescence, on stoamcd rico, 39 days at 28° C.: a. Upper surface, pale ochraceous salmon 
to salmon biiff; b, lower surface gray to ochraceous orange. 
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agar. Wato 2, ^1 and B, shows the appearance of older cultures of the 
two fusaria. 

The vinaceous culture of Fusarium was identified by Dr. C. D. 
Sherbalvoff, of the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, as 
Fusarium moiiiliforme. Sheld., which agreed with the report on the 
same fungus l eceived from the Centraalbureau voor Sc*himmelcultures, 
Baarn, Netherlands. The buff culture was identified by Sherbakoff as 
Fusarium semitedum Berk, et Kav. and by the Centraalbureau as 
Fusarium lateritium Nees \i\r . frudigenum (Fr.) Wr. 

The species of Jlelminthosjyorium ioxmdi by the junior author and by 
him ])roved capable of causing decay of the flower clusters of the date 
jialin is not consulered in the present paper. 

INOCULATIONS 

On A])ril 11), ]93/>, three spadices of Phoenix dadylijeiu L., whose 
spat lies had been o]ieu a few days, were inoculated by spraying the 
(‘xposed flowers with a heavy suspension of spores of Fusarium 7rionil- 
[forme; and a small hole was cut through an unopened bract of a 
fourth intloroscence into which a spore suspension of the fungus was 
injected, so that the spathe formed a natural moist chamber. On the 
same dat(‘ four rachi were inoculated by inserting small pieces of a 
])ur(^ culture of the fungus from potato-dextrose ajjar into small inci- 
sions made with a sterile scalpel and afterward moistened wdth sterile 
distilled water. Both staininate and pistillate inflorescences were 
used in the inoculations. On May 4 many diseased flowers were 
evident in the inoculated clusters (pi. 1, E), but the controls were 
noi iual. A s(*ries of 12 isolations was inacle from the inoculations, and 
all but 1 culture gave the Fusarium s})ecies used in the moculations of 
tlie inflorescences. Too rigorous surface sterilization of the tissues 
used in culture may account for the single failure. 

Again on Aj)ril 21, 10 rachi on 2 palms were wound-inocidated as 
previously described; 13 days later the inoculations had water-soaked 
margins and presented the apj)earance shown in plate 1, C, although 
the controls showed no infection. Pieces of the water-soaked tissues 
were surface-sterilized with a 1:1,000 mercuric chloride solution and 
cultured, with the recovery of Fusarium monillforme in 11 of the 15 
tubes. 

Two large pieces of rachi, which were scalpel-inoculated with 
Fusarium moniliforme and placed under a bell jar in the meubator at 
27° C^., showed good fungus growth on the wounds in 3 days, although 
no gi'ow^th occurred on control pieces similarly wounded but not inocu- 
lated. One piece was then transferred to the refrigerator and kept at 
a, constant temperature of 5° in a similar moist chamber. At the end 
of 8 days the twn pieces were photographed (pi. 1 , D, a and b ) . Orowdh 
at the lowTi* temperature was slight, but at the higher temperatui'e it 
was luxuriant. 

The piece of rachis from the incubator w^as afterw^ard removed to a 
moist chaml)er in the laboratory and there it produced numerous 
perithecia. The perithecia were dark blue, ovoid, contained asci with 
eight ascospores arranged in two series, and agreed w^ell wdth the 
measurements of perithecia, asci, and ascospores given bv WoUen- 
weber (7) for Gihherella moniliformis (Sh.) Wineland. Ascospores 
from the perithecia were cultured on malt agar from which transfers 
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were made to potato-dextrose agar; the resulting mycelial growth 
appeared to be identical with Fusarium moniliforme and produced 
snnilar microconidia. 

On May 24 a rachis wliich had been inoculated with a culture of 
Fusarium moniliforme on April 21 was foimd to have a long, depressed, 
grooved lesion (pi. 1, B) wliich had resulted from the coalescence of 
the lesions initiated by inoculation. Blocks of the infected tissues 
from this piece of rachis were killed and sectioned for histological 
study. 

On May 24 a natural infection of a staminate inflorescence was found 
on a date palm on the university campus. The spathe had been open 
for a few days only, yet the top of the flower cluster was verv brown 
and the infection appeared to be progressing downward (pi. 1, 
From cultures of the infected flowers Fusarium moniliforme was 
isolated . 

Inoculations of date palm parts with Fusarium semitectum (F. 
laleritium var. fructigenum, according to the Centra al bureau voor 
Schimmelculturos) were made as follows; Wound inoculations on 
five rachi and two petioles and spore-suspension sprayings on two 
inflorescences, all made on May 15 with proper controls. On June 15 
lesions were present on all inoculated parts except the petioles, but 
none were present on controls; the lesions developed much more 
slowly than those caused by inoculation with F. moniliforme. From 
the inoculated tissues 20 cultures were made with surface-sterilized 
pieces; 12 of the cultures gave the Fusarium used in the inoculations; — 
the only pathogene recovered. Green, surface-sterilized date fruits 
from palms on the campus, placed in Petri dishes, were vigorously 
attacked by F. semitectum {F. lateritium?) and by F. moniliforme, 
after being sprayed with spore suspensions of theses species (pi. 1, 
G, I). 

PATHOLOGIC HISTOLOGY 

Preparations for microscopic investigation were made from the 
tissues of rachi and other parts infected with Fusarium moniliforme. 
The fmigus infects both fibro-vascular bundles and parenchyma cells, 
wliich are more or less discolored as a result of invasion. In the 
bundles the filaments are located chiefly in the tracheae (pi. 3, A and 
B) ] in the parenchyma tissue they are both intercellular and intracel- 
lular (pi. 3, C'). Infected parenchyma cells in slides stained with 
carbol fuchsin-light green (clove oil) acquired a deeper red than healthy 
cells in the same preparations. The vacuolar structure of the hyphae 
in the vessels was clearly evident under high magnification (pi. 3, B). 

CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE BLIGHT 

Although a study of the effect of environmental conditions on the 
prevalence of the blight of date inflorescences has not been made, 
observations indicate that the weather in the Salt River Valley during 
the flowering season is usually favorable for its development; hence 
the general occurrence of the disease. Viable cultures of Fusarium 
from old inflorescences show that the heat of summer, the dryness of 
autumn, and the cold of winter do not injure the fungus, which con- 
tinues capable of producing abundant spores. 

How the spores of the fusaria of inflorescence blight are disseminated 
remains to be determined. Insects are frequently very numerous in 
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the tops of date palms, especially during flowering and fruiting. Pos- 
sibly they are the important agents of dissemination. The practice 
among date growers of carrying flower clusters from staminate palms 
into their exclusively pistillate plantings no doubt facilitates the spread 
of the inflorescence blight. 

The effect of spraying on fusarium blight of date flower clusters has 
Dot been specifically investigated, although the trees in university date 
garden have been sprayed for several years in an effort to control 
fruit rot. In these sprayings copper acetate, lime-sulphur, and instant 
bordeaux mixture (4-4-50) have been used. Sprays for fruit rot 
usually have been applied later in the season than they should be to 
control inflorescence blight. Perhaps the first step in the control of 
the blight should be the removal of all staminate flower clusters after 
pollination is effected, and the removal of all pistillate rachi after the 
fruit is harvested. With these sources of infection out of the way, a 
thorough spraying of the palms before the spathes break open should 
go far toward eliminating the blight. 

DISCUSSION 

In some respects the blight of date inflorescences herein discussed is 
similar to the decay described by Cavara (2)^ and later by Chabrolin 
{S)i under the name ^^Khamedj,^' for palms in north Africa. Both 
diseases tire parasitic, both attack staminate and pistillate flower 
clusters and related parts, both originate externally, and both cause 
bro\vning of the affected tissues. Also, the Khamedj parasite has 
been i)roved to attack uninjured tissues just as the fusaria in inflores- 
cence blight attacked uninjured green date fruits. However, there 
should be no possibility of confusing the Kliamedj parasite with the 
fusaria, for the former, Mauginiella scaettae (^, 5), belongs to a genus 
having affinity mth Septocylindrium and Geotrichum; it produces a 
white efflorescence, becoming pulverulent over reddish spots which 
later become black; the external mycelium disappears from the in- 
fected spots ; and conidia are home in chains. Except for a somewhat 
pulverulent appearance, the fusaria differ from the Khamedj parasite 
as described, and no pathologist would have difficulty in distmguish- 
ing the parasites. 

The blight described in this paper may be the same inflorescence 
decay mentioned by Fawcett and Klotz (4) in theii* bulletin on diseases 
of the date palm, although they do not give the species of Fusarium 
which they isolated in their studies. They state (4, p. 23): Fusarium 
sp. is sometimes found mixed with either Thielamopsis or Diplodia, or 
it may be alone.^’ In another publication (^, p, 157) they say: “A 
species of Fusarium was later found as the primary cause of a decay 
of certain male inflorescences of the date palm.’^ The fact that they 
obtained less injury from their inoculations with Fusarium species 
may have been due to their use of a different species from those em- 
ployed by the writers, or to different environmental conditions. 
Inoculation with Fusarium moniliforme in the writers' experiments 
soon resulted in extensive decay. Rom brief description of the 
Fusarium rot given by the California investigators it is impossible to 
determine whether the inflorescence decay which they mention is 
identical with the blight observed in the Arizona plantmgs. 
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That the blight may affect the inflorescences of a comparatively 
wide range of varieties and ages of date palms is indicated by the list 
given in the introduction to this paper, and this probably means a 
spread of the disease unless steps are taken for its control. Persistent 
blighted flower and fruit clusters may easily become serious sources 
of infection from year to year. One suspicious case found on the 
campus strongly suggests this means of carry-over. A rotted cluster 
of flowers from the preceding year, within a partly opened spathe, 
w^as covered and interspersed with a powderly mass of Fusarlujn 
spores; on the same palm several blighted inflorescences were found 
near the old blighted flow'd* cluster. 

SUMMARY 

An inflorescence blight attacks several varieties and ages of date 
palms in southern Arizona. 

IMmary infection results in water soaking and discoloration of the 
infected parts; flowers may be killed by direct attack or indirectly by 
the infection of parts below them; green fruits decay when sprayed 
with a spore suspension of either of the fungi concerned. 

Tw^o species of Fusariurn cause the blight, working together or 
separately. One of these is Fusariurn mmiliforrne Sheld.; the other 
is either F. semiiectum Berk, et Rav., (as identified by Sherbakoff) or 
F. lateritium Nees var. fruciigenum (Fr.) Wr. (as indicated by Cen- 
traalbureau voor Schimmelcultures). 

The results of numerous inoculations with the tw'o species of 
Fusariurn on different parts of the date palm arc given. 

A brief description of the pathologic liistology is presented. 

Conditions affecting 'the blight are discussed, and suggestions for 
its control are given. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE TRANSMISSION OF POTATO 
VIRUSES BY VECTORS ‘ 

By T. P. Dykstra, associate pathologist^ Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and 
Diseases, liureau of Plant Industry^ United States Department of Agricidture-y 
and W. C. Whitaker, formerly research assistant, Department of Botany, Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Virus diseases of potato (Solanum tuberosum L.) spread fairly 
rapitlly in eertain localities, whereas in others there is very little 
spread even in the same potato variety. In Maine (7)^ mild mosaic 
spreatls rapidly but rugose mosaic and leaf roll do not. Gardner and 
Kendrick (8) report that in Indiana leaf roll spreads more rapidly 
than mosaic. In Nebraska (9) spindle tuber infects a large number 
of plants unless special precautions are taken, but there is little spread 
of mild mosaic, rugose mosaic, and leaf roll. 

It is assumed that the variation in the rate of spread in different 
localities is influenced by the abundance of certain species of insects, 
especially aphids, which are vectors of certidn potato viruses. To 
secure definite information on the ability of different species of insects 
to transmit potato viruses, experiments were conducted in the field 
under muslin-covered cages and in the greenhouse. Since there also 
soems to be a variation among different species of aphids, which are 
known to be vectors, in their ability to transmit these viruses readily, 
and since infection of a plant with a virus may depend to some extent 
on the manner of application of the fluid containing the virus, it was 
considered important to determine the methods by which different 
species of aphids feed, and to try to correlate the feeding methods with 
the ability of the aphid to transmit a virus. The feeding habits on 
potato of four species of aphids, namely, Afyzus jnrsicae (Sulz.), 
M. drcumflexus (Buckt.), M. solani (Kalt.), and Alacrosi phurn {Illi- 
nola) solanifolii (Ashm.), were stiulied. These were taken from 
plants infested with one species only and were kept caged in the field 
or in the greenhouse. An effort was also made to determine whether 
insects other than aphids that naturally feed on potato plants may 
serve as vectors of potato viruses. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Schultz et ah {19) were the first to demonstrate that at least two 
species of aphids can transmit potato mosaic. The spread of the leaf 
roll Ydrus of potato in the field from affected to healthy plants by means 
of aphids was first established by Oortwijn Botjes (IS), This finding 
was confirmed independently by Schultz and Folsom (16), The 

1 Keceived for publication December 18, IS37; issued September 19'18. This paiier is ba.sed upon investi^a* 
tions carried on as part of a cooperative project between the Division of Fruit and VeRetablo Crops and 
Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U, S. Department of Agriculture, and the Oregon Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

» The authors wish to express appreciation to C. P. W. Muesebeck, prlncip.%1 entomologist in charge, 
Division of Insect Identification, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, for checking the scientific names of the insects. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 333. 
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successful transfer of leaf roll by means of Myzus persicae from and to 
sprouts was reported by Murphy {12). 

Murphy and McKay (14) presented evidence that capsids {Calocoris 
normgicus (Gmel.) {^bipunctatvs ¥.)) and jassids {Typhlocyha ulmi 
(L.)) could also transmit leaf roll. 

hlze (6) experimented with leaf roll, common mosaic, crinkle, 

a le streak, interveinal mosaic, aucuba mosaic, and spindling sprout. 

these diseases infections were carried out with Myzus persicae^ 
M. solani, Aphis rhamni Boyer, A.Jahae Scop., Eupteryx auratus (L.) 
Lygus pratensis (L)., Psylliodes affinis Payk., and Mamesira brassicae 
(L.). Elze claims that every one of these species ix)ssesscs the powT.r 
to transmit one or more of these diseases, with the exception of aucuba 
mosaic. Leaf roll was the easiest to transmit. He found that infec- 
tion was always more difficult to accomplish with insects other than 
aphids. There were also differences between aphids, the infecting 
power of Myzus persicae being the greatest. 

Smith {23) secured uniformly negative results when the following 
insects were tested as vectors of leaf roll from diseased to healtliy 
sprouts: Calocoris norvegicus {^bipunctatus) , Lygus paMdinus (L.), 
Eupteryx auratus^ Einpoasca mridula> (Fall.), Psylliodes affinis^ and 
Macrosiphum {lllinoia) solanifolii. He found, however, that leaf 
roll was transmitted with great regularity by Myzus persicae. In a 
later paper Smith {24) reported that a nohinfective aphid can pick up 
the virus of leaf roll from an infected potato plant after 6 hours of 
feeding. The infective aphid is capable of transmitting the leaf roll 
virus to a healthy potato plant after 2 hours of feeding. However, 
the wdiole process cannot \>e performed in 8 hours; a minimum pcruxl 
of approximately 54 hours appears to be necessary. Smith also 
secured positive results with Myzus solani and the greenhouse aphid 
M. circumfexuSy but with Macrosiphum {lllinoia) solanifoUiy Aphis 
rhximniy and A. gossypii Glover his results were negative. 

Cleveland {2) reported that Myzus persicae and the potato leaf- 
hopper {Empoasca fabae (Harr.)) are the principal insec't carriers of 
potato leaf roll in Indiana, and he concluded that they arc about 
equally responsible. He found tliat the potato flea beetle {EpUrix 
cucumeris Harris), Thrips tabaci Lind., blister beetles, Colorado 
potato beetles, grasshoppers, and white flies did not transmit the 
disease. 

Schultz and Folsom {17) obtained mild mosaic in experiments with 
Macrosiphum {lllinoia) solanifolii and Aphis aibreviata Patch, but 
with flea beetles and Colorado potato beetles their results were 
negative. 

McKay and Dykstra {11) failed to convey mild mosaic by means of 
Macrosiphum {lllinoia) solanifolii^ Myzus per swae y M. solani {=ps€U^ 
dosolani Theob.), and M. circumfiexus in 53 attempts. They also 
failed to convey rugose mosaic by means of M. solani and Macrosi- 
pfmm (/.) solanifolii in 100 attempts, but they were able to convey it 
occasionally by means of Myzus persicae and Af. circumfiexus. Crinkle 
mosaic was not transmitted by Macrosiphum (/.) solanifolii and 
Myzus solani in 35 tests, but it was transmitted by M. persicae end 
by M. circumfiexus. I^af roll was readily transmitted by M. solaniy 
M. persicae y and M. circumflex^iSy but only occasionally by Macrosi’^ 
phum (/.) solanifolii. Murphy and McKay {13) reported similar 
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results when they stated that with this latter species only 1 out of 151 
plants became infected with leaf roll. 

Schultz and Folsom (17) reported successful virus disease infections 
by means of Myzus persicae^ Aphis abbreviata, and Macrosiphiim 
(Illinoia) solanijolii. They found that the last-named species trans- 
mitted mild mosaic both alone and in combination with leaf roll. In 
1925 these investigators (18) experienced difficulty with aphid inocu- 
lation and stated that aphids sometimes do not transmit disease under 
conditions that apparently are the same as those that usually give 
positive results. 

Murphy and McKay (13) arc of the opinion that several species of 
aphids are transmitters of mosaic, but they found tliat under ap- 
parently similar conditions inoculation was often not successful. 
They state (13^ p. 152): 

Wo have at different times successfully conveyed nioBaic and leaf-roll infection 
from tuber to tuber in this way {by means of aphids on the sprouts], but on many 
occasions the results have Ijcen mainly or entirely negative. * ♦ * Three 

different aphids have been n.sf^d at various times, these being Myzus persicae, 
M. pseudosolani \M. solani], and Macrosiphum solanijolii. All have carried 
infection at times, so the conflicting results do not depend on the sort, of aphis 
used; * * * the length of their stay on the source of infection or on the 

variety of plants being infected ♦ ♦ * 

Smith (22) also concluded that under certain conditions the aphids 
Myzvs perslcae and Macrosiphum (Illinoia) solanifolii can act as 
efficient transmitters of ])otat<> mosaic. He states: “In the present 
state of our knowledge of this subject it is not possible to say what 
these conditions may be.’' 

From healthy potato plants Dykstra (4) collected miscellaneous 
insects, consisting of Afyzus persicae^ Macrosiphum (Illinoia) solani- 
foliij Epitrix suherimata Lee., Kmpoasca filamenta De L., A^abis alter- 
natus Parsh., Lygvs pratensh, and Philaenvs leucophthalmus (L.), 
and introduced them into two large cages, each covering about 80 
potato plants. In one cage there was planted as a source of infection 
10 solanaceous weeds infected with leaf roll, and in the other, 8 
infected with rugose mosaic. The following year the tubers from each 
potato plant were planted as hill lots, and it was found that 82 per- 
cent of the j)lants from the first cage had become infected with leaf 
roll and 53 percent of those from the second cage showed typical 
rugose mosaic. This demonstrated that insects naturally occurring 
on potatoes are able to transmit these two viruses from infected 
weeds to healthy potatoes. 

Smith (21) studied the feeding habits of three species of aphuls, 
namely, Myzus perslcae, M. circumflexus, and Macrosiphum (Illinoia) 
solanifolii. The stylet tracks of these apliids were intercellular and 
directed to the phloem, though occasionally the stylet track of Af. 
(/.) solanifolii was intracellular. 

Davidson (3) found that the piercing organ of Aphis rumicis L. 
passes intercellularly through the cortex, oi^ occasionally passing 
through individual cells, imtil eventually it reaches the vascular 
bundles. 

Bfisgen (1) studied the method of feeding of hemipterous insects 
and the particular region of plant tissue sought by them. He found 
for aphids three types of stylet track, namely, intercellularly to the 
phloem, intracellularly to the phloem, and intracell ularly through 
the parenchyma with no phloem objective. 
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PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN TESTING INSECTS AS VECTORS OF 
POTATO VIRUSES 

The studies on insect transmission were conducted in the green- 
house (fig. 1) and in the field under inusUn-covered cages at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Corvallis, Oreg. The cages were set in 
position at the time the potato seed pieces were planted. This 
precaution was taken to prevent any insects not harbored in the soil, 
which might be virus carriers, from gaining access to the plants at 
any stage in their development. Each cage was large enough to cover 
three fiul-grown plants. In the inoculation work the cages employed 
for each test were grouped in units of four. Three healthy potato 
tubers of the same variety and origin were used in planting each group 
of cages. The first tuber was cut into four seed ijieces, and these 
were planted as hill 1 in each of the four cages. Hills 2 and 3 were 
planted in the same mamier. When the plants were 3 to 5 inches 
lugh, a species of aphid or other insect was transferred from diseased 
potato plants to each of the first three cages of a unit; the plants in 
the fourth cage were left uninoculated and kept as controls. If the 
control plants became infected with a virus the results from the plants 
in the first three cages of the unit were discarded. 

APHIDS 

Four species of aphids, Macrosiphum (lUinoia) solamfoUi^ Myzus 
persicae, M, solani {^pseudosolani)^ and M. circumflexuSy were tested 
as agents of spread for the different virus diseases under teat.* The 
first three are commonly^ found in potato fields in Oregon, but the 
fourth, so far as known, does not ordinarily occur on potatoes naturally, 
but when transferred to them, colonizes readily. 

To provide aphids for infecting plants in the field in the spring, 
tubers known to be infected with various viruses were planted in 6-indi 
pots in the greenhouse and covered with individual muslin-covered 
cages. After the plants were about 6 inches tall a number of individ- 
uals of one of the four species of aphids used were taken from healthy 
plants and placed on the caged diseased plants and permitted to 
colonize. After a large colony of aphids had formed on a diseased 
plant about 50 were transferred by means of a camers-hair brush 
to healthy plants 4 to 6 inches liigh growing under cages in the field ; 
in some cases a leaf on which many aphids were feeding was placed on 
top of the plant under the cage. A week later all caged plants to 
which aphids had been transferred were examined, and if the insects 
had failed to colonize in a particular cage a new supply from a similarly 
infected greenhouse plant was introduced. In practically all cases 
vigorous colonies developed.. Three weeks after the aphids had been 
introduced the plants in the field cages were dusted with 10-peroent 
nicotine sulphate to kill the aphids and prevent them from stunting 
the plants. 

In 1933 a diseased tuber, in some cases infected with both mosaic 
and leaf roll virus, was planted in the center of the cage in a 6-ineh 

pot. At each end of the cage a healthy seed piece was planted. When 
the plants w ere about 3 to 5 inches high, virus-free aphids were intro- 

n* ISntomotogy and mant Quaraatlnq, 
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duced into the cage and permitted to feed back and forth on the 
diseas^ and healthy plants. This method should provide ideal 
cx>nditions for the transmission of these diseases. By using as the 
source of infection tubers having leaf roll, wliich is readily transmitted 
by some species of aphids, in addition to a mosaic, evidence can be 
secured as to whether or not a selective method of transmission is 
practiced by any or all species of aphids. 



Figure 1 . — Insectary in the Oregon Agriciiltural Experiment Station greenhouse, 
used to propagate different species of aphids on potato plants under individually 
covered cages. H octangular cages were used to transfer aphids to tobacco and 
potato plants. 

INSECTS OTHER THAN APHIDS 

Eight large muslin-covered cages, each big eiiough to coyer about 
80 huls, were used to determine whether, in addition to aphids, those 
insects tliat na turally feed on potato vines are also able to transmit any 
of the potato viruses. A row of diseased plants infected with mild mo- 
saic, crmkle mosaic, rugose mosaic, and leaf roll was planted in the center 
of the cage; on each sme of tliis row were two rows of healthy potato 
plants, each row being planted with a diflFerent variety. The insects 
PhUaenus kucophthalmusj Lygus praiensis^ Epitrix suocrinaiay Nabis 
(dtemcUus^ and Empoa^m filamenta were collected from a field of healthy 
potatoes and deposited in a specially constructed small cage covered 
with black cloth except on one side, which had glass. This cage was 
placed in a field laboratory, with the glass facing the light. The 
insects fly toward the glass, where they congregate. By means of a 
sucking pipette, essentially Hke that used by Kunkel (iO), it was 
a sim^e matter to pick up seveiai individual insects belonmng to 
one species. These were mtroduced into a large cage, each cage 
receiving a different species. Additional insect® were added every 
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weeky so that by midseason a population of several hundred insects 
in different stages of development was present in each cage. At 
digging time each hill of potatoes was harvested separatdy and 
planted the following spring to determine whether any of the different 
species of insects had transmitted any of the potato viruses. 

DETERMINING THE FEEDING HABITS OF POTATO APHIDS 

The following technique was used to study the feeding habits of 
potato aphids. Leaves and stems were cut from the plants on which 
aphids were colonized, with as little disturbance of the insects as 
possible. In 1934 these were dropped immediately into formalin 
acetic alcohol and left to fix for 24 hours, after which the usual 
alcohol series was used for dehydration. The embedding was carried 
out in the usual way by infiltration with xylol and paraffin, the material 
being placed in the 60° C. oven for 24 hours to allow evaporation of 
the xylol, after which it was run through several changes of paraffin 
and then embedded. It was found that many aphids had withdrawn 
their stylets and were washed off the tissues because of the slowness 
of the lolling agent. 

In 1935 and 1936 the aphids were killed instantly by dipping the 
leaves and stems bearing them into chloroform, and the material was 
then removed immediately and dropped into formalin acetic alcohol, 
where it was allowed to remain for 24 hours. The dioxane dehydra- 
tion over calcium cliloride was used. In using this process the tissues 
were de-aired in the fixative, removed from the fixative, washed in 
dioxane, and then placed in dioxane over calcium chloride for 24 
hours. In 1935 the maferial was removed from the dioxane to a 
mixture made up of 4 parts dioxane, 1 part xylol, and 1 part paraffin, 
in which it was allowed to remain for an hour at room temperature. 
The material was transferred to a second mixture made up of 1 part 
dioxane, 1 part xylol, and 3 parts soft paraffin at 50° C. After an 
hour in this mixture the tissues were washed twice in soft paraffin 
and transferred to hard paraffin for embedding. 

Since the method used in 1935 gave poor paraffin penetration, the 
procedure was modified somewhat the following year. After dehydra- 
tion with dioxane, tissues were transferred to a series of mixtures of 
dioxane and xylol as follows: 

1. Xylol 1 part, dioxane 4 parts. 

2. Xylol 2 parts, dioxane 3 parts. 

3. Xylol 3 parts, dioxane 2 parts. 

4. Xylol 4 parts, dioxane 1 part. 

The time in each mixture was from 10 to 15 minutes. Tissues were 
removed from mixture No. 4 to pure xylol, and paraffin embedding was 
carried out in the usual manner. Tms method gave excellent results 
with little disturbance of the aphids on the plant tissues 

Materials were embedded in 56° C. para^. Experience has shown 
that to get good resulte in sectioning aphids the tissues must be placed 
in the paraffin in such a way that as many of the aphids as possiWe will 
lie with the long axis of the body at right angles to the cutting surface 
of the microtome knife and with the head toward the knife. It was 
foimd best ^ mark the paraffin blocks so that the orientation of the 
a^ds within the paraffin was known. 
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Most of the sections were cut 20/li in thickness. The stylets range 
from about 10/i to over 15 m in diameter. When sections thinner than 
20 m are cut many of the stylets are sectioned longitudinally For 
most purposes of study this is not desirable. 

All sections cut were mounted serially and examined under the 
microscope. All records are based on observation of the stylets from 
the point where they entered the plant tissue to their tips. Where it 
appeared that the stylets had been partly withdrawn, or the entire 
stylets could not be found in serial sections, no record was taken. In 
many cases where the stylet had been withdrawn its path could be 
seen plainly, but records are based entirely on stylets observed in place 
in the tissues. 

In all cases the first examination was made with the ribbon still in 
the paraffin. Those sections that did not show anything worth a 
thorough examination were discarded. The others were run up and 
stained in light green for more complete examination, and from the 
best of them permanent slides were made. Light green or fast green 
give better results when photographed than any other dyes that have 
been tried. In all, about 10,000 sections were cut and examined. 

TRANSMISSION TESTS 
TESTS WITH APHIDS 

In 1929 Myzus persicaey M. circumflexusy and Af. solani gave a very 
tiigh percentage of infection when used to transmit leaf roll, but they 
almost always failed to transmit any of the other potato virus diseases. 
In only a few instances did Macrosiphum (Illmoia) solanifolii transmit 
leaf roll, and in no case did it transmit any of the other diseases. 

In greenhouse experiments in the fall of 1932 and the spring of 1933 
Myzus persicae woa Macrosiphum (Illinoia) solanifolii were tested as 
vectors of the different virus diseases. Both sprout and plant feeding 
tests were conducted. As the source of infection, plants having both 
leaf roll and a mosaic disease were used. Myzus persicae consistently 
transferred leaf roll, in many cases 100-percent transmission being 
recorded, but only occasionally did it transfer the accompanying 
mosaic virus. Interveinal mosaic, crinkle mosaic, and rugose mosaic 
were transmitted by M, persicae but not by Macrosiphum (J.) solani- 
folii. This latter species also was considerably less effective as a 
vector of leaf roll, although occasionally a fairly high percentage of 
transmission was noted. 

In 1933 e:xperiments were conducted under cages in the field to test 
Myzus persicae y M. solaniy and Macrosiphum (Illinoia) solanifolii as 
vectors of potato virus diseases. In order to avoid possible infection 
by root contact and to simulate natural conditions, a diseased tuber 
was planted in a 6-inch flowerpot and placed in the center of the c^e. 
At each end of the cage was planted a healthy seed piece of the variety 
Bliss Triumph, When the plants were 3 to 5 inches high, virus-free 
aphids were introduced into the cage and permitted to feed on the 
diseased and on the healthy plants. This method was used in prefer- 
ence to the one that was previously employed, in which aphids were 
colonized on a diseased plant in a separate cage and then transferred to 
healthy plants. It was thought that by allowing the aphids to feed 
altematay on a diseased and a healthy plant the possibility might be 
eliminated of the virus being destroi^ea within the aphid before it had 
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a chance to feed on the healthy plant. The tubers of each exposed 
hill in the cage were harvested and planted in the spring of 1934, to 
determhie the percentage of infection transmitted by the different 
species of aphids. The results showed (table 1) that a fairly high 
percentage of disease was transmitted by these insects. 

Tablk 1 . — Results of aphid transmission of potato virus diseases in 193S and 19S4; 
work done in field cages^ as manifested by performance of progeny in 1934 and 
1935 

EXPERIMENT OF 1033-3-1 


Aphid 

Disease 

Hill lots 
planted 

Hill lots diseased 

Myzus per iicae. 

Mild mosaic.. 

Number 

43 

Number 

33 

Percent 

1 77 

Do 

Crinkle mosaic.. 

10 

5 

! 60 

Do 

Leaf-rolling mosaic 

15 

b 

3:1 

Do 

Rugose mosaic - . 

42 

32 

76 

Do 

I^f-rolL. - - 

20 

16 

80 

M* solani.^, 

Mild mosaic 

61 

13 

26 

Do... - 

Crinkle mosaic 

24 

3 

12 

Do 

Rugose mosaic ... 

27 

1 

4 

Do 

I^eafroll 

IB 

IK 

100 

Macrosiphum (TUinoia) solanifoHL 

Mild mosaic 

14 

4 

28 

Do 

Rugose mosaic. . - 

22 

0 

41 

Do 

Leaf roll 

30 

6 

20 







EXPERIMENT OF 1034-35 


Macrosiphum (UUnoia) solanifoHL Mildmotsaic 34 9! 27 

Do Rugose mosaic - 16 4 1 26 

Do Leaf roll. 16 12 1 76 

Myzus circumflexus Mild mosaic 22 16 i 73 


In 1934 the same method of transfer was used as in 1933 to test 
Macrosiphum (TUinoia) solanifolii and Myzus cireumflexus as vectors 
of potato virus disease. The results are shown in table 1. 

During the autumn and winter of 1934 an effort was made to deter- 
mine the minimum number of apliids required and the length of time 
that the aphids must feed on diseased and healthy plants in order to 
transmit potato mosaic viruses. These studies were conducted in tlie 
greenhouse, and the same species of ^hids were used as before, with 
the exception of Myzus perswae. The aphids were colonized on 
individually caged mosaic-infected potato plants, and a definite 
number of one species were transferred to young tobacco (Nicotiana 
iahacum L.) plants growing in pots. These plants were placed under 
a muslin-covered cage in an insectary in the greenhouse (fig. .1) and 
kept there for a week to 10 days, during which time the plants were 
exaniined two or three times and the aphids counted. In case fewer 
aphids than the original number were present, more were adfled. At 
the end of the feeding period the plants were placed in a fumigating 
box and the aphids were killed bv Nicnfume vapor. The tobacco 
plants were then kept in the greenhouse for observation. 

The results were not consistent. Mild mosaic and crinkle mosaic 
were transmitted from potato to tobacco by Myzus drcumfkxus, M, 
solanif and Macrosiphum (Illinoia) solanifdii, Ln some scries 20 to 
100 percent of the plants became infected; in others, when the same 
species and the same number of aphids were left on the plants for the 
same length pi time, infection did not occur. As few as five aphids 
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per plant have proved to be enough to cause infection, but often 
there was no infection even iinder what seemed to be the most favorable 
conditions from the standpoint of number of aphids used and the length 
of time they were permitted to feed. The most consistent infection 
was secured during the latter half of October and the first half of 
November in 1934. 

Occasionally under greenhouse conditions a high percentage of mild 
and crinkle mosaic was transmitted from potato to tobacco, but at 
other times the results were entirely negative, although apparently 
the procedure was the same. This leads one to surmise whether such 
factors as light, humidity, or temperature, by affecting the physiolog37^ 
of the aphids may influence their capacity as vectors. 

It was definitely demonstrated that both mild mosaic and crinkle 
mosaic can be transmitted from potato to tobacco by the three species 
of aphids tested. Although more than 300 tobacco plants were used 
in these studies, not once was the latent or X virus found in “commer- 
cial healthy’^ American potatoes transmitted by any of the aphids. 
These negative results are in agreement with those of other woVkers. 
Only the mild mosaic and the crinkle mosaic components free from 
the latent virus were transmitted. There was no observable con- 
sistent difference in the symptoms produced by these two viruses on 
tobacco plants. Instead of a vein banding, a mottling developed 
which resembled the mild mottling sometimes produced by the latent 
or X virus. It was found that these different viruses coulcl be readily 
distinguished, however, by inoculating infected tobacco plants with 
tobacco mosaic. Tobacco plants infected with the X virus alone, 
upon the addition of tobacco mosaic, invariably develop a spot necrosis 
on the leaves, whereas the tobacco mosaic plants infected with the 
mild or crinkle mosaic virus free from the X virus develop only 
tobacco mosaic symptoms in addition to the mottling produced by the 
particular potato mosaic virus present. 

The symptoms produced on tobacco by aphid-transmitted mild 
mosaic and crinkle mosaic correspond to the symptoms observed when 
the mild mosaic and crinkle mosaic were transmitted to tobacco (5) 
from U. S. D. A. seedling 41956, which is immune from the latent or 
X virus (W). In both cases the latent component is removed from 
the virus complex. 

The aphid-transmitted crinkle mosjiic and mild mosaic have been 
transferred from tobacco to Bliss Triumph and Green Mountain 
potato plants by juice transfers and also by stem grafting, the symp- 
toms being typical of each disease in these varieties. 

Wf : ITESTS WITH INSECTS OTHER THAN APHIDS 

In 1931, 180 small cages, each covering three potato plants, were 
used to test the ability of different species of insects, which occur 
naturally on potato, to act as vectors of potato virus diseases. Sepa- 
rate rows of potato plants infected with rugose mosaic, mild mosaic, 
and leaf roll were planted in the field. By means of an insect net, 
sweepings of these diseased plants were mode, and the different species 
of insects, namely, the flea oeetle (Epitrix suberinata), the spittle bug 
(PhUaenus leucophthalmus)^ the tarnished plant bug (Lygus pratensis), 
the leafhopper {Empoasca jUamenta), and Nabis MemaiuSy collected 
from each diseased row, were segregated, and from 5 to 40 individuals 
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of each spjecies were transferred to young plants from 4 to 6 inches 
high growing in cages. The tubers were saved from each caged hill 
to which insects had been admitted, and the next season they were 
planted as hill lots to determine the amount of disease, if any, that 
would be spread by the different species of insects. The results failed 
to show that any disease had been transmitted. 

The same species of insects were tested again in 1933 and 1934. In 
these experiments eight large muslin-covered cages, each covering about 
80 potato plants, were used. A row consisting of plants infected with 
one of the following diseases, namely, mild mosaic, crinkle mosaic, 
rugose mosaic, and leaf roll, was planted in the center of each cage. 
On each side of the center row were two rows of potatoes, each of a 
different variety. Insects were collected from healthy potato plants as 
previously described, and each cage received a different species. 
Additional insects were introduced each week, so that by the middle 
of the season several hundred insects belonging to one species were 
present in various stages of development in each cage. At harvest 
time each hill lot was saved and planted again as such the following 
spring. The results showed that these insects failed to transmit any 
of the diseases in 1933 and 1934. 

In 1933 Myzus persicae was introduced into one cage when the plants 
were quite large, and the following spring the tubers from the exposed 
plants were man ted. The results were as follows: In the variety 
Earliest of All, 58 plants out of 63 had leaf roll and 5 were healthy; 
of the 29 Bliss Triumph plants, 21 had leaf roll, 5 mild mosaic, and 3 
rugose mosaic; of the 30 White Rose plants, 16 had leaf roll, 10 mild 
mosaic, and 4 rugose mosaic; and of the 23 Burbank plants, 21 had 
leaf roll and 2 were healthy^ These results show that the conditions 
for transmitting the diseases were favorable. The fact that no trans- 
mission took place in the other large cages indicates that the insects 
tested other than apliids apparently are of minor if any importance in 
transmitting these potato virus diseases. 

FEEDING HABITS OF APHIDS 

A study of the feeding habits of the apliids showed that the species 
Myzus persicae, M, so/am (fig. 2), and M, circumjlexus (fig. 3), habitu- 
ally feed in the phloem tissue (table 2). Only on rare occasions do 
they miss the vascular tissues, but no evidence was found that they 
feed in tissues outside the vascular bundles. In the few cases where 
the stylets had penetrated cells other than those of vascular tissues 
there was no evidence of plasmolysis of cells such as occurs when 
feedii^ takes place. 

Thirty aphids of the species Macrosiphum (Illinoia) solanijolii 
(fig. 4), with stylets in place in the tissues, were studied. More than 
half of these were feeding in nonvascular tissue (fig. 5). Many were 
feeding too far from vascular tissue to be within reach of it. A con- 
siderable part of the nonvascular tissue in both the stem and leaves 
was plasmolyzed, indicating that the aphids actually were feeding 
there. All the aphids of this species observed were feeding on tender 
stem tips, possibly the feeding habits would be different on older 
stems. 
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Figure 2. — Section of a potato leaf showing the path of the stylet of Myzvs soluni. 
Notice that the path was intercellular through the cortex, and that the aphid 
was feeding in the phloem tissue. X 80. 

Table 2. — Feeding methods of different species of aphids 


Species 

Aphids 

observed 

Aphids 
feeding in 
phloem of 
leaves | 

Aphids 
feeding in 
phloem of 
stems 

Aphids j 
feeding in j 
meso* I 
phyll of 
leaves ! 

Aphids 
feeding in 
non vas- 
cular tis- 
sue of 
stem 

Aphids 
feeding in 
vascular 
tissue 

Aphids 
feeding in 
nonvas- 
pular tis- 
sue 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Nuvitter 

Percent 

Percent 

Myzui perskse 

45 

44 

0 

1 

0 

97.8 

2.2 

M. circumflnus 

27 

12 

14 

1 

0 

96.3 

3.7 

M. soiani 

Maemipbum (/W/noia) 

25 

25 

0 

0 

0 

100.0 

0 

folii 

30 

9 

5 

i 

6 

10 

46.7 

,53.3 
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Fioueb 3. — Photograph from whole mount of leaf showing stylet of Myzun cir^ 
cumflexua within tissues of vascular area. X 80. 



Figxteb 4. — ^Section of a potato stem showing Macroaiphum (lUinoia) aolanifolu 
feeding in the vascular tissue. This type of feeding Was observed in 47 percent 
of the cases noted. X 80. 
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Fkiure 5. — Section of a potato stem showing the path followed by the stylet of 
Macrosiphum (llUnoia) solanifolii. Notice the plasmolysis of the cortex cells, 
indicating that the aphid was feeding in the cortex. This type of feeding was 
noted in 53 percent of the cases observed. X 80. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The results secured show that all four species of aphids tested can 
serve as vectors of leaf roll, rugose mosaic, crinkle mosaic, and mild 
mosaic. Myzus persicas, M. circumflexus, and Af. solani transmit 
leaf roll readilv but often fail to transmit an accompanying mosaic 
when colonized on potato plants infected with a combination of leaf 
roll and one of the potato mosaics. The fact that in so many cases 
when aphids were taken from diseased to healthy plants leaf roll was 
transnntted to the exclusion of the mosaics indicates that the aphids 
fed on the source of infection as well as on the plants to be infected, 
and lack of transmission was apparently not due to the feeding habit. 

Alacrosiphum {lUinoia) solanifolii did not prove to be as effective a 
vector of leaf roll as the other three species of aphids studied, although 
occasionally a high percentage of transmission of this disease occurred. 
This discrepanejr can possibly be explained by its feeding habits. 
M. (/.) solanifohi fed in the vascular tissues in only 46.7 percent of the 
cases observed, and it was the only one of the four species studied 
that fed less than 60 percent of the time in the vascular region. The 
others fed practically always in vascular tissue. Very little diflference 
was observed in the ability of the three species of Myzus to transmit 
leaf roll. This evidence, although not conclusive, seems to indica^ 
that phloem feeding is associated with the ability of aphids to transmit 
leaf roll. 

The fact that all three Myzus species at times transmitted different 
potato viruses, wheree® under apparently similar conditions they often 
failed to transmit the same viruses, suggests that the reason may be 
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physiological, and that perhaps such factors as light, temperature, or 
humidity may influence the virus within the aphid. Since in practically 
100 percent of the cases observed these three species fed consistently 
in the phloem region, it appears that the variation in results cannot be 
explained on the basis of their feeding habits. 

The fact that considerably more infection occurred when aphids had 
continuous access to the source of infection and the plants to be inoc- 
ulated than when they were directly transferred from a diseased to a 
healthy plant suggests that the mosaic viruses may have a short 
longevity in the aphids. 

Mild mosaic and crinkle mosaic were transmitted from potato to 
tobacco by Myzus circumjlexusy M. solani, and Macrosiphum (lUinoia) 
solanifoliif although in many cases the results were entirely negative. 
As few as five aphids per plant have proved enough to cause infection. 

Three years’ testing of insects other than aphids, natui’ally feeding 
on potatoes, namely, the flea beetle (Epiirix subcrinata)^ the tarnished 
plant bug {Lygus pratensis)^ the leafhopper (Empoasca filamenta)^ 
the spittle bug {PhUaenus leucophthalmus)^ and Nabis alternatus 
failed to show transmission of any of the potato viruses studied. Since 
the conditions under which these experiments were conducted were 
ideal for transmission, and since aphids transmitted these diseases 
readily under similar conditions, it would seem that these insects are 
unable to transmit leaf roll, rugose mosaic, crinkle mosaic, and 
mild mosaic, 

SUMMARY 

It has been demonstrated that four species of aphids, namely, 
Myzus persicaej M, solanif M, drcumflems^ and Macrosiphum (Illinoia) 
sofanifoliif under certain conditions are effective vectors of potato 
viruses. A much higher percentage of transmission of the potato 
mosaic viruses occurred when the aphids had continuous access to 
the source of infection and the plants to be inoculated than when 
they were transferred directly from a diseased to a healthy plant. 
This was not true of leaf roll, for by the latter method Myzus persicae, 
M. solanij and M. circumflexus generally caused a high percentage 
of transmission. Macrosiphum [Illinoia) solanifolii generally failed 
to transmit leaf roll by this method, although occasionally a fairly 
high percentage of the leaf roll virus was transmitted by this ^ecies. 

Mild mosaic and crinkle mosaic free from the latent or X virus 
were transmitted from potato to tobacco by Myzus eircumflexuSj M, 
salaniy and Macrosiphufn [Illinoia) solanifolii. 

Three years’ testing of insects other than aphids, naturally feeding 
on potato plants, namely, the flea beetle [Epiirix subcrinaia), the 
tarnished plant bug [Lygus pratensis), the leafhopper [Empoasca 
filamenta), the spittle bug [PhUaenus leucophthalmus), and Nabis 
alternatuSy failed to show any transmission of the potato viruses tested. 
The three Myzus species tested habitually fed in the phloem, whereas 
Macrosiphum [Illinoia) solanifolii fed in the vascular tissues in less 
than 50 percent of the cases observed. 
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VERTICAL MIGRATION, DISTRIBUTION, AND SURVIVAL 
OF INFECTIVE HORSE STRONGYLE LARVAE DEVELOP- 
ING IN FECES BURIED IN DIFFERENT SOILS' 

By John T. Lucker * 

Associate zoologist^ Zoological DivisioUf Bureau of Animal Industryj United Statee 
Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Quantitative experiments on vertical migration of infective horse 
strongyle larvae in soils of different types have been reported recently 
by the writer (6‘).® The investigation reported in this paper was 
undertaken to determine: (1) Whether infective larvae develop 
from horse strongyle eggs in fresh feces buried in soils of different 
types; (2) the degree of vertical migration of the larvae in different 
types of soil; (3) the quantitative relationship between the number 
of eggs buried and the number of infective larvae reaching the surface 
of the soils at certain intervals; and (4) the distribution and total 
number of infective larvae present in the feces and soil at the expira- 
tion of these intervals. Obviously, the last three objectives could be 
realized only if development of infective larvae occurred in the buried 
feces. The work was carried out at the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., from August 26, 1936, to March 22, 1937. 

PROCEDURE AND APPARATUS 

For this investigation, sandy clay loam, coarse sand, fine sandy 
loam, and clay soils were obtained from areas not occupied by horses. 
For sterilization, soil of each of these four types was separately placed 
in a lidded, metal-lined box provided at the bottom with a coil of per- 
forated pipe connected to a steam boiler. Steam under a maximum 
boiler pressure of 25 pounds was admitted for 1 hour into the sterilizer 
containing the soil. Thermometers inserted in the soil at various 
points indicated that it was heated to temperatures of 180° to 212° F. ; 
these temperatures are definitely known to be lethal to strongyle 
eggs and larvae. When examined by means of the Baemiann appa- 
ratus, samples of soil so treated did not contain living nematode larvae. 

Four containers were used for each type of soil. Each container 
consisted of a watertight, galvanized sheet-metal box 12 inches 
square and 4 inches deep and a piece of galvanized furnace pipe 10 
inches in diameter. The length of the pipe in individual containers 
exceeded by about 5 inches the desired depth of burial of the feces in 
the soil subsequently placed in each container. In placing soil in a 
container, the box was first filled to a depth of about 3}^ inches. The 
pipe was placed centrally on the soil in the box, and its lower edge 
was pressed down about one-half inch into the soil. The pipe was 
then filled with soil to witliin an inch of its upper edge. 

) Received for publication, February 4. 1938; Issued September, 1938. 

* The writer 1$ Indebted to J. S. Andrews and A. O. Ptnaburg, of the Zoological Dh ision, for making the 
statistical analysis of the data in tables 2 and 8. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 347. 
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Freshly passed horse feces of two separate lots, collected on different 
dates, were used for this investigation. Each lot of feces was passed 
by a single horse. The fecal balls of each lot were thoroughly broken 
up and thoroughly mixed. Four-g samples from various parts of the 
fecal mass compnsing each lot were taken for egg counts. The egg- 
count method described by Stoll (13) was used. Two 115-g portions 
of feces of ea(jh of the two lots were cultured in glass containers at 
room temperature for about a week. The cultures were then examined 
for infective larvae, and the average number recovered from the two 
cultures of each lot was noted. 

An hour or two after their collection, the feces were buried to the 
desired depth in the soil in the various containers as follows: A 
weighed quantity of the feces was placed at the bottom of a cylindrical, 

flat-bottomed wire bas- 



FIGX7KK 1,— Soil (joiitaiuer used in this investigation; note position of 
wire basket containing feces. (The vertical dimensions of the cylin- 


ket, 3 inches in diam- 
eter. The basket was 
made of galvanized- 
wire screen having 
about 64 meshes to the 
square inch. The depth 
of the basket was 3 in- 
ches greater than the 
depth to which it was 
desired to bury the 
feces. The quantity of 
feces used filled approx- 
imately th(‘ bottom 2% 
inches of the basket. 
During transfer of the 
feces to the basket, a 
paper insert prevented 
contact of the feces 
with the upper part of 
the basket. A circular 
l)iece of screen about 


dorandwirebasketaj)plyonlytocontainorsin which the feces were 97/ iTiplipc in rlinmpfpr 
buried to a depth of about m inches.) lllClies m (Uamerei 

was placed within the 

basket on the upper surface of the feces. A central excavation about 4 
inches in diameter was made in the soil in the cylindrical part of the 
coiitainer to receive the wire basket (fig. 1). It was placed centrally 
down into the excavation, its upper edge extending slightly above the 
suiiace level of the soil in the pipe. The portion of the basket unoccu- 


pied by feces and the space around the basket were filled with soil pre- 
viously removed from the excavation. This soil was gen tly pressed into 
place and leveled with the rest of the soil in the pipe. A container filled 
with soil and having the buried wire basket containing the feces in posi- 
tion is illustrated in figure 1. 

Immediately after tlie soil was placed in the various containers it 
was thoroughly moistened with water. When the feces were buried 
a few days later, the soil was imiformly moist. W ater was subsequently 
added to the surface of the soil in the pipe and in the box, in quantities 
and at intervals so regulated as to mam tain the soil in a moist or damp 
qpndition at nearly all times throughout the investigation. On a few 
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occasions the surface layer of soil in various containers became dr>^ 
Whenever this was noted, water was promptly added. During the 
investigation the soil containers were kept in a room of a large building 
having southern and eastern exposures. From August 26, 1936, to 
(3ctober 15, 1936, outdoor temperatures in the vicinity of the building 
ranged from a maximum of 91® F. to a minimum of 39°; the mean 
temperature was 67®. During the remaining period of the investiga- 
tion, the building was heated. Although the room used was not 
provided with a radiator, the temperature in it at all times remained 
above the freezing point. From October 28, 1936, to March 22, 1937, 
a maximum and minimum recording thermometer was kept in the 
room. Readings taken at frequent intervals indicated that the usual 
range of temperature during this time was from about 45® to 65®; a 
minimum of 38® and a maximum of 76® were recorded. 

At various intervals after the feces were buried, a thin layer of soil 
about one-sixteenth to one-eighth inch in depth was scraped up with a 
spoon from the entire surface of the soil in the cylindrical part of each 
container. This soil was transferred to a Petri dish and examined for 
infective larvae soon after its collection. At intervals the soil thus 
removed was repla(‘cd by moist sterilized soil of the same type so as 
to maintain approximately the original surface level. Since the object 
of tlie examinations was to compare the degree of upward migration of 
larvae from the feces to the surface of the various soils, the surface of 
the soil in the box surrounding the pipe was not examined. Subse- 
quent references to surface soil indicate soil from tlie pipe only. 

At the expiration of desired intervals after burial of the feces, tln^ 
removal of surface soil for examination was discontinued. Shortly 
thereafter, the contents ^f eight of the containers, two of each type 
of soil, were examined ad^iording to the following procedure: 

A brass tube 1 inch in diameter and of suitable length was inserted 
in the soil in the pipe at a locus just alongside the outer edge of the 
wire basket and, hence, about 2 inches from the center of the soil. 
The tube was forced downward until the bottom of the box was 
reached. The soil removed when the tube was withdrawn was 
examined for larvae. A second column of soil was similarly obtained 
from a locus close to the edge of the pipe and, hence, about 4 J 2 inches 
from the center of the soil; this soil was also examined for larvae. 
The soil was then removed from the wire basket down to the level 
of the wire disk resting on the feces, various levels of the soil being 
separately removed and separately examined for larvae. The wire 
basket was then readily withdrawn, and the feces were removed from 
the basket and examined for larvae. All soil remaining in the pipe 
was removed down to the level of the surface of tlm soil in the r)Ox. 
This soil was placed on a large sheet of heavy paper and thoroughly 
pulverized and mixed. It was then rolled about on the paper for at 
least 30 minutes in the way that ores are sometimes mixed for sampling. 
Twn samples of the soil, each 16 cubic inches in volume, were removed 
and examined for larvae. From the average number of larvae 
recovered in these tw'o vsamples, the total larval content of the known 
volume of soil removed from the pipe was computed. The empty 
pipe was lifted from the soil in the box. By means of the brass tube, 
a column of soil was removed from the center of the box and a second 
sample was taken from one comer of the box; these were separately 
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examined for larvae. The soil remaining in the box was removed and 
subjected to the process of mixing, sampling, and examination, as 
previously noted. The approximate number of larvae in this soil 
was computed. 

The object of removing, by means of the brass tube, vertical columns 
of soil from the specified locations was to permit comparison of the 
number of larvae in equal volumes of soil near the feces and horizontally 
distant from it. Owing to compaction of the soil as the tube was 
forced downward and to other factors, the height of the column of 
soil removed by the tube was always less than the actual depth of soil 
in the containers. The quantity removed was also influenced by the 
type of soil, but in a given type, approximately the same quantity 
was withdrawn by the tube after insertion at comparable loci. Hence, 
comparisons of the number of larvae recovered in these approxipiately 
equal volumes of soil from different horizontal loci gave an index oi 
the degree of lateral migration from the feces in a particular soil. 

Examinations of the soil and feces for larvae were made by means 
of the Baermann isolation apparatus. The depth of soil placed on the 
screen ol an individual Baermann apparatus did not exceed one-half 
inch. A piece of muslin or silk bolting cloth was placed on the screen 
to prevent descent of large particles of soil. The soil or feces remained 
in the Baermann apparatus a minimum of 48 hours before fluid was 
withdrawn from the bottom of the rubber tube. Successive quantities 
of the fluid, each about 10 cc in volume, were withdrawn into Syra(*.u8e 
watch glasses. As a rule, these successive withdrawals were continued 
until the fluid in the last one or two watch glasses examined contained 
no larvae. Occasionally, when relatively large numbers of larvae 
wore present in the fluid, ^yithdrawal8 were discontinued when the 
few larvae found in the contents of the last few watch-glass samples 
examined were a negligible percentage of the total number of larvae 
previously recovered. On recoveries of up to about 1,000 larvae, 
coimts were direct. A ruled watch glass or a Scott counting slide was 
used in making these counts. Wlien larger numbers of larvae were 
recovered, counts were made by means of a dilution method. 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

STRONGYLE EGG CONTENT OF THE FECES BURIED AND PERCENTAGE OF 

DEVELOPMENT IN CULTURES 

Data on the strongyle egg content and the percentage of develop- 
ment in cultures of the two lots of horse feces used in this investigation 
are given in table 1. On the respective dates of collection, as shown 
in this table, 115 g of feces of lot 1 was buried in the soil in each of the 
four containers of sandy clay loam, and 115 g of feces of lot 2 was 
buried in the soil in each of the four containers of fine sandy loam, 
coarse sand, and clay. 

As shown by the aata of table 1, the strongyle egg content of 115 g 
of feces of lot 1 was almost twice that of the same quantity of feces 
of lot 2. No important difference in ability of the eggs to develop 
and produce infective larvae was indicated by the average percentage 
of development obtained in the cultures of feces of the two lots. 
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Table 1. — Strongyle egg content of each of 2 lots of feces and percentage of develop- 
ment in cultures 


Date fecies 
were collected 

Egg counts 

Eggs per 
gram of feces 
(average of 
all counts) 

Eggs in 
115 g of 
feces 

Infective 
larvae from 
cultures of 
115 g of feces 
(average of 2 
cultures) 

Development 
of eggs to 
infective 
larvae in 
cultures 
(average of 2 
cultures) 

Aup. 26,193n 
Sept. 4,1936 

Number 

4 

11 

Number 

1,802 

933 

Number 
207, 2.30 
107, 300 

Number 

77 , 140 
43, 800 

Percent 

37.2 

t 40. K 


RECOVERY OP INFECTIVE LARVAE IN THE SURFACE LAYER OP SOILS 

The data on recovery of infective larvae in the surface layer of the 
four types of soil (tables 2 and 3) show that infective larvae developed 
from strongyle eggs contained in horse feces buried 3K, 6J2, 8^^ and 
inches in fine sandy loam and coarse sand, and 3, 6, and 8 inches 
in sandy clay loam, but afford no evidence as to development in feces 
buried in clay soil, since no larvae were recovered in the series of the 
examinations of the surface layer of this soil. On the sixth day after 
burial of the feces to depths of 3 to 3)2 inches, some larvae reached 
the surface of sandy clay loam, coarse sand, and fine sandy loam. 
The interval between the burial of the feces and the first recovery of 
infective larvae in the surface laver of these three types of soil tended 
to increase with increased deptli of burial. An inverse relationship 
between the total number of larvae recovered from the surface of each 
of the three types of soil, and the depth of burial of the feces is shown 
by the data. 

The rate of migration of infective larvae to the surface of sandy 
clay loam, coarse sand, and fine sandy loam, after burial of the feces 
to any of the four depths tested, showed marked irregularity. The 
rate tended to reach a maximum within about 6 weeks after burial 
of the feces and to decline irregularly thereafter. 

Comparison of the total number of larvae reaching the surface layer 
of the different soils in about Sji to 5}i months shows that the greatest 
number of larvae reached the surface of fine sandy loam soil ; this was 
true for each of the four depths tested. The number of larvae re- 
covered from the surface layer of the other soils during a similar period 
were of decreasing magnitude, according to the following sequence: 
Coarse sand, sandy clay loam, and clay. This sequence was appli- 
cable to any of the four depths of burial. In the interval mentioned, 
the surface of fine sandy loam and coarse sand yielded considerable 
numbers of larvae. The maximum number, equivalent to 8.9 percent 
of the buried eggs, was from the surface of fine sandy loam after burial 
of the feces 3K ineW. However, when the depth of burial of feces was 
SVi or 10% inches in either fine sandy loam or coarse sand, the larvae re- 
covered from the surface during the period of observation represented 
less than 1 percent of the eggs buried. Insignificant numbers of 
larvae, representing negligible percentages of the eggs buried, reached 
the surface of sandy clay loam in 101 to 171 days after burial of the 
feces 3 to 8 inches. 



Table 2 —Infective larvae recovered in series of examinations of the surface lauer of three tupes of soil following burial of fresh horse feces 

containing 107,300 strongyle eggs 
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Statistical analysis of the data in tables 2 and 3, made by lusher s 
method (/?), showed that depth of burial independent of soil type, and 
soil type independent of depth of burial, had a greater eflcct on number 
of larvae recovered than did sampling and random variation. No 
significant diflerence was found between the effects of soil type and 
depth of burial. 

EFFECT OF SOIL TYPE AND DEPTH OF BURIAL ON DISTRIBUTION AND NUMBER 

OF LARVAE 

The data on the distribution and number of larvae in the feces and 
soil in eiglit of the containers (table 4) sliow that many infective larvae 
developed from eggs in feces buried 3 Is and 8)2 inches in clay soil. 
I)evelo])ment of larvae in feces buried in this soil was not evident from 
the data presented in table 2 . Table 4 also shows that about 3^2 
to () months after the feces had been buried 3 , ’2 or 8 J 2 inches in clay or 
3 or 8 inches in sandy clay loam, compara tively large proportions of 
the larvae recovered occurred in the feces and in the soil immediately 
above the feces. In coarse sand and fine sandy loam, hovvevei*, there 
was somewhat more uniform distribution of larvae with respect to the 
feces and the soil at all levels directly above it. I'his tendency toward 
uniformity of vertical distribution of the larvae was most marked in 
fine sandy loam after burial of the feces to a depth of 312 inches. These 
facts ar<‘in harmony with the comparative degree of migration to the 
surface layer previously showui to occur in the respective soils from the 
respective depths (3 and 8 inches in sandy clay loam; 3^2 and 8’2 
inches in the other soils). 

4.~ -A'umlnr and diatrihvtibn of infective larvae in feces and soil in 8 containers 

i 


Soil 


SnnUy I'lay j 

loam I 

Fine smuiy | 

loam ' 

Coarse sau(l„, J 

Clay J 


» The (llstaiioeis shown were measured when the soil was excavate<l from the wire baskets and In most cases 
differ .slijihil y fnmi t hose Riven in tables 2 and 3. which were the oriRinal depths of burial. These differences 
were caused by settling of the soil and compaction of the feces. 

* Computed from number of larvae recovered in samples. 

* These and other depths of burial suVjsequently mentioned are the origlral depths of burial: as indicated 
in table 4, unimyKiriant slight variations from these dcptlis were noted w’hen the soil was excavated from the 
containers. 
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Data on larvae recovered from two horizontal loci in the cylindrical 
part of the containers (table 4) show that in about 3^2 to (i months after 
burial of the feces to depths of 3 to 3}^ and 8 to Hji inches in the four 
types of soil, larvae were mainly concentrated in the soil horizontally 
near the location of the feces. However, in fine sandy loam, after 
burial of the feces to a depth of 8X> inches, a considerable decree of 
horizontal migration of the larvae occurred. The data suggest that 
the degree of horizontal migration was affected by the type of soil 
in which the larvae were present and that in a given soil it tended to 
increase with increased depth of burial. 

The recovery of infective larvae in the soil in the eight boxes indi- 
cates a generai tendency for a small proportion of the larvae develop- 
ing in the feces to pass downward in the soil. Except in (*oarse sand, 
the proportion of larvae which migrated downward was larger when 
tlie fe(*es were buried to the greater of the two dej)ths. The larvae 
were evidently located mainly in the central part of the box since none 
were found in the soil removed from one comer of each box. 

That the total number of larvae remaining in the fecal and soil 
cont(uit of the eight containers 3 I 2 to 0 months after burial of the feces 
was influenced by the type of soil in which burial occurred is indicated 
by the data in table 4. Most striking are the comi)aratively small 
numbers of larvae recovered in coarse sand and the com])aratively 
large numbers recovered in sandy clay loam. In each of the soils, 
except fine sandy loam, the number of larvae recovered after burial of 
the feces at a depth of 3 to V/i inches was considerably greater than th(' 
number recovered when burial was at a depth of 8 to 8 J 2 inches. An 
inlluence of depth of burial on development or survival, or both, is 
indicated. However, from 34 to 03 days intervened between examina- 
tions of the contents of the series of containers in which burial of the 
feces was 3 to 3){» inches and the series in which it was 8 to 8)4 inches. 
It is possible, therefore, that the results may have been influenced to 
some degree by death of larvae dining these intervals. 

RELATION BETWEEN NUMBER OF INFECTIVE LARVAE RECOVEREI) AND NUMBER 

OF EGGS BURIED 

Table 5 shows the relation between the total number of larvae 
recovered from two containers of each of the four tyjies of soil and th(' 
total number of strongyle eggs in the feces buried in these containers. 

The percentage relationship between total number of infective 
larvae recovered and eggs buried was greatest in sandy clay loam for 
both depths of burial. The total number of larvae recovered after 
burial of the feces 3 inches in this soil closely approached the average 
number obtained in two control cultures of feces of lot 1. For the 
other three soils, the percentage of eggs recovered as infective larvae 
decreased in magnitude according to the following sequence: Fine 
sandy loam, clay, and coarse sand. This sequence applies to both 
depths of burial. In all four types of soil, the total number of larvae 
recovered in relation to eggs buried was greater when burial of the 
feces was at the shallower of the two depths. This is in ag;reement 
with the statement previously made concerning the probability tliat 
increased depth of burial caused an increase in deleterious effect. 
Table 5 also shows that in clay or sandy clay loam the migration of 
infective larvae to the surface after bunal of the feces at a depth of 
3 to 3 or 8 to Sji inches was either entirely prevented or greatly 
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inhibited. However, in fine sandy loam or coarse sand, a majority of 
all tlie. larvae recovered in the indicated intervals after burial of the 
feces at a depth of 3 !^ inches had reached the surface layer. 

^Pable 5. Jtilation hetwtrn number of larvae recovered from S coniahiem and 
7 }umber of eggs originally buried 
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DISCUSSION 

A(‘k('rt (/) and Paviu* (‘/O liave reported that (‘o’jxs of the Imnian 
hookworm {Xieator ann ricanus) liatelied in feces buried to various 
de[)ths b(*neath dilVerent soils ami tliat there was subseriuent ini^jra- 
tion of inf(‘etiv(‘ larvae to the soil surface. vSo far as has been deter- 
inim*d by a review of the literature, the only similar study dealinj’j 
with the effects of burial of feces in soil on the development of e^^s 
of stron^yle jiarasites of domestic animals has been reported by 
Spindler {12). He found that when egjirs of OeHophagosiomum denta- 
turn, the common nodular worm of swine, were buried outdoors at 
various depths beneath the surface of sandy clay soil, they hatched 
and the larvae mi|^rated to the surface. 

.That burial of f(‘ces containing horse stron^yle eggs in soils likewise 
(lid not prevent devf'lopment of infective larvae in the feces is amply 
shown by the data of the present paper. The data pertaining to 
vertical migration of infective horse strongyle larvae in the soils 
list'd in (his investigation and the results of the waiter's (6‘) earlier 
expei'iments, in which larvae already in the infective stage w ere l)uried 
in similar soils, agree in indicating a lack of migration to the surface 
in clay vsoil and an inverse relationship betw^een depth of burial and 
number of larvae reaching the surface in other soils. A detailed com- 
parison of the mathematical results of the two investigations is 
impracticable for obvious reasons. However, both investigations 
show that lighter soils, such as fine sandy loam, are most favorable 
for vertical migration of horse strongyle larvae. 

The quantitative data supplied by this investigation are in part 
based on methods and procedures generally used in experimental 
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Jielmintliology. That those and other methods of tliis investigation, 
adopted as the most siiitabJe available, do not yield wholly accurate 
results is recognized. Since the i)rocedures used were carried out n 
as uniform a manner as possible, the mathematical values obtained 
are regarded as satisfactory for comi)arison of the effect of burial at 
the different depths in the different types of soil on the eggs and 
resultant larvae. The purpose of the quantitative procedure used 
was to provide an approximate basis for conclusions for which quali- 
tative data would afford no basis. 

The experimental results were obtained under intentionally re- 
stricted conditions as to variation in temperature and moisture. 

Temperatures in the j*oom where tlie soils were ke])t were nev(‘r so 
low as freezing, nor excessively high. It appears that these condi- 
tions of temperature were more favorabh' for develo|)ment of the eggs 
and jnigration of the larvae than might frecpiently he encountered 
under field conditions. Whether these conditions of temperature 
were favorable or unfavorable for survival of the larvae is less <‘vident. 
Augustine (3) has studied the influence of tem])erature on the life span 
of infective^ larvae of the human hookworm (Necator amt rica?ius). 
Larvae on soil were exposed to temperatures of 0°, K)*^, 20^ to 
3“)°, and 40° the larvae kept at lt)° survived longest. Payn(‘ {10) 
found that the activity of infective larvae of this species increased 
with increased temperatures up to 35° i\ According to Augustine {3), 
environmental conditions, such as tropical tem])eratures which tend 
to increas(' the activity of mature hookwonn larvae, will shortcJi their 
liv(‘s by the more* rajnd using u|) of the stonal food material. Th(‘ 
abundance of food granules has been considered by Payne (10) to b(‘ 
an index to the ‘‘physiological age” of the larvae. Some other investi- 
gators have reported that infective larvae of human hookworms sur- 
vive longest at room temperature. Horsc^ strongyle larvae are known 
to be unusually resistant to low' temperatures. Alternate freezing and 
thawing has been found by Ober-Blobaum (7) to Ix' more quickly 
lethal to these larvae than continuous freezing. The range of tem- 
peratures optimum for the survival of infective horse strongyle larvae 
has not been experimentally determined, so far as the w riter is aware. 

During this investigation, the soils were kept moist at practicall\’ 
all times, a condition favorable for development of the eggs and larvae' 
and doubtless juore conducive to the migration of the infective larvae* 
than would oe'cur orelinarily in a similar perie)d in the held. Whether 
such a more or less uniform moisture content of the soil was fave)rable 
to the survival e>f the larvae is elifficult to eletermine from such expe*.ri- 
ineiital evielence as is available. Augustine (3) found the length of 
life of infective larvae e)f Necator americanm to bei longer in moist 
soils than in water-covered soils, elrying soils, e)r soils suhjecteel to 
alternate drying anel moistening. Payne (<S’) also found a high death 
rate of human hookwonn larvae in waterlogged soils. So far as the 
writer is aware, the effect of moisture content on the length of life of 
horse strongyle larvae in soils has not been studied. These larvae* 
may live at least 6 to 8 months in water, according to the reports of 
various investigators summarized by Enif^k (4). Horse strongyle 
larvae, moreover, are very resistant to drying. A fraction of 1 per- 
cent of more than 1,000 larvae kept in a dry condition on a glass sur- 
face for years were viable, according to Enigk {4)- Kaffensperger 
(11) reported that all larvae exposed to drying in an incubator at 
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24°-26® C. for G months were dead; about 10 percent survived expo- 
sure for 4 months and 2 days. Alternate drying and wetting reduces 
the survival of the larvae, according to Ober-Blobaum (7). Tajlor 
{ 14 ) states that stability of moisture content in the loose soil of tilled 
land favors tlie survival of larvae of sheep nematodes as compared 
with survival under conditions of rapid alternation of moisture and 
dryness. In the paper referred to, Taylor does not give the experi- 
mental basis for this statement. 

It thus seems likely that, in this investigation, temperature and 
moisture were favorable for the development of eggs and larvae and 
were more favorable for migration of infective larvae than would 
ordinarily be the case under outdoor conditions. It is less likely that 
the experimental teni])eratures and degree of moisture were parti- 
cularly favorable to survival of the larvae. (\)n(liti(ms similarly 
atreeting survival of the larvae would occur in regions ha ving relatively 
warm fall and winter seasons with frequent rainfall. 

However, general interpn^tation of the results of this investigation 
in relation to the control of strongyle i)arasitism in horses would 
involve a priori judgments as to the })robabl(* effect of many factors 
not operative in tlie experiments but capable under field conditions of 
producing results differiug from those obtahied in the laboratory. 
From this investigation, and from another reported ('arlier by the 
writer (6‘), fundamental information on the behavior of buried horse 
strongyle eggs and larvae has been obtained, but the extent to which 
the laboratory results may be altered under actual field conditions 
can be determined only i)y experimental investigation under such 
conditions. Ihitil such field tests have been completed and the 
practicability of the measure ascertained, plowing under of inh'sted 
soils is not advocated for the control of horse strongyles. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Burial of freshly })assed horse feces containing strongyle eggs in 
four types of soil dicl not prevent development of infectiv'e larvae in 
the feces. 

Insignificant numbers of infective larvae, representing 0.0009 to 
0.07 percent of the eggs buried, reached the surface of sandy clay 
loam in 101 to 171 days after burial of the feces to depths of 3, 0, anil 
8 inches. No infective larvae had reached the surface of this soil 
171 (lays after burial of the feces to a depth of 10 inches or the surface 
of clay soil in 120 to 1 02 days after burial of the feces 3)2 to 10% inches. 
However, the deeper soil layers and the feces still constituted impor- 
tant sources of infective larvae about 4 to 6 months after burial of 
the feces to depths of 3 to 3% and 8 to 8}2 inches in these soils. 

Infective larvae reaching the surface in 120 to 102 days after burial 
of the feces 3)4 to 10}^ inches in fine sandy loam and coarse sand 
re})resented 0.04 to 8.9 percent of the eggs buried. Less than 1 per- 
cent of the eggs buried were represented by infective larvae reaching 
the surface of these soils from depths of 8)^ and lOJ^ inches. Fine 
sandy loam was the most favorable soil for vertical migration of the 
infective larvae. Some infective larvae reached tlie surface of fine 
sandy loam, coarse sand, and sandy clay loam on the sixth day after 
burial of the feces to a depth of 3 or 3)^ inches. The ratio of infective 
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larvae reaching the surface to eggs buried was inversely related to 
depth of burial in these three types of soil. 

A (roiisiderable proj)ortion of the larvae remained in the feces and 
the soil immediately above it 1 10 to 187 days after burial of the feces 
to depths of 3 to 3% and 8 to inches in clay and sandy clay loam. 
More uniform distribution of the larvae with respect to the feces and 
the soil at various levels above it occurred in fine sandy loam and 
coarse sand. The degree of horizontal migration of larvae from the 
buried fcc-es was, in general, not extensive; it apparently was affected 
by soil type and depth of burial. A general tendency for a small 
I)roportiori of the larvae to pass downward in the various soils was 
shown. In three of the soils, this proportion was larger after burial 
of tlie feces to the greater of the two depths. 

The total number of infective larvae reaching the surface in 101 to 
1 52 days and the residuum of larvae in the feces and the soil 1 10 to 152 
days after burial of feces 3 to 3^2 inches in soils of the four ty])es, ac- 
(‘ounted for 4.8 to 29.9 percent of the eggs buried. Of the eggs buried, 
1.3 to 14.5 percent were represented by infective larvae reaching the 
surface in 102 to 171 days and reiiiaining in the feces and soil" 173 
to 187 days after burial in the four types of soil to depths of 8 to 
inches. These i)ercentages were highest for both depths when burial 
was in sandy clay loam, intermediate in clay or fine sandy loam, and 
lowest in coarse sand. 

St atisti(^al analysis of the data on larvae recovered from the surface 
of the soils showed that migration to the surface was significantly 
affected by soil tyj)e. This factor also appeared to influence flic num- 
bers of larvae persisting in the feces and dee])er soil layers a few 
months after the feces were buried. Increased depth of burial in a 
given soil clearly reduced the degree of migration of infective larvae 
from the feces to the soil surface. Statistical analysis also showed 
that the effect of depth of burial, indej)endent of soil type, was sig- 
nificant. Depth of burial also appeared to be a factor in determining 
the development or persistence of larvae in the feces and deeper soil 
layers. It is probable that the inverse relationship between depth of 
burial and amount of migration of larvae to the surface is in some 
degree related to the effect of depth of burial on larval development, 
or survival, or both. Deleterious effect on development of larvae ami 
on survival of larvae cannot be differentiated by the data of this 
investigation. 
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EFFECT OF INFESTATION WITH THE NEMATODE 
COOPERIA CURTICEI ON THE NUTRITION OF LAMBS ' 

Jiy John S. Andkews- 

Assistant zoologi.st, Zonlogical Division, Bureau of Animal Jndustry, I'nited Slates 
Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Three major liypotlioses have been advanced to explain tlie manner 
in wliicli metazoan parasites living in the alimentary tract of verte- 
brates harm their hosts. According to one hypothesis, parasitic 
worms produce toxic substances which are absorbed by the host and 
cause the resulting pathological condition. Scluvartz (/.{)’ reviewed 
the literature on tliis subject and publisht^d the results of experiments 
\vlii(‘h showed tliat extracts prepared from the tissues of five species 
of parasitic nematodes and one species of cestode contained hemo- 
lytic substances. vSchwartz concluded that hemolvtic and other 
hemotoxic secretions of parasitic worms were probably of (‘tiological 
importance in parasitic (lisease. 

According to a second hypothesis, the abstraction of blood by para- 
sitic worms induces an anemic conditioji similar to that produced by 
chronic hemorrhage. Flu CO ^li<l *iot find hemolysins in the tissues 
of the dog hookworm (Ancylmto7na canmum). Like previous investi- 
gators, he found, however, an anticoagulin in the anterior portion of 
the worms. Assuming that the anticoagulin allowed profuse hemor- 
rhage to occur, Flu inclined to the theoiy that chronic hemorrhage 
w^as the cause of anemia in hookw'orm disease in dogs. Wells 21 ) 
bv dii’cct observation demonstrated that A, caninum was a persistent 
bloodsucker. Following up the observation of Wells, Fostoi* and 
Landsberg (o) made a study of the changes in the blood of dogs ex- 
perimentally infested with A. catiinum. They concluded that the 
symptoms of hookworm disease in dogs n^sulted from a blood loss 
at the site of the injuries produced by the worms in the intestinal 
mucosa. These workers were able to reproduce similar symptoms in 
uninfested dogs by periodic bleeding. Fourie ((>) concluded from ob- 
servations on the blood of sheep infested with the stomach worm 
(Haemonchus coutortus), that the ijigestion of blood by these worms 
and the resultant bleeding from the wounds produced by the parasites 
were the causes of the anemia associated with llaemorichus infection, 
this anemia being similar to that produced by severe hemorrhage. 

According to a third hypothesis, ])arasiti(; worms produce anti- 
enzymes which inhibit the action of the enzymes in the digt*stive 
juices of the host, thus producing a state of chronic malnutritioJi. 
Stewart (17) and Shearer and Stew^art (16) inve»stigated the metabo- 
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lism of heavily parasitized lambs. Stewart assumed that these 
lambs contained infestations similar to those in lambs from the same 
general area that had been examined post mortem and found to harbor 
the following nematodes: Tlaejnonchus contortus, Ostertagia circum* 
cincta, Trimostrongylus ertenuatus, Bunostomum trigonocephalumj 
Cooperia curticei, Nematodirus filirollis, Stiyngyloides pajdlhmiSj T. 
colubriformiSf T. ritrinus, and Trichuris otns. The average number 
of worm eggs passed by a lamb in a 24-hoiir period was used by these 
authors as an index of the relative number of nematodes present in 
the host animal during each nutrition period of 14 days. Stewart 
reported tiiat as the daily average number of worm eggs decreased, 
the digestibility coefficients of the crude-protein and (*ru(le-fiber por- 
tions of the ration increased. Shearer and Stewart found that more 
calcium and phosphorus were stored by lambs passing relatively 
small 71 uni hers of worm eggs than by those passing relatively large 
numbers of eggs. Stewart suggested that the inaVnlity of the infested 
lambs to make use of these components of the ration might be due to 
an antienzyme, which he demonstrated in the tissues of the parasites 
ilH). According to Stew'art, tliis antienzyine or “nezyme’^ might con- 
ceivably he pi-esent during heavy infestations in a ([uantity sufficient 
to impair seriously the function of the enzymes in the digestive juices 
of tlie host, and thus produce the condition of chronic malnutrition so 
charactei*isti('. of ])arasitic infestations. 

Since the last-mentioned observations were made on lambs harbor- 
ing a mixed infestation of nematodes, it occurred to the writer that a 
study of the metabolism of lambs infested with single species of para- 
sites might yield useful information. Accordingly, the present 
hivestigation wuis undertahen at the Agricultural Research Center at 
Beltsville, Md. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Four pairs of cross-bi'ed llainpshire-Southdown whether lambs w^ore 
selected foi' this work. Males were used because the separate col- 
lection of urine and feces in animals of tliis sex w as a relatively simple 
matter. Lambs 60 and 61 (pair No. 1) and lambs 62 and 63 (pair 
No. 2) wei*e born March 2, 1934, weaned the first week in May, and 
placed on experiment June 18, 1934. Lambs 64 and 65 (pair No. 3) 
were bom March 26, 1934, weaned the last week in May, and placed 
on experinient July 16, 1934. These three pairs of lambs were bom 
at the Agricultural Research Center, Md. Taimbs 101 and 102 (pair 
No. 4) were received from the University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md., May 12, 1936, when about 10 days old, and were bottle-fed 
cow ’s milk until they were approximately 2 months old. They were 
then taken off cow 's juilk, given the feed mixture used during the 
experiment, and placed on experiment about a month later, namely, 
August 3, 1936. 

Prior to the experiment the lambs w’^ere kept in individual wdr© pens 
haying concrete floors raised approximately 2 feet above the ground. 
Adjacent to and connected with the pens at the same floor level were 
cinder-block houses in which metabolism cages w^ere built. These 
pens were located in a wooded lot wdiich afforded some protection 
from the sun. All the lambs w'ere kept in the metabolism cages 
during the entire experiment, except when they were removed for 
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short periods for various reasons, such as weighing and collection of 
feces. 

The metabolism cages used in the experiments were r))L> feet long 
and 2 feet wide. The walls of the cinder-block houses formed two 
sides of the cages; on the other two sides wire fencing was stretched 
over wooden frames placed so as to coniine the lambs to the heavy 
wi?*e platforiu shown in figure ], a. This platform was made of l)- 
inch mesh wire cloth and was supported by an iron fraine (b), A 
funnel-shai)ed trough (c) made of galvanized iron was susfiended under 
this ])latform and served to guide the uriiu*. into a metal reservoir (d), 
containing a little toluene. A conical screen (c) which could be easily 
reniov(Ml for cleaning was pla(‘ed inside the trougli over the small 
opening of the funnel to prevent the latter from becoming cloggeil. 
The feces were allowed to accumulate in a muslin bag made especially 
for the puTT:)ose. The bag was held over the anus of tlie lamb by 
means of muslin bands fastened to a shoulder piece made from a 
stri]) of burhi]) bag. The feed and water containers (/) and (r/) were 
placed side by side at 
one end of the platfoim 
near the door of the cin- 
der-block house, where 
they w ere readily acces- 
sible and won* so built 
a.nd located that the 
lamb (‘ould not scatt(u- 
the feed easily or s])ill 
the water into the funnel 
and thus dilute the urine. 

For the purpose of in- 
fecting the experimental 
lambs, specimens of (h- 
oper Ui curt leer were col- 
ItH’ted from the small in- 



nf eliPfiT) alinicrli. ruiViiK 1.' Wire plnUorm (a) nri«l supplementary equipment of 
inotaholisin cage usoU in e\i)eriineu1.s; ft. iron frame; c, funnel- 
tered at an abattoir m Shaiwd trough; U, metal reservoir; e, conical screen; / and y, 
Washington, 1). C. The """ water containers. 

females were carefully washed in physiological saline solution until 
they were tmtirely free of debris, cut up with a pair of fine scissors, and 
the liberated eggs were cultured in a mixture of sterile sheep feces and 
granular bone charcoal moistened with distilled water. This mixture 
was ])ut into Petri dishes 20 cm in diameter. The dishes won* (*x)vored 
with the lids and left for about 7 days at room tem])era.turo. The 
infective larvae wliich developed from the eggs were then removed 
from the culture by means of the Baermann apparatus, and wore 


administered in water by means of a funnel and nibber tube to a 
lamb that had been raised in a clean cage and was free from nematode 


parasites, except as noted later. When this lamb began to pass eggs 
of C. curticei 18 days after the first administration of larvae, the feces 
were collected, mixed with bone charcoal, and cultured in large Petri 


dishes for 7 days. The larvae were then remov^cd from the cultures, 
counted, and administered daily to one member of each pair of the 
experimental lambs (Nos. 61, 63, 65, and 102). When these lambs 
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already present. ,, , , j. i x u 

At the beginning of the exponnient all the lambs were found to be 
infested with the nematode, Strongyloides papillosus. They had prob- 
ably become infested from the feces of the ewes before they wore 
weaned. Although the larvae of tliis nematode were not entirely 
eliminated from the doses administered to the infested lambs, they 
were greatly reduced in numbers by allowing the larvae obtained from 
the cultun^s to stand in water for a day or so at room temperature. 
Most of the larvae of 6^. papUlosus became very sluggish or died, 
whereas the ensheathed larvae of Cooperia curtiaeA were apparently 
unaffected by the exposure. No other extraneous nematode eggs or 
larvae were found in the feces of the sheep involved in tliis experi- 
ment. 

The progress of the infestations in the host animals was followed by 
counting the number of worm eggs passed in the feces of the infested 
lambs from time to time by using the Lane direct centrifugal flotation 
and the Stoll dilution methods. The number of eggs per gram of feces 
so obtained was then multiplied by the number of grams of feces 
jiassed during the 24-hoiir period represimtcnl by the sample. The 
experiment was divided into nutrition jieriods J4 days in length 
(with the exception of one period of 13 and one of 18 days). The 
results of these observations were expressed in terms of the average 
numlier of worm eggs jia-ssed per 24 hours during each nutrition 
period. 

When aiiproximately 2 months old, each lamb was given about 
2 pounds daily of the fojlowing mixture: Alfalfa meal, 27 pounds; 
ground oats, io pounds; com meal, 5 pounds; and bran, 3 pounds. 
One-half ])oun(l of salt was added to the mixture for lambs 101 and 
1 02. In addition, all lamlis were given an ample supjily of fresh water. 

'^Hie mixture fed to the first three pairs of lambs had a nutritive 
ratio ^ of 1:3.9, and that fed to the last pair had a nutritive ratio of 
1:4.4. The constituents of the mixture were ground so that selective 
fec'ding on the part ol the lambs could not occur. At the time the 
feed was mixed, samples were removed for chemical analysis, put 
inP) airtight jars, and identified by a number. The remainder of the 
mixed feed was put into No. 0 ]>aper bags, each bag containing suffi- 
cient feed (weighed to the nearest gram) for a single feeding of one 
lamb. These bags were stored in a bam loft in large metal containers, 
and at feeding time one bag for each lamb was removed and its con- 
tents dumped into the appropriate feed hopper. From time to time 
th(? (pi anti ty of feed contained in each bag w'as increased as the weight 
of the lambs increased. 

At the end of each nutrition period the lambs were weighed before 
f<'d and after the bag containing the feces had been emptied. 
\\ hile the lambs were being weighed, the feed scattered about each 
cage was collected and later air-dried for 7 days. Once each week 
the drinking watei^ container was emptied and the feed in it removed 
and air-dried for 7 days. These residues, which ivere not analyzed, 
were weighed to the nearest gram, and their weight subtracted from 
the total quantity of feed given to each lamb during a particular 

iu digestible protein to the quantity of digestible fat (X2.25) and carbohydrate 
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nutrition period. The remainder was considered the actual quantity 
of feed ingested by the lamb during that period. 

The feces and ilrine were collected at approximately the same hour 
each morning. The urine funnel was washed in runiiing water after 
the removal of the sample. One-fifth of the weight of the daily feces 
from each lamb and one-tenth of the daily volume of urine from each 
lamb were ])ut into separate K-gallon fruit jars. These jars wore 
sealed and stored in a refrigerator. As a preservative, a little toluene 
was added to the contents of the jars containing the urine. Later 
in the experiment it was found desirable to filter the urine through 
Whatman No. 1 filter paper in order to remove particles of debris. 

The fiscal samjiles from each lamb were thoroughly mixed in a mortar 
and 1 pint of the composite sample was put into an airtight jar. 
The urine samples from each lamb were thorouglily stirred and 1 
liter of the composite sample was put into a stoppered bottle. 

Quantitive analyses were made of the feed, feces, and urini'i samples 
and of the right femur of each lamb. AAhen the analyses were com- 
pleted, the apiiarcnt digestibility coefficients of each constituent of 
the feed were computed, and the amounts of nitrogen, calcium, and 
phosphorus stored by each lamb were ascertained. In connection 
with tlie work on the emergy metabolism, the heat value of the feed 
mixtures was calculated from the heat value of digestible protein, 
carbohydrate, and fat, as given by Morrison (/7), and from the total 
digestible nutrients, obtained experimentally. The surface area of 
each lamb was calculated from its average weight during each nutri- 
tion period by the use of the formula (-8=0.139^^^'®®^), of Hitzman and 
(\>lovos 08), for lambs less than 1 year of ago. The energy necessary 
foi* the mainteTuince of each lamb was comj)uted from the average 
value, 1,598 caloru^s per square meter per 24-hour period, calculated 
from data given by Ritzman and Benedict 0^)y lambs less than 1 
year of age. 

The four pairs of lambs were slaughtered at the end of 126, 126, 125, 
and 88 days, respectively. The thoracic and abdominal vise, era were 
removed, weighed, and examined macroscopically for parasites and 
lesions. 

Additional observations were made on body temperature, on the 
consistency of tlie feces, and on the cellular elements and hemoglobin 
of the blood. The results of the blood study have already been 
reported (1). 

DATA OBTAINED 

INFESTATIONS OP LAMBS WITH COOPERIA CURTICEI 

The numbers of infective larvae of Cooperia curticei adjninistered 
to one lamb of each pair are shown in table 1 . 


Table 1. — A^urnhers of infective larvae of Cooperia curticei administered to one lamb 

of each pair 


Lamb No. 

Daily 

feedings 

l^arvae ad- 
mini.stered 
per day 

Total larvae 
adminis- 
tered 

Lamb No. 

Daily 

feedings 

1 

Larvae ad- 
iTiini.stered 
per day 

Total larvae 
adminis- 
tered 

61 

63 

Number 
126 
f 84 

1 42 

Number 

500 

1,000 

500 

Number 
63,000 
} 105,000 

66 - . 

102- 

Number 
( 65 

{ 36 

1 34 

27 

Number 

250 

500 

1,000 

5, 000 

Number 

1 65, 750 

135, 000 
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That the larvae of Cooperm curticei were able to establish them- 
selves in the lambs is shown by the averagre number of worm eggs 
passed per 24 hours during each nutrition period (table 2). These 
data show that the ])arasites wore present in considerable numbers 
in the infested lambs during tlie greater part of the experiment. The 
number of w'orm eggs contained in the feces of the control Iambs w as 
so small as to be negligible. 

The number of each s])ecies of parasite found post mortem in the 
experimental lambs is sliowii in table 3. 

Table 2.- \unthvr of worm eggs passvd per 2Jt hourn by the inJeMed tambn during 
each nutrition period 


; Worm pkc.s pus.'ted ])«r 24 hours in nutrition poriod No.— 

l,;iinl» No. i , - - - j - , 


Numher Xunilur i Xurntur X»mher ! Ntimber [ Number ! Number ! Number I Number 
fil (I 71,0741 410,870 I. 547.r, (Kill. (iiri.2:«l2,317.ti07|l,2S8.1>(K)i2.44l.()(X)ll. 009,900 

03 0 412. 32sj 1, 510. 400 1, 440. 95o| I, 277. 400i 1. 403, 300i 1. 100. 5331 1. ,370. rXKlI 1. 099. 900 

05' .. 0 293.400 430,400 229, K(M)| 202.950l Oi 38. (‘25; 25. 030 i 237,730 

jOy . . ' 0, o| 810,000 2, 01H,r»33 4,215,73312.090,0251 .. . 

^ I _ . _ ! I ^1 ' ! 

As indicated in table 3, a number of species of nematodes in addition 
to Cooperia curiicel were present in the experimental landis. These 
extraneous sp(‘cies were jirobably accpiired before the beginning of the 
experiment. Sfrougyloldes papillosus was present in both the control 
and iidested lambs. This fact, together with the relatively small 
numbers recovered, seemed to justify the elimination of this species 
as having influenced the results of the experiment. A few' specimens 
of Haemonclnts contort us, Nematodirus spafhlger, and Trichuris oris 
were also recovered, hut since these nematodes were so few' in number 
they too were considered of little importance in having any influence 
on the result of the experiment. It sliould be emphasized that al- 
though both the infested and control lambs harbored other species of 
parasites, the latter did not harbor specimens of C. curticei. 


Table 3. Parasites recovered post mortem from the infested and control lambs 
INFESTED LAMBS 


1 Nif, i (’mtprria \ Slrovyi/toideit' 

; enrtirei \ papUlosus ! 

Nematodirus 

itpafhiijer 

liaemonchus 

runtorfuK 

Trichiiris 

oris 

j Number { Number 

fU ,.| 8.01H 222 

H3 ' (1.919 ' 418 

- ' 4.55 184 

102 2.5.03:4 1 0 

Nu mber 

* 

1 

Number 

0 

1 

0 

24 

Number 

0 

0 

:4 

Averttiie 1 10, UHi. 3 ! 200,0 


0.3 

1.3 

Slrttichird (leviulion i ±10.49.5. oj ±171.4! 

±2.4 

±12.3 

±1.5 

CONTROL LAMBj 

00 ... . . 0 i 18 

02 ....... . . . 0l 321 

04 0 j 294 

101 1 0 ! 0 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 
u 

Averajp' ’ 0 j 158.3 

2.8 

0 

0 

Standurd deviation 0 ‘ ±172 9 > 

j ±2. 1 I 

0 

0 
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FEED CONSUMPTION AND WEIGHTS OP THE LAMBS 

The weights of the lambs at the begiiiiiiiig and at the end of the 
experiment and the (iiiantity of feed cdisumed are given in table 4. 
These data show that altliough the infested and control lambs of each 
pair consumed approximately the same fpiantity of feed, the control 
lambs gained approximately 4 pounds more than the infested lambs. 
Furthermore, tlie infested lambs required an average of 7().7 pounds 
more feed than the control lambs to produce a gain of 100 pounds. 
This dHference wuis found to be statistically significant as it was 13.9 
times its standard deviation. Tlie limit of statistical significance hero 
as well as in all other instan(‘es dealt with in this paper is 3.182 times 
the standard deviation. 

In an attempt to account fi>r the difference in the ability of the two 
g]‘oui)s of lambs to gain weight, the following data were obtained: 

'J'ajo.k 1. yjo(/f/ v'cightfi and feed cortsuwjdion of the infvatvd and control lamha 


INPESTKl) LAMBS 


I.amh Nm. 

A pproxi- 
miito Iciigtfi 
of fetHiing 

Body weight 

! 

Gain in 
weiglil 

Food (>on- 
bU tiled 

Ftwd eoti' 
.sinned per 
100 pounds 


period 

Inituil 

Final 



of gain 


1 1 ft ks 

noauds 

rounds 

f\turids 

Pounds 

J*ou'uds 

t;i. 

M .... 

IH 

:i8. 0 

T.l 0 

37.0 

282. 0 

70 : 4 . 7 

Ih 

.10. .'•) 

7. 1. 0 

:i8. .5 

287. 0 

745. 4 

. . . 

1« 

47. f) 

S.*). 0 

37,5 

310.5 

828, 1 

102 


:ii.O 

.'iO. 0 

28, 0 

233. 7 

834. 8 

.\ venire 

10. 0 

;is. :i 

73. f) 

35. 3 

278. 5 

703. 0 

St!iiifl!ir<l (.leviai ion j 

J 2. 8 

±{> u 

±10 8 

.1 4.0 

±32. 3 

±45. 1 


( 

’ONTltOL LAMBS 




*i0 

. 

18 ! 

30. 5 

78 

42. 0 1 

284.4 

077. 2 

02 . . . - . 

18 

31. .I 

75. 0 

43.5 1 

280. 1 

004. 0 

01 

IS 

34. 

70 0 

41.5 i 

311. 1 

740. 0 

101 

12. .'i 

28..') 

.58 0 

20.5 

228. 2 

773. 0 

\ \ «raRi* 

10.0 

32. S 

71.0 

30. 1 

278 2 

710.3 

Stfiinliird <levi.atu»n._ 

±ZH 

±3. 5 

±9. 1 

±0.5 

1 35 2 

.1.53. 5 


APPAUENT DIGESTIBILITY COEFFICIENTS 

The avc'rage apparent digestibility coefficients of the different con- 
stituents of the feed for both the infested and control lambs are given 
in table 5. A comparison of the averages given in this table shows 
that there w^ere no significant differences in the ap])arent digestibility 
coefficients of any constituent of the feed in the two groups. 
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Table 5. — Average apparent digestibility coefficieriis of the differeyii constituents of 
the feed of the infested and control lambs 

INFESTED LAMBS 


Lamb No. 

Dry 

matter 

1 

i 

Oriidi' 

protein 

True 

protein 

Non- 

protein 

nitro- 

genous 

matter 

Kthe.r 

extract 

(’rude 

fiber 

Nitro- 

gen- 

free 

Organic 

matter 

Ash 


1 Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

61 . 

I 66. 68 

75.47 

74.89 

78.64 

65.48 

39. 73 

78. 22 

68. 38 

46. 65 

63 i 

j 67.05 

75. 07 

74.50 

78.02 

06.14 

39. 49 

79. 10 

68. 77 

46. 84 

65 . - - - 

65. 64 

70. 90 

71.08 

69. 97 

67.48 

39. 44 

77.91 

77.91 

44. 49 

102 1 

1 80. 1 1 

82. 73 

83. 36 

78. 06 

73.51 

67.54 

86. 35 

81.31 

69. 86 

Avmpf* 1 

69.87 

76. 

76. 96 

76. 32 

68.15 

44. 05 

80. 40 

74.09 

51. 96 

Standarrl dovintion. . . . i 

iO. 85 

±A 91 

±5 22 

±4.24 

±3.67 

1 

±8.99 

±4. 00 

±6. 52 

±11.98 



CONTJtOL LAMB? 

4 





60 . . . . ' 

68.73 

76. 10 

75.08 

82.37 i 

<18. 46 

41.95 

80.46 

70. 36 

49. 66 

62 .. 

<16.06 i 

75.53 

i 75. 61 

74.94 

im.oo 

38. 08 

79. 1 1 

<18. 60 

48. 21 

64- 

' 64.81 i 

70. <56 

i 70 35 

72.8:1 

67. 91 

39 22 

76.75 

66. <19 

42. 68 

lOl - 

1 77.70 

81.48 

1 82. Zi 

70. 16 

71.87 

57. 38 

81.77 

79. 17 

05. 70 

AvcriiRO , . , 

1 <10. 57 

75.97 

1 75. 82 

76. 58 

68. .58 

44. 16 

1 80. 27 

71 20 

51. 58 

Standard deviation . .. 

1 .-^■•5.71 

i ±4. 43 

1 ±4.89 

±4. 10 

j ±2 12 

j ±8.96 

1 .■t:i.42 

±5, 52 

i ±9.91 


NlTKOdKN AN]> MINERAL METABOTJSM 

The data on the nitrogen and mineral metabolism of the infesUal 
and control lambs are given in tables 0 and 7, respectivedy. As was 
the case witli the apparent' digestibility coefficients of the feed, there 
are no significant diirerences in the nitrogen metabolism of the two 
groups. 

1'ahle (>. — Xitrogen wetabolis^n of the infested and control lambs 


Infested him bfi I. Control him I )s 


Lamb No. 

Nitro- 

gen 

stored 

Crlmiry 
nitro- 
gen ex- 
creted 

(’reali- |j 

aH i in 

Urine jl 


Creati- 
nine 
in urine 

llip- 
puric 
acid in 
urine 

61.1 

o;i j 

65 i 

102 1 

Percent' 
25. 97 
26. 38 
25. 27 
50.22 

PercenO 
49. 58 
48.57 
45. 10 

1 :12. 76 

Grams ^ (rraww*j| 

2.70 1,5.76 ! 60 

.97 14.71 1 02 , 

1.71 16 83 1 64- - - 

9.03 101 

Percen*^ Percent^ 
28. 78 47. :44 

25.84 49.30 

27. 53 43. 1 1 

46. 90 34. 89 

Grarm* 

2.08 

1. 75 

1. 14 
4 . 12 

Grams 3 
14.11 
16.14 
16. 62 

Average... 

31.96 i 

I 41. <K) 

3. 76 1 15.76 Average-. 

32. 26 43. 06 

2.27 

15. 02 

Standard divia- 

1 


Standard deviu- 




lion. j 

±12. 18 i 

; ±7.74 j 

; ±3.98 1 ±1.06 lion 

±9. 83 ±6. 39 

±1.29 

±1.33 


I ITri'eiit of total intake. 

* AveniKo iH*r nutrition period. 


iVlthough the percentages of calcium and phosphorus stored by 
the infested lambs of the first three pail's were less than those stored 
bv the corresponding control lambs, decidedly different results wore 
obtained with the fourth pair of lambs. Lamb 102 was more heavily 
infested than iambs 61, 63, and 65 on post mortem (table 3), but it 
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appours that the infestation did not affect the mineral metabolism 
of the host. The writer is unable to account for the diffen^nce, in 
the storage of these elements, obtained between the mfested lamb of 
the fourtli pair and those of the first three pairs. Evidence that no 
serious modification of the mineral metabolism occurred in any of 
the infested lambs was provided by the bone analyses, which showed 
no significant differences in mineral content. 

Table 7. — Calcium and phosphorus stored in the body and the ratio of fat-free 
organic matter to ash in the right femur in infested and control lambs 



lufostod luiubs 


Control lamb.s 

Liiml) No. 

Cal- 

cium 

Phos- 

phorus 

Ratio of 
fat-free 
ornauic 
matter 
to Jish in 
right 
femur 

Lamb No. 

f^al- 

ciiim 

Phos- 

phorus 

Ratio of 
fat-free 
organic 
matter 
to ash in 
right 
femur 

Gl - , 

Per- 
ceni > 
IK. 28 

i>fT- 

cent > 
-2.90 

1: 

1.625 

j 60 

Per- 
cent 1 
24. 20 

Per- 
cent I 
-Ml. 63 

1: 

1.714 

«3 

17. 07 

-7.31 

1.510 

62 

22. 73 

-1.66 

J.647 

(jG 

IG.03 

-7. 19 

1.520 

64 

17.38 

-3. m 

1.5fH) 

102 . 

43. (K) 

+40. 24 

1. 406 

101 

40.63 

-20. 74 

1. 363 





Avoro^o 

23.60 

+5.71 

1. 515 

Average 

26.24 

+5.21 

1.569 






Stfiudjird (loviatiou j 

”t.l2. 97 

+23. 11 

+.09 

.‘Standard devial ioii ... 

+ 10.20 

+.14.2.5 

1 

+. 153 


1 Perwnt of total intake. 


ENERGY METABOLISM 

The energy value of the feed given to the first three pairs of lambs 
was 1.1 therms per pound (1 therm— 1,000 calories), and of that given 
to the last pair was 1.178 therms per pound. By assuming that the 
heat production per square meter of body surface per 24-hour period 
was equal to the value found by Ritzman and Benedict U2) for 
lambs less than 1 year of age, and that it was the same for both the 
infested and control lambs, the heat production of all the lambs was 
calculated in order to determine whether or not tlie observed differ- 
ences in the ability of the two groups to gain weight might be due to 
the increased energy requirements of the larger animals. This de- 
termination was particularly important in evaluating the difference 
in the ability to gain between lambs Nos. 64 and 65, whose initial 
weights were quite different. A summary of these calculations is 
given in table 8. 

Table 8 shows that after the differences in the energy required for 
maintenance due to differences in the size of the lambs had been 
accounted for more energy per pound of live-weight increase was 
required by the infested lambs than by the control lambs. This 
difference was still significant, being 4.833 times its standard devia- 
tion. Whether this difference was duo to the metabolism of the 
worms themselves or to some modification of the host’s metabolism 
could not be determined experimentally. This question is discussed 
later. 
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Table Energy uieiaholiam of the infested and control lambs 


Infested lftm])s 


Control lambs 


: Kner^y ; 
: rofiuired j 
for nndti- i 
' lensuire j 
(heal : 


Knerpy i 
required j: 

for :i 
prowth ll 
I)er 

t>ound ! 


pnxlup- j of live 





Enerfiy 

Lunib No. 

Energy 

intake 

reciuired 
for main- 


tenanee 

(heat 

])ro(lU(;- 




tion) 

i 

Therrnx 

Thermit 

60 

313.0 

146. 7 

62 

,318. 1 

140. 6 

fU 

343. 3 

141.6 

; 101 

268. 9 

86. 8 

j AveraRe 

310.8 

128.7 

I Standard deviation 

±30. 6 

±28. 0 


(JENERAL C!LIN1CAL OBSERVATIONS 


The infested hiinbs showed no symptoms of parnsitic infestations. 
There were no significant changes in body temjieratnre. The infested 
lambs did not develo]) diarrhea, nor did they suffer from liemorrhage 
into the intestinid tract, as was shown by the absemee of blood from 
the feces, as determined by the benzidine test. 

DISCUSSION 

The most significant result obtained in the present work was the 
apparent decrease in the tihility of the infested lambs to convert their 
fe(*d into gains in weight, although the lambs showed no clinical symp- 
toms of parasitic infestation. This phenomenon could have bcfui 
produced by a number of factors, o})erating either singly or in combi- 
nation. Dehydration of the tissues could have played a ])art in 
j)roducing this result, Althougli no moisture determinations were 
inade on the carcass(‘s, there appeared to be no good reason for assum- 
ing tliat the tissues of the lambs of one group contained less moisture 
than those of tlie lambs in the other group. wSince the infested lambs 
tiid not (h'velop high temperatures (»r suffer from hemorrhage or diar- 
rhea during the experiment, and were given an abundant water supply, 
the assumption of a dehydration process is not warranted. 

As sliown by the data there were no differences in any of the appar- 
tmt digestibility coefficients of the various constituents of the ration 
to the two groups of lambs, nor was there any significant differ- 
ence in the amount of calcium and phosphorus stnred by the lambs 
involved in this investigation. The results obtained by the writer 
fail to confirm those of Stewart (77), who found that there was a 
depressimi of the apparent digestibility coefficients of the crude-protein 
mid criKle-fiber components of the ration in nematode-infested lambs. 
1 lie results of the writer s work are not in agreement with that of 
hheaijer aiul Stewart, {15) who reported that there was a decrease in 
the ability of the nematode-infested lambs to store calcium and phos- 
phorus Insofar as infestations with Cooperm cuHicei are concerned, 
the failure to discover any depression of the digestibility coefficients 
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of the infested lambs docs not support Stewart's theory that parasite^s 
elaborate an antienzyme in quantities sufficient to interfere seriously 
with the digestive processes of the host. 

The investigation reported in this paper failed also to show any 
increase ill the nitrogen metabolism of the infested lambs. However, 
the results presented do show that infestations with the nematode 
{C. curticei) increased the energy metabolism of such lambs. The 
possibility that the increased energy metabolism might be accounted 
for by the metabolism of the worms themselves was given considera- 
tion. Weinland (19) first demonstrated that Ascaris lumhricoides 
used glycogen as a source of energy for its metabolic processes. Bon- 
douy (2) found that SclerosUmiurn equinnm {-=^Strorupjlus equinus) 
utilized fat as its source of energy, and Martini (8) found tJiat tlu' drop- 
lets in the intestine of Oxyuris eurrula {--O. equi) were composed of 
fat and not glycogen. Even though O, curticei uses fat or glycogen 
or both in its metabolic processes, the worms are so small that it is 
doubtful whether such utilization of these substances could account 
for th(^ increased metabolism observed in the infested lambs. 

Bondouy {2) stated that the nervous symptoms seen in severe cases 
of parasitism were caused by the irritation of the intestinal mucosa by 
the worms. It is well knowji that if the nervous system is exeiled, 
more carbohydrate is burned by the animal ajid more energy is 
liberated. The i)resencc of a worm infestation might conceivably 
produce a mild state of nervous tension that would be unnoticed. 
wSuch tension might be sufficient, however, to cause an increased 
metabolism. This condition would result in a decrease in the ability 
of the animal to gain in weight and would become apparent only after 
a period of weeks of careful observation under controlled conditions. 

Recent studies on inflammation by Menkin and Warner (.9) have 
showui that there is an increased carbohydrate metabolism in itdlamed 
tissue. Since both the growth of the larvae in the intestinal mucosa 
with its attendant mechanical injury, ajul the tissue reaction of a 
resistant host to the foreign protein of the parasite, produce areas of 
inflammation, this condition may also contribute to the in(;reascd 
metabolism observed. 

The increased metabolism of the infested lambs may be accounted 
for in still another way. Staub (16), Minot (/O), anti others have 
shown that the accurnuiation of guanidine in the blood of experimental 
animals was closely associated wdth wasteful carbohydrate metabolism. 
Harwood, Spindler, Cross, and Cutler (7) demonstrated that the guan- 
idine content of the blood of rabbits increased after experimental 
infection with Trichinella spiralis. This association of guanidine at*- 
cumulation wdth a nematode infestation, togetlier with its demon- 
strated effect on carbohydrate metabolism, suggests the possibility 
that this substance may be one of the factors contributing to the result 
observed in this investigation. 

Although Edgar (3)^ ascribed fatalities in goats to heavy infestations 
with Cooperia curticei^ the writer has found this nematode relatively 
nonpat hogenic for sheep. In connection with these conflicting obser- 
vations, it should be emphasized that the lambs involved in the exper- 
iments reported in this paper were fed an adecpiate ration and were 
given excellent care. As a result, they were undoubtedly better able 
to resist the pathogenic effects of the nematode infection to which 
they were subjected than lambs not living under such ideal conditions. 
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The more or less accidental selection of C. curhcei lor this work has 
made possible the study of the effect of a nematode mfestation, on 
the nutrition of the host, in the absence of such complicating factors 
as anemia and diarrhea, which so often accompany infections with the 
better knowm pathogenic nematodes, such as Haemonchus contortus and 
Trichostrongylus colubrijornus. It has also made possible the demon- 
stration that infestations with C, curticei have a measurable effect on 
the host, even when the latter is in excellent nutritional condition. 
This finding is of importance because it introduces evidence to show 
that a nematode infestation increases the cnst of lamb production even 
though it may not be sufFiciently heavy to produce clinical symptoms. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The nutrition of eight cross-bred Ffampsidre-Soiithdown wether 
lambs, four of whicli were experimentally infested with the nematode 
(\)operia curticei w^as studied in a paired feeding ex[)eriment. 

The n^sults obtained failed to confirm the finding of vStewart (17) 
that there was a depression of the digestibility of tfie (!rud e-protein 
and crude-fd)er components of the ration in the infested lambs. Nor 
was any (widence found to support the contention of Shearer and 
Stewart (to), that there w^as a decrease in the ability of the infested 
lambs to store calcium and phosfihorus. The findings wdth reference 
to Cooperla curticei are not in accord with Stewart’s theory that 
parasites elaborate an antienzyme in quantities sufficient to interfere 
wdth the digestive processes of tlie host. 

The investigation shows that infestations wdth a relatively non- 
pathogenic nematode decrease the ability of the infested lambs to 
convert their feed into gahi in weight, even wdien these lambs arc in 
excellent nutritional condition and show no clinical symptoms of 
parasitic infestation . Evidence is ])resented to show" that this decrease 
in efiiciency is due to an increased energy metabolism, apparently 
resulting in reduced use of the feed for grow th or gain. 

The increased energy metabolism of the in hasted lambs may be 
accounted for bv tlie nervous excitation of the host due to tlie irritation 
of the intestinal inucosa by the worms in the intestine, by the produc- 
tion of areas of inflammation wherever the mucosa was iiijured by the 
larvae and wherever a tissue reaction of the partially resistant host 
to the foreign protein of the parasite occurred, and hy the possible, 
although undemonstrated, accumulation of guanidine in the blood 
of the infested lambs. 
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A METHOD OF DETERMINING ROOT KNOT RESISTANCE 
IN BEANS AND COWPEAS IN THE SEEDLING STAGE ' 


By Keith (\ J5aiihons 

Assistant vegctahh breeder ^ Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

In ooimeetioii with a breedinjij program designed to develop im- 
proved root-knot-resistaiit beans (Phaseolufi I'vlgaris L.), eowpens 
(Vigria mnensu {Tomer) Savi), and lima beans {P. huiatm var. 
macrocarjmH Bentb.) the need was felt for an economical and a(*ciirate 
method of determiiiing root knot resistance. Field observations are 
sometimes undependable, because of the uneven distribution of the 
root knot mmiatocle (Ileterodera marloni (Cornu) Goodey) (*,ven in soils 
consid(*red to be badly infested. Furthermore, such observations are 
eostly in a breeding program in which extensive trials are made and 
large sc'gregating populations are grown. In th(^ experiments re- 
ported in this paper an attempt was made to develop an inexi)ensive 
and accurate method of determining root knot resistance in the seed- 
ling stag(^ under controlled greenhouse conditions. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Bean and cowpea vaiieties of known degrees of resistance were used 
in these exjxu’iiiients. They included Alabama No. 1 and Alabama 
No. 2 beans, which were found by Isbell ^ to be highly resistant to 
root knot; Hopi 155 lima bean, which is noticeably less susceptible 
than other lima varieties under field conditions; and (\)nch cowpea, 
ref)orted by Isbell to be the most resistant of the (alible cowpea 
varieties. A number of common varieties of the thr(a> speedes known 
to be susceptible on the basis of field observations were also used. 

The plantings wcu’e made in a raised greenhouse laaich 4 inches deq). 
As nematode injury is commonly believed to be greater in sandy soils, 
a sandy loam was used throughout the experiments. All plantings 
were made in soil to which a mixed fertilizer in (piantities sullicient 
for good growth had been applied. The soil was kept moist at ail 
times since Godfrey ^ found that maximum root knot development 
bc(‘urred in moist but w(;ll-drained soils. 

A minimum soil temperature of 28° C., which is sufiiciently high 
for root knot development, was maintained during cool weather l)y 
the use of an electric soil-heating cable buried 1 inch from the bottom 
of the bench. The temperature was controlled by a soil-heating 
thermostat. 

’ Ki'Oi‘iv(*(i for pii))li(jation l)t*combor 10, issutwj September IMS. 

*ISHKLL, C. L, NEMATOUE-RKSISTANCK .STUDIES WITH POLE SNAP BEANS. Jour. Um*<bty 22: J91-198, 
illus. 19:31. 

^ ISBKLL, C, n. NEMATODE INJURY TO THE ROOTS OF TABLE VARIETIES OF COWPEAS. Ala. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Ann. Kept. 4fi: 29-30. I«:34. 

♦ CloDFREY, (iEOBC.E II. EFFF.CT OF TEMPERATURK A.ND MOIbTlJRE ON NEMATODE BOOT-KNOT. JoUr. 
Agr. Kesearch 33: 22;3-2M, illas. 1920. 
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Root knot galls from bean, lima bean, and 
the field were used as a source of inoculum, 
small pieces before being applied to the soil. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

In these investigations an attempt was made to experimentally 
establish the following: (1) Satisfactory conditions of soil and tem- 
perature foJ- differential root knot development, (2) the best method 
of inoculation, (3) the optimum time and the most efficiont method of 
classification, (4) a satisfactory arrangement of plantings, and (5) the 
agreement of results between seedling tests and field observations on 
adult plants. 

SOIL AND TEMPERATURE CONDITIONS 

In proiiminaiy tests inoculum was added to field soil known to be 
badly infested, field soil which was practically free from nematodes, 
and soil wliich liad been steam-sterilized. No differences in the rate 
or degree of root knot development wore apparent. These results 
indicate that when soil is thorouglily inoculated the nematodes already 
X)resent do not create a more comjdete infestation. Sterilized soil is 
probably best, because pathogens other than the root knot nematode 
will bo largely eliminated, Furthennore, nodulation that might be 
confused with root knot galls witliout careful observation wdll bo 
reduced. 

Ciodfrey,® working with crops other than beans and cowpeas, found 
tluit root knot developed abundantly at tem])oratures as high as those 
at which the host plant would thrive. In some cases he found that 
tluwe was a reduction in. the amount of the disease above 30° C., but 
this was usually traceable to a decrease in total root growth. In his 
exiieriments there was a noticeable decrease in root knot development 
when the soil temperature was lowered to 19° or below. The optimum 
tempera f lire for maximum infection was found to vary somewhat 
with different species of plants but ranged between 22° and 30°. 

The experiments reported in this paper w(‘re conducted largely 
during July, August, and September. Records taken at intervals 
during the experiments indicated that the soil temperature close to 
the bottom of the greenhouse bench ranged fi*om 25° to 32° C., 
occasionally going higher for a few hours on exceptionally hot days. 
As excellent root knot development took place during tliis entire 
period, it was concluded that greenhouse temperatures during the 
summer months were satisfactory. Tests conducted during the fall 
did not prove as satisfactory because of the slower rate of root knot 
development. A soil-heating cable was found useful in maintaining 
a uniform .soil temperature; hovrever, in no case were results after 
October 1 as satisfactory as during the summer months. Greenhouse 
equipment for controlling both soil and air temperatures should be 
available if such tests are to be conducted during the cooler seasons 
of the year. 

METHOD OF SOIL INOCULATION 


tomato plants grown in 
The galls were cut into 


Inoculum prepared from root knot galls of common bean, lima bean, 
and tomat o plants was used with equal success. Steiner ® has pointed 

« OonFKKV, Georok H. Sh) footnote 4, 

* Steiner, < L the problem of host .selection akv host specialisation of cektain plant-imfbctino 

NEMAS AND ITS APPIJCATION IN THE STVPY OF NEMIC TESTS. FhyK.pathology lO' 4\)9-.%4rilluS IMS. 
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out cases of host specialization and host preference in various nematode 
species including Heterodera marioni. In view of such possible 
differences in various populations of II. marioni, preliminary tests of 
any new source of inoculum would undoubtedly be a wise procedure. 
In these experiments inoculum was prepared by cutting the diseased 
portions of the roots being used into small pieces. Caro was taken 
at all times not to allow the roots or the prepared inoculum to dry out. 

An experiment was conducted to determine whether the stage of 
development of the root knot tissue used as a source of inoculum would 
affect the results. Two lots of inoculum were prepared, one from 
young root knot tissue taken from tomato plants which were setting 
theii* first fruit and the other from large galls removed from tomato 
plants which had been in production for 4 to 5 weeks. Equal quan- 
tities by weight of those two lots were applied to equal areas of soil 
in the greenhouse bench. At the end of 20 days seedlings of sus- 
ceptible beans and 
cowpeas grown in the 
soil to which tlio old 
root knot tissue had 
been added, show^ed 
a higher degree of 
infection, (iallswere 
both larger and more 
numerous than on 
seedlings grown in 
soil to which young 
root knot tissue had 
been applied. TIk^ 
success of a seedling 
test for root knot re- 
sistance depends on 
the presence in tin*, 
inoculum of a large 
number of active lar- 
vae which will attack 
each portion of the root as it develops. Microscopic observations of 
inoculum from the tw^o sources revealed that the old root knot tissue 
contained a larger number of active larvae and the young tissue a 
larger })roportion of adults and eggs. Figure 1 illustrates the type 
of badly diseased adult lima bean root wdiich was also found to be a 
good source of inoculum. 

In some instance good results were obtained by using inoculum 
prepared from partially decayed root knot galls. On a few^ occasions, 
particularly late in the fall, such inoculum did not give good results 
even though on microscopic examination it was found to contain 
innumerable active nematode larvae. 

Tyler ^ found that the ability of larvae from different sources to 
enter roots showed considerable variation. She concluded that such 
variation is related in part to the age of the larvae, which suggests 
that the inferiority of certain lots of inoculum prepared from decayed 
roots may be due to decreased vigor of tlie larvae rather than to a 
reduction in their number. As previously suggested, variation in 

^ Tyleb, Jocklyn. bkproduction without males in aseptic boot cultures ok the root-knot 
nematode. Ililgardia 7; I373]~388. 1933. 



riouHE 1. — Badly disfasofi root of lleiulprson Bush liltna. Such old 
root knot ti.ssiio eontain.s innuiiicrable active ii(*uiuto<lo larvmi tuid 
i.s au cxccdlciit source of inoculum. 
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inoculum from anv new source sJiould be ascertained by preliminary' 
tests in which varieties of known degrees of susceptibility are used 

A complison was made between the degree of root knot develop- 
ment wh^^^. equal quantities of inoculum were applied by mixing with 
X* soil and U Tdaeb'K »• i^tisfactory 

results were obtained bv both methods; however, root knot galls were 
somewhat more evenly distriliuted when the furrow metlmd was used 
Fifty grams of inoculum per meter of row proved sufficient in all 
cases wlicFi pr(‘paro(l from lar^e root knot pills. 

PLANTING ARIIANGEMENT 


It Mils found sFitisfiictory to .space the rows 4 inches apart and the 
seeds 2 inches apart in the row. Wider spacin^^ did not pro a greater 
degr(‘e of root knot infection. When less space was allowed, the 
removal and separation of roots proved to he more difficidt. 

A test was conducted to determine wliether the degree of root knot 
infection on any one vuiriety would be atrected by adjacent varieties. 
According to Steiner,^ tliere is evidence to show that nematodes 
posse\ss tlie ability to select certain host plants. This suggested that 
if single rows of dilTerent varieties were grown the larvae inight be 
attracted to certain varieties, thus reducing the amount of infection 
in others. In this experiment three consecutive rows each of a num- 
ber of vari(^ties were* plan ted. (kimparisons wore made between the 
degree of infection on the center and outside rows of each variety. 
No differences were noted. .Further plantings of Alabama No. 1 
and Kentucky Wonder beans and (\>nch cowpiai in isolated sections 
of a greenhou.se bench* showed the same differences with respect to 
root knot injury as when planted in adja(*ent rows. It was, there- 
fore, concluded that when sufficient inoculum is u.sed single rows of 
different^ varieties may be planted close to each otlnu* without affect- 
ing the reliability of tin* results obtained. 


TIME AND METHOD OF CLASSIFICATION 

Experiments were conducted to determine at what stage in th<' 
development of the plant the greatest differentation occurs between 
ri'sistant and susceptible varieties, and at what stage classifications 
can be made most rapidly and efficiently. The roots of several 
varieties of beans, cowpeas, and lima beans planted in inoculated soil 
on July 15 were examined 10 days after sowing and every 10 days 
thereafter until they were 40 days old. 

I'liese observations indicated that the distinction between resistant 
and susceptible varieties was greater 20 days after planting than 
after a 10-, 30-, or 40-day period. From observations on other 
])lan tings it w as concluded that during the summer when greenhouse 
temperatures range upward from 25® C. and the rate of plant growth 
approaches the maximum, good classifications may be made from 20 
to 2.) days after planting. I^lants from seed sown in late September 
and early October developed less rapidly, and it was found that 
great(*r distinction betw'een resistant and susceptible varieties could 
be made after a period of from 25 to 30 days. 


* Steiner, ( » . foot noto f>. 
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Although the resistant could be distinguished from the susceptible 
varieties as early as JO days after planting, the dilferences were not so 
pronounced as at the end of a 20-day period. All varieties studied 
appeared to be subject to attack by tlie root knot nematode. A few 
galls were found on the most resistant strains, but they seldom 
amounted to more than small swellings. Galls on sus(’eptible and 
resistant varieties were similar in appearance soon after infection 
took place, but on the former they continued to develop at a rapid 
rate and were often half a centimeter or more in diameter by the end 
of 20 (lays. 

At the end of 30 days during the summer and after a 40-day period 
in all cas('.s the various degrees of resistance could not be distinguished 
as readily as at the end of 20 days or shortly thereafter. These older 
plants had a larger mass of roots which were diflicult to remove from 
the bench. In some instances nodulathm had developed which made 



a rapid classification difFicult. At this stage the young(^r root growth 
was i^ractically free from galls. This was probably due to most of 
the available nematode larvae having entered the roots during the 
early growtii of the plant. Tlieir life cycle then had to he com- 
pleted; larvae had to enter the soil and migrate to new root growth 
before more galls could be formeHl. 

Observational ratings based on the experimenter’s judgment were 
used in classifying the material. Because of the coalescing of galls it 
proved impractical to use gall counts as an index of suscei)tibility. 
It was found that varieties could be conveniently grouped into 
five classes with respect to root-knot resistance and susceptibility as 
illustrated in figure 2. Plants grown in nematode-free soil were used 
as a standard for class 1, Alabama No. J and Alabama No. 2 beans 
which developed only a feiv sligiit swellings were the only varieties 
which were consistently placed in class 2. Ck)nch cowpea is con- 
sidered a good standard for class 3 in which it was usually jilaced. 
Root knot galls on this resistant variety were slightly larger and 
somewhat more numerous tlian on Alabama No. 1 and Alabama No. 
2 beans. Surecrop Wax bean was found to be a good standard for 

928 ^ 0—38 4 
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class 4, It possesses mild resistance both in the adult and the 
seedling stage. Practically all common varieties of beans, cowpeas, 
and lima beans are very susceptible and wre placed in class o. Among 
the cowpeas the Crowder varieties and Dixie Queen, and amon^ the 
beans Kentucky Wonder and Bountiful were found to be highly 
susceptible. They may be used as standards for comparison in mak- 
ing root-knot-resistance determinations. Variations within class 5 
probably exist. Galls on some susceptible varieties may be consist- 
ently larger and more numerous than on others; however, this was not 
considered significant from the standpoint of a method of resistance 
determination. 

A statistical study was conducted to determine the extent of varia- 
tion in root knot development among plants within one variety. 
This iidormation was desired in order to determine whether accurate 
data concerning varietal resistance could be obtained by rating a 
population of 10 or more plants at once or whether a mean of indi- 
vidual-plant ratings would be more reliable. Four replications of 
eight varieties were used in this experiment. Tlie roots of 10 plants 
chosen at random from each row were bundled together and designated 
by numlx'r. A rating was given each row based on tlic general ap- 
pearance of its roots. On summarizing the data thus obtained it was 
found that iu no case was there a difference in the rating given the 
four samples of the same variety. Roots of the 10 plants in each 
bundle wx?re tlicn rated individually. As four rows of each variety 
were observed in this w^ay the means obtained were for 40 plants. 
Table 1 presents the ratings given the eight varieties by the two 
methods of observation. 


'J’ahle 1. — noo/ knot rcaiManco of seedlings of represeniaiive bean, cowpea, and lima 
beau varieties as determined by two method, s of classification 
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It w’^ill be noted that with the exception of Hopi 155 the means ob- 
tained by the individual-plant method were practically identical with 
the numerical ratings assigned w’heii a 10-plant sample was taken as 
the unit of observation. Likewise with the exception of this one 
variety the means have a low standard error value, indicating that 
little variation w^as observed between plants. Hopi 155 has also 
been observed to be variable with respect to root knot resistance under 
field comlitions. On the basis of these results it was concluded that 
wdien uniformly inoculated soil is used accurate readings may be 
made on pure lines by observing a population of 10 or more plants as 
a whole. Progeny of crosses and lines the purity of which has not 
been established will require individual plant observations. 
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agreement of seedling tests and field observations 

The results of field observations on the degree of root knot develop- 
incut on a number of varieties of beans, cowpeas, and lima beans were 
compared with those of greenliouse seedling tests. In the case of 
beans the agreement between seedling and adult plant observations 
was close. Alabama No. 1 and Alabama No. 2 were found to be 
highly resistant both in the adult and seedling stage. Surccrop 
Strin'gl(‘ss Wax was only moderately susceptible while Kentucky 
Wonder and Bountiful were susceptible in both stages. 

The agreement of seedling and adult readings was not as close in 
the case of cowpeas, yet the observations by tlie two methods were 
similar enough to make the seedling test of definite value in cowpea 
breeding work. Conch has been observed to be as free from root 
knot in the field as Alabama No. 1 and Alabama No. 2 beans; yet in 
the seedling tests it developed a few galls of intermediate size. Cream 
Crowder, Black Crowder, and Dixie Queen wore susceptible in both 
field and seedling tests. 

With lima beaus no definite agreement was found between seedling 
and adult plant observations. As has been noted, llopi 155 was 
somewhat variable in the seedling tests; however, it was delinitely 
susceptible with onl^r occasional plants appearing partially resistant. 
In the lield this variety has been observed to be partially resistant 
with occasional plants appearing susceptible. Beiuiuse of these differ- 
ences in seedling and adult plant observations, the seedling test is 
])robably of no immediate value in testing lima bean varieties. The 
fact that certain plants of llopi 155 appeared mildly resistant in the 
stunlling stage suggests that further selection within this variety might 
rc'sult in lines possessing some seedling resistance. Furtlier research 
on the nature of root-knot resistance may explain why llopi lima beans 
appear susceptible in the seedling stage ami partially resistant in the 
held. 

On the basis of these experiments it was concluded that the seedling 
niethod described is very accurate in determining root-knot resistance 
in the common bean. Although the agreement of adult-plant and 
seedling observa tions is not as close in the case of cowpeas as in beans 
very definite differences were observed between the most resistant 
and the susceptible varieties. There appears to be no reason why 
this method should not be used in a cowpea breeding program in which 
only the highly resistant individuals and lines are to be selected. The 
niethod is at present of no value in testing lima beans, as no significant 
differences in the degree of infection can be noted between varieties 
which show marked differences under field conditions. 

SUMMARY 

A method has been developed for determining root knot resistance 
in the seedling stage under controlled greenhouse conditions. The 
method is satisfactory for beans and cowpeas but unsatisfactory for 
lima beans. 

A fertile sandy soil which had been previously sterilized and kept 
moist at all times was found to be a good medium for growing seedlings 
to be tested. Natural greenhouse temperatures prevalent during the 
summer months ranging upward from 25° C. were found to be satis- 
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factory for good root knot development, but during the fall artificial 
heat had to be applied to the soil. 

Inoculum cotisisting of chopped rootk not tissue from badly diseased 
adult bean and tomato plants applied in furrows beneath the seed at 
the rate of approximately 50 g per meter of iw gave the best results. 
Rows spaced 4 inches apart with seeds 2 inches apart in the row were 
found satisfactory. 

It was found that the best classification could be made between 
20 and 80 days after planting, depending on the rate of plant growth. 

It was experimentally established that when pure lines arc being 
tested observational ratings of a group of 10 or more plants as a whole 
are as accurate as ratings of individual plants. Varieties can be 
divided into five classes on the basis of their root knot resistance, plants 
grown in nematode-free soil, being taken as the standard for class 1, 
Alabama No. 1 and Alabama No. 2 beans for class 2, Conch cowpea 
for class 3, Surecro]) Wax bean for class 4, and Kentucky Wonder or 
almost any common bean or cowpea variety for class 5. 



HOOD AND SUPERNUMERARY SPIKE DEVELOPMENT 

IN BARLEY ^ 

Bj’ 0. T. Bonnett 

Assistant chief in plant genetics^ Illmoin Agricultural Experiment Slntion 
INTRODUCTION 

Tlie lemmas of Nopal barley (Ilordevm ndgare L.) terminate in a 
trifurcated strnctnro called a hood. Tlie center lobe of the hood is an 
accessory flower luivin^ stamens and a pistil, bnt the lateral wings of 
the hood are only vegetative outgrowths of the margins of the lemma. 
When the hoods of mature s])ikes are examined, various degrees of 
develoi)ment of th(* stamens and pistil (*an be found. Almost invari- 
ably the supernumerary florets of the hood are infertile, but Biffen 
nay- states that he has found fertile florets in the liood and has grown 
plants from the grain that they j>roduced. 

Hooded barley was found, acc^ording to Harlan ( 4 ), iii Nepal between 
the years 1<S8() and 1837. He believes that the hooded chafacter 
pjobably originated as a, mutation. Evideiu'.e supporting this assump- 
tion is f)ase<l upon the dis(*overy of a. hooded mutant in the Fg of a 
cross of Everest X Manchuria, two awned varieties. If thishvpoth- 
esis is <*orrect, the hooded character is an example of a dominant 
mutation. 

Biflen (^), Hor and Robertson (<S’) made crosses between hooded 
and awned varieties. In crosses of hooded with awjied varieties of 
barley th(\v found that hooded was dominant to awned, and that 
s(*grega.tion occurred in the F.. in the ratio of ap])ro.ximately 3 hooded to 
1 awned. 

The hooded charactoi- in barley is of interest for another reason. 
Arber ( / ) states that the origin ol acc^essory s})il\elets from the hunma is 
contrary to one. of the dicta of formal morphology, which is that the 
])ower of ])roducing lateral shoots is confined to axe's. However, in 
the case of hooeled barh'y, the spikelet, a modified shoot, is ju'oduced 
from the lemma, a modified leaf. 

A morphological study of the develojunent of hooded barley is of 
interest from two standpoints. By studying the morphological 
develoj)ment of the hood, it is possible, so far as external apj)eaiances 
will j)erniit, to determine when the genes responsible for the develo])- 
jnent of the character begin to produce their effects, and to see what 
changes the genes produce. Furthermore, ac^cording to Arber (I), 
some morphologists have questioned whether the accessory flower 
actually does arise from the lemma as its axis. By following the 
developmental sequence a better idea can be obtained of the points of 
origin and parts initiated than can be obtained by studying the mature 
parts. This is because many times parts are initiated that never 
complete development and in the beginning of development the sur- 
rounding parts are not large enough to hide the point of origin of the 
parts being studied. 

> Koot'ived for publication January 8, J938; issue<l Sojrteinber 1938. 
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Supenuimerary spikes were foutid on the stems of Nepal barley when 
the development of the hood was being studied. They had also been 
observed, previously, in greenliouse cultures of awned barley. The 
photomicrographs used to show this character were taken from awned 
barley. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Nepal C. I. No. 595 was obtained from M. N. Pope, division of 
cereal crops and diseases, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Tliis vai'iety was used for a study ol hood development. 

The awned varieties in wliich supernumerary spikes developed wore 
Spartan, Wisconsin Pcdigi’ee No. 5, and their F 2 progeny. 

Supemumerary spikes were produced upon plants grown during the 
winter of 1935 and 1936 on a greenhouse bench filled with about 6 
inches of soil. The plantings were made on November 22, 1935, and 
the plants from which the supernumerary spikes were dissected were 
sampled on February 21 , 1936. The growing period extended through 
the short days of the winter, and during the period of spike differen- 
tiation, Do(;ember 27 to Februarv 21, the temperature was seldom 
above 65° F. and dropped to as low as 45° for short periods. The 
average minimum temperature was 53.2°, the average maximum tem- 
perature was 68.1°, and the average mean temperature was 60.8°. 

The photomicrographic apparatus and the technique used in taking 
the photomicrographs were essentially the same as those described 
in an earlier paper {3). One exception was that special microlenses 
having a focal distance of 24 and 32 rnm were used to take the photo- 
micrographs instead of one side of a binocular microscope. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE HOOD 

Since the hood develops from the lemma, the lemma must differen- 
tiate and attain some size before the hood primordium appears. An 
early stage in the development of a spike of hooded barley is shown in 
plate 1, A, and a spike of an awned barley is shown in plate 1, B, In 
both cases the lemmas of the central spikelets have differentiated 
and the tips of the lemmas have begun to elongate in the formation 
of the awn. At this stage the hood primordia have not differentiated 
and no differences in the appearance of the spikelets of the hooded 
and awned types can be observed. 

When the tip of the lemma of the hooded variety has elongated to 
the point where it begins to resemble an awn (pi. 1, C and D) the hood 
primordia begin to appear (pi. 1, (7, a?). From this point, the develop- 
ment of the lemmas of hooded and awned barley is different. 

EXPLANATORY LEGEND FOR PLATE 1 

/I, An early stage in the development of a spike of Nopal barley; p, Pistil initial; on, anther initial; g, Jemma 
initial; «, spikelet initial; 1, undifferentiated tip of the spike. X 2.5. B, A spike of a six-row, awned 
barley at about the same stage of development as that shown in plate 1 , A: e. Empty glume initi^. X 26. 
C, Part of a spike of Nopal barley at the beginning of hood differentiation: x, A spikelet with an accessory 
flower developing. X 20. I), Part of a spike of awned barley at about the same stage as that in plate 1, 
C, showing the begirming of the growth of awns. X 26. E, An adaxlal view of the beginning of the 
differentiation of the accessory flower initial: art. Anther of the normally placed flower; p, pistil initial of 
the normally placed flower; fl, accessory flower initial. X 25. F, Beginning of the differentiation of the 
palea of the accessory flow^er: g. Pales initial. X 2.5. O, Anther differentiation of the accessory flower: 
an, Anther itiitial. X 26. H, Two accessory flowere side by side; four anthers and the pistil Initial are 
clearly shown in the flower at the left: x, Accessory flower of the side spikelet; an, anther; p, pistil initial; 

second accessory flower. X 26. I, A more advanced stage of the development of the anthers and pistil 
of the accessory flower: an, Anthers; p, pistil Initial. X 26. J, An accessory flower showing four anthers 
and pistil initial: an. Anther; p, pistil initial; second aoces.sory flower. X 25. K, L, and M, An 
abaxial view of the lemmas of the normally placed flowers showing suctjesslve stages of hood development: 
a. Laterally placed awnlike appendage of the hood. X 26. 
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The hood primordium first appears as a dome-shaped outgrowth on 
the adaxial side and near the tip of the lemma (pi. 1, E, fl), and from 
this primordium the parts of the accossoiy flower differentiate. Un- 
like normal flowers, there is no indication of a leaf primordium sub- 
tending the accessory flower of the hood. 

When the hood primordium is first seen the flower parts of the 
normally placed flower arc not very far advanced in development. 
The anthers are short and show the development of the locules (pi. 1, 
E, an)j but the pistil is not far enough advanced to show any develop- 
ment of the styles (pi. J , Ej p). 

Differentiation of the flower parts of the accessoiy flower in the 
hood, with but one exception, follow^s the same sequence as those of 
the normally placed flower. In the normally placed flow^er the first 
flower part to differentiate is the lemma (pi. 1, /;), but, since the 

tip of tiie lemma of the normally placed flower serves as the lemma of 
the a<‘eessory flow^er, no lemma is produced for the accessory flower. 
The first flower part to differentiate in the accessorv flower is the palea 
(pl. 1,/^;.^). . . 

It should also be pointed out that the accessory flow^er is not* sub- 
tended by empty glumes as is the case with the flow^er of the normal 
spikelet in plate 1, /f, c. Since there arc no empty glumes present, 
tlie floral part of the hpod camiot be classified as a spikelet, but must 
be considered as a flo#er. 

Soon after the palea of the accessory flower differentiates, the 
anthers and pistil differentiate just as in nonnally placed flowers. 
The successive steps in the antiier differentiation are showui in plate 1 , 
G, an; //, an; I, an; and «/, an; and in plate 2, C, an. Successive stages 
of pistil development arc showm in plate 1, //, p; 7, p; and e/, p. While 
functional pistils do not often develop in the flower of the hood, the 
pistil primordia are present and go through a part of their develop- 
mental cycle. 

The description of accessory flower development has been for the 
central spikelets only. Hoods and their accessory flowers also develop 
on the lemmas of the side spikelets (])ls. 1, 77, r, and 2, C, fl and fl^). 
No hoods developed on the empty glumes of the plants grown for this 
study, but Harlan (4) has found them on the empty glumes of the 
progeny of certain crosses. 

More than one flower may develop on the lemma. They may be 
located side by side (pl.l, 77, flf) or above each other (pis. 1, J, 7^' and 
2, Cy fl'). Tile more basal flower is the one which attains the greatest 
development. 

Only three anthers develop in a normal flower and this is the usual 
number in the accessory flowers. Three cases are shown (pis. 1, 77 
and J, and 2, A) where four anthers have developed. 

Pistils begin development in the supernumerary flow ers of the side 
spikelets as well as in the central spikelets (pi. 2, Ay p). This obser- 

EXPLANATORY LEGEND FOR PLATE 2 

Aj Accessory flowers of the side spikelets showing the differentiation of pistils: p, Pistil initials. X 25. li, 
Base of a barley spike showing two supernumerary spikes: sp, Supernumerary spike at the position of the 
central spikelet; x, supernumerary spike at the position of the side spikelet. X 15. C, Spikelets of barley 
showing accessory flowers: fl. First-formed accessory flowers: fl\ second-formed accessory flowers; a, awn- 
like appendage of the hood; x, hood; an, anther. X 17. I), A spike of barley showing supernumerary 
spikes («p) on both sides at the base. X 20. B, An adaiial view of the accessory flower nearing complete 
development: g, Palea; a, lateral awnlike appendage of the hood. X S. F, An adaxial view of the liood: 
Awnlike appendage of the hood; A, hood. X 8. 
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vation is contraij to a statement made by Arber (1) tlmt the accessory 
flowers of the side spikelets are male and only those of the central 
spikelets are complete. 

Several stages in the development of the lemma into a structure 
resembling a hood are shown. In the earlier stages (pi. 1, K) the 
abaxial side of the lemma resembles that of an awned variety except 
that the margins of the lemma protrude slightly at a point opposite 
the point of origin of the accessory flower. 

The margins of the lemma continue to grow (pi. a, and il/, a) 
and form a pair of awnlike points (pi. 2, (\ a, E, a, and a). That 
portion of the lemma between the awnlike lateral projections con- 
tinues to grow (pi. 2, Cy r) and serves as the lemma of the accessory 
flower. As inaturity approaches the tip of the lemma has the appear- 
ance of a hood (pi. 2, Fy h) with two lateral awnlike appendages (pi. 2, 
E, a, and Fy a). 

DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERNUMERARY SPIKES 

Supeniumerary spikes, in those barley varieties studied, differen- 
tiate at the basal nodes of the main spike (pi. 2, 71, sjf, and />, sp). 
They arise most frequently in the axil of the leinina (»f the central 
spikelets, but they may appear at the position of the side s])ikelets 
(pi. 2, By r). 

A descri])tion of the way the spikes shown in figure 1 are joined may 
be of interest. Both the" primary spike (fig. I, sp) and the largest 
supernumerary spike (tig. 1, arise at the same node. At this node 
there is a normal leaf (fig. 1, 2, /). The spike (fig. 1 , sp') is attached to 
a culm consisting of three nodes. At the basal node the leaf is not 
normal but is biparted, one'division of which resembles a prophyllum 
(fig. 1, x). Normal leaves are found at both the nodes above the. 
basal one of the spike in figure 1, sp'. 

The smallest supernumerary spike (fig. 1, sp") originates from the 
primary spike at the point usually occupied by the central spikelet 
(pi. 2, By sp). There is no iiulicatiou of a proj)hyllum, but the empty 
glumes are pre.sent. On both sides of the smaller supernumerary 
spike (fig. 1, sp") were found the rudiments of spikes subtendeil by 
the em])ty glumes of the side spikelets. 

The culm beneath the primaiy^ spike (fig. 1, sp) is flattened and has 
three elongated internodes. The first internode of the primary spike 
has also elongated. No leaves were found at any of these" nodes. 
The smallest supernumerary spike (fig. 1, S 2 >") is attached at the 
second node. 

DISCUSSION 

There has been some difference in the opinions expressed by various 
workers regarding the number of pairs of genes involved in the develop- 
ment of the hooded character. The majority of the investigatoi*s cited 
by Matsuura (7) have hiterpreted their results upon a monogenic 
basis, btit others have said that two or more pairs of genes are involved. 
Regardless of the number of gene pairs involved, it may be of interest to 
discuss briefly what it seems would be necessary for the gene to do to 
produce the hooded character. 

The description of the development of the accessory flower shows 
that it differs from the normally placed flower in its point of origin and 
in its pattern of development. The accessory flower originates as an 
outgrowth from the ventral surface of tlie lemma, a modified leaf, 
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rather than from an axis. A normally placed flower has two flowering 
glumes, a lemma and a palca, but the accessory flower has only a 
palea since the tip of the lemma of the normally placed flower serves as 
the lemma of the accessory flower. Finally, at the point where the 
accessory flower differ- 
entiates, the lemma of 
tlie normally ]jlaced 
flower develops into 
a hoodiike structure 
with two lateral awn- 
like appendages. 

If the pattern of 
development of the ac- 
cessory flower were 
exactly like that of a 
T 1 orma 1 ly pi a r ed flow er, 
the gene action in the. 
production of hoods 
could he rather easilv 
explained. Every cell | 
is heli(‘ved to possess 
the same gene content | 
as the fertilized egg, j 
and since normal bar- I 
ley plants have the ! 
a bility to j)roduce floral j 
centers, all that the i 
genes for hooded would 
ju'ed to do would be 
t o initiate at the pro])er 
time, and at the 
proper i)oint on the de- 
velojnng lemma, the 
production of a floral 
center. But, as has 
been pointed out, the 
accessory flower does 

l]Ot follow exactlv the riouKK l.— The primary spike wntl .supBriiuniBrary spikes of l>arley 
’ ' *jp ^ 1 a1 the mature siape: 1 . Noiinal loaf; /, a biparted loaf; J»p", supernu* 

same pattern of de- merary spike originallnp at tue second node of the primary spike; 

velopment as the nor- 
mally placed flower. 

If a single gene or gene pair were responsible for the entire pattern 
of hood development, it woidd have to initiate the development of a 
floral center, inhibit the development of a lemma, and initiate the 



development of the hood and its appendages. It is not consistent 
with the accepted ideas of gene action to suppose that a single gene or 
gene pair botli initiates and inhibits. Therefore, in view of the state- 
ment just made, a simple explanation would be that there is a group 
of closely linked genes responsible for the production of the hooded 
character. The first gene to act is the one whicli initiates the develop- 
ment of the floral center. Following tlie development of the floral 
center, the gene or genes inliibiting the development of the lemma act, 
and then those which control the development of the hood and its 
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appendages would produce their effect. Such an explanation is in 
accordance with the accepted ideas of gene action. 

However, regardless of the correctness of the above explanation, 
there is another point for consideration. While the explanation of the 
inheritance of the hooded character on a monogenic basis accounts 
satisfactorily for the ratio of the phenotypes in the F 2 , the explanation 
does not fit so well in accounting for the morphological development 
of the character. It seems reasonable to require tliat the genetic 
assumptions account not only for the F 2 ratio but for the developmental 
processes as well. 

Other deviations from the normal in the development of the acces- 
sory flower, such as more than one floral center on the lemma, four 
anthers instead of three, restricted pistil and awn development, need 
not be discussed. It is believed that these differences could be ex- 
plained without the necessity of assuming the action of sy)eciai genes. 

The development of supernumerary spikes in the awned barley 
varieties previously mentioned is explained as the result of the action 
of environmental factoi's rather than as the result of the operation of 
special genes. During the period from Dece^mber 19 to February 22 
when the barley spike was differentiating the temperatures were 
relatively low. The average maximum was 68.1° F., the average 
minimum 53.2°, and the average mean 60.8°. This period of time 
also extended through the short days of the year. It is believjMl that 
the low temperature and short days were principally responsible for 
the production of the supernumerary spikes. Such an assumption is 
in accordance with the results of the investigation of Hurd-Karrer (d) 
with Turkey wheat. With .an 8-hour day and low temperatures she 
found that Turkey wheat developed a branched head. 

SUMMARY 

The morphological changes which occur in the development of the 
hood in barley were studied by dissecting spikes at successive stages 
of development. Photomicrographs of the principal stages of develop- 
ment are shown. 

Hood primordia first appear as dome-shaped outgrowths on the 
adaxial side, near the tip of the lemma, and from these primordia the 
parts of the accessory flower differentiate. 

A lemma is not produced in the differentiation of the accessory 
flower since the %) of the lemma of the normally placed flower serves 
as its lemma. The first flower part to differentiate is the palea, 
followed in tuni by the anthers and pistil as in normally placed flowers. 

More than one floral center may develop. They may be placed one 
above the other or side by side. 

Although anthers and a pistil of the accessory flower may begin 
development, they usually are nonfunctional. 

The tip of the lemma of the normally placed flower develops into a 
structure resembling a hood, and from the lateral margins two awn- 
like appendages develop. While an awn begins to develop at the tip 
of the lemma, its growth is suppressed by the growth of the accessory 
flower. 

Supernumerary spikes were found to arise from the base of the 
primary spike. They probably resulted from the effect of a combina- 
tion of low temperature and a short day. 
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Although most investigators explain the inlieritance of hoods in 
barley on a monogenic basis, such an explanation is not entirely 
satisfactory when an attempt is made to explain how a single* gene or 
gene pair could bring about the morphological changes necessary to 
produce the hooded character. 
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INFLUENCE OF JAPANESE BEETLE INSTAR ON THE 
SEX AND POPULATION OF THE PARASITE TIPHIA 
POPILLIAVORA^ 

By M. H. Bkunson 2 

Assuiant entomologistj Division of Fruit Insect Investigations, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Tiphm popilliarora Roh. was lii*st shipped to this country from 
Japan in 1920 as part of the program to introduce parasites that 
would reduce tlie population of the Japanese beetle (Popillm japonica 
Newm.). Since that time 557 colonies of this parasite, each con- 
sisting of 100 females, have been liberated in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
viuiia, Delaware, and Maryland, 55 J of which were derived from 4 
colonies cstablislied from the imported material. In the course of 
scouting 194 of these colonies fr)r adults over a period of years, the 
potential effectiveness of the parasite in reducing Japanese beetle 
])opulations was found to vary, not only at different recovered colonies 
each year, but at all colonies at intervals of several years. An investi- 
gation was therefore undertaken to learn the cause of such variations. 
The data were obtained at Moorestown, N. J., and vicinity from 1931 
to 1935, A preliminary report regarding the ])robable factors that 
cause a. change in the pojnilation of T, popilliamra was published in 
1934,'* 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

That certain insects are able to control the sex of their progeny 
has long been known, but only a few studies that clearly demonstrate 
this phenomenon have been reported. Chewyreuv^ found that when 
Fimpla instigator F. parasitized pupae of different sizes a predominance 
of males emerged from the smaller pupae and a predominance of 
females from the larger pupae. When small, intermediate, and large 
pupae w ere furnished the female parasite, a majority of males issued 
from botli the small and the intermediate pupae and a majority of 
females issued from the large pupae. When only the intermediate 
and the small pupae were furnished the female parasite, females 
predominated among the parasites emerging from the intermediate 
pupae and males among those emerging from the small pupae. Hold- 
away® found that when Alysia manducator Pantzer parasitized host 
larvae that produced small pupae the parasite progeny were largely 
males, and from hosts that formed large pupae parasites of both sexes, 
but more females than males, were produced. Seyrig ® obtained 


I Rficeived for publicHtion April 27, 1938; issued September 1938. 

* The author is indebted to J. L. King, in charge of parasite investigations at I he .Tapanes** beetle labora- 
tory, Moorestown, N. J., for helpful suggestions and criticisms in the course of this study. 
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similar results with Echthromorpka hyalina Sauss. and Pitnpla macu^- 
liscaposa Seyri^ reared from pupae of several sj)ecies of Lepidoptera. 
He attributed this difference in sex to the infertility of small females, 
which did not attract males so readily as did the large females, and 
to the small females selecting the small pupae and the large females 
the large pupae for oviposition. 

LIFE CYCLE OF PARASITE AND HOST 

There is only one generation of Tiphia popillmvora annually. 
Adults appear in the field for the most part between August 5 and 3] . 
Females are most abundant between August 10 and 28. Species of 
Tiphia develop as external parasites on the host. The egg is placed 
ventrally on the host larva, usually between the fifth and sixth abdom- 
inal segments, and hatches within 4 or 5 days at 75° F. At this 
temperature the larval period lasts from 10 to 12 days, and then the 
cocoon is formed in a small cell which the host larva has made in the 
ground at- a depth of about 5 inches. Shortly after spinning the 
cocoon the larva changes into a prepupa, and in this stage it hiber- 
nates. The pupa is formed the following July, and the adult emerges 
in August. 

The Japanese beetle also has only one generation a year. There 
are three larval instars, and the second and the third instars are 
accepted by the female Tiphia for oviposition. The insect hibernates 
as a third-lnstar larva and pupates late in the spring. Adults begin 
to apj)ear in June; and may bo found in the field through August. 

REARING METHODS 

Most of the female parasites used in the ex])eriments were field- 
collected, although some were reared and mated in the inse(‘tary. 
Host larvae were obtained in the field daily except Sunday, and were 
used the following day. TJie containers for confining the parasites 
and host larvae for parasitization were 6-oiince tin salve boxes. 
Except wdien otherwise noted, four host larvae were placed in each 
container daily. To prevent mortality due to fighting, they were 
restricted to individual compartments made of tin. Soil was then 
introduced and packed to within a half inch of the top. Water and 
fpod for the parasite, the food consisting of a thick paste of powdered 
sugar and honey, were placed on small pieces of wnixed paper on the 
soil. The female parasite was then introduced and the lid put on 
the container. The containers were kept for 24 hours in a cellar 
maintained at 74° F. At the end of this time the parasite was trans- 
ferred to another container with a fresh supply of host larvae, food, 
and water, and the parasitized hosts were placed in pans 18 inches 
square and 2 inches high, each divided by wooden separators into 
196 comi)artments 1 inch square. One parasitized larvae and a few 
grains of wheat were placed in each compartment, which was then 
packed wdth soil. The pans were also kept in a cellar at 74° and 
after 21 days were examined for parasite cocoons. The cocoons were 
placed individually in 2-dram homeopathic vials and stored in trays 
for overwintering and emergence the following year. 
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INSTAR OF HOST LARVAE PREFERRED FOR OVIPOSITION 

Observations on the response of Tiphia popilliavora to host larvae 
of different instars showed that both second-instar and third-instar 
larvae are accepted for oviposition, although third-instar larvae, 
which are about twice the size of second-instar larvae, apparently are 
preferred. To determine the degree of preference shown for tliird- 
instar larvae, females were placed in containers in which larvae of 
the two instars were made available either together or separately. 
In 1932 both a second-instar and a third-instar larva were placed in 
each of four compartments in propagation containers. In 1933 one 
host larva was placed in each of eight compartments, a larva of the 
second instar being alternated with one of the third instar. The 
results of these observations are shown in table 1. 


Table 1. — Instar of host larvae preferred hy female parasites for oviposition 


Voar 



Female pam- 
sifes 

Third-instar 
hosts para- 
sitized 

Seeoiifl-iiistar 
hosts para- 
sitized 

Ratio of 
third-instar 
to second- 
instar hosts 
parasitized 

1932 

1933.--- 



1 A«T/<6cr j 
! 29 i 

Numbrr 

991 1 
348 

Number 

187 

29 

5.3:1 

17.4:1 


RELATION BETWEEN INSTAR OF HOST AND SEX OF PARASITE 

PROGENY 

T’AUASITES FURNISHED HOSTS OF ONE INSTAH ALONE AND OF BOTH INSTARS 

TOGETHER 

From 1931 to 1934, inclusive, observations were mude on the 
relation between the size or the instar of the host larvae and the sex 
of the parasite progeny. In 1931 and 1932 adult emergence was 
from cocoons formed when the female parasites were furnished only 
second-iiistar larvae for parasitization; in 1933 both second-instar 
and third-instar host larvae, and in 1934 only third-instar larvae, 
were provided. The results are sunmiarized in table 2. 


Table 2.-- Ser ratio of parasite progeny emerging from cocoons formed on second- 
iiistar and third-instar host larvae 

SECONJ)-INSTAR HOST LARVAE 



Female 

imrasites 



Hosts on 

Emergence of parasite i)rogeiiy 

Year 

Hosts 

Cocoons 

cocoons 

were 

formed 

Total 

Mah‘S 

Females 


Number 

Number 

2 519 

Number 

1,314 

1,232 

Percent 

52.4 

;19.7 

Numbir 

80:i 

Percent 
9f>. 4 

Percent 

:i.G 

19:12 

120 

3 ! 107 

094 

89.5 

10. 5 

1933 . ..... 

39 

310 

152 

48.1 

117 

97.4 

2.0 

Total ! 

. 330 

.5,9:13 

2, 098 

46.6 

1.074 

93.0 

0,4 


THIRD-INSTAR HOST L. 

IRVAE 




1933- 

20 

1,050 

578 

5iK 0 

401 

32.9 

07.1 

1934... 

29 

350 

204 

1 58. 3 

150 

.32.7 

07.3 

Total 

56 

1,400 

782 

55. 8 

551 

:i2.8 

. 67. 2 
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Emergence of adult parasites from both large and small second- 
instar host larvae, obtained in the 1931 and 1932 experiments, showed 
conclusively that the sex ratio of parasite progeny developing on 
larvae of this instar is the same regardless of the size of the host; 
consequently, the data are not included in this paper. 

The adults that emerged from cocoons fonned on second-instar 
larvae were predominantly males, while those obtained from para- 
sitized tliird-instar larvae w^re largely females. Regardless of 
whether both second-instar and third-instar larvae, second-instar 
larvae alone, or third-instar larvae alone are furnished females, the 
sex ratio of the parasite i)rogeny is practically constant for each 
instar of the host. There was a difference of 10.3 in the percentage 
of parasitized host larvae of the two instars that yielded cocoons. 
The difi'erence may he explained by the fact that many of the second- 
instar larvae molt before the parasite egg has hatched, and the ])arasite 
egg is dislodged along with the larval skin. 


PARASITES FURNISHED HOSTS IN THE SECOND INSTAR AND THE THIRD INSTAR 
THE SAME DAY AND ON ALTERNATE DAYS 


In 1934 two series of females reared and mated in the insectary 
were used to ascertain whether the sex ratio of the parasite progeny 
when the female parasites were furnished host larvae in tlie second 
iiistar and the third instar on alternate days w’ould dilfer from the 
sex ratio when tliey \vere furnished host larvae of both instars on the 
same day. The results are shown in table 3. It will be seen that 
the parasite progeny emerging fi-om second-instar hosts are largely 
males and those from third-instar liosts are predominantly females. 


Table 3. - AVx ratio of parnsiie progeny when females vrre furnished second-instar 
and Ihird-instar hosts on alternate days and when furnished hosts of both i 7 }stars the 
same day 


DIFFERENT INSTAUS ON AI.TEHNATE DAYS 





i KTr.ergence of iiarasilos 

F(‘n:rtU*s ('iniinlier) * 

Instar of hfist larvae ' 

(‘oeoitns 

— 

— 

i — 

! 



Total 

Males 

Few ales 


1 

1 K timber 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

<13 

/Third . 

(503 

517 

40. 2 

59.8 


ISevond 

1 1(50 

JIH 

99.2 

.8 

BOTH INSTARS ON SAME DAY 



30. 1 

/Third i 

585 

424 

4(5. 2 

53. 8 

jiseeonu j 

338 

2215 

100. 0 

0 


PAKASITK EG(iS TRANSFERRED FROM HOSTS OF ONE INSTAR TO THOSE OF ANOTHER 

Second-instar and third-instar larvae that had been parasitized by 
lemaies roai’cd and mated in the insectary were obtained, and the 
parasite eggs from each host instar were transferred to the other 
instar. 

The transfer of eggs fi-om one instar to another presented a special 
problem Owing to ^e activity of the host larva and its smooth outer 
body wall, it was difficult to find an adhesive that would attach the 
parasite egg securely to the host. Wood glue, shellac, rosin dissolved 
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in alcohol, celluloid dissolved in acetone, egg albumen, and several 
commercial adhesives were tried, but the best results were obtained 
with a mixture of tire-patch cement and benzine. The eggs were 
removed from the host larvae and jdaced on moist blotting paper in 
Petri dishes. The larvae were then placed in a jar with a few drops 
of ether to quiet them. Eggs from host larvae of one in star were 
attached to host larvae of the other instar in the position of the original 
egg, care being taken to place the ventral side of the egg in contact 
with the host and the anterior pole of the egg along the median ventral 
line. The host larvae were placed in flats and handled as previously 
described for the formation of cocoons. 

The data given in table 4 show that the sex of the parasite progeny 
is determined at the time of oviposition, and is not affected by the 
(juantity or quality of food available for development. 


Tabt.k 4. — S('X ratio of parasites emergiyig from cocooim formed when parasite eggs 
were transferj'ed from necond-mstar to third-mstar host larvae and vice versa 


: Tdtal 

Kuirs trunsferred frotn- i hosts par- 

! asitizoU 


Number 

Scn»ii<j-instar to third-insliir host I 7(K) 

Third-instar to sentiid-instar host | 574 

(Mwck (third-instar host larvao) ! 925 


Parasite's euiertted 


Total 




cocoons 

Total 

Males 

FctuhIps 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

125 

31^ 

07.4 

2.5 


34 

44 t 

55,8 

580 

i 334 

3S.‘.i 

01.6 


SEX OP" PARASITE PROGENY RESULTING P"ROM PARASITIZATION 
OP" HOST LARVAE BROUGHT FROM THE P"IELD IN AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER 

To learn the effect of the larval instar of the Japanese beetle in the 
field on the sex ratio of Tiphia popilliaoora parasites, in 1933 host 
larvae were brought from the field daily in August and September and 
submitted to parasitization by females reared and mated in the 
insectary. Th(» emergence data are summarized in table 5. That the 
data might be compared with average conditions in the field during 
this period, the ratios of second-instar to third-instar hosts as deter- 
mined from surveys made in 1932, 1933, and 1934 are included. 


Table Tj. — Parasite emergence from cocoons formed on hosts taken from the field in 
August and September 1933, and average percentage of hosts in second and third 
instars in 1933, and 1934 


Period 

(^ofooris, 

1933 

Parasites emerged, 1934 

Average hosts in indi- 
cated instar, 19.32-34 

Total 

Male.s 

Females 

! 

1 Second 

Third 

Aug. 11-20 

Number 

607 

1,678 

1,917 

799 

Number 

290 

847 

1,312 

491 

Percent 

94.6 

81. 6 

1 45. 4 

34. 0 

I 

Percent 
5.6 
18.5 
54.7 
66. 0 

i 

Percent 

67.2 

61.4 

42.3 

26.5 

Percent 

1.5 

24.6 
51.2 

72.6 

Aug. 21-31 

Sept. 1~10 

Sept. 11-20 



02840 - 38 - 
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EFFECT ON PARASITE POPULATION OF HOST ABUNDANCE AND 

INSTARS AT DIFFERENT COLONY POINTS DURING AUGUST 

In Augtist 1935 three surveys were made to determine whether the 
abundance of parasites at some colony points and a scarcity or absence 
at others could be attributed to a difference in the relative number of 
host larvae in the third instar or in the total population of host larvae. 
Seven colony points were selected to represent various degrees of 
abundance of the parasite. 

The results of these surveys are shown in table ti. The highest per- 
centage of third-instar hosts and also the greatest number of host 
larvae per square foot occurred at Lansdowne and Llanerch, Pa., the 
colony points where the parasite has appeared in greatest abundance. 
Host larvae w^ere fairly abundant at Langhorne, I^a., but the percent- 
age of larvae in the third instar w^as not sufficiently high for the para- 
site to be abundant. The number of host larvae per square foot at 
Lippincott’s pasture was sufficient to maintain a colony, f)iit the jier- 
centage in the third instar was very low\ The primary reason for the 
scarcity of parasites at Herker's pasture was the small popuhition of 
the host larvae, for the percentage of third-instar larvae w-as as high 
as at Lansdowne. At Indian Hill and Camp Dix neither the total 
host population nor the percentage of hosts in the third instar was 
high enough to maintain a colony. 


Table 6. — Results of sunwij of host larvae at various colony /joints in A ugust lOSo 


Colony point 


Tmlian Hill pasturo, Jobstown, 
N.J. 


Camp T)ix, Wrijrhtstown, N. 


UcrkiT's pasture, Mr)ore.st(fwn, 
N. J. 

Lippinc'ott’s pnsturo, Jubstown, 
N, J. 

Langhorrn* C'ountry Club, lyanp- 
hojrne, I’u. 

Lansdowne C’ountry Club, T^ans- 
downe. Pa. 

Llanoreh Country C.’lub, JJaiierch, 
Pa. 


Abundamu* of 
Parasites 


Abs<‘nt.. 

do 

Scarce „ 
do 


Fairly at»un- 
dant. 

Very abundant. 




-- 

\ v<'niK(‘ 

Hosts 1 

Date of 
survt'y 

Kings 

'I'otnl 

hosts 

toiind 

ho.sis 

lH>r 

Sfiuure 

(Mitod 




foot 

Second 


Kumher 

Xii mhn 

Xumber 

Ptreent 

Auk. 3 

84 

230 

2.7 

0.9 

n 

84 

142 

1.7 

54. 9 

23 

84 

245 

2. 9 

79.2 

Ti 

82 

2t>3 

3.2 

10.2 

l.'j 

i 82 

293 , 

3. 0 

49.4 

2t'* 

82 

209 1 

2.5 

88. 5 

I i 

33 

00 1 

2.0 

3.0 

12 ’ 

40 

80 1 

1.7 

33. 7 

21 ! 

10 

73 

1.0 

5fi. 1 

2 

82 

403 

4.9 

. 7 

13 

82 

02t» 

7.0 

44.0 

22 1 

82 

739 

9.0 

87. 0 

1» ’» i 

02 

083 

11.0 

55. 5 

27 1 

<)2 

539 

8.7 

73. 1 

S 

82 

047 

7.9 

35. 5 

19 

t;7 i 

787 

11.7 

04. 0 

28 

82 ! 

821 

10. 0 

09.4 

9 

.-lO 

1,198 

21.4 

57. 7 

20 

7.') 

1,000 

934 

14.2 

79. 0 

29 

75 ! 

12. 5 

00. 5 


I^erccnt 

{) 

{) 

■ 1.0 

0 

5.H 

' 1.3 

0 

1.2 
12. 3 
(I 
0 

. 5 
.4 
l.ti 
0 

I. I 
12. 3 
0 

I.O 
23. 9 


PERIODIC FLUCTUATION IN RELATIVE NUMBER OF THIRD-INSTAR 
HOSTS AND ITS POSSIBLE EFFECT ON PARASITE POPULATION 

At intervals of several years the population of the parasite has 
suffered a general reduction at all colony points regardless of the 
population of host larvae in the soil. The iliscoverv of the reaction 
of female parasites to second-instar and third-instar hosts available 
for parasitization and the resultant sex ratio of the parasite progeny 
suggested that a scarcity of third-instar larvae throughout the area 
in which parasites had been distributed miglit explain the periodic 
fluctuation of the parasite population. 
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A survey was conducted at eight points in New eTersey and Pennsyl- 
vania from 1932 to 1935, inclusive, to ascertain the relative number of 
the various immature stages of the Japanese beetle present in the 
field during 10- or 11 -day periods in July, August, and September. 
The results of this survey for August, the period in which Tiphia 
popilliavora adults appear in the field in greatest abundance, arc 
shown in table 7. 


Table 7. — Relative abundance of the immature stages of the Japanese beetle in the 
field in August 193^y 1933^ 1934, 


Voar 

Period of 
jsiirvey 

Ekrs 

First in- 
star 

Second In- 
.'<tar 

Third iu- 
stiir 



Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

19:i2 . 

Auk. 1 

20. 1 

40.4 

39. 4 

0.1 


11-29 

.1. .1 

17.4 

75.4 

1.7 


21-31 

.04 

5.2 

00. 3 

28.4 

,, 

1-10 

30. 0 

3S. 5 

30. 8 

.1 


11-20 

5.1 

37. 7 

.If*. 0 

1.1 


21-31 

1.3 

23. 4 

1 .10. 4 

24.9 

1934.. - - 

1-10 

21.9 

1 43 8 

33. 5 

‘ .8 


' 11 20 

5. 3 

; 22. 4 

: 70.7 

1. 0 


21 31 

.8 

1 11.1 

1 07. 4 

20.7 

193.1 . . 

1-10 i 

2K..1 

1 .19. K 

11.7 

.0 


11-20 

11.. 1 

1 4H. 9 

39. 0 

.0 


21-31 

1.7 

■M.J. 

04. 0 

2.2 


i 


DISCUSSION 

The (lata obtained in the course of this study show that the varia- 
tion of Tivhia popilliavora populations at different colonies annually, 
and at all colonies at intervals of several years, is a result of the 
(•('action of the parasite to Japaiu'se beetle larvae of different instars 
on which oviposition occurs, and to variations in the total population 
of the host in the soil at the time adult parasitc^s appear. 

During August, the period that adult parasites are most abundant, 
the t]ii(a‘ larval instars of the host are available for parasitization 
(table 7), but only larvae in the second and third instars are selected 
for oviposition. A definite preference was shown by the parasite for 
third-instar larvae for ovi])osition (table 1), although second-instar 
larvae w ere readily accepted (tables 2 and 3). Regardless of w^hether 
both second-instar and third-instar larvae, second-instar larvae ahme, 
third-instar larvae alone (table 2), or larvae of each instar on alternate 
(lays (table 3) were furnished parasites for oviposition, the progeny 
from second-instar larvae w^'re largelv males while those from third- 
instar larvae were chiefly females. When parasite eggs were trans- 
ferred from second-instar to third-instar larvae, and vice versa, the 
sex ratio of the progeny was not changed (table 4). These data 
show that the sex of the progeny is determined at the time the egg is 
placed on the host larva, and is not affected by the (piantity or quality 
of the food available for development of the parasite. 

That the sex ratio of the parasite progeny in the field might vary 
with the proportion of larvae in the second and third instars is showni in 
table 5. There is a definite relation between the increase in the pro- 
portion of larvae in the third instar at intervals of 10 to 1 1 days and 
the increase in female parasite progeny. 

These facts explain the variation in the parasite population at dif- 
ferent colonies annually where the third-instar larvae might be rela- 
tively abundant or scarce regardless of the total larval population 
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(table 6), and at all colonies at intervals of several years when a varia- 
tion in the relative proportion of third-instar to second-instar larvae 
might result in a scarcity of third-instar larvae although the total 
larval population may be normal (table 7). 

SUMMARY 

A study was conducted from 1931 to 1935 on the rolation between 
Tiphia p'opilllavora Roh. and the three larval instars of its host, the 
Japanese beetle (Popillia japonica Newm.), for the purpose of explain- 
ing the variation in the parasite population at different colony points 
ajinually and at all colony points at intervals of several years. 

Both second-instar and third-instar host larvae were accepted for 
parasitization, although third-instar larvae were preferred. Parasite 
development went to completion on both second-instar and third- 
instar laiwae. 

‘ Parasites from second-instar larvae were predominantlv males and 
those from third-instar larvae were predominantly females. 

Ihirasite eggs transferred from second-instar to third-instar larvae 
I)roduced a preponderance of males, and parasite eggs transferr(‘d 
from third-instar to second-instar larvae produ(‘ed both males and 
females but more females than males, indicating that the sex of the i)ro- 
gCOT is detennined at the time the egg is placed on the host. 

Tiie prevailing host stage in the field during August, the period of 
greatest adult parasite activity in the field, is the second instar, 
althougli third-instar larvae usually occur in considerable numbers the 
latter part of the month. The scarcity of third-instar host larvae 
during the period of greatest parasite activity greatly reduces the 
effectiveness of the j)arasite regardless of the total population of the 
host larvae. 

The variation in the relative number of host larvae that are in the 
third instar and also in the total host population at difl'erent colony 
points in the area heavily infested with the Japanese beetle tends to 
cause a variation in the parasite population at difl'erent colony points. 
A gradual or marked decrease in the number of host larvae in the third 
instar at all ccjlony points at intervtds of several years explains the 
marked reduction in the parasite population at similar intervals. 



MICROCHEMICAL STUDIES OF POTATO TUBERS 
AFFECTED WITH BLUE STEM DISEASE ' 

By L. M. Hill, assiatant in plant pathology ^ Department of Plant Pathology and 

Forestry, and C. R. Orton, directory West Virginia Agricultural Experiment 

Station 2 

INTRODUCTION 

A new disease of potato {Solanim tuheromm L.) in West Virginia 
was described by Orton and Hill {6) in 1937. It lias become known 
as blue stem because of the characteristic discoloration of the stem 
during the later stages of the disease. 

This paper is devoted to comparative microchemical studies of 
healthy and diseased tubers of the Russet Rural variety. Such 
studies present certain complicated factors because the test for any 
s])ecific compound may be profoundly modified by the presence of 
other substances that mask or iuterferc with the tests. 

The term ‘‘necrotic area'* refers to the area composed of apparently 
dead cells as shown by a brown discoloration, which is usually aiicom- 
panied by a granular deposit. The term “zone’’ applies to an area of 
definite extent surrounding the necrotic region. 

The technicpie used was that of Tunmann (7), Molisch (5), Emich 
O'!?), Hinrichs {4)^ and Chamot (1). The use of the petrographical 
microscope is described by Chamot and Mason (2), 

MEMBRANE SUBSTANCES 

Cellulme . — Place sections in a drop of iodine-potassium iodide; add 
a drop of 75 percent sulphuric acid under the cover glass. Cellulose 
membranes become blue. Cellulose is birefringent. Cellulose tests 
applied directly to the necrotic areas in the phloem and parenchyma 
proved negative (pi. 1, A and B). Schultze’s reagent dissolved the 
suberized deposit resulting from the disease; when this treatment was 
followed by the polarized light test, the results were positive (pi. 2, 
A and B), The zones gave positive tests throughout. Wlien the tests 
were applied directly to the necrotic trachea without the use of 
Schultze’s reagent, the tests were positive (pi. 3, C and D). 

The cell walls remaining after this treatment were hydrolyzed in 
75 percent sulphuric acid. The fact that the dissolution of the depos- 
ited substances in the necrotic areas leaves the cell walls intact 
suggests that these substances arc formed from the cytoplasm rather 
than from the cellulose walls. 

Pectic Substances . — Treat with a dilute solution of ruthenium red 
for 20 minutes, wash thoroughly. All pectic substances stain red; 
they are soluble in 2 percent potassium hydroxide. With 3 percent 
ammonium oxalate they give calcium oxalate crystals. Tissues treated 

* Received for publication February 2, 1938; issued September 1938. Scientific Paper No. 201 of the 
West Virginia Agricultural Exp<}rimeiit Station. 

* The authors are greatly indebted to Dr. S. H. Eckerson for her aid in microchemical technique and 
for many valuable suggestions, and also to the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Rewarch for laboratory 
facilities placed at the disposal of the first author, 
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directly with ruthenium red showed the absence of pectin in cell walls 
of the diseased phloem, parenchyma, and the adjoining cells. Sodium 
and potassium hydroxide failed to dissolve any part of the necrotic mass, 
whereas the pectin in healthy cells was dissolved. On treatment with 
ammonium oxalate, calcium oxalate crystals did not form in the 
necrotic area, but were abundant in healthy tissue. The zones gave 
positive tests for pectin. 

Lignin . — Place sections in alcoholic phloroglucinol ; cover with cover 
glass and allow^ a part of the solution to evaporate; add a drop of 25 
percent liydrocidoric acid at the edge of the cover glass. Lignin 
stains red violet; soluble in 50 percent chromic acid. Ligniii tests on 
both healthy and diseased cell walls of all tissues were positive. 

Syh( rm. ~-^\\hev\n and suberized deposits are insoluble in 75 percent 
sulphuric acid, in 50 percent chromic acid, and in zinc chloride and 
hydrochloric acid; they are soluble in Schultze’s reagent, stain red 
w’ith Sudan III, and gave a sulphur yellow color with potassium 
hydroxide. Suberin is anisotropic, and the suberized deposit iso- 
tropic. The membranes of diseased phloem, parenchyma, and xylem, 
together with the periderm and cork cells adjoining the rhizome attach- 
ment, gave a positive test for suberin. The suberized dep()sit asso- 
ciated with all necrotic areas, stained with Sudan II I and was insoluble 
in chromic acid, sulphuric acid, and a solution of zinc, chloride dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid. In Schweitzer’s reagent th(» suberized 
deposit was insoluble and it gave a sulphur-yellow^ color with 
potassium hydroxide. Suberin was anisotrt)pic and suberized deposit 
isotropic (pl. 3, A and IL and pi. 4, A and n). 

Necrotic areas treated wdth Schultze’s reagent dissolved out the 
suberized deposit wdth tht* formation of fatlike drops which flow 
together like fatty oils, thus showing the presence of cerin in necrotic 
regions (pl. 2, ^4). (k^rin was also present in the zones, in the periderin, 
and in suberized cells at stolen attachmtmt. The dissolution of cerin 
in the periderm left the cellulose wall intact but faintly anisotropic in 
comparison with the cellulose of the healthy parenchyma. Healthy 
tissues gave a negative test for cerin. 

Diseased tubers cut through the necrotic zone and placed in a 
moist chamber at room temperature for 6 days do not form wound 
periderm, whereas healthy tubers do, forming 6- to 10-cell layers. 
This indicates that a periderm is initiated in healtiiy cells, and that 
the cells in the necrotic, zone have undergone a chemical change as 
the result of the disease, which prevents j)eridenn formation. There 
was a normal deposit of suberin on the cut surface of healthy and 
diseased tubers. 


STORAGE SUBSTANCES 

Sta.rch . — Starch grains give a blue color when placed in a w^eak 
solution of iodine-potassium iodide. They are birefringent. Orton 
and Hill (6) described an unusual type of starch hydrolysis whereby 
starch grains undergo a gradual dissolution, become sphencal, reduced 
in size, but retain their characteristic crosses with polarized light until 
they almost disappear (pl. 3, C and Z>). There is a progressive dis- 
appearance of the starch from the apparently healthy cells surrounding 
the zone to the necrotic area which is usually devoid of starch. Starch 
grains are less numerous in parenchyma cells under the periderm than 
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Plate 1 






B 


A, Transverso section of necrotic phloem showing sul>erized deposit. X 780. A with polarized light 
showing fragments of cellulose walls which were masked by suberized deposit. X 720, 






Transverse section of necrotic phloem after 4 hours’ treatment in Sehultze’s reagent: .4, The oilJike drops 
which are eoncontrated in the rn'crotic area gave a ijositive test for eerin. X :}50. Ji, A with polarized 


light showing cellulose remaining intact withiu necrotic area. X S20, 



A , Necrotic par(‘nchyma utulcr periderm which pave a iwsitt ve test for suherin . X S45. B, A with polarized 
lipht showinjr anisotropic periderm, isotropic suberized deposit, and anisotropic c(‘llulose of the adjoining 
fiarenchynia, X 320. C, Transverse s<ictian of necrotic xylem showing siiberized deposit in vessel, and 
small spherical starch grains aggregatt^d around nuclei. X 360, I), C with polarized light showing iso- 
tropic subcrizcd deposit in vessel, anisotropic wllulose in vessel wall, and small spherical starch grains 
aggregated around nucl(‘i w’hich have retained their cross until complete dissolution. X 300. 
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PLATE 4 



A, Soetioii treated with zinc chloride and hydrochloric acid tor 4 hours which dissolved the cellulose under 
the iH>.riderm, Longitudinal section near rhizome attachment showing periderm and suberized layer 
in parenchyma cells adjoining vascular region. X 350. B, A with polarized light showing anisotropic 
jMjriderm and isotropic suberized deiwsit. The large anisotropic substances are starch grains out of focus. 
X 320. 



Microchemical Studies of Potato Tubers PLATE 5 



A, TiOngitudinal section through healthy phloem showing glucosazoue formation in sieve tul)es. Note the 
starch grains in parenchyma adjoining phloem. X 416. ii, Healthy parenchyma lis.sue showing glucosa* 
zones. X 270. C, Olucosnzono in iiealthy parenchyma adl. X 416. 
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Plate 6 



A, Tninsverse section of necrotic phloem showing glucosazrmes. X 270. B, Cuprous oxide crystals in 
parenchyma cells adjoining necrotic phloem. X 41.'). 
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PLATE 7 



A, Transverse, section through a necrotic region showing ])olassiuni cohalt nitrite crjstals in the zone. 
X lyr). ii, Longitudinal section through diseased parenchyuiatic zone showing ammonium magnesium 
phosphate crystals. X 330. 
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in other storage cells and when found in the eye tissues they are usually 
spherical and resemble the storage starch in the aerhil parts of the 
potato plant. 

Glucose - Viann the sections in Fliickiger’s j'eagent for 2 to 4 
minutes; glucose indicatesd by a precipitate of cuprous oxide. Glii- 
cosjtzoiK^s are formed when sections are treated with j)lienylhydrtizinc 
liydrochloride, 1 drop, and sodium tic.etat<e, 2 drops, for 24 hours. 
Cilucose was present in parenchyma (pi. 5, B a,nd O, ])hl()eni, and 
xylem tissut'.s of healthy and diseased tubers, aiid occurred in high 
(‘oncentrations in the zones surrounding necrotic areas (pi. (>, A and B), 

Glucosazories are more abundant in the sieve tubes of the healthy 
tubers tlian in other tissues (pi. 5, ^l). This is an indication of the 
role of the sieve tubes in tlie translocation of glucose. (Note the 
crystals at the end of the glucosazones within the sieve tubes; the 
sieve tube wall has pievented the normal sperical foniiation of the 
osa zones.) 

N?/c/‘e.sY.- 'Glucose is removed with Fliickiger’s reaction and washed 
out of th<‘ cells with 5 ])ercent tartaric acid, warmed in concentrated 
magnesium chloride, and washe<i in 5 percent tartaric acid. Sucrose 
is inverted with invertas(' or weak acid and tested for glucose. Sucrose 
was found in V(*rv small (luantities in both healthy and diseased tubers, 
with a. slightly high(*r conc(*ntj‘ation within tln^ diseased phhxun cells 
and adjoining zones. Jt was more abundant within the jddooin 
regions of both healthy and diseased tubej-s than in the storage tissue. 

Pat. - Place st^ctions in Sudan Jll for 20 minutes and wash wdth 50 
percent alcohol. All fatty substances stain red. When sections are 
placed in 10 ])ei‘cent j)otassium hydroxide many small globuh>s appear, 
showing Brownian movement. 

Place sections on a slide in a f(‘w <lrops of saponifying reagent ((Hpial 
volumes of (concentrated potassium hydroxide and 20 percent am- 
monia) and seal the cover glass with wax. Saponification begins after 
a few hours and continues for several days. Fat occurs uniformly 
throughout diseased and healthy tulxus. The yellow precipitate 
which is associated with mccrotic regions gave a negative test for fat. 
Tlealthy and diseased tissues placed in several changes of acetone for 
10 days and t(»sted for fat gave a negative test. 

Protein.- Aftcer keeping in a 5-percent solution of C()j)j)er sul[)hate 
for 30 minutes, wash the sections with water and pla(‘e on a slide in a 
drop of 50-perc(cnt i)otassium hydroxide. Proteins give a red to blue- 
violet color. In ^lillon’s reagimt tl»e protein containing tyn^sino 
becomes Vermillion red. Proteins give a yellow^ pre(cii)itate with a 
weak solution of iodine-potassium iodine. tVotein was absent in the 
necrotic areas and the zones but pre.sent in healthy tissues, with 
greater concentration in the ^^eyes.^’ Tyrosine was detected with 
Millon’s reagent in healthy tissue, in the apparently liealthy cells of 
diseased tubers, occurring in gn^ater concentratiem in the eyes; it 
was absent in the necrotic areas and in the zones. 

Solanine. — Cells containing solanine give a red color in a solution of 
sodium sulphate in sulphuric acid, wdiile in sulphuric, acid solanine 
first gives a raspberiy color, then changes to dark violet, and finally 
becomes colorless. Healthy tissues gave a positive test. Necrotic 
regions and zones gave a negative test. 
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MINERALS 

Calcium . — Place tissue on a slide; run simultaneously a drop of 5 
percent sulphuric acid and a drop of water under tlie cover glass for 
the fonnation of calcium sul])hate crystals. Calcium oxalate crjrstals 
are detected by treating for 30 minutes with a 2 percent solution of 
oxalic acid, and by adding a drop of alcohol to the edge of cover glass. 
Calcium was found in equal (piantities in both healthy and diseased 
tubers. Calcium oxalate (crystal sand) was found uniformly dis- 
tributed in the tuber, with cubical calcium oxalate ciystals more 
abundant iu th(‘ parenchyma tissue nt^ar tlie periderm. 

Potassium. - Yellow crystals of potassium chloroplatinate are 
formed in a 10 percent solution of platinum chloride. Place sections 
in a solution of sodium cobalt nitrite; a yellow crystalline precipitate 
of jmtassium cobalt nitrite is formed in tlie presence of potassium. 
Both luadchy and diseased tubers contained the same amount of 
potassium (pi. 7, .*1). 

Phosphate.- A solution of magnesium sulphate, ammonium cliloride, 
and water yidds (crystals of ammonium magnesium phosphates, while 
ammonium phosphomolybdate crystals are formed in ammonium 
molybdate in nitric acid. Small quantities of i)hosphates were? dis- 
tributed uniformly in healthy and diseased tubers. 

Nitrates.- Treat dry sections with diphenyl amine solution (1 percent 
of diphenylaiiiine in 75 per<*ent sulphuric acid). The presence of 
nitrates is indicated by a blue color, whereas brucine-sulphuric acid 
gives a r(*d color for nitrates. Nitrates were absent in necrotic areas 
and in the zones. In healthy tubers and apparently healthy cells of 
diseased tubers nitrates were uniformly distributed in storage tissue 
but were more concentrated in the eye.s. 

Magnesium.- ~Tn a saturated solution of ammonium chloride in 
w'ater add a few' drops of ammonia, and crystals of sodium pliosphate 
to make a 0.1 -percent solution. This is w'armed and allowed to stand 
for 10 minutes. Ammonium magiu'sium phosphate crystals appear 
whon inngnpsiuin is prosoiit. Maftneaium was uniformly distributed 
m storujie tissue of both healthy and diseased tulM>i-s. The absence of 
staroji within the necrotic ropons nuule it possible to show the localiza- 
tion of inn^mesiuni within the cells (pi. 7, B). 

Siifpliattn . — A lO-percent barium chloride solution is the reagent 
used for sulphates which apj)ear in tne form of barium sulphate. 
Small, glistening, scalelike crystals of benzidene sulphate appear when 
pie <k>lls are treated with benzidene chloride. Sulphates w^ere found 
m very small (piantities in both healthy and diseased tubers. 

Chlorkif.- A 5-i)ercent solution of silver nitrate precipitates silver 
chloride. Thallium chloride crystals form iu a 2-percent thallium 
sul]diate solution, (’hlorides were present in minute (piantities in 
both healthy and diseased tubers. 

Iron.- After treating the cells with a 2-percent solution of j)otassium 
lerrocyanide for 15 minutes a drop of 2-percent hydrochloric acid is 
added and then washed with winter. Iron is indicated bv a dark-blue 
precipitate of ferric fcrrocyanide. After treating the‘ cells for 15 
minutes in a 2-p<»rcent solution of potassium ferricyanide, a drop of 
2 percent hydrochloric acid is added and washed with water. Iron is 
indicated by a dark-blue precipitate of ferrous ferrocyanide. Iron 
W'as concentrated in the zones. Ferric and ferrous ferrocyanide were 
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precipitated in the zones. In healthy tissues a blue color indicated a 
uniform presence of iron. A precipitate of ferric and ferrous ferro- 
cyanide was associated witli the plastids. 

PHENOL 

Millon’s reagent gives a cherry-red color, and Lieherinann's reagent 
produces a red color. Phenol was detected in the necrotic areas of 
phloem, xylem, and parenchyma; it was absent in the zones and in the 
apparently healthy cells of diseased tubers as well as in healthy tubers. 

OXIDASE 

Guaiaconic acid gives a blue color; after 15 minutes in a dilute solu- 
tion of benzidine, the cedis containing oxidases become blue. Oxidase 
was concentrated in the zones. In both diseased and healthy tubers 
oxidase was also concentrated in the eye tissues and in the cortex 
under the periderm. Guaiaconic acid a 3 >plie(l directly to a freslily cut 
diseased tuber gave a blue color in the zones. Benzidine applied to 
freshly cut tubers produced a purplish-blue color in the zones after 
standing for 15 minutes. 

SUMMARY 

(\)mparative microchemical tests on potato tubers infected with 
blue stem disease gave the following results: Cellulose and jiectic cell 
walls were partially masked in the necrotic regions of phloem and 
parenchyma by a dejiosit of suberin. When the suborized deposit 
was dissolved with an oxidizing agent the cellulose walls remained 
intact. Cellulose and lignin gave positive tests in walls of necrotic 
xylem. A suberinlike substance which was detected in necrotic 
phloem, paren(‘hyma, and xylem was soluble in Schultze’s reagent 
and gave a positive test for cerin 

Starch grains were i)artially or totally dissolved in the necrotic areas 
and in the zones and were replaced by a higher concentration of 
glucose, with no abnormal changes in sucrose content. Protein, 
tyrosine, and solaninc were absent in necrotic ureas and in the zones. 
Fat was found uniformly distributed throughout the healthy tubers as 
well as in the zone of diseased tubers, but was absent in the necrotic*, 
areas. 

Calcium, potassium, phosphates, magnesium, chlorides, and sul- 
phates were found in very small quantities in both healthy and diseased 
tubers. No nitrates were found in the necrotic areas and in the zones. 
Iron and oxidase were concentrated in the zones. Phenol was detected 
in the cell walls of the necrotic areas. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE VITAMIN D POTENCY OF THE 
STEMMY AND LEAFY PORTIONS OF ALFALFA HAY ' 

By Ci. C. Wallis 

A.H,^istn7it dairy hufihandninat South Dakota Agricultural Experimcuf Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Exj)eninental work in several laboratories has shown that various 
kinds of Iiay carry measurable amounts of vitamin 1). Steenbock 
ajid liis coworkers (7) * were the first to use rocop:nized vitajiiin 1) 
assay methods to demonstrate tliat clover hay had a measurable 
amount of this fa(*tor, and that the potency varied significantly with 
the curin»: history. Russell (5) and Smith and Brij>:^s id) have shown 
that these oliservations also apply to alfalfa hay. Usinp rats as* the 
test animal, they found little or no antirachitic activity in the leaves 
from samples of alfalfa hay cured in the dark, but demonstrated an 
increasing vitamin 1) potency in the leaves from samples of hay that 
w(‘re exposed to increasinj^ arnoimts of sunshine during and after the 
curinjj: process. Wallis, Palmer, and (lullickson (S) not oidy showed 
by standard line-test technujue that ])rairie hay lx)u^ht on tin* 0 ])en 
market had a measurable amount of vitamin J), but they also dem- 
onstrated that it was of imi)ortance in ])reventinj 2 : and curing the 
symptoms of vitamin D deficiency in young calves. Bechdel, Lamls- 
burg, and Hill (1) have also measured the vitamin I.) in hay and 
demonstrated its eflicieiicy in preventing and curing rickets in (*alves. 
In a rather extensive study Huffman, Duncan, and [.(ightfoot (d) 
demonstrated somewhat quantitatively the antirachitic value of sun- 
cured timothy and alfalfa hay in the ration of dairy calves, while 
Rupel, Bohstedt, and Hart (4) and Gullickson, Palmer, and Boyd 
also using calves, showed that hay carries some vitamin 1), and 
demonstrated its inii)ortance in preventing the developiiient of rickets- 
like symptoms in young growing calves. 

During the processes of curing and handling alfalfa hay the leaves 
often shatter badly from the stems. So far as tin* writer is aware, 
no studies have beeji reported to indicate whether the vitamiji D is 
distributed evenly throughout the plant or is concentrated more 
heavily in certain portions. The present investigation was therefore 
designed to study the vitamin D activity of the stems as compajed 
with that of the leafy portion of a sample of alfalfa hay. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS AND RESULTS 

The alfalfa hay used in this experiment was taken from the mow 
of the dairy bani^ and represented a random sampling from the regular 
herd supply. It was a good quality green-colored sample from a crop 
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which had been cut on June 15, cocked within a day or two, and 
hauled to the bam between June 29 an<l July 3, 1937. It received 
one light shower of rain. After the sample had been obtained, the 
leaves were stripped earefidly from tiie stems by hand and were found 
to represent 49.4 percent of the weight of the hay, leaving 50.6 per- 
cent for the stems. Each sample was ground separately to a fine 
powder in a W iley mill, placed in sealed glass jars, and stored in a 
refrig(‘rator until the assay was completed during the next 2 months. 

The regular '‘line-test’’ technique was used for evaluating the 
vitamin D content of these samples. The samides were assayed at 
J-, 2-, and 3-g levels by taking the required amount of the material 
and incorporating it in suHicient of Steenbock’s rachitogenic diet No. 
2965 to rmike a total of 40 g. This 40-g portion was usually con- 
sumed (luring the first 7 or 8 days, and the rachitogenic diet only was 
given for the remainder of the l()-day period. Two standard refer- 
ence groups of rats were assembled during the assay of each mateiial, 
one group receiving a total of 5 International units of vitamin 1.) and 
the other, 8 International units. Large litters were distributed evenly 
over the various levels of feeding for the leaves, stems, and reference 
oil. Smaller litters were spread evenly over the grout)s on reference 
oil and one of the samples being assayed. The results of these assays 
are summarized in table 1. 


Tahl*: 1. - The vitamin T) potency of the stems and leaves of alfalfa hay as compared 
V'ith standard reference oil 


j 

Mati'riiil ami <]iiHuUty 

j 

1 

Itats 1 

Average 
healing * 

Calculated 
vitamin D 
iwr gram 




InUrnaUonnt 

SttUKlanl reference oil: 

Numb<r 


unitn 

r» International units 

10 

+0.98 

+1.68 

+2.06 


H International units 

0 


liC^aves from alfalfa hay: 1 g 

Standard reference oil: 

9 

10. 46 

fi InterimtioiiHl units 

11 

+.91 

+1.64 


N 1 nternal lonal units 

9 


Stems from alfalfa hay: 



I g 

10 

+.26 

+.64 

+i.o;i 

1 

2g 

11 

j- 1.72 

3g 

10 




» 'I'ho flrst*incnUoiu*4l n'feronce-oil grouiw of rats were litter niutos of those receiving the alfalfa leaves; the 
refereuc*e-oil groups in«*ntion«Mt later were Utter mates of tho.se receiving the alfalfa stnm.s. 

^ A narrow, I'ontinuous line i.s cvnluattsl as a J 4- healing. 


From the results of the assay it is evident that 1 g of the leaves 
from this sample of alfalfa contained somewhat more than 8 Inter- 
national units of vitamin I). Calculations from the responses ob- 
tained indicate an approximate potency of 10.45 International units 
per gram of leaves. ()n the other hand, 3 g of the steins gave con- 
siderably less response than 8 International units of vitamin D and 
only slightly more than 5 International units. Two grams of the 
stems gave appreciably less response than 5 International units. 
Calculations from these figures indicate an approximate potency of 
1.72 International units of vitamin D per gram of stems. On this 
basis the leav’es are almost exactly six times as potent as the stems in 
the antirachitic factor. 
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This relationship in potency hetween the leaves and the stems is also 
roughly indicated by another line of reasoning fj'om the above data. 
One gram of leaves gave an average healing of 2.0(>+ while 3 g of stems 
fed to rats, many of which were litter mates, gave an average healing 
of only 1.034 , or exactly one-half of the amount. While the numeri- 
cal values assigned to the healing responses are not necessarily in 
])i*oportion to the units of vitamin 1) fed, still in this experiment tlu^ 
average healing response shown by fairly large groups of rats assembled 
by assigning litter mates to various levels of vitamin D feeding was 
ajiproximately proportional to the vitamin I) received. This rela- 
tionship held most closely over rajiges of heftling where differences in 
resj)ons(^ to graded doses of vitamin D couhl be most ac(*urafely 
evaluatc'd, as between about 0.54- and 2.04- healing. For example, 
in the reference groups used with the leaves, 5 international units of 
vitamin 1) gave an average healing of 0.984- and 8 units showed a 
proportionate response of 1.584- . If this observation is applied to the 
healing data for the rats on the stems and leaves where three times 
the amount of material gave only one-half the healing response it 
again gives a rougli indication that the leaves are approximately six 
times as potent as the stems. 

If the superior ])otency of the leaves over the sterns vvbich was found 
in this sample of alfalfa hay proves to be (piite generally true as more 
samples ax’e tested, it provides still another reason why care sliould be 
exei-cised to conserve the leaf^^ poi-tions in the processes of making and 
handling alfalfa hay. It also indicates that alfalfa leaf meal would 
have special value in the rations of yoinig growing animals such as 
calves, pigs, and chickens when the conditions ai'c such that a vitamin 
D deficiency is likely to occur. 

SUMMARY 

A representative sample of good (|uality green-colored alfalfa hay 
was (carefully divided into its leafy and stemmy portions. The leaves 
represented 49.4 percent and the stems 50.0 percent of this sample of 
hay. The vitamin I) potency of these two portions was obtained by 
using the standard line-test technique. The leaves were found to be 
about six times as potent in vitamin D as the steins. They contained 
approximately 10.45 Inteniatioiial units of yitamin J) per gram, 
whereas the stems contained only 1.72 International units per gram. 
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FOLIAR DIAGNOSIS IN RELATION TO DEVELOPMENT 
AND FERTILIZER TREATMENT OF THE POTATO ^ 

IK Wm.tek Thomas, 7Jro/^^s^so^ of plant nutrilion, and Warden H. Ma(’k, profea- 
nor of vegetable gankning^ Penmylvania Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Foliar cliaj>:nosis is defineHl (i, 6*) as the clieniical condition or state 
(chomism) of a leaf with respect to the dominant nutritive elements 
(entities) at the instant of sampling:, and taken from a predetermined 
and suitable position. The annual foliar diagnosis of a plant consists, 
then, of a scMpience of conditions or states with respect to the quantities 
of the domiiuint nutritive elements in the leaf, taken from a pre- 
(h'terininod position, as revealed by analysis at diirerent stages during 
the growth cycle from oiie year to anotlier on the same soil in a 
given location. 

It has been j)ointe(l out {(J) that the keystone of the method of foliar 
diagnosis rests upon facts experimentally established {2, 5, 7), which, 
briefly summarized, are as follows: 

Plants growing on two experimental ])lots wliich are similarly 
nourished (as deduced from similar development and yields) are 
represented in general and with a suOi(*ient approximation by similar 
foliar diagnoses; and, conversely, plants growing on two plots wliich 
are ditferently nourished (as decluced from different development 
and different yields) are represented by different foliar diagnoses. 

The purpose of the work reported in this paper was to determine 
relation of the foliar diagnosis of potato plants grown on the vege- 
table fertility plots of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment 
Station to the development of plants from duplicate (similarly fertil- 
ized) plots and to the fertilizer applied. 

Tlie point of departure of the method of foliar diagnosis from the 
methods of traditional agronomy is that it utilizes as an analytical 
expression of plant performance not the soil nor the fe^rtilizer applied, 
but the chemical condition of the leaf at different stages in its life 
cvcle. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS 

The potato plants used in the present investigation wore grown on 
tiers 1, 2, 4, and 5 of the station vegetable-fertility plots which were 
laid out in 1916. A description of the experimental plan has been 
given by Mack (3). The plots * are 12 by 36.3 feet and are separated 

* RocPived for publication January 18, WHS; Issued September W38. Paiier No- 819 in the Journal Scries 
of the Pennsylvania ARricultural Experiment Station. 

* Italic numt>ors in parentheses refer to LitorMture Cited, p. 414. 

® Thomas, Walter, composition op leaves op the same physiological age, ah petermined 

PERIODICALLY, OP APPLE TREES GROWN IN METAL CYLINDERS AND SUBJECTED TO DIPPBRENT TREATMENTS 
WITH NUTRIENT SALTS. Uupublishcd. 

* To oonservt? space, where tier and plot are referred to together, two figures are ii.s<«l, the first iudiiiating 
tier, the siscond, plot; as, 1-2 -tier 1, plot 2. 
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by guard strips 6 feet wide ; the fertilizer treatment of each plot extends 
to the middle of the guard strip. The area of the plots exclusive of 
guard strips is one-hundredth of an acre. The experimental crops 
consist of a 4-year rotation of cabbage, potatoes, tomatoes, and sweet 
corn. Rye and vetch are used as a cover crop. The fertilizers are 
applied in dilferent combinations before the last harp wing and the 
manure (partly rotted horse manure) before the land is plowed. The 
variety of potato (Solanum tuberosum L.) is the Rural Russet. The 
tiers and plots examined in 1935 together with their fertilizer treat- 
ments are given in table 1. 


Table 1. — Tiers and plots examined and fertilizer treatment given^ 1935 


^'ier 

No. 


1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

] 

4 

] 

4 


2 

:) 


2 

ft 


0 

1 

2 
6 


Plot 

No 


Fertilizers applied » 


2 

16 

3 
1ft 

4 
14 

6 

12 

7 
11 

H 

10 

10 

8 


-i 

4 

8 

8 

12 

6 

14 

4 

10 

2 


|Sodiiim nitrate 

|Sui>erpliosphate 


1‘otasslura cliloride 

fSodinni nitrate 

I Superphosphate 

/Sodium nitrate 

1 PiitAssiuin chloride. , 


i/Surwrphosphate. 

1 Pota.ssiuTn chloride . . 


[Sodium nitrate 

Superphosphate 

[Potassium chloride . 


I Hotted horse manure. 

I Sodium nitrate, , 

Sutjorphosphate ... . 
Potassium chloride... 

{ Sodium nitrate 

Superphosphate 

Pota&slum chloride... 

I Sodium nitrate 

Sujierpho.^phate- 

Potassium chloride... 

(S(xiium nitrate.. 

{ Superphosphate 

[Potassium chloride... 

I So<lIura nitrate 

Superphosphate 

Potassium chloride... 


Amount 
applied 
to plot 


N, P 2 O 8 . and KaC) 
equivalents 
(pounds) 


Symbol and ratio 


Pounds 




1.666 
4.0 
6.25 
4.0 
1. 666 

6.25 
l.fWlO 
4.0 

6. 25 

1.666 


»600 

6.0 

6.26 

1.666 

4.0 

9.376 


4.0 
0.25 
2.409 

2.0 

3. 126 


8.0 
13. ft 
3.332 


.8 

,6 

1.0 

.6 

.8 

1.0 

.8 

.6 

1.0 

.8 

[4.62 (N)... 
3.08 (P 2 O 5 ) 
3.78 (KaO). 

.9 

1.0 

.8 

.6 

1.6 

.8 

.6 

1.6 

1.2 

.3 

.ft 

.4 

1-2, 

2.0„ 

1 . 6 - 


K. 

NP. 

NK. 

PK. 

NPK, 6:10:8. 
15:10:12.3.3 
(1.6N) PK, 9:10:8. 
N(1.5P)K, 6:16:8. 
Nr(1.5K), 0:10:12. 
0.5(NPK), 3:5:4. 
>2(NPK), 12:20:16. 


I Fertilizers within braces were all applied to both plots given in previous column. 

> Containing 66.7 percent of moisture, 

} Katio Is on a basis of percentages In 1,000 pounds per acre of complete fertilizer. 

The complete fertilizer (NPK) has a ratio N:r 205 :K 20 = 6 :l(): 8 . 
Aiiplicatioiis (per plot, one hundredth acre) to this plot were at the 
rate of 4 pounds of NaNOa, 9.25 pounds of superphosphate, and 1.666 
I>ounds of KCl, and this treatment is hereafter referred to as the 
standard (S) application {S). 


METHODS OF SAMPLING 

Details of the method of sampling have been given in an earlier 
publication (6‘). 

Leaves from stems of plants that were abnormal in relation to the 
average of the particular experimental plot were not sampled. The 
first samples were taken as soon as the^ plants were sufficiently devel- 
oped to permit the ensemble of leaves in a row to supply the amount 
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of material sufficient for analysis. The other samples were collected 
at intervals. 

The leaves were dried in a drying oven immediately after being 
brought from the field and were then ground in a Wiley mill. 

PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

It will simplify tlie interpretation of results to divide the ])lots 
iU!cording to treatments, as follows: 

(1) Plots rocoivhig the standard fc^rtilizor (S) and those witli t)nc or two of the 
elements omitted, viz, plots receiving N, P, K, NP, NK, PK, NPK, 

C2) Plots receiving different proportions of N, P, and K in complete fertilizers, 
i. e., plots receiving complete fertilizers differently equilibrated — viz, plots 0.5 
^NPK), 2(NPKb (J.5N)PK, N(1.5P)K, NP(1.5K), and also 30 tons of manure. 

APPEAIIANCK OF THE I, EAVES 

The a]Ji)earanco of the leaves of plants receiving different treat- 
ments was markedly different. 

The j)lants, wliioh were small and erect, had small leaves, riigos(‘ 
or wavy along the margins, and dark green; many were folded ii])ward 
along the midrib. 

Tlie P plants wen^ a little larger and less erect than the N plants; 
th(‘ leav(*s were larger aJid a. little lighter in color, but otherwise not 
v(‘rv ililferent from those on the N plots. 

The K plants wen* about the same size as those on the N plots, but 
(Ik* leaves w(U*e distinctly larger, smoother, and lighter in color. 

The NP plants were somewhat larger and darker green that those 
on the P plots, but similar in other respects. 

The NK plants were about the same size as those on the P plots, 
but the leaves were smoother; they were a little lighter in color than 
those on tin* NP plots. 

The PK plants were distinctly larger ajid more spreading than any 
of the foregoing, and the leaves were fairly large, nearly smooth, and 
lighter green than those on the other plots, except possibly on the 
manure plots. 

The NPK plants were a little smaller and less spreading than those 
on the PK plots; the leaves were a little smoother and lighter in color 
and also little larger than those on the NP plots. 

The ^hnanurc^^ plants were the largest of all, and were less spread- 
ing and slightly darker green than those on the PK plots ; the leaves 
were folded somewhat, but were little waved along the margins. 

The (1,5N) PK plants were about the same in most respects as 
those on the NPK plots, though they appeared a little leas vigorous 
and slightly darker green. 

The N (1 .SP) K plants w^re larger than tliose on the NPK plots, and 
the leaves were larger and less folded; tlie color of the leaves was 
about the same as that on the NPK plots. 

The NP (1.5K) plants were more spreading than those the NPK 
plots, and the leaves were smoother, larger, and lighter green. 

The O.fi (NPK) plants closely resembled the N plants, but they were 
a, little lighter in color. 

The 2 (NPK) plants resembled those on the NP (l.bK) plots, but 
they were a little larger and darker green, and the leaves were more 
folded . 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLANTS 
Method of I)eterminin'<j Development 

The development of the ])lants was determined in the following 
manner: 

Plants were taken Irom the two halves of guard strips adjacent to 
a given plot, which received the same fertilizer treatment as the plots 
being sampled. At eacli date of sampling for plant development, 
which was within a day or two after the date of leaf sampling for foliar 
diagnosis, a plant was dug from every third row lengthwise of the plot, 
and intervening rows were sampled at later dates. Plight plants, 
half from each guard stri]), constituted a sample on each date. 

There is a possibility that some of the roots of these plants extended 
beyond the area receiving the particular fertilizer treatment into the 
area. re(*eiving the treatment of the a<ljacent plot. If this occurred, 
the effect was not sufficient to appear in the tops of the plants, which 
were apfiarently like those of the plot which they were considered to 
n'preseiit. This method was followed to avoid disturbing iilants on 
th(‘ plots proper, the yields of which would very likely have been 
influenced by the removal of plants, even if corrections had Ix'cn made 
for the missing plants. 

The roots of the plants were brushed frei; from iidhering soil, and 
the individual plants were weighed imm(»d lately, first entirely and 
tlien with tops removed. The data for all underground porthms, 
including roots and tubers, were recorded together. At the first 
sainiiling, roots constituted most of the combined weight, but at later 
samplings the tubers accounted for an increasingly giTatcr part of 
the weight. Original seed pieci^s wdiich in many cases were attached 
to the plants were removecf before weighing was done. 

The plants developed in a regidarly ])rogressive manner without 
any injurious factors affecting grow^tii. The devel(){)nient of the aerial 
parts of the plants from duplicate plots varied greatly in some plots, 
and especially in the following pairs: NPK (Nos. 4 8 and 1 10); PK 
(Nos. 1 8 and 4 -10); K (Nos. 1-4 and 4 14); and (l.fiN) PK (Nos. 
2 4 and f) 14). The develo})ment w as more nearly alike in plants from 
duplicate plots that did not receive potash; that is, in N (Nos. 1-2 and 
4 10), NP (Nos. 1-0 and 4 12), and P (Nos. 1 3 and 4-15). This 
fact suggests that potash nutrition is a dominant factor in determining 
the great differences in the development of the plants in some of the 
duplicate plots; it may be related to the differences in the supply of 
water (>{) or to other factors associated with soil heterogeneity. 

Uel.vtion of Rate of CiKowtii the Karly Part of the Growth 

Period to Final Yield of Turers 

Table 2 gives the weights of the aerial ])arts and of the tubers on 
four different dates July 4, July 25, August 10, and August 24. Table 

gives the aenal deveJopment as an indication of the growth rate 
during the period from July 4 to July 25, together with the final 
yield of tubers. 

The parallelism within the plots of a tier is within a sufficient ap- 
proximation for a field experiment. This correlation may not always 
be found, although it has long beiui known from field observations 
that fertilizers ha ve a marked influence on the rate of growth of plants 
during the early part of their vegetative development. Barring in- 
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jiirioiis fiiciors lator in the season, the general appearance of crops 
(luring the early stages has been recognized by agronomists as affording 
a good basis for the prediction of yields. The impulse received at tlu' 
beginning of vegetative growth is characteristic of the mineral nutri- 
tion during the whole (H)urse of development and the yield often 
confirms this fact. Jlence, for coinjiarative studies, more confidence 
may be ])laced in the data for the rapidity of growth as an indication 
of the response to treatment than in the final yields themselves. 

Tablk 2. Dt'Vflopmenl of tops and of lahers, from potato plants receiving the 
standard and the incomplete, fertilizers 

I Frosh weiplils plant ] 


Tniiiliiiejit 1 
1 

Tier 

No. 

! Plot 
[ No. 

P<ir( Mill 

j .fijly 

•Inly 

Aiitr. 

10 j 

Auir. 

24 

1 


i 


(f Kilns 

Grains 

Grams 

Grams 

1 


2 

fAeriiiL 

59. 9 

102. 5 

311.3 

311.3 

1 


iTulM^rs.. .. . 

17.2 

01.3 

173.7 

• 273. 7 

1 


l(i 

/ Aerial ... 

42. 0 

151.3 

232. 5 

:»01.3 



n'ubors ... . - 

14 n 

41.2 

107.5 

27.5. 0 



10 

(Aerial ... 

111. 1 

42.5. 0 

402 5 

3.57. 5 

NPK . ...i 


rruber.s ! 

20. 9 

17.5.0 

272. 5 

1 400. 3 



/Aerial . i 

i 140 s 

.'•4)0. 0 

517.5 

.532. 5 

1 



ITnbers 

! 25, 3 

I 170.0 

1 330.0 1 

505 0 


1 


(Aerial 

lOH.O 

3(;o 0 

327. 1 1 

; 320. 0 

PK 



Vl'ubers.. . . 

25. I 

212.5 

310.0 ! 

1 480. 3 


JO 

(Aerial 

89. 0 

225. 7 

407.1 1 

425. 0 


<1 i 

1 Tubers . .. 

17.4 

122.9 

331.5 

.547. 5 


1 

- 

/Aerial.. 

85. 5 

325. 0 

451.3 

380. 3 

\K 

1 

1 ' 

\ Tubers . . 

/Aoriiil- . ... 

23.4 
5.1. 5 

97. 5 
3.55. 0 

27.5.0 
.501. 3 

4H1.2 
380. 0 



i n 


4 

1 Tubers 

12.4 

117.5 

278. 7 

330 3 



! (• 

/Aerial. 

93. 8 

300. 3 

273. 8 

380. 3 

\P. 1 

1 

/Tubers 

21. 7 

112. 5 

210.2 

4.57. 5 


12 

(Aerial . .. . . .. 

78 4 

307. 1 

240. 0 

388. 8 

1 

4 

rPuliens.. . - 

18. 0 

92.9 

100 0 

3.52. 5 




/Aerial.. 

1)0. 8 

230. 0 

281.3 

3.50, 3 

K 

1 

1 

\ Tubers i 

17.3 

74. 3 

213. 7 

4HJ 2 

4 

14 

/Aerial . . ..j 

31. 1 

94. 3 

10.5. 7 

170. 0 

1 

ll’ubers j 

13. 0 

05. 7 

140.0 

201 3 

I 



/ Aerial-, i 

75. 5 

190. 3 

240. ;{ 

200. 0 


1 ^ 

A 

1 Tubers . 

18. 5 

80. 2 

210 0 

302. 5 

■ - 


15 

/Aerial. .. | 

•W. 8 

1.57. 5 

1.53.8 

J2.5. 0 


1 

ITubers.. .. ..j 

17.8 1 

IU8. 8 

108. 7 

1 

227 5 


Tablk 3.- delation between rate of growth and final yields from plants receiving 
the standard and the incomplete fertilizers 


Treat niciit 


N PK. 
PK... 
NIC.. 
NP... 


P. 




Wciplit ad- 






ditioo to 




Tier 

Plot 

lUTlal por- 
tions, IKT 

C:ia.ss 

Final 
yield per 
plot 

Class 

No. 

No. 

plant, 

betwi'en 

order 

ordt‘r 



July 4 and 






July 25 






Grams 


Pounds 


/ 1 

2 

112.0 

7 

109 

7 

1 4 

16 

109. 3 

5 

88 

5 

/ 1 

10 

313.9 

] 

162 

2 

1 4 

8 

3.59. 2 

] 

195 

2 

/ 1 

K 

252.0 

2 

148 

4 

1 4 

10 

130. 7 

4 

208 

1 

f J 

7 

239. 5 

3 

163 

1 

i 4 

11 

301.5 

2 

174 

3 

/ 1 

1 0 

212. 5 

1 

124 

,5 

1 4 

12 

228. 7 

3 

140 

4 

/ 1 

4 

160.2 

5 

155 

3 

\ 4 

14 

6:1.2 

7 

70 

7 

/ 1 

3 

120.8 

0 

114 

6 

1 4 

15 

103.7 

6 

88 

6 
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111 this case, the coefficient of correlation between the final yield 
and the growth of tiie aerial parts between July 4 and July 25, com- 
])uted by the usual method, is -1- 0.785 ±0.0()92, which may be con- 
sidered highly sipiificant. 

The presentation of another magnitude - in this case growth rate — 
in addition to that represented by the final yields, is, from an agro- 
nomical standpoint, logically suiierior to the practice of blindly 
increasing the number of observations of yields from which to calculate 
the probable error. 

COMPOSITION OF LEAVIIS FROM PLANTS RECEIVING THE COMPLETE STANDARD 
FERTILIZER AND THOSE WITH EITHER ONE OR TWO OF THE ELEMENTS OMITTED 

The results of the analyses for N, P 2 O 5 , anti K 2 O on four sampling 
dates, expressed as perceiitage of the dry weight of material, are given 
in table 4 and are reiirescnted graphicaily in figure 1. 

4. — Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash content on different dates of the 
fourth leaf of potato plants receiving the. standard and the incomplete fertilizers; 
expressed on a dry-weight basis 


'J'raitment • 


NK 


1 i 


P,-- 


jMiner:.! nutrient 

.Inly 7 

.Inly 29 

Aug. 9 

Aug. 24 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

IN 

6. 12 

4. 42 

4. 16 

3. 64 

iMh 

. 401 

. M4 

.472 

.341 

IK2O. .. 

X 1)7 

2. 64 

2. 01 

1.77 

IN- - 

•1 7i 

4.11 

3. 76 

3. 40 

r* 2 <h 

. -12-1 

. f>02 

. 468 

, 362 

IK2O 

4. 4‘SH 

3. 139 

2, 636 

2. 161 


l.DH 

3, HK 

3. 62 

3. M 

P2O5 

. m 

. 609 

.482 

. 392 

Ik.o. 

n. 6KD 

4 337 

4. 697 

4. 34K 

IN 

4. 92 

1 . 36 

3. 62 

3. 23 

{fV.H.-- 

.«04 

. 642 

.460 

.398 


0. 907 

6. 129 

5. 000 

4. 961 

IN - - - 

4. 56 

3. 36 

3. 08 

2. 82 

{P2OS 

.024 

. 610 

.490 

.430 

IK 20 

0. 769 

6. 321 

6. 348 

6. 038 

|N 

4. 45 

3. 64 

3. 10 

2. 76 

P2O5 


.680 

.484 

. 370 

|K2<) 

0 . f)6l 

0. 193 

6. 062 

5. 3(K) 

|N 

5. 10 

4,03 

3.78 

3, 20 

P2O5 

.464 

.610 

. 462 

.362 

iKaOs 

6. 628 

6. 664 

6. 279 

6. 467 


5. 04 

4.31 

3.78 

3. 36 

IP2O5 

.412 

.498 

.420 

.332 

iKjO 

6. 790 

6. 968 

6.269 

6. 434 

IN... 

6. 14 

3. 87 

3.71 

3.36 



. 690 

.632 

.486 

. 390 


2. .6111 

1. 619 

1. 186 

1.086 


6. OK 

4.20 

3.78 

3.37 


, 66K 

.620 

.480 

.112 

IK2O 

4.632 

2. 035 

2. 170 

1.766 


4.61 

3. 87 

3. 39 

2. 78 

1P2()s-.- - 

.424 

. 640 

.464 

.370 

IK2O 

6. 31S 

6.217 

4.916 

6. 000 

IN 

4.10 

3. .60 

3.20 

2.66 

IP2O. 

.432 

. 462 

.432 

.328 

iKaO 

6. 317 

5. 232 

6.496 

5. 242 

IN 

4. 67 

3. 46 

3. 24 

2. 79 

P2«».. - 

. 692 

.621 

!520 

!450 

IK2O 

2.41 

1.64 

1.29 

l.il 

IN 

4.:io 

3. 38 

3. 06 

2.34 

SP20» 

. 648 

.512 

.614 

.444 

IKjO 

6. 16 

3. 488 

3.(H 

2. 36 


(jknehal Chah.\cteri8tics of the Graphs of Plots JIeceiving the Com- 
plete Standard Fertilizer and Those With Either One or Two of the 
Elements Omitted 

The differences between the foliar diagnosis of plants from plots 
receiving different treatments are much neater than between dupli- 
cate pairs receiving the same treatment (fig. 1). On soils much more 
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Figure 1. — Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash contents of the fourth leaf 
(dry foliage) of potato plants at four ^riods of sampling (a), and the weights of 
aerial pai^ and of tubers at corresponding dates (6) ^om plots receiving the 
standard and the incomplete fertilizers: tier 1; B, tier 4. 
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uniform than the soil of tliese experiments, it has, as already stated, 
been established that the foliar diagnoses of plants growing on plots 
receiving the same treatment, the yields of which are as nearly 
identical as can be expected under field conditions, coincide. 

In the present experiments the foliar diagnoses for nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid of plants on similarly treated plots are, in general, 
concordant, within a sufficdent approximation for field experiments 
(as compared with the differences existing between the foliar diag- 
nosis of plants receiving: different treatments). The divergences of 
the graphs for potash m many duplicate plots, however, are very 
great. This is the result of differences in topography, the exposure 
of the subsurface clay horizons being greater in some plots than in others. 
This was accompanied by great differences in the potash nutrition 
of the plants between certain duplicate plots, especially in the NPK, 
JMP, NK, K, and P plots. 

A preliminary examination of the results shows the following 
characteristics: 

Nitrogen . — In all plots of tiers 1 receiving nitrogen addition, the 
content in terms of the dry weight of the leaf is 5.00 percent (4.71 
in tier 4) or more on July 7, the first sampling date, and in all plots 
which did not receive nitrogen fertilizer applications it is 4.01 (4.45 
in tier 4) or loss. An increase in tlie content of N is reflected in all 
successive samplings in the leaves of plants which received nitrogen 
additions over those which did not. The nitrogen decreases with the 
age of the leaf in all cases. 

Phosphoric acld.^ -The phosphoric acid content of leaves from plots in 
tier 1 treated with superphosphate is 0.584 percent (0.548 in tier 4) 
or more on July 7, as compared with 0.404 percent (0.424 in tier 4) 
(ir less on iilots not receiving this fertilizer. 

The characteristic’ of the phosphoric acid graphs in all tiers is the 
attainment of a maximum on July 29 (second sampling date) on all 
plots which did not receive phosphate applications. This maximum 
IS not present in the leaves of any plot which received phosphate 
additions; it appears to be a temperature efle.ct and may lie masked 
in plots which received phosphate additions because of more rapid 
assimilation. The nitrogen graphs confirm this view, for whenever there 
is a rajiid assimilation of nitrogen, as in the plots which received phos- 
phate, a maximum in the phosphoric acid graphs is not present after 
the first sampling date. 

Potash.- The leaves of plants from all plots which received potash 
additions contain 5.318 percent (6.317 in tier 4) KgO or more on 
July 7, as compared with 3.97 percent (5.15 in tier 4) or less in plots 
which received no potash fertilizer. These relationships are main- 
tained throughout successive samplings. The potash decreases regu- 
larly with the age ol the leaf except that when insufficient nitrogen 
or phosphoric acid is present the latter accumulates in the leaf during 
the later stages of grow th. 

The effect factors of each element (N or P or K) are related to the 
presence of the othei-s in such a way that: 

(1) The omission of nitrogen from the complete fertilizer (S) has 
resulted (compare NPK and PK) in an increase in both the potassium 
and pliosphorus content of the leaf in tier 1 throughout the whole 
period, and in Uer 4 in an increase of the phosphorus through the 
first three periods, and of the potassium in the last three periods. 
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The omission of nitrogen from the complete fertilizer is accomj)anie(l 
by a retardation in the development of the aerial parts in both tiers 1 
and 4. 

(2) The omission of phosphorus from the standard complete ferti- 
lizer (S) is accomi)anied (compare NPK and NK) by an increase in 
the nitrogen and potassium content, but, as the slopes of tlie graphs 
indicate, with smaller utilization of both elements. 

(3) The omission of [lotassium frojn the complete fertilizer (S) 
is accompanied (compare NPK with Nl^) by a slight increase ir) the 
nitrogen and phosphorus content of the leaf throughout the period. 
.\ss()ciated with this is a generally slower development of the aerial 
parts and decrease in yeild of tubers. The omission of potassium 
lias resulted in a much lower content of potassium in plot 1 (i than 
in its duplicate, 4 12, resulting in much lower yields. 

KeaSONS EURjCoMPAKlNO THE FoLlAll DIAGNOSIS OF PLANTS On][Ka(’H PlOT WlTli 
That of Plants on the N Plot 

When th(‘ experimental ])lots were laid out in lOK) each tier con- 
tained live unfertilized check jdots, viz, ])lot 1 and each fourth plot 
following it. In 1923, however, and in succeeding years until 1932, 
th(^ check plots were fertilized uniformly with 2.(37 pounds of sodium 
nitrate and 0.25 pounds of 10 jiercent superphosiihate. A com- 
jiarison of the yields for the two jieriods 1918- 20 and 1021 22 (3) 
shows that the N plots, which were superior at first (1918 20) to the 
check plots, later became inferior to them (1921 -22). The foliar 
diagnosis of the ])lants on the N plots supplies the explanation. The 
j)rogressive addition of nitrogem has thrown the relationships of N, 
P./jr,, and out of balance, by reducing tln^. absor[)tiou of P and K. 

In the following analysis of data of tier 1, therefore, all of the plots 
from No. 3 to No. 10 will be compared with plot No. 2 of this tier, viz, 
the N plot, since this is the lowest yielding plot. Before doing so, the 
N plot (1- 2) will be disenssed in detail to illustrate the characteristic 
properties of the graphs (foliar diagnosis). It will be shown that the 
differences in foliar diagnosis between the differentially treated plots 
correspond to important differences in the mode of vegetative growth 
and of the development of tubers. 

Foliar Diagnosis op Plants on the N Plot as Illustrative of the Method 

OF Interpretation 

The graphs for the N plot represent the foliar diagnosis, as defined 
(p. 397), for N, PaOr,, and K 2 O of the Rural Russet variety for the year 
1935. The foliar diagnosis represents an analytical cdiaracteristic 
of the chemism or chemical state of the plants on the N plot (No. 2) 
of tier 1 at the moment of sampling the leaves. This chemical con- 
dition is based on the dry matter of the leaf without taking into 
consideration the weight of the dry material at each sampling or the 
number of leaves sampled from each plant. 

It is now clear from the definitions that no physiological signifii'-ance 
whatever can be attributed to the graphs of the N plot wlien con- 
sidered alone, but only in its relation to other plots. Hence, the 
graphs considered independently of all other field data and all other 
foliar di^noses have no physiological or agronomical significance. 

Certain inferences, however, may be drawn from the graphs of the 
N plot (1-2). For example, the foliar diagnosis of the plants on this 
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plot shows the lowest phosphoric acid content and the poorest assimila- 
tion of this element of any of the plots, and is accompanied by slow 
development of the plants; small, wrinkled, dark-green leaves; and 
low yield. Furthermore, these characteristics are reproduced in the 
duplicate N plot (4-16). 

COMPARISON OP THE GRAPHS OF THE DIFFERENTLY TREATED P1X)TS WITH THE 
CONTROL (N-TREATBD) PLOT* 

The following comparisons of foliar diagnoses and plant develop- 
ment in different treatments with that in N are based on graphs shown 
in figure 1 and on data presented in tables 2 and 4. The foliar diag- 
noses of plants on the plots in tier 1 are in general, and with a sufficient 
approximation for field experiments, reproduced in the respective 
duplicate plot in tier 4. Such divergences as exist are the result of 
soil heterogeneity. The same comments refer also to the foliar 
diagnosis of the plants of the plots in tier 2 as compared with their 
duplicates in tier 5. 


COAIPAIIISON OP THE N PK PloT (1 10) WiTH THE N PlOT (1-2) 


Nitrogen of NPK is lower than that of N throughout the period. 
The relative steepness of the slopes of the graphs (relative decrease 
with time) is greater in NPK during the early period (a decline of 1.10 
j)ercent for NPK as com})arod with 0.70 percent for N), indicating a 
gnuiter evacuation of nitrogen from the leaves of plants growing on the 
(complete fertilizer plot as compared with those on the plot receiving 
nitrogen alone. This relative excess of export over import is an indica- 
tion of greater demand by the jdant. 

The phosphoric acid graphs have neither the same position nor the 
same Jorm. The graph of NPK is much liigher than that of N on 
July 7 — 0.58 percent for NPK, as compared with 0.40 percent for 
N- and, whereas phosphoric acid continues to decline with time in 
NPK throughout the period, a maximum is shown on July 29 in N. 
Reference has already been made to tliis maximum in the plots which 
did not receive phosphate additions. The decrease from July 7 to 
^ percent, as compared with 0.19 percent 

m NPK. 


The potash graphs also are very unlike in form and position in these 
luots. I otash IS much higher in the leaves of plants growing on the 
coiuplete fertilizer plot throughout the whole period (the range is from 
6..)9 to 4.35 peiv,cnt for NPK and from 3.97 to 1.77 percent for N). 

the slope is veiy steep during the first period, but in 
1 K a reversal of direction takes place, resulting in a maximum on 

leaves of the plants growing on the 
1 4 received more potash than has been assimilated by the 

plant during the second period. 

differences is a mu(‘h more rapid and luxuriant 
monf i 1 complete develop- 
o^N Pk- U occurred Ijy the end of July. The yield of tubers 



plot-treatment symbol is used to refer to leaves 
Indicated by tbe symbol. 
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COMPAttlSON OF THE PK PloT (1-8) WiTH THE N PloT (1-2) 

The nitrogen in the leaves of PK is mucJi lower throughout the 
period than in N. The range is from 4.55 to 2.82 percent for PK and 
from 5.12 to 3.64 percent lor N. The form of the nitrogen graphs of 
these two plots also is unlike. 

It may be noted here that the nitrogen graph of PK is the lowest of 
all on fluly 7 and the range corresponds closely with that of K and P. 

Phosphoric acid in PK is higher throughout the period and its 
graph is similar in form to that of phosphoric acid in NPK. No 
maximum occurs in PK on July 29 as it does in N. 

Potash is very minii higher in PK than in N. The range is from 
6.76 to 5.04 percent for PK and from 3.97 to 1.77 percent for N. At 
the first sampling the relative values are as wide apart as 6.76 percent 
and 3.97 jau'cent. Tlie slope of the graph of PK begins to decrease 
during the se(‘-ond and tliird periods, showing that evacuation from the 
leaf is loss rapid than in N. 

Kolated to these different foliar diagnoses is a more rapid develbu- 
ment of the aerial portion of PK as compared with that of N, especially 
during the early period. 'I'he relative weights of tops per plant in PK 
and in N on July 25 are 360 g and 162.5 g, respectively. On August 24 
the relative yields per plant are 486 g and 274 g, respectively. 

ft is of interest to note that up to August 24 the yield of tubers per 
j)lant for PK exceiHls tliat of NPK, this sui)eriority does not continue 
as the linal yiedds from NPK are inucdi greater than those from PK. 

11i(*.se diff(M\‘iices are (lualitatively reproduced in tier 4. 

(-OMPAHISON OK THE N K FlOT (I 7) WlTIl THE N PlOT (1 2) 

Nitrogcui is somewhat lower and the slope is steeper in NK during the 
ixu’iod July 7 to August 24. The range is from 5.10 to 3.26 percent 
for NK and from 5.12 to 3.64 percent for N. 

The ]3hosphoric acid graphs resemble one another in form, but the 
graph of NK is liigher at the first and last sampling dates than that of 

N. The range is from 0.464 to 0.352 percent for the former and from 

O. 404 to 0.344 percent for the latter. The maximuni already si)oken 
of on July 29 appears in both, although it is higher in N. 

Potasli is very much higher in NK. The relative ranges are from 
6.63 to 5.46 percent for NK and from 3.97 to 1 .77 percent for N. ^ The 
form of the graphs also is very different. Thus, the graph of NK does 
Jiot descend regularly with time. After the second period the graph 
of NK reverses direction, indicating that the leaves are re(‘.eiving more 
potash than is being assimilated by the plant. 

Related to these differences in the foliar diagnosis, the development 
of tiio aerial parts and the yield of tubers arc much greater in NK than 
in N, The relative weights per plant of the aerial parts on July 4 are 
85.5 g for NK and 59.9 g for N, and on August 24, 386.3 g and 31 1 .3 g, 
respectively. The yield of tubers on August 24 is 481 .2 g for NK and 
273.7 g for N. 

Comparison ok the NP Pi40t (1-G) With the N Plot (1-2) 

Except for an insi^ificant difference at the first sampling date, 
nitrogen is lower in NP than in N. The range is from 5.14 to 3.36 
percent for NP and from 5.12 to 3.64 percent for N. The relatively 
greater slope of the graph of NP, especially during the period from 
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July 7 to July 29, indicates <^\vi\iar utilization of N and at a high 
level. 

Phosphoric acid is nearly oO percent greater at the first sampling 
date ill N? than in N. the range is from 0.59 to 0.40 percent for 
NP and onlv from 0.40 to 0.34 jiercent for N. A maximum does not 
occur on July 29 in N P as in N. 

Potash is much lower in Nl^. The range is from 2.53 to 1 .08 percent 
for NP and from 3.97 to 1.77 percent for N. The addition of phos- 
phate, tlien, has resulted in a decreased ahsorjition of potassium. 

The differemies shown in the foliar diagnosis have resulted in im- 
proved de\elopment of the aerial parts and of tubers of NP over those 
of N. On July 24 the relative weights of tops per plant are 306 g for 
NP as compared with 162 g for N ; and of tubers on August 24, 445 g, 
as compared with 273 g. The development and yield of the plants 
growing on plot 1-6, however, are beloW' those of NPK (1-10, 4-8), 
NK (17, 4 -11), and PK (1- 8, 4-10). 

(U)MPAm.SON OK TIIK. K PliOT (1 4) WlTH THK K PLOT (1-2) 

Nitrogen is lower throughout the season in K than in N. The range 
is from 4.61 to 2.78 percent for K and from 5.12 to 3.64 fiercent for N, 
and the slope is greater in K than in N. There is, tlierefore, more 
demand on the nitrogen of ])lants growing on the K plot, whicli is 
related to a low level of supply of this element. 

Phosphoric acid is somewhat higlier in K than in N, although the 
graphs of both plots ar(» similar in form. The ranges are from 0.424 
to 0.370 percent and 0.404 to 0.344 percent in Iv and N, respectively. 
Both have a maximum at the second sampling date on July 29. The 
graphs nearly coincide after the second period. 

Potash is very much higher in K than in N. The range is from 6.32 
to 5.00 percent in K and from 3.97 to 1.77 percent in N. The a cent 
of the graph of K during the third period (July 29 August 9) indicates 
an accumidation of potassium. This phenomenon was noted also in 
NK (in NPK accumulation occurs during the second period). 

Kelated to these difl’erences in the foliar diagnosis is a suj)enor 
development of the plants growing on the K plot. The relative 
w’eights of tops per plant on July 24 are 230 g for K and 162 g for N, 
and of tubers on August 24, 481 g and 274 g, respectively. 

Although the develo])ment of the aerial parts of the plants growing 
on the K ])lot is, as in the N plot, relatively slow at first, there is no 
decrease in the weight of tops as the plant ages as is the case in NPK, 
PK, NK, NP, and P. The weight of the tubers of PK increases 
rapidly after July 29. On August 10 the weight of tubers surpasses 
even that of NPK, but the superiority does not continue. 

Comparison ok the P Plot (1-3) With the N Plot (1-2) 

Nitrogen is much lower throughout the whole period in P than in N. 
Tlie range is from 4.57 to 2.79 percent for P and from 5.12 to 3.64 
percent for N . The forms of the graphs are similar except that the 
gradient is steeper in P from July 7 to July 29. The nitrogen graph 
of P coincides very nearly with that of K and with PK. 

Phosplioric acid is higlier (except on July 29) throughout the period 
in P. The ranges are from 0,59 to 0.45 percent and from 0.40 to 0.34 
percent for P and N, respectively. There is no maximum on July 29 
m P, 
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Potash is lower throughout the whole period iu P than in N. Tlie 
range is from 2.41 to 1.11 percent for P and from 3.97 to 1.77 percent 
for N . 

■ Related to these diirerences in the foliar diagnosis is a slightly im- 
proved growth of tops of plants growing on the P plots during the 
early period, after which both nitrogen and potassium become limit- 
ing factors. On duly 29 the relative weights of the aerial parts per 
plant are 196 g for P and 162 g for N, and the yields of tubers on 
August 24 are 302 g and 273 g for P and N, respectively. The P 
plot shows the poorest development of tops of any of the plots after 
fhily 29, but the yield of tubers, as already indicated, is higher than 
in the N plot. 

JtELATlON OF I>EVELOPMENT TO FOLIAR DIAGNOSIS OF FJ.ANTS REOKIVING DIF- 
FERENT CROeORTlONS OF N, AND KA) IN COMPLETE FERTILIZERS AND THOSE 
RECEIVING THE STANDARD APPLICATION 

The development of plants and the com])osition of the fourth leaf 
at the (liffenMit sainjiling dates in plots receiving different ])ro]K)r- 
tions of N, 1^)51 and K^d) in comjdete fertilizers are shown in tables 
f) and (), and in figure 2. 

Table . 5 . — lUwlopment of lops and of Inhers from potato plants receiving different 
proportions of nitrogeUf phosphoric acid, and potash in comphie fertilizers 
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C'OMP ARISON OK THE 0.5 (NPK) PlOT (2 J 1) WiTH THE NPK PloT (1 10) 

Nitrogen is lower throughout tlie period in 0.‘5 (NPK) than in 
NPK. The range is from 4.84 to 2.84 percent for 0.5 (NPK) and 
from 4.98 to 3.14 percent for NPK. 

Pliosphoric acid also is lower in 0.5 (NPK) except at the second and 
the last periods. The range is from 0.52 to 0.42 percent for 0.5 (NPK) 
and from 0.58 to 0.39 percent for NPK. 
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Table 6. — NitrogeUf phosphoric acidy and potash content on different dates of the 
fourth leaf of potato plants receiving different proportions of these minerals in 
compute fertilizers, expressed on a dry-weather basis 
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Potash is lower except in the second period in 0.5 (NPK). The 
range is from 6.1 1 to 3.92 percent for 0.5 (NPK) and from 6.59 to 4.35 
percent for NPK. Idie forms of the graphs are different. No ac- 
ciimnlation of potassium occurs after the second period in 0.5 (NPK) 
as in NPK. 

Corresponding to these differences in the foliar diagnosis is a much 
slower develox^ment of the aerial parts of 0.5 (NPK) during the early 
part of the season. The yield of tubers of 0.5 (NPK) is 8 percent 
below that of NPK. 

COMPAIUSON OF THE 2 (NPK) Plot (2-16) With the NPK Plot (1-10) 

Nitrogen is higher throughout in 2 (NPK). The range is from 
percent for 2 (NPK) and from 4.98 to 3.14 percent for 
N1 K. The forms of the graphs have the same characteristics in both 
plots. 

Phosphoric acid also is higher in 2 (NPK) except during the last 
period of growth. The range is from 0.68 to 0.35 percent for 2 (NPK) 
and from 0.58 to 0.39 percent for NPK. The relative steepness of the 
slope ol the 2 (NPK) graph shows that greater evacuation of phos- 
phorus has taken place, indicating better assimilation and at a high 

Potash is vciy much higher throughout the whole period in 2 (NPK). 
The range is from 8.77 to 6.45 percent for 2 (NPK) and from 6.59 to 
4.34 percent for NPK. 
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PLOT No 2 PLOT No 10 PLOT No 8 PLOT No 7 PLOT No 6 PLOT No 4 PLOT No 3 


109 (62 148 163 124 155 114 

YIELD (POUNDS) 



PLOT No.16 PLOT No,8 PLOT No 10 PLOT No II PLOT No 12 PLOT No 14 PLOT No 15 


88 195 208 174 140 70 88 

YIELD (POUNDS) 

Figuke 2. — Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash content of the fourth leaf (dry 
foliage) of potato plants at four periods of sampling (a), and the weights of 
aerial parts and of tubers at corresponding dates (&) from plots receiving differ- 
ent proportions of these minerals in complete fertilizers: -4, Tiers 1 and 2; Bg 
tiers 4 and 5. 
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The potash content of the leaves of 2 (NPK) is higher than that of 
leaves from any other plot. But it cannot at the present stage be 
determined whether this high potassium content in the leaves of 
pknts from plot 2 10 has resulted in any injury to development or 
yield. It is possible that the rapid loss of weight of tops referred to 
in the next paragraph is due to this cause. The fact that this loss 
does not occur in 0 2 where the potassium content is lower lends con- 
firmation to this view. But what would be the limit of potassium 
absorption above which injury would be shown and where the bound- 
ary of cessation of buffer action lies are not disclosed by this experiment. 

After July 29 both graplis reverse direction, but whereas that of 2 
(NPK) continues its ascent that of NPK declines. It is signifi(‘.ant 
that this ac(uimuIation of potassium o(*(*urs among the relatively high 
yielding plots only. 

Ktdated to these (iiirerences in the foliar diagnosis is a very luxuriant 
growth of tops in 2 (NPK), followed by a rapid loss in weight after 
August 10. The yi(dd of tubers has been increased 28 percent, 

CNjmi’auison ok thk (t.r)N) PK Plot (2 4) With thk NPK Plot (1-10) 

Nitrogen is a little higher in (l.fiN) PK than in NPK. The range 
is from 5.21^ to 8.10 for the former and 4.98 to 3.14 ])ercent for the 
latter. The fonns of the graphs, however, are much alike. 

Phosphoric acid is slightly higher in (1.5N) PK. The range is 
from 0.01 to 0.30 percent for (l.fiN) PK and from 0.58 to 0.39 percent 
for NPK. The forms of the graphs are somewhat similar. 

Potash is somewhat higher throughout the first two periods in 
( 1 .5N ) PK than in NPK. The forms of the graphs are quite different. 

Related to tluvse differences in the foliar diagnosis, the vegetative 
growth of plants on the (1.5N) I^K plot far surpasses that of plants 
on the NPK plot throughout the period, and the weights of tubers of 
the former on August 24 are greater than those of the latter. 

COMPAHISON OF THE N (l.OP) K PlOT (2 8) WlTlI THE NPK PlOT (1-10) 

Nitrogen is slightly lower throughout the period in N (1.5P) K. 
The range is from 4.84 to 2.80 percent for this plot and from 4.98 to 
3.14 percent for NPK. The forms of the graphs, however, are similar. 

Phosphoric acid is very much higher in N (1.5P) K during the first 
two periods, after which greater utilization in N (1.5P) K causes the 
graft to (lecend below that of NPK. The range is from 0.71 to 0.35 
percent for this treatment and from 0.58 to 0.39 percent for NPK. 
The relative steepness of the slope of N (1.5P) K indicates a better 
utilization of phosphorus than in Nl^K. 

l\>tash is higher throughout the period in N (I.5P) K. The range 
is from 0.97 to 4.07 percent, as compared with 0.59 to 4.35 percent for 
NPK. The forms of the graphs are somewhat similar, however. 

Related to tliesc difrerences in the foliar diagnosis is the fact that, 
although from July 4 to July 25 the vegetative growth and develop- 
inent of tubers are nearly identical in N (1.5P) K and NPK, vegeta- 
tive growth continues in the plants growing on the former plot whereas 
a loss of weight is shown in those on the Tatter. The yield of tubers 
is 8 percent greater in N (1.5P) K than in NPK. 
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Comparison of the NP(1.5K) Plot (2-] 2) With the NPK Plot (1-10) 

Nitrogen is a little lower (luring the first and fourth periods in 
NP(1.5K), ranging from 4.86 to 2.82 percent, as compared with 4.98 
to 3.14 peri'-ont for NPK, but the forms of the graphs are similar. 

The phosphoric. a<ud graphs almost (H)incide; they range from 0.59 
to 0.39 percent and from 0..58 to 0.39 percent for NP(1.5K) and NPK, 
resptH^tively. 

Potasli is very much higher in NP(1.5K) without, however, i*ea(*liing 
the level attained in 2 (NPK). The ranges are from 7.80 to (i.OO 
pcurent for NP(l.r)K) and from 6.59 to 4.35 percent for NPK. The 
forms of the graplis also are dilferent. Potash axicumulates in 
NP(1.5K) after the second period. 

Hclate(l to these differences is superior development of the aerial 
parts and tubers in NP(1.5K). 

Comparison of the Manure Plot (1-15) With the MPK Plot (1-10) 

Nitrogen is lower on the manure plot at the hrst sampling date and 
higher at the last date than in NPK; the ranges are from 4.65 to 3.28 
p('.rcent and from 4.98 to 3.14 percent, respectivoly. 

Phosphoric acid is much higher throughout the period in the leaves 
from the manure plot; the ranges are from 0.69 to 0.45 percent and 
from 0,58 to 0.39 percent for manure and NPK, respectively. 

Potash is higher at each date of sampling in the manure plot. The 
range is from 7.55 to 5.66 peirent for manure and from 6.59 to 4.35 
perc(int for NPK. Potash accumulation ocanirs during the last ])(u*iod 
(August 24) in the manure plot. 

Related to these ditferences is a much greater development of the 
plants on the manure plots which is noticeable even on Jidy 7 and 
which, with the exception of tlie second ])eriod, continues throughout 
the period. The yields of tubers per plant are 754 g in the manure 
plot and 466 g in NPK on August 24. 

NOTE ON THE T)EVP:L0PMENT OP^ THE PLANTS 

The development graphs of all plots are regularly ])rogrcssive and 
show no indications of any interfering a(*-cidcntal factors outside of 
those studied. Plants on duplicate plots hav^e not always devedoped 
in like manner. Between some of the duplicate's there are marked 
difl'erenc-es in both aerial parts and tubers, suggesting the influence of 
soil on the action of fc^rtilizers, 

SUMMARY 

Foliar diagnosis is defined as the composition, with respe(‘t to the 
dominant elements, of a leaf from a definite position (physiological 
age) on the stem at the moment of sampling. The fcdiar diagnosis 
of any parti(‘ular species during a given season's growth cycle will 
consist, therefore, in a sequence of chemical states in the selected leaf 
as determined by periodic analysis. The composition with respect 
to nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash is based on the dry material 
of the loaf without taking into consideration either the weight or the 
number of leaves sampled. 

The nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium content of loaves of the 
same physiological age, sampled periodically, from potato plants 

96981—38 2 
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grown on plots receiving different fertilizer treatments with respect 
to nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash have been studied in relation 
to the nature of these treatments and to the development of the 
plants. The characteristics are fully described. 

The addition of each of the dominant nutrient elements to the soil 
increased the content of the element in the leaves sampled, as com- 
pared with the content in leaves without applications of the element, 
whether the element was applied alone or in combination with one or 
both of the other elements. Utilization of any nutrient, however, was 
profoundly influenced by the presence in the fertilizer of other nu- 
trients, as illustrated by accumulation of potash in leaves from plots 
receiving potash fertilizer but with insufficient nitrogen or phosphorus. 

The content of nitrogen in the leaves is not related to the develop- 
ment of the plants; low phosphorus content and low utilization of this 
element are, however, associated with unsatisfactory development. 
Equilibrium between nitrogen and phosphorus throughout the season 
is assbciated with good development, as is also a maintained rapid 
utilization ^ potassium at a high level. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MUSKRAT DAMAGE TO CORN AND 
OTHER CROPS IN CENTRAL lOWA^ 

By Paul L. Errington 

Research assisiarU professor^ Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 

INTRODUCTION 

Despite the value of the muskrat (Ondatra clhethica) as a fur bearer, 
popular sentiment ref^arding tlie species is not always favorable. 
Many ])eople believe that it causes economic losses because of its 
feeding or digging proclivities. In central Iowa,, one of the chief 
sources of complaint against the muskrat is its occasionally destructive 
foraging in cultivated fields. Damage to farm crops by wild animals 
is likely to be overestimated, however, when it becomes conspicuo\is. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the prcvsent paper, wdiich is based upon a, 
study of muskrat food habits in intensively cultivated land, inay helj) 
(o a clearer evaluation of at least some types of local situations.* 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 

Basic data on the food habits of muskrats w^ere obtained from the 
summer of 1984 to the winter of 1937-38, largely through field obser- 
vations along watercourses wdthin a. radius of 20 miles from Ames, 
Iowa, or from Story (k)unty ajid the neighboring counties of Hamilton, 
Boone, Dallas, and Polk; su])plcmentary observations wwe also made 
in Wapello and Jefferson Counties in the southeastern part of Iowa 
and in Clay and Palo Alto Counties in the northwestern part. 

Kepresentative muskrat habitats ^ were chosen for study. These 
N'aried in nature from brooks and small drainage ditcluvs to marshlands 
and the fairly large Des Moines River. Stream habitats under ordi- 
narily intensive observation w’cre visited at intervals sufficient to 
detect evident feeding trends, influence of seasonal changes in vege- 
tation and water levels, and the coni})arative role of availability of food 
and individual preference in determining the feeding routine of musk- 
rats. When events of exceptional interest or significance wore found 
to be taking place, specific, habitats w^re visited daily or several times 
a week for necessary periods; otherwise, habitats were seldom visited 
more than on(?e a week. Pressure of work elsewhere or conditions un- 
favorable for field study sometimes necessitated temporary neglect of 
important habitats, but, on the whole, the same local areas wtu’e kept 
under observation during the 4 years of the investigation. 

The general procedure was to take notes on vegetation cut or eaten 
by muskrats on stream banks, on the food debris piled on or scattered 
around feeding places in or near the water, ajid on the material carried 
to burrows which were sometimes exposed by receding water or caving 

1 Received for publication March 18, 1938; issued S^tember 1938. .Journal Pai>cr No. J~S32 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experinieut Station; project No. 498. The work herein nicorrled wa.s conducted by Iowa 
State College in cooperation with the Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. Departinexjt of Agriculture, the 
American Wildlife Institute, and the Iowa Conservation Commission. 

2EKRINGTON, Paul L. habitat requirements of stream-dweltjng muskrats. North Amer. 
Wildlife Conf. Trans, 2:411-416. 1937. 
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of the ground so that one could look inside with the aid of a flashlight. 
WMlc this ex post facto “reading of sign” doubtless was accompanied 
by a certain amount of overlooking if not misinterpretation of field 
evidence, the accuracy of the method was checked whenever possible 
by other means. Occasionally, the examination of muskrat feces or 
stomach contents provided information of vtdue, but Jiiost useful ol 
all in clarifying dubious interpretations of “sign” was dii’oct observa- 
tion of the muskrats thejuselvos. 

Many times, muskrats were wuitched from distances of IT) to 40 feet 
when feeding or obtaining food. Details of procedure in selecting, 
cutting, digging, carrying, and eating of food items were recorded in 
field notes, and the sites of activity were often carefully scrutinized. 
On exposed feeding grounds still in use during the montlis of cold 
w’cather, snow trails of individual muskrats were followed and studied. 

FORAGING TENDENCIES OF THE MUSKRAT 

Muskrats, being animals of semia(|uatic habitats, typic.ally cut or 
feed upon aquatic or weedy vegetation growing in the vicinity of their 
retreats, but they may at times forage on higher ground some distance 
away. 

C^onsiderable feeding may occur in [lasture growths of hluegrass 
and white clover, in timothy, sw^eetclover, and alfalfa hayfields, and 
in fields of vsmall grain, but even when muskrat trails lo such places 
show regular traffic it is often hard to find much evidence (»f damage*. 
Ordinarily the animals forage lightly over an area of sevei'al hundred 
sepiare feet, but, on the other hand, places may be found near the edges 
of fields where muskrats have cut away entire stands of medium weight 
vegetation from irregular areas ranging in size from less than a s((uare 
foot to ])erhaps 15 or 20 scpiare feet. Muskrats have also been knowm 
lo make inroads on garden vegetables, but damage to farm crops in 
tlu* artais with which this paper deals seems virtually synonymous with 
damage to corn. 

Damage to corn may, too, be negligible or it may be locally severe. 
Much depends upon tlie accessibility of the cornfields to resident 
jiiuskrats and the habits that the animals develop. Muskrats (lo not 
like to leave the relative safety of water very far behind, and this 
automathially limits their zone of heaviest potential damage to the 
nearest corn rows. Once a muskrat learns to utilize corn plants or 
ears, it usually jirefers th(*se foods to otlnu's (‘urrently available, and 
to obtain them may expose its(4f to material hazards. During the 
winter of 1934 35, one farm dog was reported to have killed several 
muskrats that had been traveling a distance of over 200 yards from a 
creek to a (^orncrib. When such overland journeys are made to a 
specific destination, the muskrats tend to establish crooked but well- 
used trails which afford them the concealment or protection of road- 
side ditches, low-hanging trees, brush piles, or similar cover. Never- 
theless, corn rows wnthin 15 yards of the water are most likely to 
receive regular visits from muskrats. 

SEASONAL CHANGES IN HABITS OF CORNFIELD-FEEDING 
MUSKRATS 

111 winter, Jovva strcam-dw'elling muskrats are commonly confined 
rather closely U) their burrows and associated water, ice shelves, and 
snowdrifts. With the passing of (jold weather, early spring visits to 
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cornfields may be made either accidentally by wandering or venture- 
some individuals or seemingly with purposeful intent on the part of 
individuals that presumably have been there before. Ear corn may 
be found on the ground in some quantity — even after a field has beeii 
pastured and trampled by livestock — but less nutritious corn debris, 
including dry stalks, leaves, and husks, may also be carried to spring 
feeding places and eaten. 

During the next few weeks, the natural plant growth near the 
water furnishes more convenient and attractive food, and there may 
be no sign of renewed activity in the cornfields until about the first 
week of July or later. By this time, the corn yilants in central Iowa 
may be 3 or 4 feet high, and seem considerably more succulent and 
])alatable than much of the natural vegetation available to the musk- 
rats. The stalks are usually cut between 3 and 12 inches from the 
ground and, in places thouglit to be visited by lone muskrats, the 
rate of cutting has been only one or two per day. The whole upper 
part of the cut plant may be carried to a regular feeding place at the 
wat(u*’s edge, or much feeding may be done in the cornfield at the site 
of cuttings. Tlie canes seem especially relished by the muskrats 
ami the upper leaves least so. 

The cony ])lants that are about (> feet high by the middle of July 
are cut in limited amounts, and haphazard or desultory gnawing may 
weaken a number of others and eventually cause them to fall. The 
inhuest of the muskrats in vegetative portions of corn plants some- 
times diminishes in late flidy, and prior to the roasting-ear stage there 
may be scant evidence of current activity in the cornfields. 

Roasting ears in the second half of August, however, may constitute 
a rnaior attraction. While many muskrats take ears from leaning 
or fallen stalks or reach up as high as 15 inches for them, there may 
be wholesale cutting of stalks for ears by other individuals or groujrs 
of individuals. Commonly, the ears are cut loose at the base and 
carried away, though an occasional ear may be eaten from below as 
it hangs from its stalk. Aside from ears dropped in trails and in the 
water in front of the entrances of the burrows, there may be little 
external sign of most of the ears taken; but caved-in sections of bur- 
rows and similar retreats may reveal ears and mixed corn debris, so 
it is ])robable that the bulk of the material goes underground for safer 
consumptioTy if not for actual storage. Ears found about muskrat 
retreats at this season, whether in plain sight on land or in water or 
retrieved from burrows or tile openings, show all stages of feediryg, 
from specimens with most of the husks inta(‘4 to those with not 
only husks and kenicls gone but also large pieces of cob. 

With the ripening of the corn in September, cutting of stalks for 
ears may persist locally, but according to observational data in hand, 
on a decreased scale. There may be continued heavy or accelerated 
traffic into the cornfields for ears on fallen stalks or lying free on tlie 
ground. From ripening time until the water courses freeze over, the 
most general foraging in cornfields is noted. Ripened ears, like those 
in the roasting-ear stage, are usually taken into the burrows. The 
evidence suggests that corn ears stored or accumulated in the bur- 
rows comprise a very important item in the winter diet of many 
muskrats, even after the material becomes soggy and stale. 

After “freeze-up,^’ some muskrats, for no known reason, persist in 
visiting cornfields long past the time that other muskrats have 
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ceased to come out, or they resume outside activities during thaws. 
Others, such as those living in burrows exposed by the drying up of 
marshes and stream beds, may through necessity and regardless of 
the weather, forage daily in the open, in which event cornfields may 
be particularly inviting to them. Still others may wander about the 
countryside, establishing themselves in farmyards, comcribs, corn 
shocks, or simply living where they can; muskrats thus abroad in 
midwinter find little in corn fields except dry stalks rejected by 
cattle, but they eat these in the absence of anything better. 

During dry yeiirs, muskrats evicted from their accustomed habi- 
tats may actually improvise winter quarters in the cornfields. These 
quarters vary from flimsy temporary nests lined with dry grass and 
husks to large diy-land lodges constructed of stalks, weeds, mud, and 
other portable though substantial materials. One farmer reported 
finding about a bushel of ear corn in one cornfield habitation that he 
opened. 

EVALUATION OF AN EXTREME INSTANCE OF MUSKRAT 
DAMAGE TO CORN 


The most conspicuous damage from muskrat feeding that was noted 
during the investigation occurred along a- half-mile stretch of drainage 
ditch southwest of Story City, lowa.^ Since destructive raiding into 
adjoining conifields appeared to be a regular annual phenomenon, the 
ditch and environs were kept under careful observation througliout 
1937. 

In that year corn was planted in three fields bordering almost one 
entire side of the ditch ; on the opposite side of the ditch was a closely 
grazed pasture, a field of mixed oats and barley, and a potato field. 
The ditch itself was about 5 feet wide at the bottom and about 8 feet 
below the level of most of the surrounding land, but it often contained 
only an interrupted series of shallow puddles without water enough 
for a steady flow. The dirt from excavation had been piled on both 
sides of the ditch in parallel ridges. The ditchbanks were fairly well 
protected from grazing by livestock, and the vegetation was princi- 
pally of grasses with growths of Compositae, Polygonaceae, Cypera- 
ceae, and iniscellaneous weeds. 

The spring breeding population of muskrats was not determined 
with certainty, but there were four main foci of activity along the 
half .mile of ditch at two of which young animals or tracks and feces of 
young animals could be seen later in the season. Young muskrats 
appear to remain quite close to their natal localities after weaning,^ 
so a resident breeding population of two, and perhaps four, pairs of 
adults seemed probable. Carcasses of 39 muskrats trapped in No- 
vember 1937 from the ditch, and mostly from the half mile under 
observation, proved to be of those of 3 adult males, 2 adult females, 
and 34 young of the season.^ By November, the population along 
the half mile of ditch was largely concentrated in two sets of burrows; 
according to the trappers, the more extensive set yielded about 20 
muskrats without having been completely trapped out and the other 


5 NEW sec. 2*2, T. 86 N., Ti. 24 W., St( 3 ry County. 

* Erhington, P\rL L., and Euuinuton. Carolyn Storm, experimental taqoinu of young musk- 
• Jour- Manauement 1 (3-4):49-61, illus. 1937. 

The Iowa inuskrat Investigations have brought forth no evidence ot young muskrats l)enoniing sulll* 
ciently mature to breed in the same season in w'hich they are bom. See the foUowinc; Krrinqton. Paul L. 
THE RREEDINU season OF THE MUSKRAT IN NOKTiTtt'RST IOWA. Jour. Mammal. 18:833-337. 1937; and the 
reference dted in footnote 4. 
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yielded a total of 7. This should indicate a pro trapping fall popula- 
tion close to 40 individuals, made up for the most part of the adults, 
and increase of from 2 to 4 pairs, if the sex and age ratios of the ditch- 
caught muskrats are representative of the animals resident along the 
half mile under observation. Incidentally, the ratio of young animals 
to adults given above is the highest recorded in the course of 4 years’ 
study. 

From March 7 to 16, 1937, evidence was found that muskrats had 
visited cornfields nearby and fed on ear corn at the water’s edge. 
Some feeding on ear corn was noted as late as April 14, after which the 
animals seemed to find the cornfields less profitable foraging than the 
vegetation-grown ditchbanks. Thereafter, no sign of renewed activity 
in cornfields was detected until the new corn plants were of substantial 
size. 

By July 14 and 15, considerable evidence of muskrats cutting down 
corn plants couhl be seen in the t^ee cornfields bordering the half mile 
of ditch. At this time, the cutting was judged to have started more 
than a week previously in some places and less than a week in others. 
A counted total of 144 corn plants had been cut up to July 15. Be- 
tween July 15 and 30, stalks were being cut at rates ranging from 6 to 
1 1 per day and averaging about 2 per day for each of the four main foci 
of activity. 

A marked increase of foraging in the cornfields occurred in mid- 
August and this had reached its apparent height by August 20. It is 
not clear whether this was due to the attractiveness of the ear corn, 
now at the roasting-ear stage, or to the adults having been joined in 
their foraging by the larger of the young. Some of the young were 
doubtless between 3 and 4 months old and nearly as large as small 
adults. In July, young animals were observed feeding chiefly on 
natural vegetation in or near the water, but there is no reason to 
believe that the larger ones were not venturing out to help themselves 
to the roasting ears. The technique of the muskrats in procuring the 
ears, however, seemed to be that of strong and experienced animals. 

Most of the roasting ears were taken from the four main feeding 
areas where there had been cutting of corn plants earlier in the summer. 
In two of these, the muskrats took oars principally from leaning or 
fallen stalks and did little cutting; in the other two, cutting of stalks 
for ears was noticeable on an extensive scale and, on August 25, at the 
rate of about 40 per day. The total number of cut stalks counted up 
to August 20 was 1,304. 

No thorough examinations of the affected cornfields were made 
from August 25 to September 19, but by the latter date, cutting of 
stalks for ears had greatly decreased with the ripening of the corn 
about 2 weeks before. Stalks evidently cut since ripening totaled 115. 
These added to an estimated 40 per day for perhaps 15 days subse- 
quent to August 20, plus those cut before August 20, would give 
something like 2,000 cut stalks by September 19. 

From this time on to November 4, the cutting and foraging of most 
of the muskrats was centered in an area in the corner of one of the 
cornfields. The area of intensive exploitation increased from 222 
square yards on September 19 to 718 square yards by November 4; 
the few stalks left standing were estimated to be about the same in 
number as those out outside, so, for practical purposes, the com in the 
area cut over should be roiighly the equivalent of that taken by the 
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muskrats. Tlic increase of 496 square yards in cut area amounts to 
the destruction of 364 hills. One hundred eightv-two hills averaged 
3.1 stalks, and this would give a total of 1,128 stalks cut by the musk- 
rats since September 19, or an average of 24.5 per day for 46 days. 
Elsewliere along the half mile of ditch, muskrats visited the corn- 
fields principahy for ears on the ground, including those overlooked 
by men picking corn. 

Subsecpient damage was ascertained with less accuracy. The 
trappijig season opened November 10, and the muskrats using the 
trails were soon caught. A few days later, the weather turned cold 
enough to put an end to the cornfield visits of the remaining muskrats 
for the rest of the fall. It seems reasonable to assume that the musk- 
rats averaged 8 days of foraging after November 4. On the pro-rata 
basis of 24.5 stalks cut per day, about 188 additional stalks would be 
cut for ears before the death of the animals or the completion of the 
corn picking terminated destructive tvpes of feeding aidivitv in the 
cornfields. 

To recapitulate: A total of about 3,300 cornstalks cut from July to 
the middle of November 1937, constituted th(' recognized muskrat 
damage to corn in three fields adjacent to the half mile of drainage 
ditch. Two hundred stalks examined at random in the Helds bore 171 
ears (including IS nubbins), which would make the 3,300 cut corn- 
stalks equivalent to the loss of over 2,800 ears of corn; at the average' 
weight, of 7.35 ounces ])er ear obtained from a, random sample of 81 
ears, 2,800 ears would represent a loss approaching 18.4 bushels of 
corn chargeable to the resident muskrat population. 

The price of 1937 corn in Story (\)unty was $0.39 per bushel oji 
November 15,^^ and fur buyers were olfering locally about $0.60 flat 
rate for muskrat pelts. Wliile the actual sums received from both 
corn and muskrat pelts w^ould vary with circumstances and with the 
judgjiient of the sellers, at the above ratio of prices the $16.20 fur 
value of the 27 muskrats trapped is over twice the $7.18 knowm corn 
loss. 

Even if one arbitrarily added $3 or $4 to the computed corn damage 
to cover the l()ss of ears taken by muskrats without cutting stalks— 
which really did not appear to have economic significance in tJiis in- 
stance - the total damage to the corn would still be low^r than the 
fur returns from the lialf mile of ditch. It is, of course, true that the 
farmers losing corn are not necessarily the persons to profit from the 
sale of th<'. trapped ])elts, though to do so is often within their choice. 

DISCUSSION 

During 1937, in particular, a concerted effort was made to evaluate 
muskrat, damage to farm crops in the fields bordering about 1 1 miles 
of watercourses, exclusive of minor windings of channels. Dry 
weather in late summer and early fall evicted muskrat populations from 
some stretches of stream bed, but it is not thought that this reduced 
the number of animals enough to result in appreciable lessening of 
foraging in (Cornfields still accessible. On the contrary, the drought 
may be said to have intensified muskrat activity at increasing distances 
from their regular (juarters. 


Couuty agricultural agent reports. 
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Observations were made in 20 fields of corn within convenient reach 
of habitats occupied by muskrats in 1937. Of these, only the three 
adjacent to the half mile of drainage ditch described in this paper con- 
sistently suffered damage, but, in one other case, the autumn traffic 
for ears on fallen stalks was sxivh that perhaps 30 or 40 (uirs could be 
seen at one time on the river bottom in front of a well-used system of 
burrows. 

Twelve of the twenty-six cornfields showed evidence of light or very 
moderate use, and 10 were ai)parently not used at all by muskrats. 
Moreover, the great majority of central Jowa cornfields are not nearly 
so accessible to muskrats as the 2() under observation. 

As a rule, foraging by muskrats occurs year after year in much the 
same local areas. Fields intersected by drainage ditches are ])articu- 
larly susceptible to damage by muskrats living hi the vicinity; fields 
surrounding marshes are least troubled, possibly because of the abun- 
dan(‘e of favored foods usually present in natural marshy habitats. 

SUMMARY 

Data on food habits of muskrats ij) central Iowa were gathered from 
the summer of 1934 to the winter of 1937-38. Much the same areas 
were ke])t und(‘r observation during the entire period of study, and 
these were representative of intensively cultivated farm land adjacent 
to muskrat strt^am habitats of various types. i)amage to farm crops 
through the foraging of muskrats was confined almost exclusively to 
corn in fields close to wuitercourses. 

IMie heaviest damage to corn recorded during the investigation 
occurred in three fields adjacent to a half mile of drainage ditch in 
Story County, The situation here was observed in some detail 
throughout 1937, and the visible loss in yield because of muskrats 
was apjmiised at $7.18 (e(|uivalent of 18.4 bushels at $0.39 as of 
November 15). The current market value of the muskrat pelts 
taken by trap})ers from corresj)onding parts of the ditch w^as $10.20 
(27 pelts at $0.00 flat rate). 

Of 20 cornfields bordering about 1 1 miles of muskrat-occupied 
watercourses in 1937, only 1, in addition to the 3 Jiear the drainage 
ditch, showed clear evidence of damage; the other 22 either w^ere not 
used at all by muskrats or were used so slightly that the losses were 
immaterial. 




TOXIC AND REPELLENT PROPERTIES OP SOME INOR- 
GANIC AND ORGANIC COMPOUNDS AND MIXTURES 
IN GRASSHOPPER BAITS ‘ 

By C'liARLEH H. Bichardson, research professor, and Kdwjn J. Setferle, research 
assistant, Entomology and Economic Zoology Section, Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station 2 

INTRODUCTION 

This investigation forms a part of a project which has continued in 
Iowa for a number of years, some of the results having been published 
in 1932 (/>) '^ and 1933 {10). The practical objective has been a 
poison less toxic to human beings and domestic animals than sodium 
arseiiite yet equally effective on grasshoppers, readily available, 
and low in cost. Attention has also been given to repellent action 
and to other phenomena of toxi(‘nlogical interest, for it is recognized 
t.liat a compound even mildly toxic or repellent to such resistant 
insects as grasshoppers might be valuable in the control of less resistant 
species. 

Trevious studies in this series were concerned with the rather precise 
estimation of the dosage of a few poisonous comj)ounds; in this in- 
vestigation, an attempt has been made to survey the toxic and repel- 
lent properties of a much larger niimber of inorganic and organic 
chemicals. 

The ex])eriments wore made at Ames, Iowa, during the period from 
June 1 to August 12, 1937. 


MATERIALS 

One Jnmdrcd and ten compounds and mixtures were tested in 
bran-water baits during the season. Unless otherwise stated in table 
1 , all the inorganic compounds were of chemically j^urc or reagent grade. 
Some of United States Pharmacopoeia grade are so indicated. Most 
of the organic chemicals were of the highest grade obtainable from 
reliable manufacturers. Some, however, were of a technical grade 
as shown in the table. The nature of the mixtures is described briefly 
in footnotes. 

The bran, wliich formed about half the weight of the finished bait, 
was a (dean, flaky, commercial product milled from wheat. 

The test insects were adults of the lesser migratory grasshopper 
{Melanoplus mexicanufi mexwanus Saussuro). They were captured in 
western and southern Iowa, kept in large cages, and fed daily on fresh 
com foliage. The insects to be used in the tests were held in the 
laboratory overnight without food. 


> Received for publication March 18, 1938; issued September 1938. Journal Taper No. J-536 of the Iowa 
Agricultural ExiJeriment Station; project No. 137. 

2 The writers ore indebted to L. E. Mills of the Dow Chemical Co., to Dr. .1. L. Horsfall of the American 
Cyauamide Co., to Dr. R. C. Roark of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, and to Dr. W. H. 
'I'isdale of DuPont de Nemours &. Co. for certain chemicals; and to Jean Austin for able assistance. 

® Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 432. 
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METHOD 


The bait consisted of 10.0 g of bran, 9.8 cc of distilled water, and 
0.2 e of the compound or mixture, the coucentration of the latter 
ingredient being tlKUTfon^ I ])ercent by weight. Iiisoluble solids, if 
not already in a finely divided coiidition, were pound to a line powder 
before they were ineoriiorated in tlie bait. \\'ater“Soluble substanc'es 
were dissolved in tlie water before it was mixed with the biari. Ihe 
bait was held in covered containers which were opened only when a 
(juantitv of it was remo\'ed for the tests. . i j. /• 

The inetliod of administering the bait was modified somewhat from 
that previously desciibed (.9), for it was found that Afelanoplus rn, 
7 nexleann,!< was more active than the s])e(‘ies hitherto emjiloyed, fre- 
(jiiently upsetting tlie bait containers when attempts were inacje to 
feed tlie insect in large moist chainbers. The modification consisted 
in weighing about 0.5 g of the moist bait in a small, tared container 
iinwie of ])araffined paper with a hole in one edge by which it was 
suspended from a hook on the beam of the balance. The container 
was thrust toward the stoppered end of a large glass tube which was 
always maintained in a horizontal position. A narrow strip of screen 
wire })rovided the tube with a floor which caught and helti the bait 
])articles somet imes spilled by the insect. A ])reviously weighetl grass- 
hopper was carefully introduced into the o])en end of the tube which 
was then closed with a cork stopper. A wad of moist ccllucotton, 
fastened to this stojiper, supjilied moisturt* to the air in the tube. 
The change in moisture content of the bait during the feeding jieriod 
was determined, and found to be within the limits of precision of the 
method. When feeding t*eased, the insect was removed to a small 
screen cage wlicre it was observed at intervals until death; or, if ap- 
parently unaffec’ted, for a period of 72 hours. 

Two standard baits were administered throughout the experimental 
period to grasshoppers taken from the same populations that furnished 
individuals for the other tests. The standard baits were: (1) A bran- 
water bait (10.0 g of bran and 10.0 cc of water) on which 50 insects 
were fed during tlie jieriod; (2) sodium arsenite bait (10.0 g of bran 
and 10.0 cc of an acpieous solution containing 0.2 g of As 20 a as 
Nall^AsOd fed to 00 insects during the same period. The latter 
mixture contained aiiproxinuitely the same concentration of sodium 
arsenite calculated as As / >3 as that employed in Iowa during the 
grasshopjier-control campaign of 1937. Molasses was not used in 
these baits; it is now practically excluded from tlie baits employed in 
large-scale ])oisoning in the Middle West. 

A test (‘onsisted of 10 grasshoppers fed individually, of which 5 were 
inales and 5 femah^s in order to equalize possible sex differences. 
Since about 1 in each sample of 10 cnntrol insects fed the bran-water 
standard died from natural causes,^ the test was usually repeated on 
another sainjde of 10 insects if 2 or more individuals died in the first 
sample. 

The criteria of effect of the added compounds or mixtures were: 
(1) Net moan mortality obtained from the formula (a:-“i/)100//, 
in which x rejiresents the mean percentage of insects alive 72 hours 


< Thp actuiil mortalit y for tho control insects was 12 percent. In 312 insects fed fresh corn foliaco durlntt 
the expcrinu'ntal penocl, a smaller proportion, ,'>.4 jH'nxiut, (lied of natural caus(\s. Normal mortality was, 
tliercfonj, moderate jn the populations from which the test insects were drawn. 
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after feeding ad libitum on the bran-water standard, and y the mean 
percentage alive after feeding on the experimental bait; (2) mean 
survival time, the mean interval in hours from cessation of feeding 
until death, death being the failure of the insect to respond by move- 
ment to pinching of the tarsi or palpi with forceps; (3) mean bait 
consumption, the moan quantity in grains of bait eaten; (4) mean 
feeding time, tlu^ mean interval in minutes from lieginning to cessation 
of feeding; and (5) milligram/grain, the mean (juantity of coirqio.und 
or mixture in the consumed bait calculated as milligrams per gram of 
body weight of the insect. 

THEORETICAL COMBINATIONS OF MORTALITY, BAIT CONSUMP- 
TION, AND FEEDING TIME 

In a series of data liased on mortality with respect to a nontoxic food 
substance, there are only two combinations involving mortality, 
namely, a series without mortality and a series in which mortality is 
liresent. On the other hand, data on bait consumption from insects 
fed ad libitum may b(^ grouped into three combinations expressing 
levels of bait intake with respect to the standard ; that is, consum[)tion 
higher, the same, and lower than that of the standard. Data on 
feeding time from insects fed in the same manner, likewise, may be 
|)laced in thre(‘ groups; namely, time longer, the same, and shorter 
than that on the standard. There are then 2 [lossible mortality series 
and 9 possible combinations within each series, or a total of LS theo- 
retical combinations of mortality, bait consumption, and feeding time. 

In the tabular arrangement of these theoretical (‘ombinations, given 
below, .U indicates mortality, CMiait consumption, and Tfeeding time, 
w hereas the levels arc* indicated by /c, s, and /, signifying, rcvsjiectively, 
greater than, the same or similar to, and Ic'ss than thc^ standard. 

Mfi, Mortality gr(;aior than that of the staudarcl food siihstaiicc*: 

ChTh, Very attractive toxic baits; eaten slowly. 

ChTa, Very attractive toxic baits; eaten in normal tiim^. 

(^hTl, Very attractive toxic baits; eaten voraciously. 

(JsTh, Not markedly distasteful toxic bails; eaten slowly. 

(\sTSf 1'oxic baits; consumption and feeding timii like standard. 

CfsTl, 1'oxic baits; consumption normal, but eaten raj)idly. 

(UTh, Rej)ellcnt toxic l)aits; oaten slowdy. 

ClTSf Toxic baits; consumption small, but eaten in normal time. 

ClTl, Toxic baits; consumption small, but eaten in a short time. 

Mfi, Mortality not greater than that of the standard food substance; 

ChThy Very attractive baits; eaten slowly. 

ChTsj Very attractive baits; eaten in normal time. 

ChTl, Veiry attractive baits; eaten voraciously. 

CsTh, Attractive baits; consumption normal but eaten slowly. 

CsiTtiy Attractive baits; consumption and feeding time like standard. 

Cs77, Attractive baits; consumption normal, but eaten rapidly. 

ClTh, Repellent iiontoxic baits; consumption small, but eaten slowly. 

ClTSf Repellent nontoxic baits; consumption small, but eaten in normal time. 

CiT/, Repellent nontoxic baits; consumption small, but eaten in a short time. 

RESULTS 

The results are arranged in table 1 according to the combinations 
just discussed. Compounds which gave net mean mortalities of less 
than 15 percent are considered doubtfully toxic at the concentration 
employed. 
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Table 1.— Effect on grasshoppers of compounds and m,%xtures in bran baits 


Compound or mixture in iwiil 


1’hftorelical 
fombiimtion > 


Mean 
bait 
con- 
sum j)- 
tion 


Mean 
feeding 
time 3 


Bran- water standjird (no added ehemical .i 


Grams Minutes 
0.03S ]7 


substance). 

Zine phosidiido (9S.7 penent /iiji'i*) 

1'hidlou.s suijiliato - 

Amrnoniuii] fluoride 

Poia.ssium fluoride (K K.2II?0) - 

Arsenic trioxide 

Arsanilic acid - 

Mercurous chloride - 

Crystal \ ioiet (dye content 1)4 iHiroent) 

Diphou'l 

Arninoniun? l)!fluoride (NILF.H F). -- 

Zinc arsonite (tecii.) 

Sodium arsenite (NaH 2 As().i) 

Mapnesiuiu carbtXDato 

Sodium benzoate - 

Zinc cy nnamide (tech.) . _ — 

Barium fluoride 

Calcium fluoride. 

Chromic oxide 

Antimony iMsntoxide., 

Antimony potassium tartrate (C. S. B.) 

Bismuth trioxide 

Lead benzoate — 

l.road chromate 

Magiie.slum acetate (Mg (C 2 Hn 02 ) 2 ..rll 20 j... 

Potassium permangana te - 

Stannous chloride (SnCb. 21120) 

Acetone .sodium bisulphite 

Hexucldofobtmzene . . 

Triphonylmothane 

Tripheny Iguanidine. 

Ammoniuin oxalate. . 

Antimony trioxide 

Barium chromate . 

Bismuth oxychloride. . 

Bismuth .subcarlxmatc 

Bismuth .subnltraie 

Jloricacid 

Cadmium chloride 

(’admiuin nitrate (Cd (N08)2.1H2()J-. . 

Cadmium oxide 

Cadmium .sulphate (3CdS04.SH2()) 

Calcium carbonate. ... 

l/cad borate (Pfi (BOj);'. 1120). . . . , 

Magnesium chloride (MKt’lj.GlljO) . .. .. 
Magnesium citrate . .... 

Magnesium fluoride. . . , . 

Magnesium oxide .. 

Magnesium oxalate (MgC2O4.2Il20) 
Magnesium phosphate [Mgj(P04)2.4H2O).,. 
Miignesitim sulphate, 12 percent (O. S. P.) 

• (Mgfi04.7H2()). 


MhChTh- 
MhCsTh .. 
MhCsTf.. 
do. . 


.. do..... 

... do 

...do..... 

do 

(io.. 


MhC- Tl. 
MhClTs 
MhClTt.. 
MsChTh. 
...do.... 

do 

MsChTs. 
do 


do . .. 

MsCsTh, 

do — 

do. ,. 

do , . 

do . . . 

. do .... 
... do.... 

. - do 

do ... 

do 

. do 

do. , . 

Ms( sT'}.. 

. . do 

- .do . . 

do. 

do 
do.. 
<lo.. 
do,. 


... do... . 

. do .... 

. do 

.. do 

-do 

.. -do.. 
do. . 

. -do 

-do 

---•io 

. --do 

-.-do 


**. nr>r> 

.046 
. 030 
*. 040 

.oso 

. 030 
. 030 
. 033 
.03H 
. 02S 
022 
014 

**.060 I 

I 

**.050 
**.057 I 


**.052 

.037 

.016 

.Oil 


*.04S 
*.052 I 
.03K j 
.030 
. 0>1 ! 
♦.04K I 
.014 I 
020 I 
.Ol.*^ I 
.03K : 
.033 
. 044 
.030 
. 037 
.031 
. 030 


. 033 


. 042 
. 032 
♦. 010 
.Otl 
. 035 
. 042 
. 032 
.028 


•*34 

**26 

13 
15 
iO 
20 
18 
20 
20 

**10 

14 
**H 

♦*.38 

**3S 

**34 

10 

*22 

17 

**34 i 

**24 

**25 

**3I 

♦*24 

**‘>4 

**2I 

**23 

**,M 

**2.'-, 

**30 

**30 

20 

1(> 

21 

16 

21 

20 

*22 

16 

10 

20 

16 

16 

• 2 .''. 

16 

21 

♦23 

*23 

20 

22 

16 


Manganous .sulphate (MnH04.2lT20) 

Potassium broniate ,. 

Potassium chrome alum . 

Potassium fcrricyanide 

Potassium ferrocyanldo (kiFi'CCNlo.SHoOJ 

Potassium iodide 

i’otasvsium methyl sul|»hato 

Sodium inflate 

Soilium liiury] sulplmte. I 

Sofllurn sulphide (NaiS.OH -O).. 

Sulphur 

Crotonic acid "" 

Tri thiometh yleno 

Copiwr cyanamide (tech.) 

?)- Ami nophenol 

o-Cyclohexylphenol .. . 1 ” 

p-Cyclohexylphenol 

Sodium phenolsulphonato (U. S. P.) 

Tri-o«cresyIpho.sphate 

Re.sorcinol (U. 8 . P.) 

a-Naphthol 


—do 

...do 

...do. 

...do 

...do . 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

- do 

...do 

...do 

...do .. . . 

—do 

—do 

—do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

—do 

— do 

.—do * 


.a'io 

.040 
. 039 

.o:i4 
*. 060 
047 
*063 
.028 



.037 
.046 
.032 
. 037 


.(W7 

.027 


19 
18 

20 
22 


20 

21 

22 

*11 

21 

14 

16 

20 

17 

25 

17 

21 

*22 

*11 

14 

21 

22 


See footnotes at end of i aide. 


Milli- 

gram/ 

gram® 

Mean 

sur- 

vival 

time 

Hours 

Net 

mean 

mor- 

tality 

Psretnt 



100 

1. 804 

22 

77 

1. 175 

36 

100 

J. 102 

13 

100 

1.641 

13 

JOO 

.822 

37 

77 

1.082 

12 

15 

.891 

47 

20 

1.061 

12 

20 

1.012 

31 

100 

1.01.3 

1.5 

100 

715 

47 

9.3 

4t7 

31 

0 

2. 270 


0 

1.890 



0 

1.874 


0 

1.928 


0 

1.715 



0 

1.619 


0 

1.201 



0 

1.230 

! , . - 

0 

1.152 

- . ... 

0 

1. 554 



0 

J.104 


3 

1.566 

- -- 

0 

1..562 1 



0 

.976 

... . , 


1 101 ! 

.. 

0 

.930 1 


0 

1.227 1 


0 

1.219 


0 

.815 



0 

1.013 

1 

0 

1. 139 



0 

.967 


0 

1. 137 


0 

1. 164 


0 

1 . 246 


0 

1.0.54 



3 

1. 149 


0 

J.099 


0 

. 992 


0 

1.179 


0 

1.244 


0 

1.311 


0 

1.664 


0 

1.076 

.. ... . 

0 

.954 

- 

0 

1.113 


0 

.791 


0 

11. 154 


0 

1.099 


0 

1.165 


9 

1.092 , 


0 

1.078 . 


0 

J.423 


0 

1.2.30 . 


0 

1..544 . 


n 

.652 . 


0 

.785 . 


0 

.931 . 


9 

1.207 . 


0 

1.173 


0 

1.860 . 


0 

1.034 . 


9 

1.097 . 


0 

1.136 - 


0 

1.440 . 


0 

.848 . 


0 

.979 . 


3 

1.103 . 


0 

.734 . 


0 
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Table 1. — Effect on grasshoppers of compounds and mixtures in bran baits — 

Continued 


Couipouud or mixture iu bait 

Theoretical 

ooinbination 

Mean 

bait 

con- 

sump- 

tion 

Mean 

feeding 

time 

Milli- 

gram/ 

gram 

Mean 

sur- 

vival 

time 

Net 

mean 

mor- 

tality 



Grams 

Minutes 


Hours 

Percent 

fJ-NaphthoI 

AIsCsTs 

0. 029 

19 

0.849 


0 

XXX Phenols < 

.do 

•.02K 

•23 

.817 


0 



.031 

22 

.883 


9 


do.. -- 

.020 

*11 

. 771 


0 


do 

*. 024 

13 

. 579 


0 

Safranine bluish. 

do 

.029 

21 

.722 


0 


do 

.030 

16 

.751 


0 



.044 

18 

1.085 


0 



.043 

20 

1.239 


0 



.040 

*23 

1 . 134 


0 


do 

. 031 

17 

.920 


0 

a-Naplithvlamine 

do 

. 029 

16 

. 735 


0 

/8-Nai)hthy]amine . 

do 

.042 

16 

1. 527 



0 



.036 

16 

1. 184 


‘ 0 

Piperidiniutn tetrathiocyanatodianiinino 

do 

.046 

•21 

1. 222 



0 

chromium. 







Magnesium sulphate. 1 percent (U. S. P.), . .. 

MsCsTl 

. 034 

•*10 

.972 


0 

Parafonnuldebydo .. 

..do.. 

. 030 

**10 

1. 006 


0 

Quiiioidiru' * 


**. 02:1 

**27 

.718 


0 

Barium thiosulphate (BaSjOa.UjO) 

MsC'in 

*• 024 

20 

.732 


0 

fhiprie borate 

do . 

022 

12 1 

. 618 


0 

Cupric carbonate 

do. . 

021 

•11 ' 

. 532 


0 

(’u|>ric sulphate ('CuSOi.SlBO') .... 1 

... do 

•*. 022 

11 

.618 


0 

Sodium thiocvanate 

do 

023 

16 

.618 


0 

Phenol - - 

do 

**. 012 

14 

.36:1 


0 

Tf'truchlorophenol (tech.) 

do 

016 

15 

. .385 


0 

Pentachlorophenol (tech.).. 

do 

**. 024 

15 

. 689 


0 

Beiizuinide . 

...do 

**015 

21 

.516 


u 

Acridine 

do 

**. 023 

13 

. 712 


0 

n-Nitrophenetole . 

do 

•*. 022 

19 

. 715 


9 

Nicotine peat ® 

do 

•*. 016 

IS 

.444 


0 

(•iipric acetate (rutCaHaCWj.inOJ... 

MaClTl .... 

**. 013 

**8 

.400 



0 

Mercuric chloride 

do 

**. OKj 

•*6 

. 295 


0 

Magnesium sulphate, 35 poriient (U. S. P.) . . 

.do .... . 

**. 009 

**5 

7. 606 


(1 

3, 5- 1 )ini tro-o-cresol 

... .do 

**. on 

*•4 

. 29i) 


3 

Magnesium 2,4-dinitro-0-eyclohc\yli)henate— . 

.... do 

**. OOS 

**5 

.214 


0 

Acetophenone _ ..... ... 

do 

•*. 009 

•♦4 

.260 


0 

XXX OiH . ’ 

...do 

**. 022 

**9 

. .568 


0 

7 >-Di'chlorolx>nzene.> 

do 

**. 016 

**7 

. 4.52 


3 

Naphthalene 

do 

**. 022 

**8 

. 609 


0 

o-Nitro.atilliiie 

do 

**. OOK 

2 

.247 


0 

Isoquinoline 

do 

**. 009 

••8 

.312 


3 


> \J signifies net me, an mortality, Cbait cotJsumption, 7’fe<'ding time; and with respect to a iioiUoxic food 
substance, h indicates greater than, 9 the same as or similar to, and I less than. 

* *• Signifies highly significant (P«0.01); * signifies a significant diffen‘nre (P=0.05i. 

Mllligraras of added chemical per gram of body weight of tlio insect. 

* From destructive distillation of wood. 

“ Mixture of amorphous alkaloids from cinchona bark. 

® Peat containing JO percent of total nicotine; 90 fjcroent of the nicotine is insoluble in water when the 
aqueous mixture contains about 0.5 pcroimt of nicotine peat. 

Survival times are approximate. In some instances they could be 
determined closely; in others, particularly when the insect died dur- 
ing the night, the survival time was estimated. The data ji re valuable, 
however, when large differences are concerned. 

The mean bait consumption for each experimental bait was tested 
by the t test for a significant deviation from mean consumption of 
the bran-water standard. Since the samjples were small, only means 
which gave values for t corresponding with probabilities of 0.01 or 
less are considered significant. These are indicated ii). the table by 
two asterisks. Means that yielded t values corresponding with prob- 
abilities of 0.05 or lep, but ^eater than 0.01, although usually re- 
garded as significant in biological experiments, are not so considered 
m the interpretation of these results. They are marked by an asterisk 
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in the table. All values for bait consumption not so marked, 
qualified in the discussion following, are interpreted as probably 
equivalent or similar to moan consumption of the bran-water 
standard. . . ... 

Feeding time is more variable, and its precise^ deterniination there- 
fore more difficult, than that of bait consumption, heeding time is 
subject to several errois. To avoid disturbance, the feeding insect 
jnust not 1)0 observed too closely. During long leeding intervals the 
insect may stop eating for a time, although from its ])()sition before 
the bait cor)tainer it may ai)pear tc) be feeding actively. Whenever 
such pauses were noted they w^re timed, and the time was deducted 
from the total feeding time! But it was not possible to detect them 
all; (‘onse(|ueiitly, long feeding times are subject to greater error than 
short times. On cool days, the insects fed more slowly than on warm 
days. During cool weather, experimentation was usually discontin- 
ued, or the data were marked for later qualification. Again, certain 
compounds ma3’^ have so airected the texture or other physical prop- 
erties of the bait that the rate of feeding was reduced. Notwith- 
standing these inaccuracies, feeding time has been of considerable 
value in the interpretation of the action of certain chemicals. The 
data wTre tested for significant deviations from tlie bran-water stand- 
ard in the manner described for bait consumption, and the means in 
tabb' 1 are marked by asterisks in the same way. 

DISCUSSION 

The conclusions regarding the efl’ects of tlu' chemical substaJices on 
mortality, bait consumption, and feeding time in this discussion apply 
strictly to the concentration enqiloyed, namely, 1 percent by weight 
of tlie moist bait. The only exception w^as magnesium suljihato which 
was tested at 1-, 12-, and 3r)-percent concentrations. 

Lethal group. — Only 12 of the 110 compounds and mixtures tested 
were significantly lethal. Tlie lethal compounds are assigned to six 
of the nine possible combinations of bait consumption and feeding 
time. 

AihChTh. — Only one (uim pound, zinc phosphide, can be placed in 
this group. Apparently Melanoplus m. inexicanus resembles M. differ- 
enilalis (Thos.) in survival time and susceptibility to this compound 
UO). In comparison with sodium arsenite on meximnus, survival time 
is shorter, but the (juantity of bait eaten and the feeding time are 
much greater; from arsenic trioxide it differs in the significantly 
shorter survival time and the larger dose (milligram/gram). The 
higher bait consumption and longer feeding time compared with those 
for the standard bait arc believed of actual significauice. 

MhCsTh.- A single compound, thallous sulphate, is placed in this 
group. Although the survival time is similar, its toxicity is lower 
than that for sodium arsenite. The long feeding interval may be the 
result of overtiming; however, the presence of this poison does not 
significantly affex^t the quantity of bait consumed. 

MhCsTs. — Seven of the twelve toxic compounds are assigned to 
this category. Ammonium fluoride and potassium fluoride have the 
shortest mean survival times (13 hours) of any of the toxic com- 
pounds, The survival time for arsenic trioxide is about equal to that 
for sodium amenite, and probably equivalent to the suiwival times of 
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the other compounds in this categoij, exce[)t tlie two fluorides. 
Arsanilic acid is apparently less toxic than the 

other arsenic compounds used in this investigation. Brinley ( 7 ) 
tested a number of aromatic compounds of arsenic on the eastern tent 
caterpillar {Malacosonia amxricana (Fab.), none of which proved more 
toxic than the inorganic arsenates. Mercurous chloride was perhaps 
slightly toxic though certainly not repellent, whereas mercuric chloride 
(cf. AisClTl) w^as so highly repellent that little of the bait wras eaten. 
Crystal violet, a triplienyl methane dye, wliich Campbell {2) reported 
highly toxic by mouth and by injection to silkw^orins {Bombyx tnori 
L.), and (li[)henyl were just slightly toxic at the concentjatiori used. 

It is of interest that more than half the baits containing toxic coin- 
poujids were eaten in (|uantities and in a time ecjual or similar to that 
of the ])ran-water standard. 

MhCsTl. Only ammonium hilluoridc falls in this category. In 
toxicity, survival time and bait consumption, the data are not distin- 
guishable from those for the two fluorides in the group above. Hut 
the feeding time is shorter. Additional information would possibly 
(*hange the group locations of these fluorides. 

MhdTs. Zinc*- arsenite, the single cojupounil in this category, 
resembled sodium arsenite in toxicity and bait consumi)tion, yet the 
fec^ling time was longer. 

MhClTL Sodium arsenite is the only compound which can be 
assigned to this category. On the basis of AS 2 O 3 concentration, it 
w as slightly less toxic than As 2().3 itself, but the difference is probably 
of no signiiicance. The survival time w’as similar to that of the other 
arsenic compounds tested, except zinc arsenite, and significantly 
long(u- than the survival times of the vsoluble llourides. However, 
bait consumption was the smallest, feeding time the shortest of the 
toxic compounds examined. The results appear to support a former 
conclusion from a study of the effect of sodium arsenite on Melanoplus 
fe/mvr^ruhrurn Jeinur-rnhrum (DeCi.) and M. dijferentialis that “the 
grasshoppers were not repelled by the odor or taste of the bait mix- 
tures used, and ceased to feed only when they bt*came satiated or 
were too sick to eat morc^’ (.9, p. 1078). 

Nontoxic group of the nine theoretical combinations were 
realized. The only combination to which a compound could not be 
assigned was MsCliTl. Such a compound, so definitely attractive 
that large quantities of the bait containing it would be devoured in a 
short time, would seldom be found among substances selected for 
their toxic or repellent action. 

MsChTh. -ThvGCi compounds are assigned to tliis category. Tlie 
attractiveness of zinc cyanamidc, a technical product, may have 
n^sxdted fiom impurities. The apparent attractiveness of magnesium 
carbonate and sodium benzoate cannot, at present, be related to their 
physical or chemical properties. 

MsChTs . — The three compounds in this category appeared to 
stimulate increased bait consumption. Barium and calcium flourides, 
relatively insoluble compounds, are apparently without toxicity to 
the insect used. 

AlsCsTh . — Twelve compounds, grouped here, showeil significantly 
long feeding times. Although overtiming may have been frecpient in 
tliis group, mean feeding times of 30 minutes or more probably have 

95081—38 3 
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actual significance. Some of these compounds may have rendered 
the bait somewhat distasteful, or have changed its physical properties 
with a resulting increase of feeding time; but direct observations are 
not available on these points. Lead chromate and stannous chloride 
were perhaps very slightly toxic at the concentrations used. 

MsCsTs , — About half the nontoxic compounds fall in this category, 
in which tluue are no striking differences from the bran-water stand- 
ard. A few compounds in this group gave net mortalities as high as 
9 percent, and a few showed significant differences from the standard in 
bait consumption and feeding time that in larger samples might become 
liighly significant. Noteworthy is the almost complete lack of tox- 
icity of the cadmium compounds. Several investigators (4, 5) have 
found certain cadmium compounds toxic to a number of species of 
insects. The seven magnesium compounds proved to be without 
toxicity, a result anticipated from the conclusions of several workers 
which were i)ublished while this investigation was in progress (^, 6', 
11), Like the barium and calcium fluorides, the insoluble magnesium 
fluoride is nontoxic. Diphenylguanidine, reported by Ginsburg and 
Granctt (<{?), to be (piite toxic and repellent to silkworms, was without 
(iffect on Melariopius 7n. mexleanus at the lower concentration employed 
in these tests. 

MsCsTl . — Two compounds are assigned to this catep)ry. Mag- 
nesium sulphate at 1-percent concentration gave a short feeding time',, 
whereas at 12-i)ercent, the feeding time was normal. 

MsClTh. Quinoidinc, a mixture of amorphous alkaloids from 

cinchona bark, evidently rendered the bait so unattractive that it was 
nibbled over a long feeding jieriod. It is possible the actual feeding 
time was shorter than that given. This substance is reported as some- 
what toxic though not repellent to the silkworm (5). 

MhCITs. -There are 12 compounds in this group. Bait consump- 
tion was significantly low, and the feeding times for most of the com- 
])ounds were shorter than that for the standard, although the differ- 
ences are not significant. Three of the five copper compounds exam- 
ined appear in this group. Larrimer {8) found cupric sulphate the 
most repellent of a number of substances for several species of grass- 
hoppers and crickets. Pentachlorophenol, reported as rather toxic 
though not repellent to the silkworm (5), proved rather repellent and 
not toxic to Melanoplm m. mexicanus at the concentration used in 
these tests. 

Ms/y 77. -Eleven compounds, all highly repellent, fall in this group. 
Only 2 of them, mercuric chloride and magnesium sulphate, the latter 
fed at tlie enormous concentration of 35 percent, are inorganic com- 
pounds. The results from magnesium 2,4-dinitro-6-cyclohoxyl- 
phenate are in accord with those obtained by Kagy (7) with the cal- 
cium salt of this compound on Melanoplus J. femur-ruhrum. The cal- 
cium salt was so distasteful to the latter insect that attempts to feed a 
lethal dose were futile, whereas the phenol itself was more than twice 
as toxic as arsenic trioxide. Although isoquinoline proved somewhat 
toxic and strongly repellent to silkworms (5), it was at most very 
slightly toxic and strongly repellent to M, m, mexicanus at 1 percent. 

^ The data for the toxic cornpounds were examined for sex differences. 
The 4 survivors of the 66 insects that ate the sodium arsenite bait 
wore females; and the females consumed a larger absolute quantity 
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of this bait, and a larger quantity relative to the body weight than 
the males. The diflerence between the means of bait consumption 
for the sexes was significant, but not highly significant. The means 
for survival time and feeding times were not significantly different. 
Nine of the fourteen insects that survived the diphenyl bait were 
females, and the size of the dose in milligrams/gram consumed by 
the females was highly significant, in fact, nearly twice that eaten 
by the males. No other differences in the effect of the toxic com- 
pounds on the sexes were as clearly suggestive of a significant sex 
difference as these. 

The insects fed the bran-water bait consumed, before they ceased 
to eat, 0.10 g of the bait per gram of body weight. No significant 
sex differences were found in the quantity consumed relative to body 
weight. On the basis of a mean bait consumption of 0.038 g., and 
a mean body weight for both sexes of 0.384 g., these grasshoppers 
consumed approximately 10 percent of their weight at one feeding. 
This figure is smaller tlian the value (16 percent) obtained for the 
consumption of a bran-molasses-water bait by Melanoplus /. jerrlur- 
ruhrvm (9). 

SUMMARY 

One hundred and ten inorganic and organic substances were fed 
individually in bran-water baits to adult lesser migratory grasshoppers 
{Melanoplus m, niexica/nus Saussure), the chemical substance con- 
stituting 1 i)erccnt by weight of the moist bait. The insects were 
allowed to feed ad libitum on the bait mixture. The net mean 
mortality within 72 hours, mean survival time in hours, mean bait 
consumption in grams, mean feeding time in minutes, and mean 
quantity of chemical substan(‘e consumed with the bait in milligrams 
per gram of body weight of the insect were recorded. The theoretical 
combinations of mortality, levels of bait consumption, and levels of 
feeding time with respect to a non toxic food substance are tabu- 
lated and the results for each bait are grouped and discussed 
under the appropriate combination. Conclusions are limited strictly 
to the effects produced by the chemical substances at 1 -percent 
concentrations. 

The lethal compounds are grouped as follows: (1) Highly toxic 
compounds (93- to lOO-percent mortaUty) — zinc phosphide, ammo- 
nium fluoride, ammonium bifluoride, potassium fluoride, arsenic 
trioxide, sodium arsenite, and zinc arsenite; (2) moderately toxic 
compounds (77-percent mortality) — arsanilic acid and thallous 
sulphate; (3) slightly toxic compounds (15- to 20-percent mortality) — 
crystal violet, diphenyl and mercurous chloride. The three fluorides 
gave the shortest survival times, zinc phospliide was intermediate with 
22 hours, and the remaining lethal compounds ranged from 31 to 47 
hours. Highest bait consumption in the lethal group was given by 
zinc phosphide, lowest by sodium arsenite and zinc arsenite. The 
insects fed longest on baits containing zinc phosphide, but only a 
brief period on the ammonium bifluoride and sodium arsenite baits. 
Sodium arsenite is outstanding in the small quantity of poison relative 
to body weight required for high toxicity. 

The nontoxic substances varied greatly in their effect on bait 
consumption and feeding time. Consumption was greatest of baits 
containmg magnesium carbonate, sodium benzoate, zinc cyanamide, 
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barium fluoride, and chromic oxide, and smallest of baits containing 
a rather large group of compounds among which were most of the 
copper compounds and many of the phenols used in these tests. 
Feeding time was abnormally long, or equal to that on the bran-water 
standard, on compounds that showed high bait consumption; but it 
was also very long on some chemicals that were consumed in normal 
quantities. Some of these long feeding times may have resulted 
from the cflect of the, compound on the texture or other physical 
property of the bait. All the cadmium and magnesium compounds 
were ineffective except magnesium sulphate, which was repellent at 
tlie enormous concentration of 35 percent. The insoluble fluorides 
of barium, calcium, and magnesium were nontoxic. Mercuric 
chloride was so repellent that little of the bait containing it was eaten. 

Sodium arsenite and diphenyl are probably more toxic to the males 
than to the females. 

If undisturbed, this grasshopper consumes about 0.10 g of a nontoxi(j 
bran-water bait per gram of body weight, or 10 percent of its weight 
at one feeding. 
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PROTEOLYTIC ACTIVITY IN RELATION TO THE 
BLACKENING OF POTATOES AFTER COOKING ^ 


By A. Frank Ross, research assistant hi aftrUudtural chemistry, and W. E. 
Tottinouam, associate fjrofessor of ayrienltnral chemistry, Wiseonsm Ayricul- 
tiiral Expcrhnent {Station 


INTRODUCTION 

In a })revious paper (/'^)' a general jsurvcy was made of the factors 
related to the development of gray to black discoloration in boiled 
j)otatoes {Solamim tuhepomm L.). Evidence was there ])resenled 
wJiich indicated instability of the protein in abnormal tubers, and it 
was concluded that this condition is associated with the accuniulalion 
of tyrosine, tryptophane, and other amino acids. Other observers of 
such accumulation (fV, 77, Ui) noted its correlation with a deficiency of 
j)otassiuin in plant tissue. Thus the nutritional and enzymic aspects 
of plant existence become associated, and it is apparent that abnormal 
activity of enzymes may follow upon malnutrition. Hartt ((S’) con- 
cluded that the accumulation of amino acids, whicth she observed in 
potassium-deficient sugarcane, was the combined result of diminished 
synthesis and translocation of protein. The present paper covers an 
investigation of proteolytic activity as a causal factor in the blacken- 
ing of cooked potatoes. Since the early ])aper of Vines {Id) men- 
tioning the firesence of ‘hryptase” in the ])otato, little data have been 
reported with ref(U‘ence to tlie proteolytic enzymes of the potato tuber. 

Since most of the protein of potato tubers is soluble in th(» saj) (^) 
it apjieared advisable to use sap as the substrate. The proteolytic ac- 
tivity was determined by following the rate of liberation of amino 
acids during the autolysis of tuber tissue. As tyrosine seemed to be 
a [irimary factor in discoloration, particular attention was given to the 
release of this constituent. Potato tubers rate high in tyrosinase 
activity and, consequently, that enzyme must be inhibited ; otherwise, 
much tyrosine may be lost through oxidation. Most of the inhibitors 
of tyrosinase are known to activate certain plant proteases, so that 
their use might introduce complications. Hence it appeared advis- 
able to allow autolysis to proceed under anaerobic conditions. 

Another reason for the choice of this treatment arose from the work 
of Paech {12) on autolytic decomposition of proteins in green tissues. 
He found that the activity of protease was readily modified by atnios- 
j)heric oxygen after cell destruction, and that this oxidation was pre- 
liminary to activation. Since oxygen tension within the tuber is quite 
low, exclusion of air would approach the natural condition of the 
tissue in this respect. 
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PROCEDURE 

Representative samples of normal and of abnormal tubers were 
washed, wiped carefully, and frozen with solid carbon dioxide. While 
still thoroughly frozen the samples were ground in a chilled meat 
grinder. Portions of the well-mixed tissue were placed in cooled 
flasks and an e(|ual weight of oxygen-free water was added. Toluene 
was added as a pieservativc. In some cases twice the above weight of 
water was used. The flasks were fitted with rubber stoppers through 
which passed inlet and outlet tubes. Nitrogen gas, free of oxygen, 
was then bubbled through for several minutes. After the flasks were 
sealed they were allowed to stand (with occasional shaking) at room 
temperature for several houre. They were then placed in an ice box 
()\erriight to obtain complete thawing and exosmosis of (‘ell contents, 
with a minimum of enzymatic change. During the next morning the 
digests were allowed to come to room temperature and samples were 
taken. After this th(\y were incubated at C. and sampled at 
intervals. 

Wliile the samples wore Ixdng taken nitrogen was bubbled through 
the suspensions at .such a rate a.*^ to provider thoi'ough stirring. Por- 
tions were removed by means of a oO-tjc jiipelte (with tip enlarged) 
and immediately added to 1 cc of 50-percent trmhloroacetic acid. The 
preparations w(ire mixed, allowed to stand one-half hour and then 
(centrifuged. This procedure usually resulted in a clear, slightly 
ambicr-colored solution. Aliquot ])arts: were tak(m from this for 
analysis. 

To less(‘n the possibility that other variables than proteolytic activ- 
ity might be iiududed in this exjierimental treatment, the tubicrs se- 
lected for ea(!h test were of ])ra(f ically the same size and of the same 
variety. Analyses had proved that samples so selected show little or 
Jio consistent (lifl'erences in hydrogen-ion c-oiKcentration, moisture, or 
total protein content, or in the amount of protein in the prepared di- 
gests. The average results from several different tests should, there- 
fore, be depcmdable. As the hydrogen-ion ccmcentration of the 
digests remained practically constant (luring digestion, it was uniK^c- 
essary to employ buffers. 

A difference in the rate of hydrolysis during autolysis might equally 
well be due to either inecjuality in the ease of cleavage of [)roteins or 
variations in enzymic; activity. As a ticst of these alt(‘rnatives the 
(mzyme concentration was iimreased by the addition of })apain. The 
equivalent of 0.2 g per 100 g of tissue was added from a suspension in 
water of a commercial pref)aration of the enzyme. Controls were 
prepared by substituting an e(|ual volume of water for the enzyme 
suspension. In other digests the amount of protein was increasetl by 
the additi(^n of either potato protein (from normal tubers) or gelatin, 
to the extent of 2 percent of the tissue. 

In certain tests the con(;entration of potassium in dige.sts of abnor- 
mal tubers was made equal to, or in excess of, that of normal tubers, 
by the addition of 0.2 g of potassium in the form of potassium chlo- 
ride. In some experiments sodium chloride was added to the au- 
tolysates (7.5 g per 100 g of tissue) for the purpose of possibly 
increasing the concentration of soluble protein. 
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DETERMINATION OF TYROSINE AND OF TRYPTOPHANE 

All aliquot portion of tho digest (ooniiiioiily 10 cc) was pipetted 
into a 100-ec volumetric llask and diluted with 30 cc of water. 
Twenty-five cubic centimeters of a saturated solut ion of sodium car- 
bonate was then added, followed immediately by 5 cc of Folin and 
Ciocalteu’s (J) phenol rea^^ent. After staiulin^ for one-half hour, 
the contents of the flasks were diluted to volume, and the color was 
comi)ai*ed with that developed by a tyrosine standai’d similarly 
pre])ared. 

In tests not reported here it was found that this jirtK'ediire gives a 
much higher result than can be accounted for by the sum of tyrosine 
and tryptophane when detennined separately by the procedure cited. 
It was considered likely here that any change's occurring in this frac- 
tion would be due primarily to shifts in the amount of these amino 
acids. However, iKcause of the ])ossibility of other changes, the con- 
tent of «-amino nitrogen in digests was determined also. 

DETERMINATION OF a-AMINO NITROGEN 

The method employed for determining cx-amino nitrogen was a mod- 
ification of the Sorens(‘n formaldehyde titration. It was found that 
the comparator technicpie of (Irunhut. (7) and of Liiers (/>) could be 
satisfactorily applied. The concentration of indicators and the vol- 
ume of solutions at the time of c,om|)arison were carefully controlled. 
Titration was accom])lished in two stej)s: (1) In aqueous solution to 
an end point con'esponding to ])H 8.5 (using phenolpldhalein) ; and 
(2) from this end point lo the same color after the addition of neutral 
formaldeliyde. Titer 2 is a measure of the liberated amino nitrogen. 
It was found that the use of N/70 sodium hydi‘oxide gave duplicate 
determinations of good agreement. 

The preparation of neutral formaldehyde deserves special comment. 
It was observed that if 4()-p(*rcent formaldehyde, adjusted to a faint 
j)ink with phenolphthalein, was diluted several times with water, a 
very noticeable increase in the indicator color resulted. When the 
neutralized forjiialdehyde was added to a sample containing a small 
amount of a-amino nitrogen (step 2) there resulted not the expected 
discharge of the pink color, l)ut its intensification. This effect was 
noticed also by Mounfield (JO), who eliminated the error through in- 
dividual correction in eacli case by adding the sodium hydroxide 
(‘quiyalent of the apparent development of alkalinity. In the jjres- 
ent investigation this error was eliminated by adjusting the formal- 
dehyde to such a T)H value as to give the desired shade of indicator 
upon dilution in tlie titration. Ih'ecautions w'ere taken to insure the 
proper concentration of indicator. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The results of the first several preliminary experiments were some- 
what erratic but indicated, on the whole, a significant diffemicc in 
the proteolytic activity of discoloring and normal tubers. Proteo- 
lytic activity was geneially greater in the digests of discoloring tubers 
than in that of normal tubers. The average results of three of the 
more reliable tests are shown in figure 1, disclosing a substantially 
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/greater activity in ilie abii<»iJTial tubers. Subsequent experiments 
were conducted ovei- a lon^jfer y)eriod and tlie average results of three 
tests are shown in fi^jure 2. These* data sh()w frreal(‘r activity than 
preceding tests over the b-day period because some of the earlier tests 
^jfave unusually low proteolytic, activity. DitFerences in variety, age, 
size, and other qualifications of the tuber may acco\mt for the occa- 
sional variation of activity not(‘d in different expeiinients. It was 



Fkjcuk 1.- Liberation <»f tyrosino d\iriiij' tho autolysis of normal ami of abnor- 
mal potato tissm* in the lirst set of i*xp(*rim(‘iits. 


found that the larger addition of water, 2 cc per gram of fresh tissue, 
entailed a slightly greater liydrolysis per gram of tlry matter. 

1 he tlata for a-amino nitrogen, as jiresented in figure Ji, also show 
a significant increase of jirofeolysis in the discoloring tubers. IIow- 
diffeienc.es are not as great as in the ('ase of the tyrosine 
equivalent. This relation is in agreement, with the earlier evidence 
tliiit tyrosine accumulates more than other amino acids in discoloring 
tubeis and seems to be one of the first coinjionents released from pro- 
un ( /, o). Jii spite of this difference in amino acid content of the 
tissue Uie isolated ])roteins aiijiear to be identical in respect to the con- 
tent of nitrogen, tyrosine and tryptophane. The proteins were ex- 
tracted with o-percent solution of sodium chloride, reprecipitated 
several limes with niagnesunii sulphate, and finally precipitated by 
n <^«‘ennined by tlie methc^ 

noA IYc rY- ^ f'oin normal potatoes contained 

'’‘'V >’‘'*’^‘7* tyi-osine, and 0.52 percent trypto- 
phane, while that from abnorniul potatoes contained 13.90, 5.38, and 
0..)w percent of the respective constituents. This content of tyrosine is 
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ridTHK 2.— liilM'nitioii (»f t.vroslup (hiriiiji: llip jni^^lysis of iiorniiil ;m(l of iil)- 
iionujil <issn(* in I ho so(*on(l s<‘f of (‘XiK‘nin(‘iils. 



Fiouhk 2. — J.iborntioii of a-amiiio nitrogen duriiiK tho antolysis of nonnnl and 
of abiioririal iwdafo tissin*. 
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higher than any previously reported for tuberin. Sjollema and 
Kinkes {H) reported 4.3 percent of this constituent. No report oi 
the ti*yptophane content of tul)ei'in has been found in the literature. 
Fiirth and Liebcn (6') ai)j)lied alkaline hydrolysis to the tuber tissue 
and reported 0.2 ]jer(;ent tryptophane in the dry matter which they 
computed as ef]uivalent to 3.3 percent in the protein. The constancy 
of tyrosine anil tryptophane content in these protein preparations 
suggests that either this niolecmlar complex is stabilized by precipita- 
tion in the abnormal tnlK*r extracts or that polypeptides are involved 
in the greater susceptibility of such tubers to proteolysis. In the 



FioraE 4. — LiUeratioii of a-aiiiiiio iiitro«:(*ii in autolysates alone and in autoly- 
sates i)lus papain. 


writers’ earlier work (i/>, p, :J02) the isolated proteins di tiered in ease 
of alkaline hydrolysis. 

When the enzyme concentration was increased by the addition of 
]mpain an acceleration in the rate of hydrolysis resulted in each type 
of digt‘st. The results of a single experiment are given in figure 4, 
but these dtita were substantiated by two tests whi(di gave similar, 
though more irregular, curves. Wliile the difference is generally 
rather small, the departures up to the twelfth day show somewhat 
greater acceleration by papain in the digests of abnormal tuber tissue. 
I f there were inecpiality in enzyme activity of the two types of tissue, 
the addition of ecpial proportions of another enzyme should result in 
the suppre.ssion of differences in rates of autolysis. Relatively severe 
depletion of the substrate may have ])re vented more marked accelera- 
tion of proteolysis in abnormal tissue following the addition of en- 
zyme. The results thus se^m to be indicative of the presence of either 
easily hydrolyzed protein or lower polypeptides in discoloring pota- 
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toes. They do not preclude the possibility of difference in activity of 
the native enzymes. 

A further matter of interest here is the relative positions at whicli 
the curves flatten. In tlie case of normal tubers, the curves of autoly- 
sis begin to level off about the seventh or eighth day (tig. 4). No 
such decline in rate of proteolysis was aj^parent in either the autoly- 
sates of abnormal tissue or the digests of normal tissue with papain. 
On the other hand, the curve for digest of abnormal tissue with 
pai:)ain (fig. 4) begins to flatten about the eleventli or twelfth day. 
Normally, one would expect the decline in rate of hydrolysis to occur 
first in the system in which hydrolysis is most rapid (abnormal tuber 
digests), as a more .serious depletion of .sulxstrate would occur. It 
may be suggested that the more readily hydrolyzed substrate of dis- 
coloring potatoes could include polypeptides, a protein of low molecu- 
lar weight, or an unstable form of a larger protein structure. When 
[)rolein was added to the digests, ])roteolysis still ])roceeded at a some- 
wdiat greater rate in tissue from discoloring tubers, but- the spread in 
activity was lessened. This effect offers limited evidence that the 
enzymes of tlie two tuber types are equally active on the added pro- 
tein. In general, the re.sultK support earlier evidence (7»>, />. 302) of 
in.stability of the pi'otein, as well as the concept of lower polypeptides, 
in the abnormal tubers. 

It ])roved infeasible to add cyanide for the activation of ]>rotease 
b(‘cause this ion interfered with the determination of t^^rosine and 
tryptophane. The addition of sodium chloride for its possible sol- 
vent effect upon j)rotein did not affec^t the rate of hydrolysis appre- 
ciably. An increase in the ))otassium concentration of digests of dis- 
(‘-oloring })otatoes, making this factor essentially equal to that of nor- 
mal ones by the addition of ])otassium chloride, did not decuvase the 
rate of hydrolysis. The possibility is recognized that otlie-r sources 
of this metal might influence the rate of hydrolysis. 

Consideration of the data for a-amino nitrogen shows that the dif- 
ferences were significant and not merely magnified by the method of 
expression as milligrams per 100 g of dry matter. Expressed as cubic 
centimeters of N/70 .sodium hydroxide, the titration of 5 cc; normal 
digest increa.s(Hi from 0.0 after 1 day to ^1.0 after 14 days, while the 
discoloring digests showed increases over these levels of 50 and 36 jier- 
cent, respectively. The addition of the doubled projiortion of w^ater 
(2 cc per gram) increasiul the release of amino nitrogen by about 50 
percent but left the spread between samples undisturbed. Duplicate 
titrations generally agreed within 0.1 cc. 

The liberation of more than 2(X) ing of a-amino nitrogen per 100 g 
of dry matter, as observed in the pre.scmt work, i*epresents a consider- 
able hydrolysis of protein. This is evident from the fact that there 
is about 5 jiercent of true protein in the dry matter of pot ato tubers, 
which is equivalent to about 800 mg of total nitrogen in 100 g of dry 
matter. 

During the course of this investigation, data were accumulated on 
the content of a-amino nitrogen and of tyrosine equivalent in the tuber 
extract as prepared. By tyrosine equivalent is meant the entire re- 
acting capacity of the extract obtained, when sodium carbonate is 
added beiore the phenol reagent in the usual manner. Calculated on 
the basis of the total dry matter, normal tubers contained 0.35 percent 
of a-amino nitrogen and 0.43 percent of tyrosine equivalent. Discol- 
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oring tubers were !2S.() ])ereent and peicent liiglier in content of 
these respective (loiistitueiits. Tliese dilTererices are much greater than 
those reported pro v ions 1}" p. ^W),but in the earlier examination 

the tubers had not been indexed for discoloration after cooking. Fur- 
thermore, a different type of extract was used here, namely, sap acid- 
ulated witli tri(hloroaceti(‘ acid, whereas in the earlier work alcohol to 
give about t>0 ])er(*ent coneeiiti*ati()n was employed. 

SUMMARY 

Keasons are given for considering abnormal enzymic activity as a 
])ossil)le cause for the blackening of ])otabx*s after cooking^. 

Procedures ar(‘ described for the investigation of autolysis in potato 
tuber tissue, and modified methods for the detenuiTiaiion of a-amino 
nitrogen and of a tyrosine (‘(pii valent ai'e given. 

Discoloring tubers show a considerable increase of the tyrosine 
e(|uivalent during autolysis as comi)ared wdth normal tubers. The lat- 
ter rcdease over 25 i)ej‘cent of their protein or pe])tide nitrogen as 
«-amino nitrogen under favorable conditions for autolysis, but then* is 
an ap[)reciable increase of this function in discoloring tubers. 

Proteins [U’epared by salting out from the saps of normal and dis- 
coloring potatoes contained efpial amounts of both tyrosine and tryp- 
tophane. The amounts of these (‘onstitueuts differ from values 
])reviously re])orted. 

Earlier evidence of the piTsence of abnormal projuu'tions of free 
amino acids and tyrosine in discoloring potatoes is confirmed. By 
using indexed tubers, an iiKTease of nearly HO })ercent in amino nitro- 
gen and about 40 percent iirtyrosine equivalent was found in discol- 
oring potato(*s as compared with normal ones. 

Sodium chloride, used as a solvent for tuberin, did not increase the 
rate of jiroteolysis. Potassium chloride did not suppress the rate of 
proteolysis, thus indicating that a deficit of this form of ])otassium 
was not the direct cause of accumulation of amino acids. 

Added proteins wej-e hydrolyzed at essentially equal rates in tissue 
digests of the two types of tuber. From this it appears that inc.rease 
of free amino nitrogen in discoloring tubers is not due primarily to 
abnormal activity of jiroteolytic enzymes. 

Papain increased jU’oteolysis somewhat more in the digeM of dis- 
coloring potatoes. These results are interpreted as indicative of 
i‘ither decrt'ased stability of proteins or increased proportions of lower 
polypeptides as causal faiitors in the increased free amino acid content 
of the abnormal tubers. 
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MORPHOLOGY OF THE DIGESTIVE TRACT OF THE 
BLACKFLY (SIMULIUM NIGROPARVUM)' 

Jiy James A. Cox 

Aasislant entomologist^ Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 
INTRODUCTION 

Comparatively little information exists in the literature relative 
to the internal anatomy of the family Simuliidae. Hungerford {Gy 
luis figured and described the internal anatomy of Simulium nttatum, 
Zett., and Smart {11) in a recent paper has described the internal 
anatomy of S. omatum Mg. 

in recent years it has been found that certain species of blackflies 
transmit disease-producing organisms. Blacklock (f, 2) has demon- 
strated that simulium darnnosum Theob. is an intermediate host of a 
filarial worm Onchocerca volmdus Leuckart, which causes a disease of 
man. O’Roke {10) has shown that a blood protozoon of ducks, 
Leucocytozoon. anatis Wick ware, passes the sexual stage of its life 
(‘ycle in Shmdiurri verimtum Say and that the organism is transmitted 
by the bite of the fly. 

During the pa,st 2 years the blackfly Simulium. nigroparmm Twinn 
has been found feeding on turkeys in southwestern Virginia, and 
Johnson and Underhill {8) have shown that this fly is responsible 
for the transmission of a blood protozoon disease of turkeys. In 
view of the recent discovery that S. nigro 2 )artmm is an imi)ortant 
vector of this blood protozoon of turkeys, the writer felt that a 
detailed study of the internal anatomy of the fly would be of service 
in studying the life history of the protozoon. Si)eciniens of S. iiigro- 
'par mm. were readily accessible, and a detailed study was made of 
the internal morphology of tliis fly. Since onl>" the females feed on 
turkeys and the males are unimportant as possible vec.tors, the 
digestive tract of the female only is described. 

TECHNIQUE 

Dissections were made on freshly killed specimens. For sectioning, 
the material was fixed in Bouin^s fluid. All material was dehydrated 
with ethyl alcohol and cleared in terpineol. Hemalum and Delafield^s 
haematoxylin were used for nuclear stains, and fast green and eosin 
for counter stains. 

GROSS ANATOMY 

The fore intestine (stomodaeum) is represented by the oesophagus 
and its diverticulum, the crop with its duct, and part of the cardiac 
valve. The mid intestine (mesentcron or ventriculus) is a simple 
tube, the anterior portion of which is narrow and the posterior portion 
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of which is expanded and is capable of considerable distention. The 
hind intestine (proctodaeiim) comprises the distal intestine, the 
Malpighian tubules, the rectal j^ouch and glands, and the rectum 
T)roner, 

^ ^ MOUTH 1»ARTS AND SUC^KING APPARATUS 

The mouth parts of several species of blood-sucking Ncunatocera 
have been Hgiirod ami described by several workers, among whom 
may be mentioned Dimmock (4). Kellogg (9), Emery (5), Cameron 
(3)y Jobling (7), and Smart (11). The mouth parts of Simulivm 
nigroparvwyi are tlio piercing, sucking type and arc quite similar to 
those described by Cameron (3) for S. shnile Ma\. arid by Smart (11) 
for S. ornatuni. Observations made on living females of S. iiigro- 
parr urn have demonstrated that the mode of biting is quite similar 
to that of Culicoides pulicaris L. as described by Jobling (7). 

The month parts and biting apparatus are shown in ])hit(^ 1. In 
general character the mouth parts are short and broad. The lahruin- 
epipharynx (pi. 1, F) is a broad triangular structure which is ke])t 
ligid by three rod like sclerotizations. At the tij) of the labriini- 
(‘pi])harynx are two sclerotized trifid structures. 

The liypopharynx (pi. 1, A) is a long narrow^ sclerotized jodlike 
structure tlie tip of which is armed with bristles. The salivary duct 
enters the proximal portion of the liypopharynx and is carried along 
the cephalic, surface to the distal end. 

The basipharynx is a flattened channel formed by the union of the 
liypopharynx and epipharynx. The labium (pi. 1, H) is shoj*t and 
broaci and the theca appears to consist of two separate xiarts but 
actually they are fused' at the base. The large, free labella curve 
round and forward, and when the insect is biting surround the other 
mouth parts. The proximal parts of the labella, are rigidly sclerotized 
while tiio distal portions are soft and boar numerous setae on the 
surface. 

The maxillae lie along the outer margins of the labrum and hypo- 
jdiaryiix. They are s])ear-shaped structures, the anterior face of 
which is flattened and is armed with teeth around its margin (pi. 1, 
K). The maxillary paljis consist of five segments and are covered 
with numerous setae. The third segment bears a depressed saclike 
are wdiich is probably a sensory vesicle (p. 1, (7). 

. The mandibles are short, thin, swordlike structures fitted for 
piercing, and are anned with teeth on their anterior margins (pi. 1, 
D). Extending iq) the blade of each mandible from the marginal 
teeth are prominent striations. In the center of each mandible is a 
clear, crystallike area. The mandibles are so shaped that, for the 
greater part, the blades overlap between the labrum and the hypo- 
pharynx. 

According to Snodgrass (12) the sucking apparatus of Diptcra is 
the cibariuni of orthopteroid insects and therefore would be called 
the cibarial [minp. Also, the functional mouth aperture leading 
into the pump is actually not a true mouth. The true mouth occurs at 
the opening into the stomodaeum at the inner end of the pump. The 
cibarial pump of Simulivm mgroparvum is triangular in section and 
consists of one dorsal sclerotized plate and two ventrolateral sclero- 
tized plates. The pump is operated by muscles inserted on the 
plates (pi. 2, C). 
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.Siniulium nigroparvum: A, diagrammatic dorsal view showing the alimentary canal and Malpighian 
tubules; Ti, longitudinal section through cardiac valve; C, sagittal section tnrough basipharynx and 
cibarial pump; cross section through anterior portion of ventriculus; E, saliviu-y gland, bph, Basi- 
pharynx; emus, circular muscle; erd, crop duct; cr, crop; dint, distsil intestine; epith, epithelium; hpy, 
hypopharynx; mtub, inalnighian tubule; mvjs, muscle; cp, cibarial pump; oes, oesophagus; car, cardia; 
rec, rectum; recgl, rectal gland; reep, rectal pouch; res, reservoir: seep. Secretory part; aid, salivary duct; 
slsyr, salivary syringe; st, striated margin of cell; vent, ventriculus. 
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SALIVARY GLANDS 

The salivary glands, wliidi are paired, lie in the anterior part of 
the thorax dorsad to the digestive tract. Each salivary gland is in 
the form of a U and is oximposed of two parts, viz, the anterior secre- 
tory part and the round saclike reservoir (pi. 2, E). A duct comes off 
from the reservoir of each gland. The two du('ts from the salivary 
glands pass down, one on eacli side of the intestine, and unite beneath 
the oesophagus. The common duct leading from the point of junc- 
tion expands to form tln^ salivary syringe (])i. 2, C). From the saliva ly 
S 3 u*inge the duct narrows and passes to the hypojiharynx. 

STOMODAEUM 

The oesophagus, which is continuous with the cibarial pump, is a 
short, narrow tube that extends posteriorly^ between the liead ganglia 
through the cervix, and joins the cardia of the ventriciilus in the 
anterior part of the thorax. Within the thorax anterior to tlie (*ardia 
is the evaginated crop duct coming off the ventral side of the oesopha- 
gus and extending caudad beneath the ventriciilus into tlie abdomen. 
1 hu*e it enlarges into an oblong tliin-walled sax*. The crop is capable of 
considerable distension and occupies most of the anterior part of the 
abdominal cavity of flies which have fed on sweetened winter, llow'- 
ever, no blood was found in the crop of Hies whi(*h had fed on turkeys. 
The cardiac valve (pi, 2, /f) marks the junction of the fore and mid 
intestine. 

.MESENTERON 

The mid intestine', eir ventriculus, is a. straight tube eif varying 
diameter. Tlie anterieu* ])art is narrow anel tubelike axiel extenels aJemg 
Ihe media, n line of the^ bexly te> the abdomen where it expanels over the* 
creip, the de^gree of expansion elepemling on the amount eif bloeiel the H,y 
has consumed. The mid intestine is markexl at its anterieir enel by the 
cardiac valve a.nel at the posterior eiul by the ])yle>ric valve. The 
posterior jiortion of the' mid intestine narreiws slightly where it je>ins 
the hinel intestine. 

rUOCTODAElJM 

The hind intestine is marked anterieirly by the ])yle)ric valve and 
[xisterieirly by the rectum. At the point of jimctiem of the mid and 
the hind intestine four Maljiigliian tubules arise, erne'. ]niir on eae*h side 
of the intestine. Tluy are of considerable length and follow an irreg- 
ular course through the abdominal cavity. 

The anterior part of the hind intestine is ti slightly tapering tube 
which may or may not be curved, depending on the development of 
the ovaries. This is known as the distal intestine. The posterior 
part of the liiiul intestine forms a flask-shapetl sac called the rectal 
])OU(‘h, which contains six rectal glands. The rectal glands are ar- 
ranged in a circle around the opening of the distal intestine and are 
visible through the thin walls of the rectal pouch. 

The rectum is a short tube wdiich extends from the rectal pouch to 
the anus. 
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HISTOLOGY OF THE ALIMENTARY TRACT 

MOUTH PARTS AND BITING APPARATUS 

The mouth parts, being true appendages of the head, have the same 
structure as the body wall. The cliitinoiis lining of the food channel 
is heavy and rigid. It is overlain by a vei’y thin layer of epithelium; 
and bands of muscles extend from the body wall to the labrum-epi- 
pharynx and the labium-hypopharynx. 

The walls of the basipharynx are heavy, chitinous structures overlain 
by a tliin layer of epithelium. Muscle bands are attached to its 
anterior face. 

SALIVARY GLANDS 

The salivary glands are tubular and are composcMl of a single layer 
of cells w hose bases rest on the basement membrane. The elongated 
secretory portion of each gland is composed of large cuboidal cells and 
tlie reservoir part is made up of small flattened cells (pi. 3, /V). From 
the reservoir part of each gland a slender duct arises, which unites 
with that of the other gland to form the commo]i salivary duct. A 
short distance from the i)oint of junction, the duct expands to iorin 
the salivary syringe, whose walls are strengthened by riblike sclerotiza- 
tions (pi. 2, (J). The walls of the salivary duct art^ comymsed of a 
chitinous intiina and a very thin layer of epithelium. No Jiiuscle 
layer was found on either the glands or the duct. 

STOMODAEUM 

The oesophagus and its diverticulum, the crop, are true stomodeal 
struc-tures and show a similar histological structure. The chitinous 
intiina is so thin that it cannot be detected in most sections. Also, a 
thin layer of epithelium is found in all parts and is composed of flat- 
tened cells joined at their bases to a basement membrane. Covering 
the epithelium is a layer of circular muscle fibers. In the croj) both 
the epithelial and the muscle layer are extremely thin. 

The oesophagus extends well into the ventriculus and is represented 
by a single layer of epithelial cells. The inability to distinguish a 
chitinous intiina makes the determination of the limits of the fore 
intestine diflicult. It is also difficult to determine the ectodermal 
from the endodermal tissue in sections through the canliac valve. 

MESENTKKON 

The mid intestine, or ventriculus, differs fn)m the fore and the liind 
intestine in histological structure. The inner and most conspicuous 
layer of the stomach is that of the epithelium, the bases of whose 
cells rest on the basement membrane (pi. 2, D). Following the base- 
ment memhrjme is a very thin layer of circular muscles and over these 
are sc^attered longitudinal muscles. The cells of the epithehum are 
columnar (]>l. 3 , G) and are sometimes thrown into irregular folds. 
The epithelium of the posterior part of the stomach is variable in 
thickness and, when the gut is distended with food, is only about 
one-third the thickness of the norma.1 epithelium Q)l. 3, (7). The 
epithelial cells in all parts of the raid intestine show a striated inner 
margin. 

riie epithelium of the mid mtestine functions in the secretion of 
digestive fluids. The secretion is merocrine inasmuch as the entire 
cell does not burst. Sections taken through the stomach of an unfed 
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SimuUum nigroparvum. A, Longitudinal suction through a portion of the distal intestine and one rectal 
gland; B, longitudinal section through pyloric region; C longitudinal section through the ventriculus of 
an engorged ny showing reduced epithelium; D, longitudinal section through salivary gland; E, cross 
section through Malpighian tubule; F, longitudinal section through ventriculus of an unfed fly; Q, 
longitudinal section through ventriculus showing cuboid epithelium, emm. Circular muscle; dint, distal 
intestine; epith, epithelium; Imus, longitudinal muscle; mtub, malpighian tubule; recgl, rectal gland; 
reep. rectal pouch; res, reservoir; sec, secretion; eecp, secretory part; a/d, salivary duct; striated margin 
of cell; tr, tracheal branch; vent, ventriculus. 
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fly show a very active secretion taking place (pi. 3, jP). The inner end 
of the cells biid off and there is no rupturing of the cell wall. During 
the process of secretion the epithelial cells do not show the striated 
border. 

PROCTODAEUM 

The hind intestine is marked anteriorly by the pyloric valve. Tliis 
valve is formed by a ring of epithelial cells at tjfie end of the mid 
intestine. These cells, unlike those found in the stomach, have no 
striated border. The lip of the valve encircles the intestine mst 
anterior to the opening of the Malpighian tubules (pi. 3, B). The 
cells of the Malpigliian tubules are of tlie characteristic cuboidal shape 
and are continuous with the epithelium of the liind intestine. A short 
distance fi’om the point of attachment, the cells of the Malpigliian 
tubules ai’e narrow and elongated ^^’ith conspicuous nuclei. Their 
inner margins are distinctly striated (pi. 3, K). 

The e])itlielium of the distal intestine consists of flattened cells, 
which are raised into folds in the posterior part. Covering the epithe- 
lium is a layer of circular muscles wliicli forms a continuous layer* at 
the postcri(»r end. As in the fore intestine, the intima in the distal 
intestine is too tlun to bo readily demonstrated. 

The walls of the rectal pouch are extremely thin and the epithelium 
is greatly reduced except where it forms the rectal glands. Both 
muscle layers are very thin and the rectal glands are readily visible 
through tiie walls of the rectal i)ouch. The rectal glands (pi. 3, A) 
are composed of large cells wdth prominent nuclei. The lumen of 
each gland is occu])ied by a tracheal branch. The chitinous intima is 
very thin and not easily demonstrated in the rectal pouch. 

The ])()sterior end of the rectal pouch narrows abruptly to form the 
rectum. Here both muscle layers as w^ell as the epithelium are well 
developed and the chitinous intima lining the rectum can easily be 
detected. 
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SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN THE CARBOHYDRATE AND 
NITROGEN CONTENT OF ROOTS OF BEARING PECAN 
TREES ^ 

liy C. L. Smith, associate physiologislt and J. G. Waugh, assistant physiologist^ 
Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases^ Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

III the pecan (Hicoria pecan (Marsh.) Britton), as in other peren- 
nial plants, the early growth of the tree in spring is determined largely 
by the food reserves that have accumulated during the previous 
growing season and are made available in spring. These food reserves 
jday a part in developing resistance to cold during winter and are 
utilized for new shoot and root growth, initiation of pistillate flowers, 
production of catkins and pollen, and the initial development of the nut. 

Previous analyses of roots of top-worked pecan trees *•* indicated 
that there was considerable storage of food reserves in the roots and 
that a heavy nut crof) materially affected the seasonal variation of 
the stored constituents. Since the pecan generally bears only in 
alternate^ years, and in view of the importance of food reserves in the 
growth, development, and fruiting performance of the tree, it seemed 
(lesirable to obtain some information on the proportionate seasonal 
accumulation of these food reserves in the roots of bearing pecan trees 
and (he effect of a crop on their accumulation. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

LeClerc du Sablon {12, v. 16)* analyzed the roots, stems, and leaves 
of various deciduous trees, including the chestnut, pear, and peach, 
for sucrose, starch, hemicellulose, and moisture. In general, he 
found that the total carbohydrate reserves in the roots pass through 
a maximum in autumn at the time of leaf fall, diminish a little in 
winter, and diminish greatly during growth in the spring. After 
growth has subsided and assimilation is at its height, reserve carbo- 
hydrates increase and attahi their maximum again in autumn. The 
carbohydrate content of the roots was higher than that of the stems 
and showed more variation, indicating that the roots are more im- 
portant storage organa than the stems. The extensive variation of 
liemicellulose indicated that it may be an important reserve. The 
variation of sucrose was relatively slight, and LeClerc du Sablon 
concludes that sucrose is a less important reserve material than the 
form in which other carbohydrates become mobile and assimilable. 

Later LeClerc du Sablon {12, v. 18) worked with several evergreen 
trees. In all cases he found that the total carbohydrates in the roots 

1 Received for publication December 28, 1937; issued September 1938. 

^ The writers wish to express their appreciation to L. U. Komberg for determining the dry matter and 
assisting in preserving samples during the progress of this investigation. 
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decreased during leaf formation and new shoot development and in- 
creased after this growth was completed, although the growth periods 
occurred at different times of the year. He also analyzed the stei^, 
roots, and leaves of the evergreen oak and eTapanese spindle tree for 
nitrogen and found that in the roots it decreased m spnng diirmg new 
leaf formation, passed through a minimum in summer, and increased 
toward winter. He concluded that in spnng nitrogen moves from 
the roots and stems to the newly formed leaves and, when growth 
ceases, continues to be absorbed and is stored, thereby mcreasing 
in late summer and toward winter. 

Butler et al. (2) analyzed different parts of the apple tree and found 
that the reserves were stored cliiefly as starch and sucrose, the roots 
and branches containing relatively more starch than the trunk. 
13avis (6*) found that the roots and trunks of nonbearing Sugar prune 
trees contained much more starch than those of bearing trees, and that 
the starch concentration in the roots was much greater than in the 
trunks. He states that it is reasonable to suppose that root growth is 
supjiressed wiien the demand for carbohydrates above ground becomes 
great, and suggests that fruit trees, wliich have a heavy annual crop 
that remains on the trees most of the summer, may experience a short- 
age of carbohydrates for the roots. He also noted that starch was the 
most variable of the carbohydrates. Cameron (8), w^orking with young 
orange trees, noted a minimum of starch in the roots in August, then 
a gradual increase to a maximum in early spring, and a gradual de- 
crease to a minimum again in August. An inverse relation between 
starch and moisture was indicated. For the greater part of the year, 
the starch content in the roots w^as liigher than in the leaves, branches, 
or trunk, and the greatest starch fluctuation occurred in the root 
bark. Mumeek {Ifl), investigatmg the carbohydrate storage of 
bearing apple trees, noted the unusually high starch and sugar content 
of the roots in autumn. He concluded that the underground parts of 
the apple tree serve as storage organs for carbohydrates, primarily 
starch. His data indicate that there is an increase in total sugars and 
a slight decrease in licmicellulose, starch, and total carbohydrates in 
the roots from early November to late December. 

The importance of heiiiicellulose as a reserve material has been 
stressed by a number of investigators worldng with parts of the tree 
other than the roots. Schellenberg {18), in a summary of such investi- 
gations, concludes that hemicelluloso serves as a reserve material and 
its deposition enables the plant to survive the long rest periods (winter 
or dry period) into w hich it is forced at times. Tottingharn et al. (81) 
and Mumeek working with apple spurs, noted extreme fluctua- 

tions of hemicellulose and emphasized its si^ificance as an available 
form of carbohydrate in tlie spur. Its accretion in the fruit reached a 
maximum in midsummer and then decreased rapidly, thus indicating 
that hemicellulose must be a source of sugars for the flesh of the apple. 
Hooker {11) found an extensive variation in hemicellulose in apple 
spurs, wiiich seems to indicate that it functions as a reserve material. 
Mumeek and I^gan {17), investigating the autumnal migration of 
nitrogen and carbohydrates in the apple tree, concluded that with the 
onset of cold w’^eather starch and possibly other more complex carbohy- 
drates are hydrolyzed simultaneously into sugars in all peripheral 
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regions of the tree. They state that modifications induced by weatlu^r 
often are of greater amplitude than possible seasonal trends. 

Finch (7, concluded that for best filling of pecan nuts in Arizona 
the vegetative growth of trees must be checked during the early 
summer to provide conditions for carbohydrate storage during the 
summer months. He found that starch was formed in tlie current- 
season shoots in summer but disappeared completely during the nut- 
filling period. Tliis emphasizes the importance of an abundant 
supply of carbohydrates for conversion to fats in nut filling. 

Finch and Van Honi {9) found that starch storage in bearing pecan 
shoots reached a maximum .shortly before nut filling liegan, and then 
decreased; whereas a comparable decrease did not occur in vegetativt^ 
nonfniiting shoots. In the latter starch continued to accumulate, 
I’eaching a maximum in early fall. These authors conclude that the 
starcli from the fruiting shoots is used in nut filling. Thor and Smith 
{20) have shown that most of the oil in pecan kernels is formed within 
a period of 4 to (> weeks atid that most of the carbohydrate material for 
its formation juust be brought in from outside the nut during this 
])criod. 

The maintenance of healthy foliage on the fruit tree has been 
em])hasizod by Heinicke and Hofl’inan {10) and other workers. Sitton 
{19) ringed bearing shoots of tlie pecan in early August after the shells 
of the nuts had begun to harden, but before any considerable filling 
hod taken pla(’e, and notc^d that the best filling w^as obtained in nuts 
on shoots that bore the largest number of leaves per nut. CVane et al. 
(•^) conclude that the almost universal tendency of pecan trees to bear 
more or Jess irregular crops from year to year cannot be called either 
bhuinial or alternate bearing and that without doubt the controlling 
factors are tlie nutritional condition and previous performance of the 
tree. Their data indicate that nut thinning may be expected to increase 
the annual yield per tree by maintaining a more nearly optimum nutri- 
tional condition in the tree at all times. Smith et al.,^ in studies on 
top-working pecan trees, note the value of the leaf area in the function- 
ing of the tree. Chemical analyses of the roots showed that with 
severe heading the balance of the carbohydrate reserves in the tree is 
disturbed to a greater degree than in trees with less severe topping. 
As the to]) is rebuilt the amount of these materials and their functions 
become more nearly hke those of the normal tree. Crane and Hardy 
(4) have shown that cultural treatments, such as pruning or applications 
of nitrogen, wliich stimulate shoot growth with subsecpient increase in 
leaf area, are of great importance in determining the ultimate size of 
pecan nuts and the degree to which they are filled. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Since the pe<‘an is frequently an alternate bearer, the progress of 
this investigation was facilitated by the use of trees in an alternate 
bearing condition during '*ofF' and ‘‘on’' years. During the first 
season of the experiment there was no iiut crop ; in the second season 
the crop was large; in the third season the crop was very small. 

Seventy-five healthy seedling trees about 45 years old, growing in 
a cultivated river-bottom field about 15 miles from Austin, Tex., 

» Smitb, C. L., Hamilton, J., Thoe, C. J. B., and Rombekg, L. 1). See footnote 3 
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were selected and divided into 15 comparable {groups ot 5 trees each. 
The averagje diameter of the trees was about 25 inches, C omposito 
root samples for cliernical analysis were taken from these groups in 
rotation in time intervals ranging from 2 weeks to approximately 1 
month. Owing to the death of the farm owner and subsequent 
litigation of ownership of tlu^ property, it was necessary to (liscontinue 
the investigations from October 1935 to August 193(). A sum- 
marized description of the condition of the trees during the course 
of the 3 years is given in the last column of table 1 (p. 457). 

SAMPLING METHOl^S 

Samples of lateral roots with diameters ranging from three-eighths 
to one-half inch were taken, brought immediately to the laboratory, 
chopped fine, and mixed thoroughly. Samples to be dried were 
killed by placing them in an oven at 100° C. for 1 to 2 hours and were 
then dried to constant weiglit in a vacuum oven. Two 50-g portions 
were transferred immediatelv to .500-ml Erlenineyer flasks with 
sufficient boiling 95-percent alcohol to give a final alcohol concentra- 
tion of SO percent by weiglit. The flasks were then closed with short- 
stemmed funnels and heated 30 minutes on a water bath kept at 
90° to 95°. The llasks were stop.|)ered whih^ still hot. and stored 
in the dark until the samples were used for carbohydrate analyses. 

ANALYTICAL METHODS 

Whenever the nature of the material permitted, the official methods 
of the Association of Official Agricultural (’hemists (/) were employed. 

Ury Matter 

Sainjiles that had been weighed into aluminum cans and jdaced in 
ovens at 100° 0. for 1 to 2 hours were transferred to a vacuum oven 
and dried to constant weight at a temperature of 80° and a pressure 
of less than 1 mm of mercury. The resulting dry material was ground 
in a drug mill or food chopper and stored in glass bottles, and was 
redried under the same conditions before it was used in further 
analyses. 

T(ital Organic; Nitroge.v 

No analyses were made for nitrate or nitrite nitrogen since ])revious 
analyses had shown no appreciable amounts of these forms of nitrogen 
in ])ecan roots. The procedure for determination of total organic 
nitrogen followed closely the Kjeldahl-CKuming-Arnold method except 
for the use of copper wire as the digestion catalyst. In general 2-g 
portions of the diied material were used. The preliminary drying 
()f the sam[)le at ]()0° C. for J to 2 hours has been shown by Link and 
Schulz (IS) to liave little or no effect on the total nitrogen content 
of plant tissues. 

SlTGAKS 

The alcohol-preserved samples were transferred to large Soxhlet 
extractors with 80-percent alcohol and extracted for 22 to 24 hours 
on a water bath kept at 95° to 99° C. The alcohol extract was dis- 
Ulled almost to diyness in vacuo at temperatures not above 00° 
The residue was taken up with water, treated with 25 cc of basic 
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lead acetate to clear the solution, and made uj) to a volume of 250 
ml. The lead acetate solution used for clearing? was made up of 
500 g of basic lead acetate in 1 liter of solution. The cleared fdtrate 
was deleaded with anhydrous disodiuin phosphate. 

The Munson-Walker method was used for the determination of 
sugars in aliquots of the lead-free fdtrate. Reduced copper was 
deteriiiined by the volumetric permangaiuite method. For total 
sugars, inversion was accomplished by means of acid at room tem- 
perature as directed in ofticial methods (/, p, 187^ [23c]), Reduciiig- 
sugar values were calculated as invert sugar and nonredu(!ing sugars 
as sucros(‘. 

»Star(!H ry Diastase 

The alcohol-insoluble residues were transferred to tared aluminum 
cans, dried in an air oven at 100° (1, and weighed. After being 
ground in a drug mill the inateiial was stored in aluminum cans in a 
desiccator until ready for analysis. 

The oflicial jnethod for determination of starch in heeding stuffs by 
diastase with subsequent acid hydrolysis (/, p. 120^ [23]) was used 
with th(' exception that a. 0.5-])ercent solution of taka diastase was 
sul)stituted for the malt extract. Preliminary extractions with cold 
wabM* w(u*e eliminated since sugars had already been extracted with 
alcohol. 

Star('ii uy Direct Acid Hydrolysis 

Alcohol-insoluble residues were used as in the diastase method. 
The official methods (7, p, 119^ [21]) were used. As before, no 
})reliminary extractions with c.ohl water were necessary. 

Those carbohydrates that are not hydrolyzed by the taka-diastase 
method for starch determination, but are hydrolyzed in the direct 
acid hydrolysis method, are designated as hemicelluloses. The 
hemiceilulose values were obtained by subtracting the starch by 
taka-diastase values from the corresponding values for starch by 
direct acid hydrolysis. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

Since no investigations were made on the variability of the con- 
stituents in comparable samples obtained at the same time, no par- 
ticular emphasis can ho attached to the analytical data for any indi- 
^ddual sample, and the results must be vieweyl from the standpoint 
of trends. Tlie analytical data are presented in figure 1. 

DKY matter 

The percentage of dry matter in the roots was higher in the summer 
and fall of 1934 than at any other time duiing the experiment. This 
was probably due to a deficiency of soil moisture during an extreme 
drought which lasted until November. After the drought was broken 
by rains the percentage of dry matter in the roots decreased rapidly 
until about January 1 935. Between January and September there was 
only a slight decrease in dry matter, but from the middle of September 
to the latter part of October there was a considerable decrease. From 
August 1930 to February 1937 the dry matter fluctuated considerabl}’' 
between sampling dates, but showed no consistent increase or decrease. 
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Figuke 1.- -Seasonal variation in dry matter, carbohydrates, and nitrof<en in 
roots of pecan trees. 

The followhig tabiilatioTi, shows tlio monthly rainfall recorrl at 
Austin, Tex., from January 1, 1934, to February 20, 1937, inclusive: 


19:34 


Year and month: 

Hainfall 

(inchcH) 

January 

. 7. 43 

February 

5. 01 

March 

- 2.37 

April ...... 

- 3. 31 

May ...... 

.90 



32 

July 

. - .39 

August 

.24 

September. . . . 

_ . 2. 61 

October. . 

32 

November . 

.. . 3.40 


December .... _ 4.59 


1935 


January 

.95 

h'ebruaVv. . . ,. . . , . 

2. 96 

March _ . . 

1.20 

April 

2. 08 

May.. 

9. 21 

June 

9. 71 

July... 

1. 44 


1935 — Continued 

Hmnfall 


Year and month C^ontinued. UnvheK) 

August...- _ .24 

Sei)teml)er S. 79 

October _ ... 1.05 

November .85 

December. 2. 84 

1930 

January 0. 39 

February.., 1.70 

March 1.52 

April .60 

May . _ 8. 3 5 

June _ _ 3. 30 

July 9.25 

August 2. 90 

September 5. 22 

October . 2. 63 

November 2. 30 

December . ... 1.88 

1937 

January 2. 43 

February 12 


This record indicates that the roots had an abundant moisture 
supply throughout the experiment except in the summer and fall of 
1934. The rainfall was low in July and August of 1935 but there was 
sufficient rain in June to carry the trees through this period without a 
moisture deficiency. 
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SUGARS 

The concentration of reducing sugars was very low throughout the 
experiment and showed no consistent seasonal variations. The non- 
reducing sugars were present in appreciable quantities and fluctuated 
as starch did below but to a lessor extent. The highest concentration 
occurred in the late summer and fall of 1934. There was a decrease 
during the winter and spring, due in part to the decrease in dry matter. 
From May 13 to July 6 there was an appreciable increase in the non- 
reducing sugars, after which their concentration remained practically 
constant until October 25. On August 6, 1930, the concentration of 
these sugars was at the same level as in October 1935, but it increased 
considerably during August and then remained practically constant 
until November 18. Between the latter date and February 16, 1937, 
there was a material decrease similar to that in the winter of 1934-35. 

STARCH 

The concentration of starch increased slightly from August to De- 
cember 1934, decreased rapidly to January 1935, and then decreased 
more slowly to June 7. There was no nut crop on the trees in 1934, and 
the increase in starch content of the roots was probably due to the 
photosynthetic activity of the leaves and translocation of carbohy- 
drates to the roots where they were stored as starch. This seems to be 
further indicated by the comparatively high concentration of non- 
reducing sugars present in the roots during this period. From Decem- 
ber 1934, after most of the leaves had fallen or had become inactive 
from frost, there was a rapid decrease in concentration of starch to 
January 1935. A decrease in carbohydrates in roots after leaf fall has 
been noted by other investigators {12j 16) and indicates a transloca- 
tion of these substances to the aerial portions of the tree. From 
January 7 to March 22 the starch showed only slight changes except 
for one low value on March 8. After Mandi 22 the starch decreased 
rapidly, reaching a minimum on June 7. During the latter period the 
initiation of growth took place, shoots and leaves developed, the trees 
blossomed, and the development of the nuts was begun. All these 
processes create heavy demands upon the tree for carbohydrates. 
The leaves during most of this period are immature and small, and their 
total photosyiithetic activity is very low and therefore inadequate to 
supply the necessary carbohydrates for the rapid growth and fruiting 
activities. It is interesting to note that the concentration of the 
hemicellulose remained practically constant during this period not- 
withstanding the fact that from December 10 to February 23 it 
decreased in about the same proportion as starch. 

From June 7 to August 20, 1935, there was a considerable increase in 
the starch. During this period the shucks and shells of the nuts were 
being developed, but other vegetative growth was probably nearly 
completed for the season. The leaves were probably at their most 
efficient stage for photosynthesis and therefore were able to produce a 
greater amount of carbohydrates than was required for tree activities, 
some of the surplus being stored in the roots as starch. 

From August 20 to October 25, 1935, the starch content of the roots 
decreased sUghtly. About September 1 the period of nut filling begins 
and the demand for carbohydrates during this period has been shown 
to be very great {20), Tiiis is especiaUy true when the trees are 
carrying a large crop of nuts, as was the case here. Both starch and 
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hemioellulose concentrations decreased during the nut-fillirig period 
from September 1 to the latter part of October. A part of this decrease 
was due to a decrease in the di-y matter of the roots, but calculations 
show that both starch and hemicellulose decreased in greater propor- 
tion than the dry matter. Thus it seems probable that some of the 
hemicellulose as well as the starch was utilized in the nut-filling 
process. No doubt the photosynthetic activity of the leaves was high 
during the nut- filling period, but with a heavy crop of nuts on the 
trees the demand for carbohydrates for oil formation was greater than 
could be supplied by jdiotosynthesis, and some of the reserves in the 
tree were used. 

After tlie 0-month interval from October 25, 1935, to August 6, 1936, 
during which no samples were taken, the starch concentration sliowcd 
a slight increase, which may be accounted for by the increase in the 
percentage of dry matter during this period. However, the starch 
concentration was still not so high in proportion to the dry matter as 
it was in 1934. The starch fluctuated considerably during the fall of 
1936 but showed no consistent in<‘rease. On February 16, 1937, when 
the last samples wore taken, the starch was low, amounting to 1.26 
Iiercent of the fresh weight. The nut cro]) was small in 1 936 and there- 
fore made much less demand for carbohydrates for nut filling than the 
large crop of 1935, hut the starch content of the roots on the average 
was only slightly higher than for the corresponding period in 1935; 
Conditions were very favorable for vegetative growth in 1936, how- 
ever, and the starch was probably utilized for this purpose. 

HEMICELLULOSE 

The percentage of hemicellulose was at its highest level in the 
summer and fall of 1934, when the dry matter was at its maximum. 
Its fluctuation was almost proportional to that of the dry matter from 
August 1934 to January 1935. From January to October, however, 
the percentage of hemicellulose show^s a greater proportional decrease 
than the percentage of dry matter. This indicates that there was an 
actual decrease in the ainount of hemicellulose in the roots and that 
only a part of the variation in its concentration was due to changes in 
the concentration of dry matter. The trees bloomed heavily in the 
spring of 1935 and matured a large crop of nuts. Therefore it is pos- 
sible that some of the hemicellulose wiis utilized in the development 
and filling of the nuts. From October 1935 to August 1936 the per- 
centago of hemicellulose had increased a little but not in proportion 
to the increase in drjr mutter. From the latter part of 1936 to Feb- 
ruary 1937 the hemicelhdose increased {gradually, but at the end of 
this yicriod it was still somewhat lower in iiroportion to drv matter 
than in the fall of 1934. 

NITROGEN 

The percentage of total oi^auic nitrogen decreased slightly from 
August 27 , 1934, to January 7, 1935 (fig. 1 and table 1). This decrease 
may be accounted for by the decrease in the concentration of dry 
matter. Ihere was a CTadual increase in the nitrogen concentration 
from January 7 to April 5, probably because the roots absorbed more 
nitrogen than was translocated away. There was little growth ac- 
tivity in the tree during this period, while at the same time soil mois- 
ture and probably other factors were optimum for the absorption of 
nitrogen. ^ 
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Table 1 . — Seasonal variation in total organic nitrogen in pecan roots and growth and 
fruiting condition of trees 


Growth and fruitiniE: conditions 


Foliajio on all trees apparently fully nuitiire and In lutuKhy condition. 
Js'o apparent extensum <d shoot jrrowtli. No mil crop on trees. 


.\b()ut 3 i»ercent of leaves have dropfied. 

Trees have lost about 40 percent of folia^'e and owiiiK to frost leaxes are 
turnin({ yellow and dropjiinR rapidly. 

Defoliation complete. 


'Prees dormant. 


Hiids bursting into growth on a few trees. 

Most trees well into growth and a few almost in full leaf. Heavy fiistil- 
late bloom. 

Pollen shedding very active. 

Shoot growth well under way and aiitive. 

Shoot growth nearly complete. Large crop of nuts .set. 

Shoot growth complete ami Pillage mature. 

Nuts in “watery” stage. 

Nuts in “dough” stage. 

Nuts beginning to ripen. 

Nuts mature and dropping from trees. Foliage dropping rai>i<lly. 


Foliage full grown and in ginid condition. Extension of shoot growth 
Hptiarently conl'miiug through most of this period. Nut croj) very 
small. 

Nuts ripening. 

Leaves beginninv to fall. Nuts fully mature and dro]>|>ed. 

'Prees almost completely defoliated. 


Precs dormant. 


1 I’ercentage based on fresh weight. 

From April 15 to May 18, 1985, the nitrogen decreased to about its 
1984 level, after wliich it remained practically constant for tla^ 
remainder of the expeiiment, except that it had increased appreciably 
between November 18, 198G, and February 10, 1987. 

The decrease in nitroj^on in April and the brst part of May may be 
ascribed to the intensive vegetative activity of the trees at this time. 
The initiation of shoot growth and the development of blossoms took 
place during this peiiod and consequently created a heavy demand for 
nitrogen. Clonditions were no doubt favorable for the absorption of 
nitrogen at tliis time, but the demand was probably greater than could 
be supplied by root absorption, and some of the reserve nitrogen from 
the tissues was used in the growth functions. After the intensive 
vegetative activity of the tree was over there was a large crop of nuts 
to be developed and filled; therefore the nitrogen did not increase 
again during that season. In the fall of 1936 the nut crop was light, 
but conditions for vegetative growth of the trees wore more favorable 
than in 1935 and the growth extended later into the season, so that all 
the nitrogen absorbed was required in growth processes. After the 
growth season was over the nitrogen increased appreciably during the 
winter. In 1934 the low level of nitrogen in the roots may have been 
due to the extremely dry weather, which created unfavorable conditions 
for absorption of nitrogen by the roots. 


Samplo 

No. 

Sam- 

pling 

date 

Total 

organic 

nitrogen 


J9S/, 

PrrenU • 

1 

Aup. 27 

0. 3S 

1 

Sef)t. 10 

.39 

1 ... 

Del . 2 

.20 

4 .. . . 

Oft. 10 

.31 


Oft. 30 

.29 

15 - 

Nov. 12 

.34 

7. - . 

Nov, 27 

.:io 

>< . ...... 

Dcf. 10 

.32 

il 

Dec. 20 

.33 


1935 


10 

Jail. 7 


11 

Jan. 23 

. oVf 

1.3 .. 

Fell, s 


!."> 

Fob. 23 


17 .. 

Mar. S 

45 

10 . 

Mar. 22 


21 

Ajir. T) 


22 - 

Apr. 24 

,42 

r.i - 

May 13 


24 

June 7 

. Oil 

.27 

2r» .. 

July 0 

27 .. 

Ami. 20 

* ny 

29 - ... 

Sept, 12 

« «io 

11 

Sej)t. 30 

. o# 

12. . . . 

Oft. 2.5 



1935 


l.'l 

Aug. 0 

' 'j 1 

m 

Aug. 20 

« o 1 

17 

Sept. 9 1 

, •l*T 

. 34 

IS , 

Oft. 1 


10.. 

Oft. 13 

. 32 

10 

Nov, 0 

. 37 

II . . 

Nov. IS 

. 32 


1937 


12. 

Feb. 10 

.40 
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DISCUSSION 

Starch was the most variable constituent determined in the roots of 
pecan trees. The data indicate that it increases fmm early summer to 
a maximum in late fall and decreases to the summer minimum, but 
the levels of the maxima and minima seem to be determined by the 
growth and fniiting conditions during the time. Both growth and 
fniiting in the pecan are exhaustive processes, as has been found in 
other trees by Alumeek {14), Davis {6), and other investigators. The 
starch in j^ecan roots was built up to a high maximum concentration 
in the fall of 1934, when there was no nut crop, and the vegetative 
growtli w’as at a. standstill owing to a severe drought. With the 
intensive spring growth and blossoming of the trees in 1935 the starch 
decreased to a very low level and did not increase during the summei* 
and fall because of the great demand for carbohydrates in filling the 
large crop of nuts. There was also a decrease' in the hemicellu lose 
content of the roots during the nut-filling period. This indicates that 
both starch and hemicellulose may function as carbohydrate reserves 
and are used the filling of the iiuts or in other processes when the 
demand is sufficiently great. 

It is not known how low a level the starch concentration reached in 
the fall of 1935, since no samples could bo taken after October 25 until 
August 0 of the following year. However, on the latter date tlie 
starch concentration was still relatively low and did not increase 
materially during the autumn notwithstanding the fact that the nut 
crop was very small. Conditions were very favorable for vegetative 
growth throughout the season, and the failure of the starch to increase 
in the autumn can be expkiined only oh the assumption that tree 
growth continued throughout the fall, thereby utilizing the carbo- 
hydrates, in this process and in the filling of the small crop of nuts, as 
fast as they were synthesized. 

In the spring of 1936 and in the spring of 1937 the bloom was light 
and the starch in the autumn preceding each of these seasons was at a 
low concentration, whereas in the fall of 1934 the starch reached a 
high concentration which was followed by a very heavy bloom in the 
spring of 1935. Whether the lack of reserve carbohydrates, as indi- 
cated by starch, was the cause of the small bloom in the 2 later years 
is not known, but this same condition has been found in other trees 
{0, .ll) and seems to be either directly or indirectly concerned with 
fruiting. The fact that the pecan seldom, if ever, boars two large 
crops in successive years and that fruiting is a very exhaustive process 
indicates that the amount of storage carbohydrates, especially starch, 
is a very important factor in fruiting whether the effect be direct or 
indirect. Davis {G) found that the starch content of roots of non- 
bearing Sugar prune trees was much higher than that of roots of bear- 
ing tribes, and concludes tliat storage carbohydrates may be essential 
for fruit-bud differentiation or that other factors may cause fruit-bud 
differentiation because of their relationsliips to the storage carbo- 
hydrates. 

The nonreducing sugars were present in appreciable quantities and 
fluctuated with the starch, although to a lesser extent. The wide 
yanatioiis in concentration of these sugars may indicate that they 
function as storage reserves, How^ever, the fact that they fl.uctuated 
so nearly with the starch may indicate that they are labile forms and 
that their concentration is largely dependent upon that of the starch. 
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Although the concentration of nitrogen was relatively low through- 
out the experiment, the data indicate that the amount of nitrogen in 
pecan roots is governed partly by conditions favorable to absorption 
a.nd partly by the nitrogen requirements for tree growth and fruiting. 
In the latter part of 1984 the nitrogen concentration was low, but it 
increased from January to A]>ril in 1935. The summer and fall of 

1934 were extremely dry and the soil moisture was doubtless a limiting 
factor in the absorption of nitrogen. From Januaiy until April 1935, 
however, soil moisture was adequate for absorption, and tlie trees 
were dormant and therefore required veiy little nitrogen. With the 
initiation of spring growth a.nd blossom development the demand for 
nitrogen was great and probably (*nuld not be met by root absorption; 
hence the nitrogen decreasc^l in the roots. The heavy nut crop of 1 935 
made a considerable demand for nitrogen in nut filling, and the nitro- 
gen did not increase during that time. However, from November 

1935 to February 1937, when the trees were dormant, the nitrogen 
again increased materially as in the first part of 1935, 

SUMMARY 

(\)mposite samples of lateral roots of ])ecan trees of bearing age 
were collected at intervals during an and an ^^oiU’ year and 

analyzed for the principal carbohydrates and total organic nitrogen. 

Tht^ starch concentration tended to reach a maximum in late fall, 
after which there was a winter decrease and then a further decrease in 
spring to a minimum in early summer. The amount of starch in the 
roots for any period was apparently dependent upon the relative 
growth rate of the tree, age and condition of foliage, and the size and 
stage of development of the nut crop. 

Starch was the most variable of the constituents determined, and 
its concentration api>carod to have a marked influence on fruiting. 

The rapid disappearance of starch during the spring growth and 
blossoming peiiod and the decrease of starch and hemicellulose during 
the nut-filling period show that both growth and fruiting in the pecan 
are exhaustive processes. 

Reducing sugars were low aiul showed no consistent seasonal varia- 
tions, thus iiulicating they are labile forms of carbohydrates. The 
nonreducing sugars, however, were iiresent in appreciable quantities 
and varied with the starch although to a lessor extent. These may 
servo as storage carbohydrates or may be labile forms whose concen- 
tration depends largely on that of starch. 

The total nitrogen content in the roots was low at all times, but it 
decreased during rapid spring growth and increased during winter 
when the trees were dormant and soil conditions \vere favorable for 
nitrogen absorption. Nitrogen concentration was largely indejiendent 
of dry-matter content. 
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APPLICABILITY OF NUTRIENT-SOLUTION PURIFICATION 
TO THE STUDY OF TRACE-ELEMENT REQUIREMENTS 
OF RHIZOBIUM AND AZOTOBACTER ^ 


Jiy Hobert a. Steinberg 

Assodatv physiologiMf Division of Tobacco and Plant Nntriiion^ Burma of Plant 
Industry y Vniied States Department of Agriculture ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlioiigli almost 20 years have elapsed since the introduction by the 
writer of the method of nutrient-solution purification for studying 
trace-element recpiiremonts of plants, no application of this procedure 
to studies with iiacteria has as yet been made. For reasons readily 
a])parent, it has long seemed desirable to the writer to obtain data 
a f fording a direct comparison of the effects of this technicpie on bac- 
t(uia and on Aspenjillus rdger Van Tiegh. (14)-^ direc^t c.omparisDn 
involves the use of the same equipment, chemicals, and technique 
by the same investigator, so far as possible. The organisms selected 
for this (comparison were Rhizohium trijolu Dangeard and Azotohacter 
chroococcttm Beij. » 

The procedures employed nec.essitated, as usual, the ascertainment 
of the minimum quantities of the usual ash constituents rerjuired for 
maximum growth, together with the identification and study of the 
nec,(».ssary trace elements. Again, it was found essential to devote 
some attention to the a(H*(».ssory growth substance retpiired by rhizo- 
bium in order to limit the extent to which any mineral impurity it 
might (‘ontain would alter or vitiate the results on miiu'.ral nutrition. 

Though those experiments are, in a manner, incomplete, it should 
be re(*alled that their primary objective was a stud}^ of the apiilica- 
bility of the method of nutrient-solution purification to bacterial 
studies. It was considered undesirable, therefore, to go more deeply 
into the study of these organisms than was necessary for a general 
comparison with aspergillus. To have done so, even for the purpose 
of obtaining improved results with the trace elements, would have 
necessitated changes in equipment, to provide adequate aeration for 
azotohacter, besides considerable additional work on purification of 
the accessory growth bodies recpiired by rliizobium. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

No attempt will be made to present a general summary of the 
literature, in view of the many excellent reviews that are available. 
That of Wilson (18) on rhizobium and of Burk (4) on azotohacter are 
among the most recent. 

‘ Received for publication June 4, 19:18; issued September 1938. 

* The writer expresse.s his appreciation of the help extended him by various invCwStigators in the U. S. 
Department of Ajrriculture. JU. A. Burkey, of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, made the microscophj bacterial 
counts mentioned in thi.s paper, and Daniel Ready, of the Division of Soil Microbiology, Bureau of Plant 
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Rhizobium and azotobacter are known to require, besides a source 
of energy, nitrogen, potassium, phosphorus, magnesium, sulphur, 
iron, calcium, and molybdenum. Various claims also have been 
made regarding the necessity for other elements, including copper, 
zinc, manganese, tungsten, silicon, vanadium, and strontium. Fur- 
thermore, complete agreement has not as yet been reached regarding 
the essentiality of an accessory growth factor for rhizobium {17), 
On the other hand, data have begun to accumulate that would indicate 
that, like the vitamin requirements of animals, the accessory gi*owth- 
substance requirements of all bacteria and fungi are limited to a 
circumscribed number of organic compounds the need for which is 
general and not specific to a single organism and the functions of 
whicii in plants are quite analogous to those of vitamins in animals. 

METHODS 

Rhizobium trifolii Dangeard (E. B. Fred No. 205) and Azotobacter 
chroococcum Beij. (N. R. Smith No. 7) were grown for 4 days at 28° 
C. in 5()-cc portions of a sucrose nutrient solution in 125-cc pyrex 
Erlenmeyer flasks. Stock cultures of R. trifolii were maintained on an 
agar medium containing sucrose, bactopeptone, malt, and yeast 
extract, while those of A. chroococcum were grown on Ashby agar. 
Three drops of a freshly prepared bacterial suspension was used to 
inoculate each flask. Sucrose containing not over 0.0025 percent of 
ash, reagent chemicals, and water redistilled in pyrex glass were used 
in the preparation of the nutrient solutions. The flasks wore sterilized 
at 15 pounds’ pressure for 30 minutes. 

Purification (14) witli iriagnesium carbonate was accomplished by 
heating at 100° C. in the Arnold sterilizer for 20 minutes (10 minutes 
being allowed for prewarming); and with calcium carbonate, by 
heating for the same length of time at 15 pounds’ pressure in the 
autoclave. The quantities of carbonate differed in different experi- 
ments, the details of wliich are given later. The nutrient solutions 
were treated before addition of the trace elements and the organic 
compounds to bo tested. Filtration was through a Jena glass filter 
of No. 4 porosity. 

Each experiment tabulated was the final test of a series performed 
to determine the optimum concentrations of the individual con- 
stituents. The experiments tabulated arc typical tests, comprising 
only 5 to 10 percent of those performed. 

(hiltures were usually prepared in duplicate and were quite uniform 
as a rule. The references to the differences in yields of the controls in 
different experiments do not apply to the data of the same experiment. 
Reproducibility and consistency of relative results in repeated trials 
are emphasized rather than the absolute results of an individual 
experiment. 

A Bausch & Lomb nephelometer, provided with 50-mm cups, was 
used to measure growth as turbidity. Use of a fluctuating turbidity 
standard, namely, control cultures, proved quite unsatisfactory, since 
the controls themselves remained unknowns, but this defect was 
remedied by improvising a turbidity standard consisting of a rod of 
turbid acrylate condensate. The turbidity of all cultures was meas- 
ured with the cup at 10 mm. Each millimeter of the turbidity 
standard was assumed to be equivalent to approximately 10,000,000 
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rhizobiuin cells per cubic centimeter or approximately 2,000,000 azoto- 
bacter cells per cubic centimeter. The estimates were based on read- 
ings of 49.2 mm with a rhizobium suspension of 500,^00,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter and 1 1 .3 mm with an azotobacter suspension of 
22,320,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter, on the assumption of an 
exact proportionality between growth and turbidity. A freshly 
prepared solution containing 25 mg of magnesium sulphate 
(MgS 04 . 7 H 20 ) plus 50 mg of potassium phosphate (K3PO4) per 
100 cc gave a reading of 25.2 mm with the solution cup set at 10.0 
mm. Acidities were determined with a Leeds and Northrup quin- 
hydrone electrode. 

The values in table 1 arc of interest in view of the scarcity of such 
data and the increasing use of the nephelomcter for measuring 
liactcrial growth as turbidity. They are the results of several different 
ex])eriments. 

Though tliese observations are limited in both number and range 
covered, they would seem to indicate a change in projiortionality 
between bacterial count and turbidity depending upon the extenl of 
growth. The average value of the ratio between bacterial count and 
turbidity is 2,000,000 for readings between 2.0 and 11.3 mm. An 
increased precision should be readily attainable through the use of a 
more carefully calibrated, uniform turbidity standard, manipulation 
to obtain numerical readings of greater magnitude, and mechanical 
means to form a uniform suspension of bacteria. Also, the use of a 
colloid to stabilize the suspension may be advisable. The rapidity 
with which readings may be made would warrant further investigation 
of the possibilities of the nepheloineter. 

Table 1. (Uympariaon of growth measuremmis of azotohncler as determined by 
turbidity readings and by microscopic bacterial counts 


Turbidity 

(inilll- 

nietors) 

... 

Bactoria 

Ratio of 
number 
of bac- 
teria to 
turbidity 


Millions 

Millions 


per cubic 

per milli- 


centimeter 

meter 

0..5 

6. 836 

10. 672 

1.0 

8. 372 

8. 372 

1.7. 

7.304 

4.297 

2,0. 

2.376 

1.188 


Turbidity 

(milli- 

meters) 

Bacteria 

Ratio of 
number 
of bac- 
teria to 
turbidity 

Turbidity 

(milli- 

meters) 

Bacteria 

Ratio of 
number 
of bac- 
teria to 
turbi<lity 


MiUions 

Millions 


Millions 

Millions 


per cubic 

per milli- 


per cubic 

per milli- 


centimeter 

meter 


centimeter 

meter 

2.5 (-Fe),.. 

2.828 

1.131 

3.8 

7.360 

1. 937 

2.5 (-Mo).. 

4.692 

1.877 

4. .5 

13. 104 

2.912 

2.8 

8.677 

3. 090 

11.3 

22. 320 

1.975 

3.7 

6.120 

1. 664 





EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS WITH RHIZOBIUM 

After considerable effort to grow rhizobium in solutions free from 
organic matter other than sucrose, further attempts were abandoned 
and Difeo bactopeptone was adopted as a source of growth factor. It 
was found that yields of only 1 to 2 mm (2 to 4 million bacteria per 
cubic centimeter) could bo obtained without the addition of organic 
material containing an accessory growth factor, whereas yields cor- 
responding to 45 mm or more could be obtained by its addition. 
Repeated tests with salts of 77 of the chemical elements at different 
concentrations gave no indication to substantiate the belief that the 
poor growth without growth factor was due to any single inorganic 
deficiency. The quantity of bactopeptone to be employed was set at 
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50 mg per liter, i. e., 5 parts per 100 000. Tlus is a somewhat sub- 
optimlfquftntitV, but it was udopted because of the turbidity charac- 
teristics of the cu]ture.s at the time of harvest after 4 days of growth. 

The results gfiven in experiment 5 (table 2) are typical of those 
obtained with an impurified solution (‘ontaining 50 mg of bactopeptone 
per liter, except that the yield of the control varied somewhat from 
experiment to experiment. * The nonaddition of iron or of molybdenum 
to tl]e nutrient solution did not result in a decrease in growth, while a 
slight decrease took place through withholding manganese or calcium. 
It is interesting to compare these findings with those of experiment 7 
(table 2), in which a partially purified bactopeptone preparation in 
absolute alcohol was used. The use of this preparation, of which 
more will be said later, evidently had decreased the content of mineral 
impurities in the bactopeptone since a decrease in the percentage of 
maximum yield followed the omission of any one of the trace elements. 


Purification of the nutrient solution with magnesium carbonate seemed 
effective to the same degree, as reference to experiment 6 shows. 
The best results, however, were obtained by combining purification 
of the nutrient solution with the use of purified bactopeptone, as 
indicated in experiment 8. 


Many additional experiments, other than those tabulated, led to 
the same conclusions: Omission of iron, manganese, molylxlenum, or 
calcium from the nutrient solution gave de(‘reased growth of rhizobium. 
No evidence, however, could be obtained for the essentiality of any of 
the other elements tested. 


Experiment 3 (table 2) shows the effect of substituting sodium 
nitrate (NaNOg) for amiponium nitrate (NH4NO3) in the nutrient 
solution, and experiment 2 the result of the omission of inorganic 
nitrogen. The solution in the latter experiment contained 13 mg of 
iiitrogcm per liter, owing to the addition of bactopeptone. Under these 
conditions, no fixation of nitrogen occurred in the control. 
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A comparison of the effectiveness of some organic substances and 
of their extracts in aiding the growth of rhizobium is given in table 3, 
since these results influenced the choice of bactopeptone as a source of 
growth factor. The results are stated as percentage increase in yield 
at a concentration of 1.0 mg per liter. Bactopeptone and yeast 
extract were most effective and to aboiit tlie same decree. The dif- 
ference in effectivity of these nitrogen-rich soTirces indicated that 
organic nitrogen as such was not the factor underlying these varia- 
tions. Attempts to obtain the effective substance m purer form by 
simple extraction with solvents were unsuccessful. Nor was sublima- 
tion of bactopeptone at 147*" C. and 5- to 10-mm pressure more suc- 
cessful. Though considerable material sublimed, its effectiveness was 
lower (3-percent increase at 1 mg per liter) than the original substance. 
Sublimation of a bactopeptone preparation obtained by precipitation 
with lead, adsorption with charcoal, and extraction with ammoniacal 
acetone seemed more efficacious, since a growth increase of 39.2 per- 
cent with approximately 1.0 mg per liter of substance w^as obtained 
in one trial. 

Miscellaneous additional tests wore made in the attempt to obtain 
a purer product. With 1.0 g of bactopeptone dissolved in 100 cc of 

Table 3. — Influence of organic suhstancea on the growth of Rhizobium trijolii for 
J^. days at 28° C. in a nulrirnt solution purified with yuagnesium carbonate 


Organic substance added 


Material and method of i)rodu(‘tion 


Control - .. - 

IJactoiTeptone, J )ifco. . . 

Extracted cold with 9.5- percent alcohol. . 
Extracted cold with absolute alcohol... 

Extracted cold with acetone 

Extracted hot with 95-percent alcohol . 

Extracted hot with acetone 

Nutrose, Pfanstiflhl . 

Extracted cold with 9.r)-pcrcent alcohol.. 
Extracted cold with absolute alcohol 

Extracted cold with acetone 

Peptone, Witte . . . .... 

Yeast extra(;t. Difeo ... . 

Malt extract, Difeo 



Qiinntily 
per liter 

Orowth 

measured 

nephelo- 

metrically 

('omputed > 
in(;rease In 
yield for 1 mg 
substance per 
liter 


Milligrams 

Millimeters 

1.2 

Percent 


60.0 

44.3 

72.0 


13.0 

i 14.9 

87.7 


6.0 

4.3 

43.3 


.8 

1.7 

52.6 


23.6 

18.9 

62.3 


5.4 

4.8 

55.6 


60.0 

4.3 

5.2 


3.6 

3.4 

41.7 

.. 

3.2 

2.1 

56.2 

. 

2.2 

1.6 

60.0 


60.0 

3.6 

6.8 

... 

60.0 

63.9 

88.0 


60.0 

23. 6 

37.2 


‘ 'Flic a,ssunrf)tion of exact proportionality is probably true only for the lower values (/(>), nor are correc- 
tions made for ash content. 

* 1 gram of the solid was .shaken with lUO cc of liquid and the clear sui)ernatant solution tested. Hot 
extraction was with a Soxhlet extractor, the extract from 10 g being adjusted to luo cc. 

3 In a previous exixirlrnent with an luipurifled solution the yield of the control was equivalent to 1.3 mm; 
with ,50 mg bactopeptone per liter It was ao.9 mm; and with 60 rag nutrose per liter it was 30.4 mm 


0.2 N sulphuric acid (H2SO4), it was found that growth factor was not 
destroyed by continued heating on the water bath. Neither was it 
precipitated by an excess of barium carbonate nor by phospho- 
tungstic acid. The bactopeptone control, at 50 mg per liter, gave a 
growth value of 34.8 mm; the unheated control gave 35.2 mm; while 
heating gave 34.2 mm. With barium carbonate 
(BaCOs) the precipitated material gave a growth increase of 10.3 per- 
cent as conipared to an increase of 56,1 percent in the unprecipitated 
material. With phospho tungstic acid, the growth increase in the 
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precipitated material was 9.6 percent and that in the filtrate 40.5 
percent. 

Treatment of a neutral solution of bactopeptono with basic lead 
acetate followed by deleading with potassium bicarbonate (HKCO3) 
did not decrease the growth-factor content, as also reported by Clark, 
(7). If the solution was then treated with Merckxs “Medicinal Char- 
coal, extracted with acid,” the factor was adsorbed. Elution of the 
adsorbed factor was accomplished with ammoniacal acetone (H-9) or 
ammoniacal absolute alcoiiol (3+9). The latter gave a deep brownish- 
red solution and was the method by which the bactopeptono prepara- 
tion used in some of the experiments of table 2 was prepared. This 
preparation could be freed of color with little loss in activity by dilut- 
ing the neutral solution with water and extracting with amylic alcohol. 
The increase in effectiveness of the organic material by these methods 
was slight. The acetone extraction material, for example, gave a 
growth increase of 387 j)ercent at the 1.0-mg level, as compared to an 
increase of 72 percent with the original substance. 

Nutrose treated by the same procedures gave an increase in yield 
of 66 ]>ercent at the 1.0 mg per liter level, which was about equal to 
that obtained by simple extraction with absolute alcohol or acetone. 
Mild hydrolysis of nutrose did not lead to an increase in effectiveness. 

Finally, the compounds in the following list were tested for their 
ability to bring about growth increases, but unsuccessfully. Lecithin 
(from eggs) sometimes brought about slight iruM’eases, the others 
practically none at all. Occasionally it was thought that one of these 
c()in()()unds was efliective, but a careful check failed to verify this 
interpretation. 


Haffiiiose 

rrehttlosi' 

Maltose 
Galactos(' 
d-Maiiiiosc 
d- Mannitol 

Sodium gly ccrophi )Kpl late 

l.)extrosc 

T^c villose 

i-lnositol 

Lactose 

Malic acid 

Asparagine 

Malonic acid 

Taurine 

Cholesterol 

Creatine 

/3-Carotene 

Choline hydrochloride 
/S- Alanine 
Tannic acid 
j9-Indolylpropionic acid 


Glucosaini ne hydroclilo- 
ridc 

Vitamin IL 
Vitamin C 
Lactoflavinc 

Sodium magnesium chlo- 
rophyllin 

Sodium iron chlorophyllin 

Adenine 

Uracil 

Guanine 

Hydroxylaminc hydro- 
chloride 

Hydrazine hydrochloride 

l-Tyrosinc 

dl-Valine 

a-Alaninc, racemic 
d-Arginine 
l-Aspartic acid 
1-Cystine 
d-Glutamic acid 
Glycine 


1-Histidine diliydroehlo- 
ridc 

1-Hydroxyproline 

1-Lciicinc 

dl-lsoleucinc 

d- Lysine dihydrochloride 

dl-Methionine 

a-Phenylalaninc 

/3-Phenylalanine 

1-Proline 

1-Tryptophane 

Glycogen 

dl-Scrine 

dl-Norleucinc 

Uric acid 

Sodium nucleinatc 
Xanthine 
Pyruvic acid 
Glycolic acid 
Thiourea 
Allantoin 
Lecithin (egg) 


One interesting point had been encountered in these experiments 
on the purification of the accessory factor required by rhizobium; 
namely, that nutrose, when added to an unpurified nutrient solution, 
was as effective as bactopeptono in bringing about increased growth; 
whereas, when added to a solution purified with magnesium carbon- 
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ate ^ it was totally ineffective. The iininoculated control the 
purified solution containing 50 mg of nutrose per liter usually had a 
value of 1 to 2 mni, while the inoculated control with nutrose had a 
value of 3 to 4 mm. The control without nutrose gave no growth. 
Evidently the magnesium carbonate treatment removed from the 
nutrient solution some factor, essential for growth of rhizobium, in 
which nutrose is deficient. This deficiency could not be supplied by 
subsequent addition of nitrogen, phosphorus, etc. Repeated tests 
with nutrose and salts of the chemical elements at concentrations of 
50 to 500 i)arts per billion failed to identify the deficiency. The 
substances listed on page 465 were then tested in combination with 
nutrose and proved uniformly ineffective, with the exception of 
lecithin, w^hich was the last one tried. One milligram of lecithin 
per liter in a purified solution containing 50 mg of nutrose per liter 
increased the growth of rhizobium from 2.7 mm to 39.4 mm, after 
correction for the turbidity caused by the nutrose. The need for the 
joint presence of nutrose and lecithin indicated that the presence of 
two accevssories is required by rhizobium. 

The possibility that the milligram of lecithin per liter added to the 
solution in conjunction with nutrose served as a means of rejdenishing 
a deficiency of nitrogen, phosphorus, etc., is quite remote. The 
quantity involved is too small. Nutrose itself contains nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and many inorganic impurities. Moreover, other organic 
compounds containing nitrogen and phosphorus could not overc.ome 
the deficiency. Lastly, and most important, is the fact that none of 
the solutions of experiments tabulated in this paper was deficient in 
phosphate, as asc(*rtained by repeated tests. 

The almost complete rchioval from the nutrient solution of the 
trace of an accessory factor, presumably introduced with the sucrose, 
by magnesium caihonato w-as duplicated with bactopeptone and 
barium carbonate (BaCOa). To 2.5 mg of bactopeptone, dissolved 
in 5 cc of 0.2 N sulphuric acid, an excess of barium carbonate was 
added; the residue, after filtration, was extracted with ammoniacal 
absolute alcohol (1+9); and the solvent w^as evaporated. The un- 
inoculated control in one experiment gave a value of 1.8 mm for the 
turbidity due to nutrose; the filtrate from tlie barium carbonate 
residue gave 2.2 mm; and the residue from the ammoniacal alcohol 
gave 21.0 mm. This procedure, therefore, was effective at a con- 
centration of 0.5 mg bactopeptone per cubic centimeter in removing 
one or both accessories almost completely (about 98 percent) from 
the solution, but ineffective at a concentration of 10 mg of bactopep- 
tone per cubic centimeter. No tests were perfonried to confirm the 
necessity for using an acid (or sulphate ion ?), instead of a neutral 
solution, for the precipitation. It should be noted in this connection 
that ])urification of the nutrient solution with magnesium carbonate 
removed the impurity of the sucrose almost compictely, whereas the 
quantity removed when 50 mg of bactopeptone per liter was present 
made little perceptible difference in growth. Apparently barium 
carbonate was more eflective than magnesium carbonate, if it is 
assumed that the presence of other constituents is immaterial. 
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Tests finally were made with some of the growth accessories identi- 
fied as necessaiy for certain micro-organisms. These were i-inositol, 
required by yeasts; pimelic and nicotinic acids, by the diphtheria 
bacillus {12) \ and vitamin Bi by Phycomyces and other organisms 
(6', 13), Staphylococcus has also been found by Knight (.9) to require 
nicotinic acid and vitamin Bi. Nutrose and lecithin, too, were 
included. They were tested singly and in pairs at I to 2 mg per liter 
but proved uniformly ineffective, except nutrose plus lecithin at 50 
and 1 mg per liter, respectively. 

As a consc(iuence of the unsuccessful search for an accessory growth 
factor in relatively pure form the use of bactopeptone was adopted as 
standard. The use of alcoholic solutions of bacitopeptone was found 
desirable to prevent bacterial decomposition and to decrease the asli 
content. Some decomposition of the accessory growth bodies seems 
to occur in alcoholic solution, however. 

Little has appeared in the literature {16) on the necessity for a 
careful check of the various claims for the existence of growth factors, 
as well as of the presence of trace elements in the organic materials 
used to culture micro-organisms. The following tabulation should, 
therefore, ])rove of value as a measure of the extent to which organic^ 
substances, some of which are iti constant use for the preparation of 
culture media, are contaminated ^^^th inorganic materials. 

ContatuHnania found npeciroficoplcalln * in some of the materials used in growth 
studies with rhizohium 

MaU'rial: Elements identified vSi^etrosoopii'rtllj ‘ 

Ba(;t()p(*pt()nc, Difeo Na, Ca, Mg, K, Al, Sr, Fe, P, Mn, f!ii, Pb, 

Si, Ha(?), Li. 

Pe])tonc, \Vitie__ . Na*, Ca*, Mg*, Sr*, Fe*, Si*, B, Mu, K, Cu, 

Al, Sii, Pb, V(?), Ba. 

Malt extract, Difeo .. Ca*, Mg*, Si, Cu, Mn, Fe, Al, P, K, Na, Ba, 

Sn, Pb, V(?), Ti(?), Sr. 

Yeast extract, Difeo . _ Fc*, Ca*, Mg*, Sr*, Na*, K*, Ba, Mn, (^u, 

Al, Pb, V(?), Si. 

i-Inositol, Pfanstiehl _ Ca*, Mg*, Fe*, Pb, Cu, Si, Al, V(?), Mn. 

Cholesterol, Pfanstiehl _ Cu, Mg(?). 

Sodium magnesium ehloro- Ca*, Fe*, Sr, Chi, Pb, Al, X, Snf?), Na, Mg, 
phyllin. Si, CM, Pt, Zn, Mn. 

C'asein, Pfanstiehl P, Mg, Chi, Pb, Ag, Na, Zn(?). 

> These data were obtained by B. C. Brunstetter, as.so<*lat.e biochemist, Division of Fruit and VeKOtable 
C'rops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Indu.stry, with a Bausch & I^omb large-size (lunrtz spectograph and 
.carbon arc. 

* Strong trace.s are indicated by asterisks (*); doubtful, by question marks. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS WITH AZOTOBACTER 

Cultural work with azotobacter also was handicapped by the 
inability to duplicate growth values for the controls in successive 
experiments despite care in the preparation of the nutrient solution, 
including the use of stock solutions of the inorganic constituents. 
The results wdth trace elements sliown in table 4 have been duplicated 
frequently, however, and there can be little doubt, therefore, of their 
reliability. Azotobacter, like rhizobium, gave decreased yields when 
traces of iron, manganese, molybdenum, or calcium were omitted from 
nutrient solutions with both fixed and free nitrogen. Tliis was evident 
even in the unpurified solution (experiment 1), and was plainer, at 
least for iron and calcium, with the purified solutions of experiments 
2 and 3 (table 4). 
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The growth with fixed nitrogen in experiment 5 (table 4) was almost 
double that obtained with free nitrogen. Moreover, the presence of 
fixed nitrogen as sodium nitrate (NaNOs) did not eliminate the need 
for any of the trace elements required for growth with atmospheric 
nitrogen. Attention is also directed to the effect of sodium ion in 
experiments 4 to 8 (table 4), on the omission of calcium. The reason 
for the addition of sodium chloride was that it had been found capable, 
apparently, of causing increased growth, though this increase later 
proved to be fallacious. Other tests, moreover, had shown that 
though potassium phosphate (K3PO4) was present in optimum amount 
it could bo halved in quantity without diminishing growth, if the 
deficit was replaced by potassium or sodium bicarbonate (HKCO3 or 
HNaCOs). Experiments 7 and 8 (table 4) illustrate the effects of 
purification with magnesium and calciuin carbonate on the removal of 
trace elements in the presence of fixed nitrogen. 

Aeration, it was assumed, was the limiting factor for growtii witli 
azotobac.ter in the preceding experiments. The use of 25 cc, instead 
of 50 cc, of nutrient solution in the 125-cc flasks, increased the grow^th 
of the control in experiment 7 (table 4) from 6.9 mm to 22.0 mm, and 
in experiment 8 from 10.0 mm to 27.8 mm. Jt is plainly evident, 
therefore, that none of the constituents of these solutions were deficient 
in quantity at the lower aeration level. 

The effects of a somewhat higher but still insufficient aeration level 
are showui in table 5, in which 25 cc of culture solution w^as used in 
200-cc flasks instead of 50 cc in 125-cc flasks as in the preceding 
experiments. Increased aeration brought about very marked increases 
in growdh and slight increases in the concentrations of mineral con- 
stituents required. To judge from the fragmentary data available, 
optimum aeration for this strain would require the use of l-liter 
Erlenmeyer flasks with not over 25 cc of nutrient solution, or a depth 
of liquid of about 8 mm. This is the depth employed by Kostytscliew 
et al. (if), who obtained nitrogen fixation of about 25 mg of nitrogen 
per gram of sugar used. Here again the increase in growth with 
improved aeration demonstrated the presence of nutrient constituents 
in ample quantity for tlie level used. 

The possibility of the complete substitution of calcium by stron- 
tium (5, 8) was tested in a solution without fixed nitrogen, identical 
with that of experiment 6 (table 4). It had an initial reaction of 
pH 7.54 and growth in the control was lower than usual, being only 
1.3 mm or about 2,600,000 bacterial cells per cubic centimeter (p. 463). 
Iron, manganese, molybdenum, and calcium were added, as usual, 
in concentrations of 0.06, 0.03, 0.02, and 0.30 mg per liter respectively. 
Omission of calcium resulted in a complete cessation of growth. 
The addition of strontium as chloride, in steps of 0.05 mg per liter up 
to a maximum concentration of 0.50 rag per liter, proved incapable 
of aiding growth in any degree in the calcium-free solution. The 
strontium salt contained 0.0013 percent of calcium, being practically 
spectroscopically pure. In other experiments in which only partial 
removal of calcium was accomplished, strontii^, however, could be 
substituted for the deficiency, at least partially. A duplicate of 
experiment 1 (table 4) gave a yield of 5,5 mm and percentages of 
maximum yield of 58.2, 100.0, 103.6, and 25.5, respectively, for iron, 
manganese, molybdenum, and calcium. The initial reaction was 
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bH 8 16, and the reaction at time of harvest from pH 6.74 for 

the wnteol to pH 6.91 for minus calcium. Addition of strontium to 
+he^U8-caMum culture in equivalent quantity mc.reased the 
&d^72 7 percent of ma.ximum, or 27.3 percent fess th^ that of 
the co^tmllitl. calcium. Other tests gave about 82 and 70 percent 
rSacement (controls, 7.6 and 5.7 mm). Reagent strontium chloride 
seeineti equivalent to calcium chlonde. 

Ttm K .5 - EgreU of trace elements on growth of Azotobacter chroococcum m dige^nt 
sohilionsfw- 4 days at C. when cc of nutrient solnlion was used in SOO-cc 
flasks 


Ellert with solutions ' used in- 
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Experiment 1 
(siKjroso. lO.O; 
KjCOi, 0.25; 
MgSO4.7njO,0.fl0 
R per liter) 

Experiment 2 
(sucrose 10 0; 
KaPOo, 0 09; 
MpS04.7H20,0.00; 
HNaCOa, 0.10 

R per liter) 

Experiment 3 
(sucrose, 10.0; 
KsP04, 0.26; 
Mrv904.7U2(),0.20; 
CaCOh, 0.50 

R i)er liter, 
filtered hot) 

Ex|)erinient 4 
(sucrose, 10.0; 
NaNO.a, 0.20; 
KaPOi, 0.25; 
MrS 04.7H20,0.20; 
CaCOa, 0,50 

R i»er liter, 
filtered hot) 

Truce element omitted 
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Fe 

:i.8 

47.5 

7.01 

6.5 

48.2 

7.01 

1.2 

17. 7 

6.84 

8.8 

69.5 

6.80 

Mn . . 

7.8 

97,6 

6.82 

12.5 

92.6 

6. 77 

7.9 

116.2 

6.55 

16.1 

108.8 

6.92 

Mo. .... 

ft. 4 

80.0 

0.86 

9.5 

70.4 

6.87 

9.0 

132. 4 

6.51 

20.0 

135, 1 

6.89 

Cii 

5. 5 

((8.8 

6.95 

7.7 

57.0 

6.88 

1.7 

25. 0 

6.79 

8.5 

57.4 

6.92 

N one 

8.0 

100.0 

6.76 

13.5 

100.0 

6.51 

6.8 

100. 0 

6. 69 

14. K 

100.0 

6.87 

Maximum * 

pIP 

13. « 


8.26 

26.1 

- 

'7.64' 

1 

14.5 


8.03 

26.6 


7.47 











> Iron, nuiiiKunese, molybdenum, and calcium were used at concentrations of 0.08, 0.02, 0.02, and 0.40 mg 
fier liter, resiiect.ively. 

» The extent of growth was estimated by the turbidity of the cultures. The values give the depth of the 
fixed turbidity standard required to match a 10-ram depth of the culture. 

3 Maximum individual yield of control obtained with 500-cc flask.s. 

* Initial acidity of nutrient .solution. 

Many of the experiments with azotobacter inchided tests for 
aininonia (Nessler), hydroxylamine and nitrite (Griess), and nitrate 
(diphenylamine), which were performed on the nutrient solution 
without removal of the bacteria {11). Hydroxylamine was oxidized 
wUh iodine to nitrite. At both levels of aeration tested, the cultures 
with free nitrogen j'avc positive tests for ammonia only (H), nor did 
a trace-element deficiency alter this response. With nitrogen supplied 
as nitrate, the cultures gave tests for all four constituents at the lower 
aeration level (50 cc nutript solution in 125-cc flasks). At the higher 
aeration level (25 cc nutrient solution in 200-cc flasks), the cultures 
with nitrate nitrogen gave positive tests for ammonia and uncon- 
sumed nitrate, and for hydroxylamine when iron, manganese, or 
calcium was not added to the solution. Only the minus-calcium 
cultures gave a positive test for nitrite. No tests, unfortunately, 
could be made at the optimum aeration level, but it would seem quite 
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probable that at tliis level also a graduated deficiency of the trace 
elements may result in the accumulation of sufficient hydroxylamine 
in the nitrate solution to give a positive reaction. 

DISCUSSION 

Inability to duplicate closely the yields of controls in successive 
experiments has had the effect of diminishing the value of the data. 
This was overcome to some degree by fre(iuent repetition and check. 
Under these conditions, of course, it was not possible to more than 
approximate optimum solutions for growth. Though the cause of 
these uncontrolled variations is unknown, continued tests with many 
of tiie chejnical elements failed to identify one of tliese as the cause. 
Duplicate cultures, however, gave quite uniform results, and the same 
was often true for different treatments of the same experiment. 

The use of the method of nutrient-solution purification with mag- 
nesium or calcium carbonate led to some improvement in results, but 
less than that obtained with aspergillus. The reason for this probably 
lies partly in tlie very small increase in mass of bacteria as compared 
to fungi for the same quantity of nutrient. On the assumption of 
even a 20()-mg yield per 1.0 g of sucrose, the coefficient of utilization 
would be only 20 as compared to 50 for aspergillus. It is not sur- 
])rising, tliercfore, that the quantities of essential impurities remaining 
in the nutrient solution after purification, which are still partially 
effective in the case of aspergillus, are even more effective with rhizo- 
biurn and azotobacter, especdall})^ at low growth levels, in supplying 
the deficiencies of the elements experimentally omitted. This docs 
not mean, however, that the method of nutrient-solution purification 
is useless with bacteria but rather that an additional improvement in 
technique is highly desirable, a fact already known from investigations 
with aspergillus. 

Another factor making for poor deficiency results with the trace 
elements is the low growth of the controls. Increased gi'owth of con- 
trol is generally accompanied by improved deficiency results, as has 
been demonstrated witli aspergillus by the writer. This may be ac- 
complished to a considerable extent by the use of greater quantities 
of bactopeptone with rhizobium and improved aeration with azoto- 
bacter, without a further increase in mineral ingredients. It is doubt- 
ful, however, that all inorganic constituents in the solutions of table 5 
will be present in ample amount when growth factor and oxygen are 
no longer limiting factors for the respective organisms. 

Vipor of culture is best expressed as the maximum bacterial count 
obtained in these experiments. That for rhizobium was 500,000,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter by actual count. The maxima for azo- 
tobacter were estimated at 56,000,000 per cubic centimeter with fixed 
nitrogen, and 19,000,000 without; improved aeration led to increased 
counts of 52,000,000 per cubic centimeter without fixed nitrogen and 
166,000,000 with fixed nitrogen. Marked increase in growth of rhi- 
zobium could be brought about by increased bactopeptone. The 
quantity of nitrogen fixed by a 50-cc culture in a 1 25-cc flask of a tur- 
bidity of 4.5 mm was too little to be determined by micro titration. 

Except for the inability to duplicate successive controls to within a 
small variation, the data on the trace elements are, on the whole, 
quite similar to those with aspergillus even at the foregoing nutrition 
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levelft. Omission of an essentia,! element led to a decrease in growth 
and diminished the rise in acidity accompanying growth. The need 
of these organisms for iron, manganese, molybdenum, and calcium, 
even under the suboptimum conditions of these experiments, appears 
to be specific on the basis of many tests with salts of 77 elements. 
On the basis of the experience gained in tliese experiments, the belief 
was developed that the mineral requirements of the bacteria for growth 
are, in general, as rigid and inflexible as those for fungi and other 
forms of life, and that the evidence to the contrary is entirely inade- 
quate, being based on results due to use of impure chemicals. 

The evidence for the necessity of a growth factor by rhizobium is 
based partially on the inability to obtain growth in the absence of this 
factor by the addition of salts of the chemical elements or by the addi- 
tion of many organic compounds capable of serving as sources of 
carbon and nitrogen. The degree of dependence on an accessory 
growth factor would appear to differ with the strain (1, 2). ^ With the 
trace of accessory growth factor in the sucrose, RMzobivrn trifolii 
No. 532 of L. T. Leonard, wLich was also tested to a considerable 
extent, invariably gave larger yields than the No. 205 strain of E. B. 
Fred and also difl’ered from the latter by giving slight increases in 
growth with sodium thiosulphate. Moreover, witli sufficient decrease 
in accessory-growth-factor (content of the nutrient solution, the No. 
532 strain is unable to grow. With this strain, also, the need for an 
accessory grow^th factor cannot be avoided by the use of mineral 
constituents or organic carbon and nitrogen compounds. Further- 
more, the use of nitrogen as ammonium salt, nitrate, or asparagine did 
not preclude the need for an accessory growth factor. 

The data afford additional confirmation for the essentiality of 
coenzyrno R ^ for rhizobium (7, 2) and evidence for the existence of 
another essential growth factor. The tests consisted in the addition 
to a nutrient solution, containing ample quantities of all mineral 
constituents, of many organic nitrogen compounds and of salts of 77 
cliemi(‘al elements. These compounds were unable to replace the 
need by rhizobium for both coenzyme R and the second grow th factor 
(“rhizobiosin”) in an unpurified solution. Neither could one of these 
compounds, totaling more than 140, bo substituted for rhizobiosin 
wdien added wdth nutrose to a ])urified solution. The possibility that 
an inorganic deficiency is responsible for the results attributed to 
rhizobiosin is quite slight. The possibility that the addition of 100 
nig of magnesium carbonate per liter in the purification resulted in 
the formation of a soluble toxic substance is likewise remote. The 
addition of magnesium carbonate to the nutrient solution without 
subsequent filtration does not necessarily diminish growtli and may 
cause an increase. 

The presence of many mineral impurities in the crude growth- 
factor preparations is sliowm in the tabulation on page 469. The 
impro'V'^ement in results on the trace-element requirements of rhizobium 
by purification of the bactopeptone preparation has also been shown. 
It is evident, therefore, that unless precautions are taken the increase 
in yield brought about by a crude preparation may be due to inorganic 
constituents as well as growth factors. 


• According to verb'll information from F. E. Allison (/, S), the ai^cessory growth factor In nutrose is 
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The data of table 3 should be interpreted with caution in view of the 
probable need of two accessory growth factors by rhizobiiim since the 
values may depend to a considerable extent on a selective extraction 
of one or other of the necessary accessories. Though no attempt was 
made to ascertain the existen(‘e of selective absorption by these sol- 
vents, the possibility exists. 

The solutions used in the culture of azotoluicter were of known com- 
position and free from sediment or turbidity. As with aspergillus, 
purification with magnesium or calcium carbonate gave the best 
results in tests of trace-element requirements if hot filtration was 
employed. Hot filtration, however, tended to remove excessive 
((uan titles of phosphate and magnesium from the solution, associated 
perhaps with the absence of ammonium salt. Cold filtration gave 
better growth of the control, but poorer results on trace-element 
recpiirements. As with aspergillus, purification with (calcium car- 
bonate seemed better on the whole than that with magnesium car- 
bonate, and the I'esults of deficiency tests with iron were l^etter than 
those w^th manganese oi* molybdenum. Again, as with aspergillus 
increased growth was usually paralleled by increased acidity. It 
shoidd not be overlooked, in addition, that though, with increased 
aeration, the increased growth wdll probably necessitate higher con- 
centrations of mineral constituents under conditions for maximum 
growth, the preparation of a simple optimum solution free from tur- 
bidity apj)ears to be practical with potassium phosphate, magnesium 
sulphate, and j)erhaps sodium or potassium bicarbonate. The 
marked decreases in yield following nonaddition of molyl)denuin that 
have been reported by Bortels (S) and Burk and Lineweaver (5) have- 
not been duplicated, however. Though the factors responsible have 
not been detennined, it would not be illogical to assume that the trace 
of molybdenum in the sucrose (about 0.008 mg per 20 g sucrose), 
found to be present in studies with aspergillus (lo), plays a large part. 

The results obtained with nutrient-solution purifi(*ation must be 
realized to be a first trial of the method with bacteria, and subject 
to improvement with further study. Extraction of the sucrose with 
OS-percent alcohol after the manner employed for aspergillus should 
also lead to improved results, particulaily with molybdenum. Addi- 
tional betterment in results with azotobacter should follow^ at higher 
aeration levels, with longer grow th periods, and through use of strains 
with relatively low^ oxygen optima. Another important factor is the 
freedom from mineral impurities of the accessory growth factors 
with rhizobium. 

SUMMARY 

The use of nutrient-solution purification led to a slight improve- 
ment in results in studies of the tracie-element requirements of 
Rhizobium trifolii Dangeard and Azotobacter chroococcum Beij., even 
at low nutrition levels. The results obtained were quite similar in 
general to those previously reported for aspergillus. No evidence 
could be obtained that the need of these bacteria for an essential 
element is not specific and almost absolute. Evidence was obtained 
affording additional proof of the essentiality of coenzyme R for growth 
of rhizobium. The necessity is also indicated of a second accessory 
growth factor for which the name ‘^rhizobiosin^' is proposed. 
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DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS AND METABOLIZABLE ENERGY 
IN CERTAIN SILAGES, HAYS, AND MIXED RATIONS > 

By F. W. Christensen, animal nutritionist^ and T. li. Hopper, agricultural 
chemist, North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Investigation of the nutritive value of livestock feeds is a study of 
perennial importance. The studies herein reported were made to 
determine the nutritive value of sweetclover-oat straw silage, sweet- 
clover silage, sunflower silage, corn silage, first and second cuttings, 
of sweetclover hay, sweetclover stems, and wild oats {Aveiia fatua L.). 
In certain cases the feeds mentioned were supplemented. The corn 
silage also served as a standard of comparision in comparative feeding 
trials with groups of steers. All of the tests on sweetclover were on 
tlie common white variety {MeUIotufi alba Desr.). 

The first digestion trials were made with sheep in th(‘- winter and 
spring of 1923. During tlie fall and winter seasons of 1923-24 and 
1024- 25 additional trials were made in which steers were used as 
experimental animals. The trials with steers included determination 
of the metabolizable energ^y in addition to digestibility of the feeds. 

EXPERIMENTAL ANIMALS 

Six western grade wethers were secured on the open market for the 
digestion trials with sheep. They were barn-fed and handled to 
tame them. 

In the cattle-feeding trials of 1923 and 1924, four good long-yearling 
steers of Shorthorn -Hereford breeding were used. They were about 
20 months old at the beginning and about 24 months at the end of the 
tests. They had been used the previous year in a study of the protein 
requirements of growing cattle and were therefore accustomed to the 
routine of metabolism trials. 

In 1924-25 good steer calves in which Hereford breeding ])redomi- 
nated were used. They were about 9 months old when the first test 
started and about 12 months at the close. 

P^or purposes of identification the letters A to F, inclusive, were use.d 
for the sheep; A-22 to D-22 for the steers used in 1923 -24, and A-24 
to D-24 for the steers used in 1924-25. 


EQUIPMENT AND COLLECTION OF EXCRETA 

For the sheep a set of six individual hog-feeding crates were remod- 
elled by equipping them with suitable mangers and 5-pound butter jars 
for water receptacles. The crates were large enough to pennit con- 
siderable freedom in getting up and down but did not allow space for 
turning about. 


> Received for publication August 6, 1937; is.suod October 1938. , 

» The authors acknowledge the assistance of L. I.. Nesbitt, assi.stant agricultural chemist, in making the 
chemical analyses, and of K. Q. Montgomery in feeding and caring for the animals. 
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Bags for collecting the feces were made from ordinaiy duck, lined 
with a high grade of hospital-rubber sheeting. The bags were held in 
place with a light harness. 

The feces were collected from the bags morning and evening and the 
total for the 24-hour period taken to the chemical laboratory where 
composite samples for the period were prepared and analyzed. 

The feces and urine from the steers were collected by means of 
rubber ducts and rubber funnels of types long used at the Institute of 
Animal Nutrition of the Pennsylvania State College. The visible 
excreta were weighed daily and samples taken to the chemical labor- 
atory for analysis. 

WEIGHING AND SAMPLING OF FEEDS AND EXCRETA 

The sheep rations for the entire day were weighed up in the morning 
and approximately one-half was fed in the morning and the remainder 
in the evening. It was soon found that individual sheep differed 
greatly in their likes and dislikes for the silages and hays and also in 
their capacities for feed consumption. Attemjits to feed uniform 
rations to the sheep on a given feed proved futile, consecjuently an 
attempt was made to adjust the rations as nearly us possible to the 
appetite of the individual sheep. This attempt was only partially 
succeasful, as is evidenced by the rations offered and the feed residues 
collected. 

In the trials with steers the dry hays and concentrates were weighed 
up in advance for the entire trial and samples were taken at that 
time. The hays were weighed into canvas bags and the concentrates 
into covered lard cans.^ When the silages were fed, enough was 
weighed out for each day and approximately one-half was fed in the 
morning and the other half in the evening. wSamples of the silage 
were taken daily as the rations ivere weighed out. All samples 
were immediately taken to the chemical laboratory for composite 
sampling and analysis. 

In the sheep trials the feeds and feces were weighed to the nearest 
gram, but in the trials with steers scales with beams graduated in 
tenths and hundredths of a pound were used and feeds and excreta 
were weighed to hundredths of a pound. 

METHODS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 

The chemical analyses of the feeds, feed residues, and feces for 
moisture, ash, crude protein (total nitrogen X 6.25), tnie protein 
(albuminoid nitrogen X 6.25), ether extract, and crude fiber, and 
analyses of the urines for total nitrogen were made by the official 
methods of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. The 
total fecal excrement from the sheep trials were air-dried in a bulk- 
sample drier (5) ^ and sampled for analysis after grinding. The 
fresh urine and fecal samples from the steer trials were preserved 
with toluene and refrigeration. The fresh steer urine and fecal 
samples were analyzed daily for nitrogen, and the composites for 
moisture and nitrogen. The fresh composite fecal samples were 
dried m t he bulk-sample drier for further analysis. 

« Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Cited, p. 612. 
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The energy values were determined with a Parr adiabatic oxygen- 
bomb calorimeter observing all of the necessary corrections. Before 
combustion the urines were dried over sulphuric acid in vacuum 
desiccators, and the calorific values corrected for nitrogen lost on 
drying. 

METABOLISM TRIALS 

Tlie metabolism trials included determinations of digestibility of 
the rations, and in the experiments with the steers included also 
nitrogen balances and energy determinations on feeds and \dsiblo 
excreta. The trials were 10 days in length except in some of those 
of 1924 25 wliere they were 18 days long with 9-day subperiods 
(a and b). The preliminary and transitional periods varied in length, 
but in no case was the preliminary period on the test ration less 
than 7 days and usually it W’as 10 days or more. In spite of care in 
adjusting the test ration to the appetites of the test animals, con- 
siderable feed was left uneaten in some of the trials. 

To facilitate the genera] account of the experiments, a, schedule 
including dates of the preliminary and transitional feeding periods, 
dates of the nudabolism periods, the trial numbers, the kind of 
animals used and their identification letters or numbers, and the 
kind of rations fed is given in table 1. 



Table 1 . — Schedule of metaboli-^ni trials 
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DESCRIPTION OP FEEDS 

The same general method was used each year in preparing the 
silage. The crops wore chopped witli the usual equipment and 
thoroughly packed in 25-ton concrete stave silos. About every otlier 
day for a week or 10 days after filling, water was sprinkled over the 
silage, and the material thoroughly packed at the top by tamping. 
The sweetclover was cut with a hinder, leaving a stubble 8 to 10 inches 

One year the inside of the silos was coated with paraffin in an 
experiment to determine whether or not this treatment would make 
it easier to remove the frozen silage from the walls. There was no 
apparent advantage from this treatment. Paraflin was also used for 
stealing the doors and the top of the silo. vSealing the doors with 
paraflin proved helpful in preventing spoilage around the doors of the 
experimental silos and it has been used regularly in later years. For 
sealing the silage at the top the paraffin proved unsatisfactory. 
Ch'acks formed in the ])araffin as the silage settled and about the u?iual 
amount of spoilage occurred. 

SWEETCLOVER-OAT STRAW SILAGE (BUD STAGE) 

The sweet('lover for the swcctclover-oat straw silage fed in trial 1 
was cut in the bud stage, when the plants were about 30 inches high. 
The freshly cut material as ensiled contained 17.6 percent of dry 
matter. The water content was reduced by adding, as the sweetclover 
was chopjied, 1 part of dry oat {Aveiia saliva L.) straw to 5.5 parts of 
sweetclover. Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining a 
uniform mixture of the wet sweetclover and the dry oat straw, result- 
ing in some moldy spots found occasionally throughout the silo. 
These moldy portions were discarded so far as ])ossible in feeding. 

SWEETCLOVER SILAGE (BUD STAGE) 

The silage made from sweetclover cut in the bud stage of growth 
wes fed in trial 2. The moisture content was reduced by wilting and 
the material as ensiled contained 34.8 i>ercent of dry matter. Un- 
favorable weather conditions delayed ensiling 14 days after cutting. 
The bundles were shocked and the sweetclover was in good condition 
in spite of the adverse weather conditions. 

SWEETCLOVER SILAGE (EARLY BLOOM STAGE) 

The sweetclover silage of 1923, fed in trials 8 and 9, was made from 
sweetclover cut when the plants were 5 to 10 percent in blossom. 
The sweetclover was allowed to wilt in the field and when ensiled the 
material contained 33.9 percent of dry matter. 

The sweetclover for the 1924 early bloom stage of growth silage, 
which was fed in trials 19 and 20, was allowed to wilt in the field until 
the leaves on the outer portion of the bundles were either dried or very 
much wilted and tlie stems considerably shrunken. Rain delayed 
ensiling. The first portion ensiled contained 22.1 percent and the 
second 26.5 percent of dry matter. The resulting silage was well- 
preserved, having an olive-green color and a strong sweetclover odor. 
In appearance and palatability it was better than the other sweetclover 
silages. 
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SWEETCLOVER SILAGE (FULL BLOOM STAGE) 

The swcetclover for the silage of 1924, which was fed in trials 10 
and 11, was cut in full bloom and allowed to wilt in the field. When 
ensiled, it contained 42.8 percent of dry matter. 

SUNFLOWER SILAGE 

"Fhe Mammoth Kussian simfiowei*s {Helianihus annums L.) for the 
silage made in 1922 and fed in trial 3 were cut when a count showed 
85 percent of the plants were in blossom, 3 percent had dropped their 
petals, and 12 percent were in bud. The material as ensiled contained 
21.4 percent of dry matter. 

The Mammoth Kussian sunflowers for the silage made in 1923 and 
fed in trials 12 and 13 were cut immediately after a killing frost when 
75 percent of the plants had reached or passed the blossom stage of 
growth. Rain delayed ensiling until the third and sixth days after 
cutting. The leaves were all well-dried or rusted when the j)lants 
w^cre cut, and moldy spots were noted on some of the coarse, woody 
stiilks at the time of ensiling. The material when ensiled contained 
31.8 percent of dry matter. 

CORN SILAGE 

The Mercer Hint corn {Zea mays L.) for the silage made in 1922 and 
fed in trial 4 w^as cut in the late milk to early dough stage of growth. 
The ])lants were from 7 to 9 feet high and were ensiled without much 
wilting. The ears re])resented 40 percent and the stover 60 percent 
of the dry matter in the fodder. As ensiled the fodder contained 24.7 
percent of dry matter. 

The Mercer flint coni for the silage made in 1923 and fed in trials 
14 and 15 was cut in the glazed stage of growth and as ensiled con- 
tiiined 38.1 percent of dry matter. 

SWEETCLOVER HAY AND STEMS 

The sweetclovcr hays from the first cutting (trial 5) and from the 
second cutting (trial 6) were cut in the early blossom stage of growth. 
The hays were ground in a hammer milh'^through a hay screen, re- 
ducing the leaves largely to a powder and the stems to particles one- 
half inch or less in length. The hays were both good, but a little 
coarse-stemmed. 

The sweetclovcr stems were those left after sheep had eaten prac- 
tically all of the leaves and fine stems from hay cut in the early 
blossom stage of growth. The stems were ground in the hammer 
mill and fed to tw^o sheep in a digestion trial (7), but only one sheep 
ate enough to complete the trial period, even when supplemented 
with corn. 

ALFALFA HAY 

The alfalfa hay for the 1923 -24 trials (9, 11, 12, 14, 16, and 17) was 
ol fairly good quality but was rather coarse-stemmed with a fair 
ainount of leaves but somewhat lacking in color. 

L.) for the 1924-25 trials (18, 19, 21, 
and 22) was somewhat better, being leafier, finer-stemmed and having 
a better color. 
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CONCENTRATES 

The linseed meal was the standard old-process product. 

The barley {Ilordeum tmlgare h.) (trial 19) and com meal (trial 7) 
were of good feed grade. 

The wild oats^ (fed in trial 21), which are removed in cleaning 
wheat for milling and commonly ground and sold as ^^mill oats,^^ 
were found on analysis ® to oonsist of 84.4 percent of wild oats, mostly 
(lark color, 9.2 percent of cultivated oats, 4.9 percent of wheat 
{Triticum aestivum L.), 1.5 percent of barley, and a trace of rye 
(Secale cereale L.). They had a test weight of 37.5 pounds per bushel 
and a separation showed 65 percent of kernel and 35 percent of hulls 
by weight. 

COMPOSITION OF CROPS AND FEEDS 

The chemical composition of each of the green silage crops and the 
resulting silages, and of the alfalfa hay, sweetclover hay, sweetclover 
stems, and concentrates is given in table 2. The trial in which .the 
feeds were fed is indicated by the trial number. 

* 'Pho wild oats were from the same lot as those fed by Griswold (U), p. 

* Analysis by L\ J. Olson, assistant agronomist, North Dakota Agricultural Exi)eriment Station, 



\BLE 2 . — Chemical composition of the green silage crops and the resulting silages^ and of the alfalfa and siveeiclover hays, the sweetdover stems, 

and the concentrates fed 
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It is not possible to make close comparisons between the composition 
of the crop as it was ensiled and the resulting silage because the samples 
of the crops were taken to represent the material as it was put into the 
silo, either as a whole or as definite portions of the whole. The samples 
taken for the digestion trials represent only the silage fed during the 
trials, and, consequently, they represent a rather limited portion of 
the whole. An inspection of the data, however, shows some out- 
standing differences. 

The dry-matter content of the crops as compared to the silages 
varied considerably in some years and very little in others. These 
variations probably resulted chiefly from differences in the quantities 
of water added at the top of the silos in packing the material and from 
leakages at the bottom. A comparison of the composition of the dry 
matter indicates that, in general, the ash was lower in the crop than 
in the silage. Similarly, the protein was usually lower in the crop than 
in the silage, excepting the sunflowers of 1923 'where the protein was 
1 .42 percent higher in the crop than in the silage. With the exception 
mentioned, the protein ranged from 0.19 to 1.80 percent lower in the 
crop than in the silage. The crude fiber in the s’w^eetclover of 1923 
was 1.54 to 2.85 percent higher in the crop than in the silage, but in all 
of the other silages the crude fiber ranged from 0.21 to 6.11 percent 
lower in the crop than in the silage. The nitrogen-free extract ranged 
from 1.S7 to 8.26 percent higher in the crop than in the silage, except 
in the early cutting of sweetclovcr, 1923, which showed 0.74 percent 
less in the crop. The other extract in the silage ranged from 0.54 to 
1.32 percent higher than the crop, except in the sunflower silage, 1923, 
and the corn silage, 1923,* where it w^as 0.13 and 0.21 pendent loww, 
respectively. 

A comparison of the average composition of seven samples of sweet- 
clover silage with the average of two samples of corn silage shows that 
the sweetclover silages contained 2.43 percent more ash, 1 1.93 percent 
more crude protein, 9.58 percent more crude fiber and 0.63 percent 
more ether extract, but 24.59 percent less of nitrogen-free extract. 

A similar cojiiparison of the average of two sunflower silages with 
the two corn silages shows that the sunflower silage contained nearly 
the same amounts of protein and nonprotein nitrogen and ether extract 
as (lie corn silage, but it contained 5.00 percent more ash and 12.68 
percent more crude fiber and 17.34 percent less of nitrogen-free extract. 
The sunflowau' silages averaged 3.1 percent higher in crude fiber than 
the sw^eetclover silages. 

PROTEIN NITROGEN IN PERCENT OF TOTAL NITROGEN IN CROPS AND IN SILAGES 

Determinations of protein and nonprotein nitrogen made on a num- 
ber of the crops and silages show that considerable amounts of protein 
w^ere broken down into the nonprotein form. The extent of these 
changes is shown in table 3. In this table the protein nitrogen is 
given in percentage of the total. The protein nitrogen in the crops 
ranged from 57.02 to 86.19 percent of the total nitrogen. In the silages 
the protein nitrogen ranged from 34.50 to 60.75 percent. The changes 
from protein to nonprotein nitrogen ranged from 13.97 percent in the 
sunflowers to 32.31 percent in the early bloom sweetclover of 1923. 
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Table 3. — Protein nitrogen as percentage of total nitrogen in crops and in silages 



Crop 

SiliiKO 


Kind of crop 


• ■ — 



Difference 


Year 

Percent 

Trial No. 

Percent 







Percent 

Sweetclover, early bloom 

1923 

06.81 

1-23 

;14. 50 

:i2. 31 

Sweetclovcr, full bloom 

192:1 

01. 17 

2-23 

39. 51 

21. 00 

Sweetclover, early bloom 

1924 

« 57. 02 

3-24 

2 37.41 

19. 01 

Sunflower — 

192:i 

1 74. 72 

3-23 

00. 75 

13. 97 

Corn fodder, ^reeu . 

I92:i 

80. 19 

4-23 

59. 28 

20.91 


’ Average of 2 analyses. 
2 A verajre of 4 analyses. 


DIGESTIBILITY OF THE SILAGES 

The rations ftxl, feed rcsidnes and feces collected, and the detailed 
data on the dif^estibility of the nutrients in the silages are given in 
table 4. Data showing the composition of tlie feed residues and feces 
in the trials are omitted. Their composition, if desired, can readily 
be computed from the tables on digestibility. The data on the digesti- 
bility of other feeds and rations are given in succeeding tables. The 
digestion coefficients determined in the trials are summarizefl in table 
7 and a discussion of the results appears in connection with it. 
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DIGESTIBILITY OF ALFALFA HAY, SWEETCLOVER HAY, AND 
SWEETCLOVER STEMS 

Alfalfa hay was fed alone in some trials to furnish data for comparing 
trials the alfalfa formed a part of the mixed rations. The trials with 
sheep included some tests on sweetclover hay for comparison with 
alfalfa and with sweetclover silage. The detailed data on these trials 
are given in table 4 but the discussion of the data appears later in 
connection with the summary table 7. 

DIGESTIBILITY OF MIXED RATIONS 

In the metabolism trials of 1923 24 the silages were fed alone in 
its digestibility with sweetclover hay and swreetclover silage. In otner 
certain trials and in combination wdth alfalfa hay and linseed meal in 
other trials, A ratio of 2 pounds of linseed meal to 5 pounds of alfalfa 
was rnaintaijied in all the trials where silages were fed. It was 
intended that the same ratio would be maintained in a trial with linseed 
meal and alfalfa alone, but this combination proved too laxative to 
feed in amounts sufficient for maintenance. The ratio was therefore 
changed to 2 pounds of Ihiseed meal and 7 pounds of alfalfa. Two 
pounds of linseed meal per head furnislied a surplus of protein in the 
rations containing the sw^eetclover silages, but it was fed to insure 
adecpiate ])rotein in the rations containing corn silage. 

In tlie trials of 1924 25, sweetclover silage w^as fed alone and with 
2 pounds of alfalfa hay and 4 pounds of a concentrate mixture, consist- 
ijig of 3 parts of ground barley and 1 ])art of linseed meal. The latter 
ration was similar to a ration fed in some other experiments. 

The detailed data on the digestibility of the mixed rations are given 
in table 5. 


100884—^8 2 



Table 5. — Digestibility of mixed rations: Sweetclover^ sunflower, and corn silages, alfalfa hay, and concentrates 
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Sweetclover silage, early bloom pounds . . • ifi. ooo 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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COEFFICIENTS OF DIGESTIBILITY, INDIRECTLY COMPUTED 

Since the ratio of alfalfa hay to linseed meal was constant in the 
different trials of 1923-24, excepting trial 1 7, it was possible to compute 
the digestibility of some of the components of the mixed rations. By 
applying the coefficients of digestibility of the sweetclover silages 
outamed with steers A-22 and B-22 in trials 8 and 10 to the data of 
steers C 22 and D- 22 in trials 9 and 11, it was possible to compute 
the digestibility of linseed meal and alfalfa hay when combined in 
the ratio of 2 to 5, respectively. The coeflicients thus computed were 
ai)plied to the data of steers A- 22 and B--22 in trials 12 and 14 in 
computing, indirectly, the digestibility of the sunflower and corn 
silages, ''fhe digestibility of the linseed meal was also computed by 
applying the determined coefficients of digestibility of alfalfa and the 
silages to tlie respective trials and obtaining tlie dig(^stibility of the 
linseed meal by difference. 

Similarly, in the trials of 1924 2r>, the digestibility of the grain 
mixture consisting of 3 parts of barley and 1 part of linseed meal was 
computed and also the digestibility of the wild oats. 

The coefficients thus computed are given in table 6. 


Table 0. Coefficients of digesiihility of feed constituentSy indirectly computed 


Trial 

No. 

Aiiimul 

No. 

Feuds 

Dry 

luatB’r 

Or- 

ganic 

matter 

Crude 

pro- 

tein 

('nnle 

fiber 

N-free 

extract 

Kther 

extract 

y 

/f’ -22.. 
in- 22 ,. 

jAlfalfa 5 parts aud lirisoed meal 2 parts. 

Percent 

i 61.5 

Percent 

6J.7 

62.8 

Percent 

74.6 

76.8 

Percent 

38.6 

41.1 

Percent 

70.5 

69.8 

< 




61. 1 

62.3 

75.7 

39. 9 

70.2 

<5:1. 7 





u 

|(-22 
in- 22 . . 

> Alfalfa fi part s and Imseod meal 2 parts. 

j 61. » 

\ 61.6 

63.4 

62.5 

77.2 

77.0 

40. 9 
39, 1 

70.9 

69.9 

72. 0 

75.1 




61 8 

63.0 

77.1 

40.0 

70.4 

7:i. <5 





12 

/A-22.. 

m-22.. 

Sunflower .sihiRU 

.54.9 

51. .5 

.59. 4 

43.4 

.56. 9 

88. .5 
82.8 

do 

65. 4 

62. h 

50. 1 

40. 0 

,59. 0 



.\ venire 

65 2 

52. 0 

54.8 

41.7 

,58. 0 

8.5. 7 

14 

/.\-22.. 
IM 22.. 


70. 6 

T2.y 

44. 2 

<57. 9 
<51.4 

81) 0 
72. a 

79. 3 
82.3 

do...V 

55. 2 

<57.9 

45.9 



Average 

62. 9 

70.4 

4.5. 1 

(54. 7 

70.4 

80.8 







/r-22 
m- 22.. 

Linsee.d meal 

<59. t 

(58. 2 

79. 7 

- J 22. 0 

74.4 
72. 0 

73.2 

88.3 

97.9 

93.1 

li 

<lo 

72. 1 

1 72. 1 

81.0 

81. 9 

2, 5 



Average 

70. 6 

70.2 

- .59. 8 

11 

/C-22.. 

lJ)-22.. 

Linseed meal. 

.. .do - 

73.4 

72.3 

73.9 

71.0 

84.9 

84.4 

-100. 1 
-118.3 

7.5.8 

72.5 

105. 9 
110.6 






Average 

72.0 

72.5 

84.7 

-109.2 

74.2 

108.3 

12 

/A --22. , 
lB-22.. 

Linseed njcal 

do 

71.5 

72.6 

70. 6 

72. 6 

8.5.3 

81. 3 

-11<J.3 

-100.2 

"TiT 

76.0 

1(K), (i 

07 1 




V/. i 



Average 

72.1 

71.6 

83.3 

-108. 3 

73.9 

98,9 

i4 j 

(A-22., 
IB' 22.. 

LiijsM'ed meal 

.. .,do 

64.7 

93.7 

70.5 

78.4 

77.6 

34.4 

118.2 

71.9 

98.3 

91.0 




j 


Average. 

79,1 

82.1 

78.0 

56. 6 

95.1 

Qi 7 

i 

! 


art. I 
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Table 6. — Coefficients of digestibility of feed constituents^ indirectly computed — Con. 


Trial 

No. 

Animal 

No. 

Feeds 

Dry 

matter 

I 

Or- 

ganic 

matter 

Crude 

jiro- 

tcin 

Crude 

liber 

N-frec 

extract 

1 

Ether 

extract 


fC 22.. 
1.1) -22.- 

Linseed meal 

Pertent 

71.1 

Percent 

72.3 

Percent 

85.9 

Percent 

~11<).9 

Percent 

76.8 

65.1 

Percent 

94.3 

17 

-,_.do 

<10.3 

57.3 

80.0 

-187.9 

87.7 






Average.. 

65. 7 

64. 8 

8:1.0 

-152.4 

71.0 

91.0 






Lins(‘(Ml meal L— 

72.1 

72.2 

82.2 

—74.6 

77.5 

97.2 



do!* 

70.3 

69.8 

83.2 

-107.4 

73.1 

97.8 




19 

A -24-. 
(W 24.. 

Barley 3 parts and liiia'ed meal 1 part. 
do 

69.9 
73. 0 

71.4 

74.4 

69. 3 
<)9. 4 

25. 3 
37.8 

78. 7 
81. 1 

60. 3 
72. 4 

19 

0-24.. 

do. 

76. 0 

77. 2 

76.7 

48.6 

82.0 

69. 6 

tl>-24- 

do - 

74. 6 

76.0 

75.7 

29.8 

82. <) 

72.4 



Average 

73.4 

74.8 

72.8 

35.4 

81.1 

68.7 

-M 

lA-24.. 
ni 24-. 

Wild outs 

do 

62. 7 
59 6 

64. 0 
<10. 9 

73. 6 
71.3 

22.3 

11.6 

69.6 

50.6 

” 1^5 

95. 0 



Average , 

61.2 

62. 6 

72. 5 

16.9 

60. 1 

94. ;{ 


‘ Average all trials. 

2 Average oiuittiug trial No. 14. 


Kcference to table G shows that the average coefficients for alfalfa 
hay and linseed meal combined, as computed in trials 9 and 11, agree 
fairly with each other except for ether extract where the difference 
between the averages of tJie two trials is 10 ])ercent. On the wdiole, 
these coefficients for alfalfa 5 j)arts and linseed meal 2 parts are, awS 
would be expetited, slightly higher but similar to the coefficients 
directly determined in trial 17 for alfalfa 7 parts and linseed meal 
2 parts, table 7. 

The indirectly computed coefficients for sun flower silage, trial 12, 
steers A 22 and B-22, agree within 3 percent of each other except 
for protein where the difference is 9.3 and for other extract where the 
difference is 5.7. Com])ared to the single direct determination with 
steer C-22, trial 13, the indirectly computed coefficients are higher by 
5.2 for dry matter, 3.5 for organic matter, 10.9 for crude ])rotein, 5.0 
for crude liber, 0.8 for nitrogen-free extract and 13.2 for ether extract. 
Steer C 22 ate only enough sunflower silage to furnish 0.4 as much 
digestible crude protein and less than lialf as much digestible nutrients 
as are needed for maintenance on the basis of the feeding standards 
for imiintenance proposed by Brody, Procter, and Ashworth { 2 ), 
Steers A-22 and B-22, trial 12, consumed adequate amounts of pro- 
tein but their rations were a little low in digestible nutrients. The 
low protein consumption by steer C-22 may account in part for the 
low digestibility of the crude protein by this steer. 

The indirectly computed coefficients of digestibility for com silage, 
steers A~22 and B-22, trial 14, differ by 15.4 for dry matter, 5.0 for 
organic matter, 1.7 for crude protein, 6.5 for crude fiber, 7.2 for nitro- 
gen-free extract and 3.0 for ether extract. The wide difference in the 
coefficients for dry matter may be due in part to unavoidable errors 
in apportioning the alfalfa, linseed meal, and com silage in the feed 
residues, especially with steer B-22. Except for the dry matter, the 
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digestion coefficients show about the same degree of variation between 
those computed indirectly, those determined directly, and between 
the averages of the two. 

The computed digestion coefficients for linseed meal are rather un- 
satisfactory, particularly the coefficients for crude fiber wliich were 
negative by 100 or more in 7 out of 10 trials. If the results of trial 
14 are omitted, the agreement among the coefficients for diy matter, 
organic matter, crude protein, nitrogen-free extract, and, to a lesser 
degree, for the ether extract, is fairly satisfactory. The relatively 
small amounts of linseed meal in the rations and the low fiber content 
of linseed meal tend to make the results somewhat uncertain. With 
trial 14 omitted, the average digestion coefficients for linseed meal 
are 83.2 for crude protein, —107.4 for crude fiber, 73.1 for nitrogen- 
free extract and 97.8 for ether extract. 

SUMMARY OF DIGESTION COEFFICIENTS 

The average coefficients of digestibility for the different feeds and 
mixed rations are summarized in table 7. 

Reference to table 7 shows that tlie sweetclover-oat straw silage 
was distinctly lower in digestibility of all nutrients except crude fiber 
than the sweetclover silage from the same crop (1922). Mixing 5.5 
parts of freshly cut sweetclover with 1 part of dry oat straw gave a 
silage mixture in which only 53.6 percent of the dry matter was sweet- 
clover, Compared to the sweetclover silage the inclusion of the straw 
reduced the coefficients of digestibility of dry ma>tter from 56.9 to 33.9; 
organic matter from 56.6 to 35.1; crude protein from 76.8 to 51.5; 
nitrogen-free extract from 58.0 to 12.8; ether extract from 62.8 to 55.6, 
while the coefficients for the crude fiber remained virtually identical. 

A comparison of the sweetclover silage of 1922, trial 2, with the first 
and second cuttings of sweetclover hay, the same year, trials 5 and t), 
shows that the coefficients are essentially alike, except for the notably 
lower digestibility of the ether extract in the hays. Similar rela- 
tionships are noted in comparing the digestibility of the sweet clover 
silages and alfalfa hays. 

The coefficients from a single trial on the sweetclover steins are about 
the same for crude fiber and ether extract as those for the second cut- 
ting of sweetclover hay cut in early bloom, but arc lower for all the 
other nutrients. 

The sweetclover silage, full bloom, trial 10, with its higher fiber 
content, gave slightly higher coefficients of digestibility for dry matter, 
organic matter, crude protein, and crude fiber, but lower coefficients 
for nitrogen-free extract and ether extract than the silage from the 
sweetclover cut in early bloom, trial 8. The sweetclover silage of 1924, 
trial 20, gave consistently higher coefficients for all nutrients, except 
for crude fiber in trial 10, than the silages of the two preceding years. 
This silage was superior in appearance and palatability to the silages 
fed in the preceding years. The sweetclover silages were not relished 
at first by either the sheep or steers, but after acquiring a taste for 
them they ate them readily. 



Table 7. — Summary of digestion-coefficient data for the various feeds 
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The trials covered 18 days, with 9-day subperiods. 

D^estibility indirectly computed. 

This 20-day period was divided into subperiods oi 10 days eich. 
Morrison (8). 
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The sunflower silages were unpalatable and both sheep and steers 
refused to eat them when first offered. One steer would not eat them 
at all and the other ate less than a maintenance ration. Compared 
to corn silage the sunflower silage gave notably lower digestion coeffi- 
cients for all nutrients except crude protein. 

The corn silage was palatable and gave distinctly higher coefficients 
than the sweetclover or sunflower silages except for crude protein. 

For comparison the average coefficients for linseed meal from nine 
trials as given by Morrison (6’) are included in table 7. Morrison’s 
averages are higher for protein, crude fiber, and nitrogen-free extract, 
l)ut lower for ether extract than were those of the eight linseed-meal 
tests recorded. 

The wild oats fed in these trials were heavier than the usual run, 
weighing 37.5 pounds to the bushel. Compared to Morrison’s (8) 
average coefficients for common or cultivated oats, they are somewliat 
lower except for ether extract. Additional trials are needed before the 
data can be considered representative of wild oats. 

APPARENT AND “TRUE” DIGESTIBILITY OF PROTEIN 

Both the sunflower and corn silages had wide nutritive ratios and 
low apparent digestibiUty of the protein. Reference to table 8 sfiows 
that the low digestibility of the crude protein is more apparent than 
real. When correction is made f.or the metabolic nitrogen by the 
methods of either Mitchell (7) or Titus (0), the ‘^true” digestibiUty 
does not vary greatly in the different feeds. 


Table 8. — Apparent and digestibility of protein in silages and alfalfa haijf 

crops of 1923 




Digostihility of protein 

Nutri- 

tive 

ratio 

1:— 

SilaRC or hay 

Trial No. 

Appar- 

True 



ent 

Mitchell 

Titus ‘ 

Sweotclover .silage . : 

{ 

Percent ' 
(i».7 
7:i.:i 

Percent 

80.7 

87.9 

Percent 
85. 5 
88.2 

3.4 

2. 5 

SuiilUiwor «ilagt> .. 

8 

IS. 5 

82.0 

82.7 

11.0 

Corn silage 

in 

.')(). 1 

87.7 

87.7 

41.8 
3, 0 

Alfalfa hay 

17 

(iU. 4 

88.1 

89.1 


1 Formula 2. 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN FEEDS 

Tl»e percentages of diy matter in the feeds and the digestible crude 
protein and total digestible nutrients in the feed^, both as fed and on a 
dry-matter basis, are given in table 9. 
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Table 9. Percentages of dry matter, digestible crude protein, and total digestible 

nutrients in feeds 


Feeds 


Swoetclover-oat-straw silnRe- . 
Sweetclover silage, bud sUme 
Sweetclover silage, early 

bloom 

Sweel clover silage, full bloom 
Sweetdover silag(‘, early 

bloom 

Average 

Sweetdover hay, first cut- 
ting, ground . 

Sweetdover liay, second cut- 
ting, ground- , 

Average 

Sweetdover, chiefly steins, 
ground. 

Alfalfa hay- 

Alfalfa hay 

Alfalfa hay. 

Average, 

Sunflower silage- 

Sunflower silage 


Average 

(^jrn silage 

Corn silage , 

Corn silage 

Average , .. 

Linseed meal i 

Lin.soed meal * 

Wildcats - 

Oats, common ^ 







As fed 


In dry niatler 




In- 

divid- 

ual 

trials 






Year of 
pxperi- 

Trial 

No. 

Experi- 

mental 


Digest- 

Total 

Digest- 

Total 

ment 

animals 

Dry 

ible 

digest- 

ible 

digest- 




matter 

crude 

ible mi- 

crude 

ible nti- 






firoteiii 

1 rients 

protein 

trients 




Ninn- 









her 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

J 022- 23 

1 

.Sheen... 

2 

21.97 

1.0 

7.4 

7.3 

3;}. 7 

1922-23 

2 

-- do 

3 

.34. 78 

5.8 

18. 0 

10.7 

53. 5 

1023-24 

8 

Steers.. 

2 

:13. 47 

4.3 

18,0 

12.8 

55. 0 

1023-24 

10 

..do 

2 

32. 00 

5. 1 

18.1 

15. 0 

55. 4 

1024-2.5 

20 

...do 

4 

24. 70 

4.4 

15. 0 

17.9 

0(‘. 7 




11 

:to. 40 

4.9 

17.2 

10.2 

50.8 






1922 23 


Sheep... 

1 

82. 40 

10.1 

41.3 

12:3 

5t>. 1 

1022 23 

0 

..do 

2 

82. 58 

11.0 

44.5 

14.0 

5 : 1. 0 




3 

82. .54 1 

11.1 

43.4 

13.4 

52. 0 










1022-2:} 

i 7 

Sheep— - 

1 

85.33 

5.5 

30.4 

0.4 

42.' 7 

1023-24 

10 

Steers... 

2 

84.59 

9.8 

44.7 

11.0 

52. 8 

1924-25 

1 IK 

...do... 

4 

84.81 1 

10.2 

45.4 

12.1 1 

5:1. 5 

192'l-25 

22 

..do 

2 

8.5.34 

10. 1 

40.2 

11.8 

54. 1 




8 

84.89 

10.1 

45. 4 

11.9 

53. 6 









1022-23 

i 3 

Sheep... 

3 

20. 18 ' 

1.4 

~T3.0 

5.3 

49.7 

1023-24 

i 12 

Steers... 

3 

20.05 

1. 1 

11.9 

4.2 

45.7 


and 









f 13 











6 

20.12 

1.3 

12.3 

4.8 

47.7 






1022 23 

4 

Sheep... 

; 3 

24.35 

1.7 

ilT 

" ".(f 

73. 1 

102 ;}- 24 

15 

Steers... 

' 2 

30. 47 

J.3 

20.0 

4.3 

05. 0 

102:i-2t 

14 

...do 

2 

30.47 

1.1 

21.0 

3.7 

08.7 




7 

27.85 

1.4 

10.3 

5.3 

00. 7 










1023-24 


Steers. -- 

8 

88. 40 

29.1 

07.1 

32.0 

i 75. 8 





91.3 

30. 0 

78.2 

33. 5 

! 85. 7 

102A'25 

' 21 ' 

...do 

2 

88. 07 

8.6 

64.2 

9. 0 

01. 0 






91.1 

0.4 

71.5 

10.3 

78.5 


1 Trials 9, 11, 12, and 17. 

* Morrison (8). 

From table 9 it is clear that the sweetclover-oat straw silage, trml 1 , 
was decidedly lower in digestible protein and total digestible nutrients 
than the sweetdover silage made from the same crop, trial 2. Also, 
the table indicates clearly the importance of considering the dry- 
matter content of silages in making comparisons of nutritive values. 
The sweetdover silages fed in trials 2, 8, and 10 had approximately 
the same dry-matter content, digestible protein, and total digestible 
nutrients on the fresh basis. The silage fed in trial 20 contained 8 to 
10 percent less dry matter and somewhat less total digestible nutrients 
than the three preceding silages, but, when compared on a dry-matter 
basis, this silage excelled the others in digestible protein and total 
digestible nutrients. Similarly, the com silage fed m trial 4, because 
of its high water content, contained less digestible protein and total 
digestible nutrients than the com silage fed in trials 14 and 15, but, 
on a dry-matter basis, it was really superior. 
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When compared on a dry-matter basis, the sweetclover silages and 
hays are similar to the alfalfa hays in nutritive values, but the sweet- 
clover silages are, in general, a little liigher in digestible protein and 
total digestible nutrients. Compared to the corn silages, the sweet- 
clover silages are much higher in digestible crude protein, but lower 
in total digestible nutrients. 

The sunflower silages contained about the same amounts of digesti- 
ble crude protein as the (;orn silages, but in total digestible nutrients 
they were much lower than the corn, and considerably lower than the 
sweetclover silages. Of the three silages tested, the sunflowers were 
the least palataWe and the lowest in nutritive value. 

The corn silages used in these trials were made from Mercer flint 
com. At corresponding stages of maturity and yields they have the 
same composition and nutritive values as silages from dent com. 

The mixing of oat straw with the sweetclover to reduce the moisturti 
content of the silage and aid in its preservation j)roved unsatisfactory. 
The silage had a very^ strong oclor and was less palatable than the 
straight sweetclover silage. 

During a period of several years, siveetclover silage of good (piality 
has been made at this station by allowing the sweetclover to wilt until 
it had a dry-matter content ranging from about 25 to 35 percent before 
ensUing it. By packing it thoroughly, the spoilage nas not been 
excessive and no evidences of so-called sweetclover poisoning have 
appeared. The digestion trials here rc[)orted indicate that when 
allowance is made for difTerences in water content, the sweetclover 
silages have essentially the same nutritive values as the green sweet- 
clover or the cured hay, so far as digestibility is concerned. Unless 
weather conditions are' ideal it is very difficult to make sweetclover 
hay which is free from mold. With unfavorable weather conditions 
for haymaking, the silo provides a means for storing the sweetclover 
in a safe and usable form. Sweetclover silage is not as palatable as 
corn silage; in fact it is usually necessary to reduce other feeds at first 
to induce stock to eat the silage. However, after becoming accus- 
tomed to it, they will cat it readily. In considering the value of 
sweetclover silage, its relatively high protein content is not to be 
ignored. 

Our experience with the Russian sunflower indicates that it has no 
particular merit as a silage crop in this section. The sunflower silage 
is less palatable than the sweetclover silage. 

The alfalfa hays fed in these trials represent good alfalfa hay in 
digestible crude protein and total digestible nutrients. 

The digestible crude protein in the linseed meal on a dry basis is 
neaiiy the same as the value given by Morrison (^), but the total 
digestible nutrients are about 10 percent lower. 

Since no values for wild oats have come to the authors’ attention, 
the values given by Morrison for common oats are included in table 9 
for comparison. Compared on a dry basis the wild oats contained 
nearly as much digestible crude protein as the common oats, but 
approximately 17 percent less of total digestible nutrients. 

AGE, LIVE WEIGHTS, AND DAILY NITROGEN BALANCES OF STEERS 

The actual age of the steers was not known, and the ages given in 
table 10 are only approximate. The average live weights were 
computed from three to five weights on successive days, immediately 
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before and after the trials. As the feeds and excreta were weighed 
on scales graduateti in pounds and decimals of pounds, the nitrogen 
balances are also expressed decimally in pounds. The nitrogen 
balances were determined primarily for the energy data. 

Table 10.— Age of sleersy live weights, and daily nitrogen balances 


steer 

Ap- 
prox i- 

Average 

live 

weight 

Trial 


Nitrogen 

mate 

ajte 

No. 


Feed 

Feces 

Urine 

Ralanco 


^fon(hs 

rowtla 

- 


Pou nd» 

Ponvds 

Pounds 

J*ounds 

A -22 
n 22 

21 

21 

902 

800 

} « 

Sweet clover silage, early bloom 

/O. 3882 
\ .3923 

0. 11.63 
.1227 

0. 200.3 
. 2672 

-1-0. 0000 
-f-.0124 

(’-22 

2(1 

828 

1 '' 

/Sweotelover silage, earlv bloom al 

f .4.683 

.1280 

.3000 

-t-. 0237 

J) 22 

20 

823 

i falfa and linseed meal. 

i .4331 

. 11.68 

. 2963 

4 . 0220 

A- 22 

22 

912 

884 

j 10 


( .4260 

1 .4404 

. 1076 

. 2309 
.3610 

4-. 0872 
4. 0308 

Jt-22 

22 


, 12.6(i 

{’ ‘.?2 

21 

833 

1 ” 

fSweetelovor silage, full bk»om alfalfa 

i ..3708 

[ . 09.30 

. 3067 

-.0226 

|)-22 

21 

833 

\ and linseed meal. 

1 .4126 

. 1021 

. 3238 

- . 0134 

A-22 

23 

881 

1 

f. Sunflower silage, alfalfa, and lin.seoil 

r .2710 

. 0723 

. 1897 

-I-.0090 

H-22 

23 

SOI 

1 rnejil. 

1 .2710 

. 0707 

. 1926 

+. 0024 

r-22 

22 

792 

13 

Sunflower silage 

. 0820 

.0100 

. 0.647 

-0187 

A-22 
M 22 

21 

24 

918 

877 

1 

(^'Orn silage, alfalfa, and lin.seed imail 

f .2741 

1 .2604 

.0008 

.0844 

. 10.33 
.1.607 

4. 0203 
+. 0093 

('22 

23 

788 


(.'orn silage . . . 

f . 1200 

. 0.643 

.0300 

-1-. 0291 

I) 22 

23 

807 

j 1., 

1 .1212 

. 0003 

. 0383 

4-. 0100 

A-22 1 

n 22 1 

2r» 

2r> 

882 

874 

j 10 

Alfalfa hay 

1 .2613 

1 .2613 

.0706 

.0773 

. 1982 
.1741 

-.0234 

-.0001 

C-22 ’ 
l)-22 i 

24 

21 

781 

801 

} 

Alfalfa hay and linseed nusnl- 

f .2723 
\ .2723 

.0048 

.0714 

. 19.62 
. 2078 

4-. 0123 
-.0069 

A- 21 

7. 

407 



i .2.329 

.0074 

. 1391 

-f . 0204 

H-24 

7.f) 

460 

1 

.Alfalfa hay 

1 .2329 

1 .2329 

.0704 
. 0094 

. 100.6 

4. 0020 
+. 02.67 

('-24 

7. •') 

470 


. 1378 

1)-2‘1 

7..') 

428 

1 


1 .2090 

.0030 

. 1401 

4.00f>6 

A- 24 

y. 5 : 

498 

j 


( .28.33 

.07.33 

. 1782 

-1-.03I8 

Jl 21 
C 24 

y.6 

9.6 

604 

628 

[ 19 

Hweetclover, silage, alfalfa, and grain. 

I .2833 

1 .2833 

. 0733 
.00.66 

. 174.3 
.1771 

-I-. 0367 
-1-. 0407 

1) 24 

y. r. 

400 

j 


1 .2833 

.0006 

. 1703 

+. 040.6 

A- 24 

10. 6 

602 



1 .2308 

. 0409 

. 1880 

-.0041 

It 21 

C-24 

; 10.6 

613 

I 20 

Swootflover silage 

.2308 

1 .2486 

.0472 

.0512 

. 18.67 
. 2040 

-. (K)21 
-. (K)07 

10.6 

630 


J)-24 

1 10. 5 

484 

j 


1 .2486 

.0507 

. 2067 

-. 0079 

A -21 
H-24 

! 11.6 

671 

} 

Alfalfa hay and wdld out s .. 

1 .2932 

.0831 

. 101.6 

4-. 0480 
4- 0493 

11.6 

670 


1 .33.34 

.0977 

. 1804 

C!-24 

1)-21 

11.6 

1 1. 6 

683 

640 

} 22 

Alfalfa hav 

f .2891 

1 .2981 

. 0882 
. 0889 

. 180.6 
. 18.66 , 

4-. 0234 
-f. 0237 



METABOLIZABLE ENERGY IN FEEDS AND RATIONS 

The gross energy in the feed, feces, and urine was determined 
directly by means of a Parr adiabatic oxygen-bomb calorimeter. 
According to Armsby (/), 100 g of carbohydrates digested by rumi- 
nants produce 4.5 g of methane, with an energy value of 60.1 calories 
which is equivalent to 272.6 calories or 0.2726 therm per pound. The 
latter value was used in computing the energy value of the metliane. 
The energy in the urine was corrected for gain or loss of protein by 
the steers by use of Kubner’s value for protein nitrogen as employed 
by Armsby. The energy data on all the rations fed to steers are given 
in table 11. 

Armsby (1) has shown that there is a rather striking uniformity in 
the metabolizable energy per unit of digestible organic matter in feeds 
and rations. He summarized the values found by various investi- 
gators and found that in 73 individual trials with cattle the metab- 
olizable energy per pound of digestible organic matter in roughages 
ranged from 1.50 to 1.70 therms with an average of 1.60 therms. In 
31 trials the values for concentrates ranged from 1.72 to 2.20 therms 
with an average of 1 ,83 therms, and in 76 trials the values for mixed 
rations ranged from 1.58 to 1.87 therms with an average of 1.66 therms. 




Table 11 . — Gross energy of rations, losses in excreta, and metabolizable energy 
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* Ground bjtfley, 3 parts; linseed meal, 1 part. 

* Energy determination not made; sample lost. 
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The metabolizable energy per pound of digestible organic matter 
as mven in table 11 ranges from 1.07 to 1.81 therms for the roughages 
and from 1 .72 to 1 .84 therms for the mixed rations. The average-of 25 
trials is 1.737 therms for the roughages and 1.707 therms for 21 trials 
on mixed rations. These values are a little higher than the averages 
found by Armsby. 

No dkerminations of metabolizable energy on sweetdoyer or sun- 
flower silages have eomo to the authors’ attention, but in a single 
determiimtion on corn silage Forbes and associates {S) found 1.731 
therms per pound of digcistible organic matter compared to the value 
herein given of 1,747 therms. 

The metabolizable energy per pound of total digestible nutrients 
ranges from 1.60 to 1.72 therms for the roughages and from 1.(45 to 
1.75 therms for the mixed rations. The average for the roughages is 
l.()70 therms and for the mixed rations, 1.689 therms or an average of 
1.744 therms for the 46 trials. Forbes and Kriss found a somewhat 
lower value, namely; 1 pound of total digestible nutrients e(iuivalent 
to 1.616 therms of metabolizable energy, a(‘Cording to an editorial 
nwiew by Kriss {0). 

METABOLIZABLE ENERGY IN FEEDS AND FEED MIXTURES, 
COMPUTED INDIRECTLY 

The metabolizable energy i)er pound of digestibh' organic matter 
was computed indirectly for some feeds and feed mixtures similarly 
to the computations of digestibility. The compulation of the metab- 
olizable energy of linseed meal, trial 9, steer C 22, will serve to illus- 
trate the method employed. The data of table 5, when corrected for 
an air-dry sweetclover residue of 0.2()3 pound, equivalent to 0.73 pound 
of fresh silage, show (hat steer C~22 coiisiuned 24.27 pounds of sweet- 
clover silage contauung 7.379 pounds of organic matter having a 
digestibility of 58.6 percent, trial 8 (table 7), or 4.324 pounds of 
digestible organic mattyr. Similarly, it is found that the 5 pounds of 
alfalfa hay eaten contained 2.226 pounds of digestible organic matter. 
The digestible organic matter in the whole ration was 7.682 pounds. 
Subtracting the organic matter of the silage and alfalfa from the total 
gives 1.132 ])ounds of digestible organic matter in the linseed meal. 

'Pile metabolizable energy per pound of digestible organic matter 
in the silage was determined as 1.785 therms, trial 8, and for the 
alfalfa hay as 1.700 therms, trial 16 (table 11). Multiplying the 
digestible organic nuitter of the silage and alfalfa by their respective 
values, and adding, gives 11.502 therms of metabolizable energy in 
t he silage and alfalfa. Deducting this from 1 3.755 therms of metaboliz- 
able energy in the total ration (table 11) leaves 2.253 therms of 
inetabolizable energy in the 1.132 pounds of digestible organic matter 
m the linseed meal eaten or 1.99 therms per pound of digestible 
organic. inattiM*. The results of these computations are summarized 
in table 12. 
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Table 12 . — Metabolizable energy per pound of digestible organic inatter and per 
pound of total digestible nutrients infeeds and feed mixtures, computed indirectly 


Feeds 


Linseed meal, all trials . 

T.inseed meal, omitting trial H L 

Barley 3 parts; linseed meal 1 part 

Wild oats 

Alfalfa r> parts; linseed meal 2 parts..- . 
Sunflower silage,- — .. 


Metabolizable energy 


Ludividual 

trials 

Per pound of diRcstible organic 1 
matter 

l*er j)oiind 
of total 
digestible 
nutrients 






Maximum 

Minimum 

Averaue 

Number 

Therms 

Therms 

Therms 

Therms 

10 

2. JO 

1.70 

1.97 

1 1.72 

s 

2. 10 

1.03 

2.03 

1 1.74 

7 

1. 72 

1.08 

1. 70 

1.02 

2 

1.05 

1.88 

1.92 

1 1 80 

A 

1.80 

1. 77 

1.70 

1.71 

2 

1.83 

1.78 

1.81 

1.70 


‘ As steers A- 22 and B -22. trial 14, gave consi<lerably lower values, 1,74 and 1.70 therms per pound of 
digest ible organic matter, rcspecitvely, this summary with these steers omitted is given. 


Arnisby {!) gives values of 1.996 to 2.177 tliernis per pound of 
digestible organic matter in oil meals and materials high in protein. 
The values in table 12 agree with the lower values given by Armsby. 
1'he average value for barley 'd parts and linseed meal 1 part is close 
to the values directly determined for the roughages and mixed rations, 
but is slightly lower. The value for tlie wild oats seems too high, 
but no reason can be given for this. The value for alfalfa 5 parts and 
linseed meal 2 parts is 1.79 therms, which is similar to the values 
obtained for mixed rations and is practically identical with tin* 
directly determined value of 1 .779 therms for alfalfa hay 7 ])arts and 
linseed meal 2 parts (table 11), trial 17. The indirectly (‘omputed 
value for the sunflower silage is 1.81 therms compared to the single 
directly determined value of 1.67 therms (table 11), trial 18. The 
directly determined value for the sunflower silage is lower than the 
value for the other silages, but the indirectly computed values are 
higher. Tlie differences between the directly determined and the 
computed values are undoubtedly due, at least in part, to applying 
the values obtained with one set of steers on a single feed to the data 
obtained with other steers on mixed rations. Howevt^r, the data in 
general confirm Arinsby^s observations on the uniformity of metaboliz- 
able energy in feeds per unit of digestible organic matter, 

SUMMARY 

Tn composition the silages made from sweetclover, sunflowers, and 
corn were generally higher in ash, crude protein, crude fiber, and ether 
extract, hut lower in nitrogen -free extract than the crops when ensiled. 
The protein nitrogen ranged from 57.02 to 86.19 percent of the total 
nitrogen in the crops when ensiled and from 34.50 to 60.75 percent in 
the silages. 

Compared on a dry-matter basis, the sweetclover silages and hays 
resembled alfalfa hay in percentage of digestibility, digestible nutri- 
ents, and metabolizable energy; but the sweetclover silages averaged a 
little higher in digestible crude protein and total digestible nutrients. 
Mixing 1 part of dry oat straw with 5.5 jiarts of green sweetclover 
reduced the digestible crude protein 56 percent and total digestible 
nutrients 37 percent in the silage, on dry basis, as compared to the 
straight sweetclover silage from the same crop (table 9). 

On a dry basis (table 9), the straight sweetclover silage contained 
an average of 16.2 percent of digestible protein and 56.8 percent of 
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total digestible nutrients, compared to 5.3 percent of digestible protein 
and 69.7 percent of total digestible nutrients in the corn silage. The 
sunflower silage contained 4.8 percent of digestible protein and 47.7 
percent of total digestible nutrients. 

The sunflower silages were less palatable than the swectclover 
silages, and the sweetclover silages were less palatable than the corn 
siloes. 

The linseed meal, dry basis, contained 32.9 percent of digestible 
protein and 75.8 percent of total digestible nutrients, compared to 
Morrison’s {8) averages of 33.5 and 85.7 percent, respectively, for old 
process linseed meal. 

The wild oats, dry basis, contained 9.6 percent of digestible protein 
and 61.6 percent of total digestible nutrients, comparecl to Morrison’s 
averages of 10.3 and 78.5 percent, respectively, for common oats. 

The metabolizable energy per pound of digestible organic matter in 
the different feeds and rations was fairly uniform. The average of 25 
individual determinations on roughages was 1 .737 therms per pound 
and 1.767 therms for 21 mixed rations, compared to 1.60 therms for 
roughages and 1.66 therms for mixed rations, as given by Armsby (f ). 
Tlie computed values for linseed meal and other concentrates are 
similar to Armsby’s values. 

In 25 individual trials the average metabolizable energy per j)oimd 
of total digestible nutrients was 1.670 therms, and in 21 trials on 
mixed rations, it was 1 .689 therms. 
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THE RELATION OF COLOR AND CAROTENE CONTENT 
OF ROUGHAGE IN THE DAIRY RATION TO THE COLOR, 
CAROTENE CONTENT, AND VITAMIN A ACTIVITY OF 
BUTTERFAT > 

By K. E. Hodgson, agents Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and assislarit dairy husbandman, Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; J. C. Knott, associate dairy husbandman, and H. K. Mttrer. 
research dairy chemist, Washington Agricultural Experiment Station; and R. R. 
Graves, chief, Division of Dairy Cattle Breeding, Feeding, and Management, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States Department of Agriculture ^ 

INTRODUCTION AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Til western Washington the majority of the pastures remain green 
and tlie grasses grow fairly rapidly throughout the summer. This 
insures a relatively high carotene consumption by dairy cows during 
the summer. In the winter, however, much of tlie hay fed is of inferior 
(piality and of poor color and low^ carotene content, even though 
it is made from material originalh^ high in color and carotene. 

It is evident from research by Meigs and Converse ilS);' Hart and 
(xuilbert (t9), and Cuilbert and Hart {8) that dairy cattle require 
vitamin A or carotcuu^ in the ration for the purjiose of sustaining 
normal health, growth, and reproduction. Kennedy and Dutcher 
{13) were among the first to report that the vitamin A value of milk 
is influenced by the vitamin A value of the feed, an observation which 
has since been confirmed by numerous investigators. 

Moore {17) has shown that the cow converts carotene into vita- 
min A. The vitamin A activity of roughage in general has been shown 
to be related to its carotene content. Guilbert (7) has used the caro- 
tene analysis as a measure of vitamin A activity. 

Since tlie roughage jiart of the dairy ration is the principal source of 
tlie carotene or vitamin A factor, farmers must guard against destruo 
tion of the carotene in providing roughages for their herds. Krauss 
{IJj), Watson {26), and others have shown that ])asturo is potent in 
the vitamin A factor and produces a milk of high vitamin A activity. 
'I'lie carotene content of roughages may vaiy considerably. Some 
of the more important factors causing variations in carotene content 
or in vitamin A activity are stage of maturity {4, 12), method of dry- 
ing {10, 20), variety of plant {11, 15), and storage {5). 

Russell and associates {21) and others have shown that silage may 
be a good source of vitamin A in the dairy ration. Peterson and 
coworkers {19) reported that the feeding of A. I. V. silage to cows 
produced a materially higher carotene and vitamin A content in the 
milk than did a check ration containing no silage. 

» Received for publication April 19, 1938, Issued October, 1938. Scientific paper No. 307, College of Am* 
culture and Agricultural Experiment Station, State College of Washington. 

» The writers wish to acknowledge the cooiwration in this work of V. L. Miller, chemist, Western Wash* 
ing Experiment Station, and the cooperation of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Graves and associates { 6 ) observed a relationship between the green 
color of hay and the color of the butterfat, while Converse, Wiseman, 
and Meigs‘(5) state that the color of butterfat varies definitely with 
the green color and tlie carotene content of the roughage fed. 

The work herein repoi'ted was undertaken to determine the caro- 
tene content of feeds similar to those generally fed to dairy herds in 
this section and its relation to the color, carotene content, and vita- 
min A activity of the butterfat produced by cows receiving rations 
consisting exclusively of these feeds. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The roughage feeds studied in these experiments were pasture grass 
(grazed), field-cured hay made from perennial grass and clover mix- 
tures, sUago made from the grass and clover mixtures, and silage made 
from oats and peas. 

Whcii a crop was to be made into hay, it was cut after the dew had 
dried off and was allowed to lie in the wdndrow^ imtil thoroughly wilted 
after whicli it was raked and cocked. The hay remained in the cock 
until it was dry enough to bo stored in the barn. Kain sometimes 
made it necessary to turn the cocks to facilitate drying. The method 
of making hay approximated the farm practices in this section. 

The first year the forage made into silage was allowed to wait before 
it was put into the silo. The sec'ond year ensiling was begun immedi- 
ately after the forages was cut. Silage was made both in the ordinary 
upright silo and in the “stack^^ silo. 

Thirty Holstein-Kriesiaii cows that were being used in a general 
investigation of the nutritive value of home-grown all-roughage rations 
were being fed the roughages studied in those experiments. In 
tlu^ winter one group of 10 cows was maintained on the hay, a second 
group of 10 cows was maintained on the silage, and a third group of 
10 cows was fed a ration containing both hay and silage. In the 
summer all three gj'oups were maintained on pasture alone. No 
sup])lements other than salt and iodine were fed. 

The crops from which the samples of roughage were taken and 
analyzed for then’ carotene and color content were growai in 1934 
and 1935, and fed during 1934, 1935, and 1930. Each summer three 
samples of pasture grass were obtained at approximately 14-day 
intervals. In 1934, the first sample was taken May 24 and in 1935, 
on June 20. During the two w inter feeding periods the hay and silage 
samples were also taken at approximately 14-day intervals, at the 
time of feeding, and represented the regular ration as it came from 
tlie haymow^ or from the silos. In 1934, the first samples wore taken 
on Dec-eml)er 14 and in 1935, on December 27. Each year the cows 
w ere receiving liay or silage rations at least 90 days before the samples 
wa^re taken. 

Carotene and color analyses were made on samples of the butterfat 
produced by cows receiving the various roughages. The butterfat 
samples were obtained from the evening’s milk on the day the feed 
samples were taken and from the following morning’s milk. The 
milk from each group was from cows in different stages of lactation. 
The milk w as separated wdiile still warm and the cream from the 
evening’s and morning’s milk was combined. The sweet cream was 
churned in a small churn at a temperature of 10° to 15° C. The 
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freshly churned butter was melted at 60°, centrifuged, and tJie pure 
fat decanted into glass containers. These samples were analyzed for 
carotene and color and fed to rats to determine their vitamin A value. 

All samples of feed and butterfat were frozen as soon after they 
were taken as possible. The samples were packed in solid carbon 
dioxide and held in it, or at —20° C. or below, until prepared for 
analysis. 

Carotene tie terminations were made on duplicate samples of the 
feed by a modification of the methods of Schertz {22) and Miller {10). 
The first extraction of the pigments was made by grinding the samples 
in a ball mill from whicli the air was excluded with carbon dioxide. 
The samples were covered with acetone during the grinding and the 
aj)paratus was kept at 0° C. throughout the process. After the 
sa.ini)les were ground the extractk>ns were completed with acetone and 
(Uher. The pigni(*nt concentration, after fractionation, w^as deter- 
mined by means of an Exton-photoelectric scopometer previously 
(‘alibrated with ])urc beta-carotene. The pigments were extracted 
from the butterfat with ethyl ether after saponification. The pig- 
ments were then fractionated and determined in the same manner as 
for tlu' feeds. The color determinations both of the feed and the 
butt(^rfat wore made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture according to the method described 
by Nickerson {tS). 

Three experiments wcj t^ run to detejminc the vitamin A value of the 
butterfat. Experiment 1 was conducted in the winter of 1934 on 
samples of buttei'fat ])roduc.ed by cows on the hay alone, on the silage 
alone, and on the hay and silage. Experiment 2 was conducted m 
the summer of 1935 on samples of butterfat produced by cows on 
pasture. Experiment 3 was conducted in the winter of 1935, and 
duplicated experiment 1. 

l)eterminations of the vitamin A value of the butterfat samples 
wore made by a modified Sherman { 24 ) technique, as follows: Young 
albino rats from moth(U*s receiving a diet with a standardized vitamin 
A content were used in each experiment. After 21 days of ago they 
were maintained on a vitamin A-free diet consisting of heated casein, 
18 percent; dry yeast, 10 percent; Osborne and Mendel salt mixture, 
4 percent; sodium chloride, 1 percent; and heated cornstarch, 67 per- 
cent. The casein w^as heated for 108 hours at 105° 0. Vitamin D 
was supplied by the addition of 0.02 percent of 250 D viosterol. When 
the animals were depleted of their body stores of vitamin A, as indi- 
cated by a station aiy or declining weight for 4 consecutive days, they 
were placed in individual cages and the basal ration was supplemented 
with a butterfat sample, fed twice a week over a period of 5 weeks. 
The butterfat was fed on watch crystals. The rats were distributed 
among the various groups a(*nordmg to the suggestions of wSherman 
and Burtis {23). With each experiment a representative group of 
rats was maintained on the basal diet as a negative control. 

In the second and third experiments the technique was modified to 
include in each experiment two representative groups of rats which 
received supplements of the U. S. P. x (1934) reference cod-liver oil 
{25) containing 3,000 units of vitamin A per gram, mixed in coconut 
oil. The reference oU was given twice a week directly into the mouth 
by means of a syringe. In each experiment, one lot was fed at the 
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rate of 1.43 and the other at the rate of 2.00 units of vitamin A per 
day. The reference mixtures were made up every 10 days and were 
held in a refrigerator between fec<iing periods. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

SLx samples of pasture grass, and 12 samples each of the hay ration, 
of the silage ration, and of the hay and silage ration, were available for 
study of the realtion between the carotene content of the feeds and 
the color and carotene of the butterfat. 

Pastui’e grass sample Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were obtained during 1934 
and Nos. 1, 5, and 6 during 1935. Hay or silage samples 1 to 5, in- 
clusive, represent the 1934 crop and samples 6 to 12, inclusive, repre- 
sent the 1935 crop. Sample Nos. 4 and 5 and 11 and 12 were silage 
made from oats and peas, the remainder being silage made from tl)e 
same type of material as was the hay. 

Color measurements for roughage were made only for the hay. 
The relationship of these various factors in the feed and butterfat is 
shown in table 1, the feed samples in each ration being arranged 
according to their carotene content, in descending order from th(», 
lowest to the highest. 

There appears to bo a general relationship between the green color 
of the hay and its carot(ine content, that is, the higher the color the 
higher the carotene content, but the relationship between these 
factors was not consistent. 

In none of the rations was there a consistent relationship between 
the carotene content of the feed sample and that of the butterfat, nor 
between the carotene (‘ontent of the butterfat and its color. 


'Cawle 1.’ lielation of the color and carotene content of roughage to the color and 
carotene content of butterfat produced by cows on the different rations 

11 OM K UKOWN HAY 



Roughage 

Butterfat 

Sample No.> 

Color * 

Carotene 
content per 
gram (dry- 
matter basis) 

Carotene 
content per 
gram (dry- 
matter basis) 

Color in- 
dex chroma 
reading 

4.. . 

I'tTCird 

34 

MkrograviH 

8 

\fmoQ7am9 

2.6 

4.7 

2 .... 

39 

9 

2.8 

3.9 

32 

12 

2.8 

.'i.O 

1 i 

41 

12 

3. 0 

4.3 

„ 

40 

13 

.3.0 

4.2 


52 

16 

4.5 

4.9 

11) 

11 

<) 

60 

17 

4.3 

4.4 

59 

17 

4.2 

.5.5 

63 

18 

3.6 

5.0 

.52 

IK 

4.5 

4.6 

12 

46 

19 

3.7 

4.6 

55 

19 

3.6 

4.6 

Mean 



14.8 

3.55 

4. 64 


I Sample numbers represent the order in which the feeds were fed. In the hay, hay and silace, and 
ration samples 1 to 5, inclusive, represent the 1934 crap and samples fi to 12, inclusive, represent the 193.* 
Pasture samples 1 , 2, and 3 wert^ taken In 1934, and 4, 5, and 6 in 1935, iwpreseui wic ly.i., 


and silage 
193.5 crap. 


« Indicates f)ercemage of the natural green wlor. 
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Table 1. — Relation of the color and carotene content of roughage to the color and 
carotene content of butterfat 'produced by cows on the different rations — Continued 

HAY AND SILAGE 



llr)U^haR:o 

Butterfat 

Sanii)le No. 


Carotene 

Carotene 

Color in- 
dex chroma 
reading 


C’olor 

content ijer 
irram (dry- 

content per 
gram (dry- 



matter basis) 

matter ba.sis) 


Perunt 

MicTogravis 

Micrograim 


10 --- . -- -- .. 


31 

7.3 

6. 1 

11 - ---- - . 


41 

5. 0 

6.9 

9 .. . . 


43 

7.2 

.5.2 

H , - - 


4/) 

7.5 

5. 9 

J2 


49 

5.9 

5.8 

6. 1 

7 . . 


50 

8.0 



54 

fi. 0 

5.3 

1 


5(1 

6.0 

5.2 

2 


68 

6.0 

5.8 



75 

5.9 

6. 3 

(J 


87 

7.9 

6.0 

:i ' 


95 

5.2 

5.3 





Mean . - 

1 

57. 0 

6. 54 

‘ 5.66 




SILAGE 


1. 


107 

0.4 

5.7 

4 


109 

6, 5 

5. 6 

O 


134 

6.4 

5.8 

5 . .. 


156 

6.0 

6. 0 

10 


157 

7.5 

6.2 

'A 


199 

5. 1 

5. 0 

11 .... 


205 

6.8 

5. 5 

0 . .. 


233 

6.7 

5.7 

s .. . 


251 

6. 1 

5.8 

12 


260 

7.2 

6. 0 



268 

8.2 

6.8 

6... 


288 

8.3 

6.3 






Alcan 



197.3 

6. 77 

5.78 


PASTUllE 


2 . 

3. 

T). 

1 


4,... 

Mean. 


220 

7.4 

6.0 

256 

7.6 

6.4 

258 

9.1 

6. 0 

266 

6.5 

5.9 

273 

8.1 

5.8 

286 

8.7 

5.7 

260.0 

7.9 

5.8 
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Comparison of the average values, however, shows that as the 
carotene content of the ration increased there was an increase in the 
carotene and color of the butterfat. The increase in the butterfat 
was not in direct proportion to the increase in the ration, however. 
The average carotene content of the pasture grass was 17.6 tinies 
as high as that of the hay ration; the silage was 13.3 times as high; 
and the hay and silage was 3.8 times as high; whereas the carotene 
content of the buttcHat produced on pasture, on silage, and on hay 
and silage, was only 2.2, 1.9, and 1.8 times as high, respectively, as 
that produced on hay. 

The relation between the carotene content and color of the 42 
samples of butterfat is shown graphically in figure 1. The spread 
in color index of the butterfat, from the high to the low, is not so great 
as the spread in carotene content. 

A summary of the observations during the 2-ycar experimental 
feeding period shows the relative elfectiveness of the different kinds 
of roughage in producing butterfat with a high carotene content, when 
fed as the sole ration. Considering the effectiveness of the home- 
grown field-cured hay as 1.00, the comparative results were as follows: 

liclatire carotene 

Roughage, and its treatment: of the butterfat 

Hay, home-grown, field-cured.. . .. 1.00 

Hay, 1)1 us oat and pea silage (silo) .. ... . . — 1. 75 

(Irass silage (silo) . . ..... .... 1.88 

Hay, plus grass silage (silo) 1. 90 

Oat and pea silage (silo). _ — . . ..... J. 99 

Hay, plus grass silage (stack) . . 2. 00 

Orass silage (stack) .2.07 

Pasture grass (grazed) ...... 2. 22 

Although in many iiistilnces the hay and the grass silage were made 
from the same type of crop material, harvested at approximatc^ly the 
same time, the hay contained much less carotene than the silage. 
This would indicate that the haymaking and hay-storing practices 
were very destructive to carotene. The liigh carotene content of the 
silages studied would appear to indicate that ensiling a crop is an 
effective way to produce feeds of high carotene content for winter 
feeding. 

From the data at hand it is possible to calculate the percentage of 
ingested carotene that was trmismitted to the butterfat unchanged. 
Table 2 shows the average daily carotene intake by the cows on the 
hay ration, the silage ration, and tlie hay and silage ration, also the 
percentage of the carotene intake that was recovered as such in the 
butterfat. 

On an average, the higher the daily carotene intake the lowe.r the 
percentages of the intake that is transmitted unchanged to the butter- 
fat. Furthermore, at any level of carotene intake the percentage 
transmitted is veiy small. Even in the hay ration, in which the aver- 
age daily consumption of carotene was as low as 147 mg per day (see 
1 934 trials, table 2), the percentage transmitted was less than 1 percent. 
The average carotene content of both the hay and silage was much 
less in 1934 than in 1 935. The percentages of ingested carotene trans- 
mitted unchanged to the butterfat, indicated by this study, while 
somewhat lower than the percentages reported by Baumann and asso- 
ciates (7), tend to confirm their results. 
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3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

COLOR OF BUTTERFAT ( CHROMA READING ) 


Fkuire 1. — Kelatioii of carotene content of bnttorfat to its color. 



Table 2. — A-verage daily consutnption qJ cavotene pf’f cow on tations of hay alotiCf hay and silaye, and silage alone {dcy-^TnatieT hosts) f also the 

percentage of the carotene intake that was recovered as such in the butterfat 
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Average ! 6. S 6 . 55 j 11.0 j 72.0 4.97 141 1 098.8 j 770.8 .322 < 5. S j l.SS i i. 24 
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The relation between averagro daily carotene consumption and the 
percentage of the ingested carotene transmitted unchanged to butter- 
fat, based on 30 observations, is shown graphically in figure 2. 



0 .2 .4 .6 .8 1.0 1.2 


CAROTENE INTAKE TRANSMITTED 
TO BUTTERFAT (PERCENT) 

FifJUKK 2. — Reliitioij botwcen daily carotene ijdake and the percentage of 
the intake transmitted to buttcrfat in the form of carotene, leased on 30 
obsorvatioiiK. 

Table 3 shows the growth made by rats fed different amounts of the 
different samples of butterfat, also the apparent vitamin A activity of 
each sample. The vitamin A activity was calculated on the basis of 
the average growth made by reference groups of rats in experiments 
2 and 3 that were fed a known number of vitamin A units in U. S. P.x 
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reference oil. In each of the three experiments representative groups 
of animals were maintained on the basal diet as negative controls. 
In the first experiment seven rats survived an average of 11 days and 
lost an average of 9 g. In the second exi)erimeiit 10 rats survived an 
average of 15 days and lost 17 g. In the third exi)eriment seven rats 
survived an average of 15 days and lost 19 g. 

Table 3. — Vitamin A content of butterfat produced by cows on different roughage 
rations, as determined on the basis of U. /S'. P.x {1934) reference, [cod-liver oil and 
also by the Sherman unit growth method 

EXPERIMENT 1 (1934) 


Rjition fed to 
cows produc- 
iug the but- 
terfat 

Exf 

ment 

»eri- 
il rats 

Amount 
of butter- 
fat fed 
daily 

Average 
gain iwr 
rat in 
5-week 

Factor 
for gain 
per unit 
of vita- 

Vitamin 
A fed in 
butterfat 
or co<l- 

V’itat;iin 
gram c 
fat by- 

A per 
f l/utter- 

— - 

I lecrease 
l)yl\S.i>.x 
nietliod 

l.ol 

No. 

I’or 

lot 

period 

min \ 

liver oil 

I’.K. P..\ 
method 

Sherman 

method 




1 1 

Mu in- 
her 

in 

Milli- 

grams 

40 

Grams 
30. 0 

Grams 

1 0. 575 

Units 

03. 0 

Units 

45. 5 

Units 1 
50.8 1 

, f 'nits 
5. 3 

Per- 

cent 

10.4 

Ihiy ' 

j 2 

n 

80 

61. 0 

' . 575 

111. 3 

39. S 

44.5 1 

4.7 

10. 0 

1 3 

in 

inn 

83. 1 

« . 575 

144. 5 

25. 8 

28.9 

3. 1 

10.7 

1 


in 

40 

01.0 

I . 575 

100. 1 

75. 8 

84.8 

9.0 

10. (5 

Si luge . ... 

I ''■* 

9 

80 

82. 7 

1 . 575 

143. 8 

51.4 

57.4 

0.0 

10. 5 

9 

11 

IfiO 

101.2 

» . 575 

170.0 

31.4 i 

35. 1 

3 7 

10. 5 


1| 7 


1 40 

00.3 

i * . 575 

J01.9 

74. 9 

83.8 

8.9 

10. 0 

Ilfiy !ind sjJugp. 


to 

80 

81.4 

» . 575 

141.0 

.50. f) 

50.5 

5. 9 

10 1 

1 9 

in 

100 

89. 0 

t . 575 

1.54.8 

27. 0 

I , 

30.9 

1 

3.3 

10.7 


EXPERIMENT 2 (1935) 


]'astur<! 


I 

!l 


Hay I 

►Silage I 

liny and silnge. | 





— 

™ ■ — 

— 

— 


— 

■ — 

1 

9 

10 

7. 1 1 

* 0. 595 

11.9 

34. 0 

39.4 

5.4 

13. 7 

2 

9 

20 

43.8 

* . 695 

73. 6 

105. 1 

122. 0 

10.9 

13. 9 

3 

to 

40 

63. S 1 

2 . .595 

107. 2 

76. 6 

88.5 

11.9 

13. .5 

.1 1 

10 

(*) 

30.7 

• tiOO 

.50.5 


j 



5 

10 

(.^) 

41.0 I 

1 

.590 

70 0 






1 

' 


EXPERIMENT 3 (1935^ 


1 

8 

21.5 

9.1 

« 0. 555 

16.4 

21.8 

23. 5 

1.7 

7.2 

2 

8 

43. 0 

40. 5 

« 555 

83.8 

55. 9 

60. 1 

4.2 

7.0 

3 

8 

21. 5 

49.2 

* . 555 

88.0 

117.8 

127.1 

9. 3 

7. 3 

1 

S 

43.0 

76.8 

« . 555 

138. 4 

92. 3 

99.2 

6. 9 

7.0 

5 

7 

21.5 

40.4 

e . 555 

72.8 

96.8 

104.2 

7.4 

7. 1 

0 

8 

43. 0 

90. S 

« . 555 

163. 0 

109. 1 

117.2 

8. I 

6. 9 



C) 

(•') 

25. 3 

.510 

50. 5 





3 8 

7 

41.7 

.600 

70.0 











’ Rased on the average of the factors for gain per unit of vitamin A by lots 4 and 5 in exi)erimont 2 utid 
lot s 7 and 8 in experiment 3. 

2 Bastni on the average of the factors for gain t/er unit of vitamin A by lots 4 and 5 in experiment 2. 

3 Received known amounts of vitamin A in the form of U. S. P.x reference cod-liver oil. 

* Received 1.43 units of vitamin A daily in cod-liver oil. 

« lieceived 2.00 units of vitamin A daily in cod-liver oil. 

» Bused on the average of the factors for gain per unit of vitamin A by lots 7 and 8 in oxi)erirnont 3. 


As shown in table 3, the vitamin A values for the experiments were 
calculated by both the Sherman weight-gain method and the U. vS. 
P.x reference oil method. The vitainin A values for the butterfat 
were approximately 14 percent lower in experiment 2 and 7 percent 
lower in experiment 3 when calculated by the IJ. S. P.x method. 

There was a high degree of uniformity in the growth response by the 
reference groups m experiments 2 and 3. In experiment 2, lots 4 and 5 
gained 0.60 and 0.59 g, respectively, in the 5-week period, or an average 
of 0.595 g per unit of vitamin A fed in cod-liver on. In experiment 3, 
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lots 7 and 8 gained 0.51 and 0.60 g, respectively, or an average of 
0.555 g per unit of vitamin A fed. The average for all four reference 
lots was 0.575 g. This factor was iised as a basis for calculating the 
U. S. P.x vitamin A values in experiment 1 . 

As will be noted by a study of table 3, the different groups of rats 
did not all produce growl h responses in proportion to the amount of but- 
terfat fed. Therefore, the comparative vitamin A activity of the but- 
terfats produced on the different roughage rations has been interpreted 
by selecting from table 3 the groups of rats that produced a growth 
response most closely approximating that of the reference groups. 
Table 4 shows the average vitamin A activity of butterfat produced 
on hay, on silage, on hay and silage, and on pasture, as indicated by 
the selected groups of rats. 


Table 4. — Average vitamin A activity of butterfat produced on haijy on hay and 
f^ilagCy on silage, and on pasture, ns indicated by selected groups of rats 


Kallon fod to cows producing 
the butterfat 

Experi- 
ment No. 

liOt No. 

Hats per 
lf)t 

Amount 
of but- 
terfat fed 
daily 

Average 
gain per 
ral in 5- 
week 
period 

Oain per 
unit of 
vitamin 
A by ref- 
ference 
groups 

Vitamin 

A per 
gram of 
butterfat 

Hay 

{ !. 

1 

Number 

lu 

8 

Afilli’ 

grams 

40 

43 

Grams 
30. « 
40. 6 

Grams 

0. 675 
.666 

at* 

*5: 

Average. 







.'>0 


' i 







Hay and silage 


7 

(i 

9 

40 

21.6 

fiO.3 

40.4 

.676 
. 656 

97 

Average ! 







80 







Silage 

r Ti 

4 

3 

1 »■ 
8 

40 

21.6 

01.0 
49. 2 

.575 

.665 

70 

118 

Average , ... 






97 








Pasture 

2 ; 

1 


9 

20 

43.8 

. 596 

105 


It is apparent that pasture grass producef) butterfat more than twice 
as high in vitamin A activity as did the hay nition; while the silage 
produced butterfat 1.9 times as high in vitamin A, and the hay and 
silage 1.7 times as high as the hay. 

The total daily production of vitamin A per cow in the butterfat 
produced on the various rations, as expressed in U. S. P. x (revised 
1034) units, was approximately 18,000 for the cows on the hay ration, 
28,000 for the cows on the hay and silage ration, and 32,000 for the 
cows on the all silage ration. 

Table 5 has been prepared to show^ the relationship of the carotene 
content of butterfat to its total vitamin A activity. For this purpose 

O. 6 micrograin of carotene has been taken as equivalent to one U. S. 

P. X (revised 1934) unit of vitamin A. While this equivalence has 
been questioned in the case of butterfat (2) its use gives relative figures 
wdiich show a rather constant ratio of carotene content to vitamin A 
activity in the butterfat. It appears that regardless of the amount of 
carotene in the ration these cows maintained a relatively constant 
ratio of carotene to total vitamin A activity in their butterfat. 
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Table 5. — Average carotene content of butterfat produced on four different roughage 
rations^ and the percentage of total vitamin activity in the butterfat attributable to 
the carotene in the butterfat 


Ration fed to cows producing the butterfat 

i 

Experiment 

No. 

Average 
carotene 
content of 
butterfat 
per gram 

Vitamin A attributed to 
carotene in butterfat 

Total vita- 
min A ac- 
tivity of 
butterfat 

liay.- - — 

{ .5 

MiCTograrnH 
2.K3 
4. 05 

Units > 

4.7 

6.7 

Percent 

10. 35 
11.96 

Units 

4f 

51 



3. 44 

5.7 

11. 16 

.51 



I fay and . silage 

{ _ 1 

.•>. 71 
7.33 

9.5 

12.2 

12. 68 

7.' 

9i 

Average. - ... . .. 


6. .52 

10.8 

12. 68 

1 ^ 





5. 94 

9. 

13. 06 

! " 7f 

\ 3 

6. 77 

11.3 

9. 58 

IP 

Average — 


1 0. 3fi 

10.6 

11.32 

9) 

Cast tire.. 

2 

8.fi3 

[ 14.4 

13. 71. 

10.' 


i 0.0 rnicrograrn of carotene considered equivalent to 1 S. V. x (revised 1934) unit of vitamin A. 

The vitamin A activity of the butterfats did not follow proportion- 
ately the increase in the carotene content of the several rations. Tlie 
same is true of the vitamin A activity with respect to the color of the 
butterfat. The ratio of the carotene content of the butterfat and its 
vitamin A. activity remained practically constant for each of tlie four 
rations. While a high carotene content of the roughage and a high 
color content of the butterfat indicated a high vitamin A value, they 
were much less indicative of the vitamin A value than the carotene 
content of the butterfat. The carotene content of the feed may indi- 
cate in general the carotene content, or vitamin A activity, of the 
butterfat but it is not an accurate measure. 

During the course of this experiment one of the three groujjs of 10 
cows was maintained throughout two winters of 181 and 182 days 
duration, respectively, on an all-hay ration, with no evidence of vitamin 
A deficiency on this feeding schedule. Parturition in all cases was 
nonnal and the calves were strong, healthy, normal individuals. 
There is a probability of some carry-over of vitamin A from the 
pasture season, however. The minimum requirements of carotene 
for cattle, observed by Guilbert (8), are well below the amounts 
received by the cows on the hay ration . 

The real advantage, therefore, in providing high-carotene feeds, 
above a minimum requirement which is not yet accurately known, is 
that it improves the vitamin A value of the butterfat in the milk. 
These studies demonstrate the comparative vitamin A value of the 
butterfat produced on the various kinds of roughage. The roughage 
part of a good dairy ration including both hay and silage in the 
winter and pasture in the summer as fed in this experiment will 
effectively provide sufficient of the vitamin A factor for maintenance, 
reproduction, and the production of butterfat of high vitamin A 
activity. 


100fi84— 38- 


-4 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Twelve samples of the home-grown field-cured hay fed in this exper- 
iment were analyzed for their peen color and their carotene content. 
In general, the samples containing the highest percentages of green 
color also were highest in carotene content. This relationship did 
not hold true for each of the 12 samples, however. 

The average carotene ccniteiit of the liay ration, tlie hay and silage 
ration, the grass-silage ration, and the pasture ration was 14.8 micro- 
grams per gram, 57.0 micrograms per gram, 197.3 micrograms per 
gram, and 200 mi(UY>grams per gram, respectively. When these ra- 
tions were fed as tlie sole roughage to Holstein-Friesian cows, they 
produced hutterfat with an average carotene content of 3.0 micro- 
grams per gram for hay; 0.5 inicrograms per gram for hay and silage; 
0.8 micrograms per gram for silage; arul 7.9 micrograms per gram for 
])asture. The increase in the carotene content of the hutterfat was 
not in the same proportion as the increase in the carotene content of 
the feeds. 

There was a good relationship between the color and carotene 
content of hutterfat. For 42 ohservations the correlation coefficient 
was 0.800 ±0.034. 

The home-grown field-cured hay fed in the winter, which had an 
average carotene content of 14.8 inicrograms jier gram in addition to 
whatever carry-over there might have been from pasture the T)reccding 
summer, ap])arently furnished enough of the vitamin A factor for 
normal body activities, re[)roduction, and the production of hutterfat 
of aiiproximately 50 units per gram. The average daily carotene 
intake was 185 mg. . 

A ration of home-grown hay and grass silage with an average caro- 
tene content of 57 inicrograms per gram produced a hutterfat with a 
vitamin A valu(‘. of approximately 86 units per gram. The av(u*age 
daily carotene intake was 897 mg. 

v\ ration of grass silage with an average carotene c.ontiuit of 197 
inicrograms per gram produced a hutterfat with a vitamin A value of 
a[)proximateIy 97 units per gram. Tlie average dailv carotene intake 
was 1,799 mg. 

Pasture with an average carotene content of 200 inicrograms per 
gram produced a hutterfat of approximately 105 units per gram. 

The average percentage of th(^ carotene ingested that was secreted 
as carotene in the hutterfat was 0.71 percent for the cows receiving 
hay, 0.22 percent for the cows receiving hay and silage, and 0.12 per- 
cent for the cows receiving silage. 

The carotene in hutterfat accounted for only a small percentage of 
the total vitamin A activity. By assuming that 0.6 microgram of 
carotene is e(|uivalent to one U. S. P. x (1934 revision) unit of vitamin 
A the percentage of the vitamin A attributable to carotene in the hay 
ration w^as 11.2 percent; hay and silage ration 12.7 percent; silage 
ration 11.3 percent; and pasture 13.7 percent. 
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THE EFFECT OF ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURE ON 
MORTALITY, RATE OF GROWTH, AND UTILIZATION 
OF FOOD ENERGY IN WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS* 


By C. F. Winchester, formerly research assistant and M. Kleiber, associate 
ayiimal husbandman, California Agricultural Experiment Station ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The effect of environmental temperature on growth rate, food 
consumption, and the conversion of food to body substance in chicks 
has been investigated by Kleiber and Dougherty (11) ^ who studied the 
cifects of air temperatures of 21°, 27°, 32°, 38°, and 40° C. on chicks 
during the period from 0 to 15 days of age. The daily rate of growth 
was found to increase as the environmental temperature decreased. 
Maximum gain in weight was 4.88 g per day at 21°, while minimum 
gnun was 2.74 g per day at 40°. Availability of food, defined as 
food — excreta 

— ^ was optimum at 38°. 

Energy stored as gain in body substance (net energy in production) 
reached a maximum at 32° C. The energy content per unit of 
weight gained was at a minimum at 21 ° (1.41 Cal.'’ per gram) and at a 
maximum (2.95 Cal. per gram) at 38°. Total cliiciency (the total net 
energy prodm^ed per unit of food energy consumed) exhibited a 
maximum of 34 percent at 32° and a minimum at 21°, at which tem- 
perature it was 10 percent. 

Barott and his coworkers (2) studied the effects of environmental 
tem])erature on chicks younger than those used by Kleiber and 
Dougherty. Heat production and gaseous exchange of chi(‘ks from 
10 to 100 hours of age, at temperatures from 08° to 104° F., were 
determined with a respiration calorimeter. A “critical temperature/' 
was found at 96°, and a 15-percent increase in metabolism resulted 
from an increase or decrease of 7° from this temperature. Metabolism 
increased as environmental temperature decreased from 96° to 70°. 
The energy output at 70° was twice that at 90°. Deutectomized 
as well as normal chicks were studied. 

Lewis (IS), using groups of 50 White Leghorn chicks, found that at 
an average temperature of 29° C. (32° on the first day decreased grad- 
ually to 23° on the twenty-eighth day) there was a mortality of 24 
percent, while there was a mortality of 10 percent at an average tem- 
perature of 34°. Lewis (13 j p, 102) stated: “This increased death rate 
was due in nearly every instance to crowding at night in an effort to 
keep warm." 

> Keccived for publication March 2, 1938; issued October, 1938. The cxiierinuuital work for this study 
was iTia<ie possible by a financial contilbution from the California Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
to Acriculturc. 

* The authors are Indebted to the members of the staff of the Divi.sion of Poultry Husbandry of the College 
of Agriculture, University of California, for cooperation in supplying suitable eggs for hatching and for the 
ust‘ of miscellaneous ittuns of equipment. The samples of food and excreta were analyzed for nitrogen, 
carbon, and energy content by A. J. Soderl)erg. 

» Italic numl)ers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 544. 
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The work of Kleiber and Dougherty {11) at temperatures ranging 
from 21 ° to 40° C. gave rise to questions as to the possibility of chicks 
surviving at temperatures below 21° and as to tlie relatioiislup between 
heat production and energy intake at such low temperatures. The 
present series of trials was carried out to obtain information on these 
points. It was planned first to conduct trials at temperatures within 
the range studied by Kleiber and Dougherty for comparison and then 
to carry out trials at temperatures below this range to determine the 
lowest environmental temperature at which chicks would be able to 
grow. In particular, an attempt was made to determine whether 
there exists a tcmpciature at winch growth becomes negligible because 
all available energy that a chick (‘an take in is used to produce lieat 
for tile inaintenance ()f body temperature. Jn accordance with this 
plan, chicks were raised in environments the temperatures of which 
were within the rang<^ 21° to .‘kS® and at 10° and 1S°. 

METHODS 

The methods employed were similar to those descrilied by Kleiber 
and Dougherty {11). Ten control birds were used , and fj ve individ uals 
were chosen for each experimental group. The chicks were hatched 
from trap-npted eggs from a flock in which the males were full broth- 
ers. Eayii individual in the experimental group w^as rejiresented by 
two individuals from the same hen in the control group, except in 
the trial at 35° C., wli^re this was true except in the case of one experi- 
mental bird, and in the trial at 18° where ea(4j experimental bird 
was matched with a half brother or sister and with one other individual, 
('ontrol birds with body weights matching as closely as possible 
those, of the corresponding experimental individuals were chosen. 

At temperatures of 21° C. and above, the duration of each trial was 
lOjii days at full feed, followed by a 36-hour period during which the 
cliicks had free access to water but receivecl no food. The ])eriod 
of fast included the last 12 hours (night) of the twelfth day of each 
trial during which period fasting kataholisin was determined! During 
the determination of the fasting katabolism little or no activity was 
observed. The duration of the trials at 16° and 18° was shortened 
by the failure of some individuals to survive at these temperatures. 
No fasting katabolism determinations could be made at 16° and 18° 
because the chicks which lived longer than 10 days were too weak to 
survive the lo.i\g period of fasting. 

The chicks w^^rc allowT.d free access to food, which was considered 
adequate for every requirement. The food, i)repared in pellet form 
contained : ’ 

25 parts of ground whole wheat. 

25 j)arts of ground whole yellow cori}. 

25 parts of ground whole barley. 

15 ])arts of fish scrap with 65 percent protein. 

5 parts of dry skim milk. 

5 parts of ground bone. 

To 100 parts of this mixture were added: 

2 parts of pulverized limestone (96 percent CaCOs). 

H part of salt (NaCl). 

1 part of c(»d-livcr oil. 

1 part of yeast. 
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Except for the yeast tlie ration used was identical with that used by 
Kleiber and Dougherty. 

Lemon juice was added to the drinking water in line with the recom- 
mendation of Holst and Halbrook (7). The discovery of the fat- 
soluble antihemorrhagic vitamin (Alrntpust {!)) indicates that 
vitamin C probably was not necessary to the diet. Food intake was 
governed by the birds’ appetite. A])j)etite in relation to environ- 
mental temperature, energy utilization, and rates of growth was 
thus studied. Kleiber and Dougherty (11, p. 704) have discussed 
apjietite as “an important variable which determines in a great many 
cases the actual level of energy transformation in animals.” 

The experimental chicks were kept in the climatic cabinet described 
by Kleiber and Dougherty (11). The temperature was maintained 
automatically and seldom varied by as much as 2° C. from the desired 
level. Relative humidity was automatically maintained at 50 percent. 

Air samples taken at the beginning and end of each (10- to 13-hour) 
p(‘rio(l were analyzed in a modified ITaldane apparatus (Kleiber (.9)). 

RESULTS 

MORTALITY OF CHICKS 

The limited number of chicks does not allow definite quantitative 
conclusions with respect to mortality at the various temperatures, 
yet the results indicate that the lowest limit of environmental temper- 
ature for these chicks was approached in the experiments. 

None of tJu^ control chicks and none of the experimental birds kept 
at 21° C, or above died during these trials. At 18° one chick out of 
five died on the fifth day and one on tlic tenth day of the trial. The 
surviving chicks were removed from the chamber on the morning of 
the eleventh day of the trial. (If five chicks kept at 16°, one died on 
the sixth, one on the ninth, an<l one on the tenth day of the trial. The 
surviving chic^ks were removed from the chamber on the tenth day. 

The chicks that were lost at 16° and 18° C. exhibited (before death) 
a dropsical condition of the foot and shank accompanied by redness 
of the skin of the leg and foot. During the last 2 days of life the 
droppings were sticky. True diarrhea such as that reported by Hall 
(()), who prodiKied diarrhea in chicks by chilling them under a Ian for 
short periods, was not observed. About 24 hours before death the 
chicks became very weak and failed to eat. On post-mortem exami- 
nation it was found that the alimentary tract was entirely filled with 
food in each case. No abnormal ties of the internal organs were 
observed. 

The death rate probably was not influenced positively by the tend- 
ency of chicks to crowd together at low environmental temperatures, 
for only five birds were placed in the cabinet at a time. Under the 
conditions of the experiment huddling together actually may have 
resulted in a decrease of the death rate since it is a means of saving 
energy, as Kleiber and Winchester (12) have shown. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON THE GROWTH RATE OP CHICKS 

Chicks hatched late in the season were noticeably smaller than those 
hatched earlier. To avoid any influence on the results that might 
have been exerted by seasonal variations m the birds, the mean daily 
increase in weight of the experimental chicks was calculated as per- 
centage of the mean daily increase of the corresponding controls. 
The result of this calculation expressed as a curve is given m figure 1 . 
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This curve shows relative rates of growth through a period of 8 days. 
The rate of increase in weight per day was 2.2 ± 0.4 g*" for the chioJss 
kept at 16® C., while the mean rate of increase for the experimental 
chicks kept at temperatures higher than 16® (18® to 38®, inclusive) 
was 3.9 ± 0.3 g per day. That of all the control birds was 4.4 ± 0.3 g 
per day. Growth rate data are given in table 1. 

Growth rate was slowest at 16®, and most rapid at 21® C. as is 
shown by the next to the last column in table 1 . Kleiber and Dough- 
erty {It) observed that the rate of growth increased as environmental 
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Figuke 1. — Mean daily increase in weight of chicks kept at different tempera- 
tures, expressed as percentage of mean daily increase of corresponding controls. 
RatcK of growth shown during a periotl of 8 days. 

temperature was decreased to 21®, which parallels the results of the 
present experiment in a corresponding temperature range. That 
growth took place at all at 16° is a rather remarkable fact. The man- 
ner in which energy was spared for growth at this (comparatively) 
low temperatun^ will be discussed later. 


Table 1 . — Weight and grovrlh-rate data for chicks kept at different 
temperatures 




Eximrimental groups 


Knvirorunenttil temperature {°C.> 

Mean 
weight of 
chicks at 
start of 
trial 

Mean 
weight of 
chicks at 
end of 8 
days 

Mean 
weight of 
chicks at 
end of 11 
days 

Mean ^ 
daily 
increase 
through 
period of 

8 days 

Mean 
<ially 
increase 
through 
Iieriod of 

11 days 


Qrama 

.35.5±().9 

Grams 

58. Oil. 3 

Grams 

09, 4il. 6 

Grams 

2. 8i0. 2 

Grams 

3. liO. 2 

35 - 

60, l=b .8 

80. Ii2. 5 

102. 5i3. 4 

4. 6i . 3 

4.8i .4 

21 

18 

45. Oil. 3 
47.0±1.4 

77. 212.3 

83. 212. 3 

99. 2i3. 3 

4.0i .3 
4.4i .3 

4.9i .3 


43.8dbl.O 

61.1i2.8 


2.2i .4 



• Throughout this paper the figure following the sign refers to the standard error of the mean. 
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Table 1. — Weight and growth-rate data for chicks kept at different 
temperatures — Continued 


Environmental tem- 
perature ('’C’.) 

Control groups 

Daily increase of ex- 
Ijerimental chicks 
expressed as i)er- 
c»utage of daily 
increase of control 
chicks at ages 
shown 

Mean 
weight of 
chicks at 
start of 
triiil 

Mean 
w^eight of 
chicks at 
end of 8 
days 

Mean 
weight of 
chicks at 
end of 11 
days 

Mean 
daily 
increa.se 
through 
IMjriod of 

8 days 

Mean 
daily 
increa.se 
through 
l)eriod of 

11 days 

8-day 

iwiod 

11 -day 
period 

! 


Orums 

Gramn 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Percent 

Percent 

38 

34.9±1.5 

63. 0=hl.4 


3. 5d:0. 3 

4. OdrO. 2 

80.0 

77. 5 

:Vi 

.*)(). 2.-tl. 1 

91.2rh2.4 

109. 0± .7 

5. ld= .3 

5. 3=t . 6 

88.2 

90. 6 

21 ... - 

44. .9 

79. 7=b2. 0 

102.8j^l.9 

4.3± .3 

.').3=fc .2 

93. 0 

92.4 

18.. . . . - 

47. 7 i .9 

8fi. 3±2. 3 

... 

4.8-.f: .3 


91.7 


1 «_. .. 

4:i. 8±1.0 

78.:4d.l.7 


4.3zfc .2 


51.2 



A formula for determining the relative rate of growth diiring the 
accelerating phase of growth has been given by Brody {4). The 
formula is as follows: 


(1W 

(It 




where 


W~ body weight in grams 
time in days 


The integrated form has been used for these calculations, namely: 

==2.30259 MziM. 

The calculations were based on the weights obtained the morning 
of the fifth day of life and those obtained on the morning of the ninth, 
the thirteenth, and the sixteenth day. The results of these calcula- 
tions are given in table 2. The relative rate of growth at 1()° C. 
was distinctly lower than that at any higher temperature. 

The growth rates of chicks raised at 16° and 18° C. are given for 
the first 8 days of the trial onljr, since some chicks kept at the two 
lower temperatures did not survive longer. 


Table 2. — Relative growth rate of chicks of various ages^ kept at different temperatures 
as determined by Brody* s formula: 


Percent growth jMir day: (100 k) during p(>riod of age indicated 


Air temperature (®C.) 

6-8 days 
(inclusive) 

9-12 days 
(inclusive) 

13-16 days 
(inclusive) 

5-12 days 
(inclusive) 

6-15 days 
(inclusive) 

16 

Percent 

2.6 

Percent 

6.8 

Percent 

Percent 

4.2 

Percent 

J8 

6.1 

7.7 


6.9 


2X - 

6.9 

7.6 

8.4 

6.8 

7.2 

36 

7.6 

6.1 

6.8 

6.8 

6.5 

38 

6.6 

6.7 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 
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EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON FOOD CONSUMPTION, RATE OF EXCRETION, AND 
AVAILABILITY OF NUTRIENTS 

During the period from the fifth to the twelfth days, inclusive, 
(during which it was possible to make comparisons of chicks at all the 
temperatures used) the food consumption per chick was greatest at 
18° C. and least at 38°. Because of the variations in weight of the 
birds, a better comparison can be ma<le in terms of body size. Kleiber 
(8) has found the 0.75 power of the body weight to be the most suitable 
means of comparing the metabolism of animals of various sizes. 
Brody and Procter (5) found the 0 J3 power of the body weight to be 
best for making comparisons of metabolism. The 0.75 ])ower of the 
l)ody weight is used throughout this paper for comparing the body 
weight of chicks. The symbol kg‘^ is used here as the unit of the 
0.75 power of the body weight expressed in kilograms. 



are those of Kleiber and Dougherty {t1, j>. 717). The original points arc repre- 
stuitcd by circles; corresponding data from the present experiment are indicated 
by circles enclosing crosses, and horizontal and vertical lines. 

The chicks kept in an environment of 16° C. consumed more food 
per kg^^ than those kept at higher temperatures. The relation of ^od 
consumption and environmental temperature seems to be nearly 
linear, as figure 2 shows. 

Availability of food was somewhat greater at 21°. 35°, and 38° C. 
than at 16° and 18° (table 3). The term ‘'availability'’ as employed 
here means the amount of dry matter retained by the body, expressed 
as percentage of the dry matter consumed. The dry matter not 
excreted is “available” either for production of body substance or for 
production of heat. This conception is very useful in nutrition work 
with chicks where digestibUity of food would be difficult to determine 
owing to the fact that feces and urine of birds cannot easily be sep- 
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arated. The results for the various periods of each trial agree quite 
closely. 

The availability for the period including the fifth and twelfth days is 
plotted against the environmental temperatures in figure 3 . At 35° and 
38° C. the availability was very similar to that determined by Kleiber 
and Dougherty, wlio found the maximum at 38°; but in the present 



[motire 3. — Availability of food dry matter to chicks as influenced by 
ei i V ironmentai temperature. 


experiment maximum availability of nearly 66 percent was found at 
21°, while availability at 16° and at 18° was approximately 63 percent 
as compared with more than 64 percent at 35° and 38°, during tlui 
fifth to twelfth day period. 


Tarle 3. — Food consurnplion, excrclionj and food availahility per day for cMcks of 
various ages kept at different temperatures^ expressed on a dry-matter basis 


Data for irulicated air to,miH>ratun‘ 


Aifo (days) 


5^8 


9-12 


la-ir). 


5-12. 

5-15. 


[Food , 

I Excretion . . . 

1 Available 
1 Availability, 

I Food 

I Excretion.. 

I Available 

I Availability.. 

F<x)d 

I Excretion 

I Available 

I Availability. 

Food 

I Excretion... 
Available.... 
(Availability. 

[Food 

(Excretion 

Available 

[Availabllily. 


Iteni 


U\^ C. 


(\ 


.jjranis . 

do 

do — ! 

IM'rmit.- 

.. . grains I 

do 

<io-. j 
... iM*rccnt- 


9.()7 


0. 02 
02. 3b 
14. 79 
5. 49 
9.3U 
02. 90 


10.78 
4. 10 
0. 08 
62.00 
10. 74 
0. 10 
10. 04 
63.00 


. .grams 

do ... 

do... 


percent 

...grani.s . 

do 

.... -do.... 

.. iH*rcent . 


12. 23 
4.67 
7.06 
62.00 


13. 76 
5. 10 
8. 66 
62.90 


..grams. 
....do... 
... do... 
perwmt. 


21 ® C. 


0. 73 
3. 47 
6. 20 
04. 30 
16. 10 
5.00 
10. 10 
66. 90 
20. 15 
6. 67 
13.48 
66.90 

4'2 


8.18 
65.90 
14. 53 
4.99 
9.54 


36® C. 


10. 11 
3.51 
6.60 
65.30 
11.86 
4. 30 
7. 56 
03.70 
12. 67 
4.24 
8. 43 
06.50 
10.99 
3. 91 
7.08 
64.40 
11.45 


65. 10 


38® C. 


5, 64 
2.05 


63. 70 
7.66 
2. 6.5 


4.91 
05. (X) 
9.27 
3. 40 


5. 81 
62. 70 
0. fX) 
2. 35 
4. 25 
04.40 
7. 33 


2.65 


63.90 
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Considering the fact that the digestive systems of the birds at the 
two lower temperatures were probably taxed to full capacity, an avail- 
ability of 63 percent at 16° and 18° C. seems quite favorable as com- 
pared with availabilities of 64 to 66 percent observed at more nearly 
optimal temperatures. Tiie ration used was as nearly as possible 
equal to that fed by Kleiber and Dougherty except for the addition 
of yeast to the feed and lemon juice to the drinking water. The great- 
est diiTerence between the availability observed in this trial and that 
of the aut])ors mentioned was 8 percent at 21°. 

UESPIKATORY EXCHANGE OF CHICKS AS AFFECTED BY TEMPEHATUUE 

The metabolism of chicks apparently tended to increase as environ- 
mental temperature was lowered to 18° C. This result parallels the 
observations of Kleiber and Dougherty, The carbon dioxide produc- 
tion per kg‘^* is larger in the present series of trials than in the earlier 
siuies at Wvironmental temperature. Maximum (X )2 per kg-"* was 
produced at 18° during the first 8 days of the trial (table 4). At each 
level of temperature above 18° C. the carbon dioxide proiluction was 
succcssivelv lower. At 1(5° the CO 2 production was less than that at 
18°. 


Table 4. — Carbon dioxide produced per day by chicks of various ages kepi at dif- 

erenl temperatures 


Data fur imlipaled pnviromnental temppraturos 


Ba.<jis, iKTiod, and oro of chicks 

1(5” C. 

18” C. 

Ih'r chick 

Period 1 (.'i-8 days’) . 

Period 2 (« ‘12 days) 

Period 3 (13 15 days) 

.5-12da3'S 

S"].*) days. 

Per kiloRram of body weight > 

Period 1 (5-8 days).. 

Period 2 (9-12 da ys) 

Periotl 3 (13-15 days) 

Liters 
4.87 
0.31 1 
"6..59' 

J05. 1 
93.2 

Liters 

5. 55 
7. 32 

(5. 14 

im. 2 
106.8 

5-12 days . 

97.9 

107.3 

5-15 das's - 

Per kiiH 

Period 1 (5-8 days) _ _ . 

Period 2 (9 12 days) 

Period 3 (13-15 days) . .. 

48.7 

47.1 

61.4 

54.2 

5-12 days 

5-16 days .. 

j" ''47.'8' 

52.8 





21° C. 

35° C. 

38° C. 

Liters 

Liters 

Liters 

4.(51 

3. 95 

2.20 

(5. (57 

4, 02 

2.81 

8.42 

6. 09 

3. 49 

5.64 

4.29 

2. 64 

6.40 

4.78 

2.75 

93.3 

71.0 

54.7 

103 9 

62.4 

57. (5 

99.6 

65. 8 

58. 1 

99.3 

(k). 2 

.56.3 

99.4 

(56. 0 

56. 9 

43.9 1 

34. 3 

24. 3 

52.5 

32. 5 

2(5.8 

53.3 

3(5. 2 

28,8 

48.2 

33.5 

25.9 

50.4 

33.7 

26. 7 


1 A veraRo of mean daily body weiRhts. 


Table 5. — Respiratory quotients of full-fed chicks of various ages kept at different 

temperatures 


Respiratory quotit*nt.s for indicated environmental temperature 


Ago of chicks (days) 

10° C. 

18° C. 

36° C. 

Day 

Night 

Day 

Night 

Day 

Night 

5-8 

9-12 j 

I. 005 

J. OOl 
L003 

0.830 

.812 

.820 

0. 961 
.931 

1 .950 

0.843 

.820 

.831 

1 0.906 

1 1.029 

1.012 

0.990 

.972 

.981 

5-12 


O.t 

112 

I 

on 



Day and night j 

1 
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The respiratory exchange at 18° C. during the first 8 days was 
slightly more than twice that at 38°. Respiratory quotients of ?ull-fed 
chicks' are given in table 5 for the trials at 16°, 18°, and 35°.® Kleiber 
and Dougherty (If, pp. 714-715) have stated that “there seems to be 
a tendeni’y for the R. Q. to be lower at the extremely low and high air 
temperatures.” This tendency appears to have been cmifirmed for 
low temperatures in the present experiment, as the respiratory quo- 
tients at 16° and 18° were 0.912 and 0.889, respectively, while the 
lowest respiratory quotient reported in the experiment just cited was 
0.971 (at 21°). At 35° the respiratory quotient (in the present trials) 
was 0.998, which is (piite close to an average of the respiratory fjuo- 
tients reported earlier (IJ) for 32° and 38°. Marked variations 
between day and night respiratory (piotients similar to those reported 
earlier were observed. Kleiber and Dougherty assume that the 
lower respiratory (piotient found at night was a result of decreased 
fat production of the birds during the hours that they were without 
food. A comparison of the respiratory quotients in table 5 with those 
in table 7 shows the respiratory quotients at full feed to be much higher 
than those of fasting chicks. 

NITROGEN. CAHUON, AND ENERGY BALANCE 

The excreta and food were analyzed for nitrogen, carbon, and energy 
content. The quantities of dry matter ingested and excreted daily 
were determined. The difierences between tin* amounts of nitrogen, 
carbon, and energy ingested and those excreted arc the (pian titles 
availabh* for pro(lu(‘tion of body substance or for combustion. For 
each liter of caibon dioxide given ofl* by the animal 0.5359 g of 
carbon was subtracted from the total carbon available. The balance 
is considered as tlie net carbon or the carbon stored in the body. To 
find the amount of protein gained, the figure for available nitrogen 
was miiltijdied by 6.25 and to find the amount of carbon in the jirotein 
gained, the amount of available nitrogen w^as multiplied by 3.25. The 
amount of carbon in the body fat produced during the trial was found 
by subtracting the amount of carbon in the protein from the total 
amount of carbon stored. The net energy ^ gained was found by 
obtaining the sum of the heat of combustion of stored fat and of pro- 
tein gained. * The dilTeronce between the available energy intake 
and net energy gained was considered eijuivalent to the lieat produc- 
tion of the animal. 

Data on energy metabolism are given in table 6. Since some of the 
chicks held at 16° and 18° died during the first few days of the trials, 
the results for these trials are given only for the period from 5 to 12 
days inclusive, and, for purposes of comparison, data for the first 
8 days of the other trials are given, as well as the data obtained during 
the il-day period when chicks at temperatures of 21° and above were 
at full feed. 

The hypothesis of Kleiber and Dougherty that “with lower tempera- 
ture, the heat production tends to approach the energy intake, since 
the latter is naturally limited,” seems to be confirmed by the results 

0 At teinppratures of 21® and 38® C. oxygen con.sumption was Tneasurud only during the fasting fcatabolisrn 
determinations. 

7 As used here the term “not energy” or “net energy in production” refers to energy in body substance 
gained. 

» J g of protoin **.5. 7 Cal. (kilogram-calorIe.s). 

1 g of fat “O.S Cal. (kilogram-calorics). 
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of the present trials. During the first 8 days of the trial at 38°^ C., 

44 percent of the energy taken in was used to produce heat; at 35®, 

45 percent; at 21®, 55 percent; and at 18°, 58 percent. The heat 
production per kg^ was greater with each decrease in environmental 
temperature, including the trial conducted at 18®. At 16®, however, 
the heat production was 261.7 Cal. as compared with 266.1 Cal. per 
kg^ at 18®. It is difficult to account for a lower rate of heat produc- 
tion at 16® than at 18® unless it be assumed that the mean body 
temperature was lower at 16° than at 18°. This assumption would 
also help to explain the surprising fact that net energy in production 
was ffiund to be greater at 16® than at 18®. At 16*^ net energy in 
production was 63.5 Cal. per kg**, while at 18® it was 45.7 Cal. per 
kg’*. During the first 8 days of the trials the mean net energy in 
production was 75.7 Cal. per kg.** at 21®, 35®, and 38°; and for the 
entire 11 -day period the corresponding figure was 74.2. The only 
record thlft the writers have found of reduced body temperature in 
birds at low environmental temperature is that of Benedict and his 
coworkers (5), who found that the mean rectal temperatures of a group 
of mature liomozygous frizzle fowl, determined during a period of 
3 (lays at environmental temperatures ranging from 5.6® to 13.9®, 
was 41.2° as com])ared with 41.6® for a group of normal chickens 
under the same conditions. 

Table 6 . — Energy transformatum at full feed, and componlion and energy content 
of the daily gain of body weightf for chicks kept at different ermronmental tempera- 
tures while f) to t Ji and d to Id days old 


Data for indicated environmental temi)erat.ure and age of 
cbicks 


Item 



2r 

* c. 

35' 

' C. 

1 38® C. 


C., 

18'’ (\. 








.•) 10 12 

6 lo 12 








days 

days 

6 to 12 

.5 to 16 

6 to 12 

5 to 1.5 

.5 lo 12 

5 lo L5 




da.v.s 

<Iays 

days 

da.\'.s 

days 

days 

Mean laidy . -- -Siriims 

.V2. 4 

6.5 .5 

01. 1 

72. 1 

os. I 

70. 3 

40. 7 

.52. 4 

Mean body si7-P, kpv^. . 

Energy in food day per kgv\ 

. IIU 

. 130 

.123 

. 140 

. 133 

. 14.5 

. 102 

. no 

Calories. . 

472.7 

401.3 

429. 1 

111.3 

.3.51.3 

33.5. S 

27.5, 1 

28;i. 3 

Energy in excreta i^er day jier kg^/^, 









( -alories . . 

147. .'i 

149. 6 

122. 3 

120. 6 

101. 2 

97. 9 

84.2 

8.S.2 

Available energy jwr day per 









(’alories . 

im. 2 

311.8 

.307. 1 

314. S 

247.1 

237. 9 

190.9 

195. 1 

llcat j)rodnrtion per day jwr kp’/^ 









(.^ilorifts . 

Energy in pained body substance 
j)er day per kg^/^ (bdories . 

2ril.7 

260.1 

2 : 17 . 9 

236. 4 

J.5S.8 

lOS. 3 

121.3 

121.4 

03. li 

4.5.7 

09.2 

79. 4 

88. 3 

69. 0 

09. 0 

73.7 

Daily gain in body weight... grams.. 
Daily production of body protein 

2. 16 

4.41 

4.03 

4. 93 

4.51 

4.70 

2.81 

3. 08 

grams. . 

.81 

1.00 

1.06 

1.25 

1.06 

1.19 

.Cui 

.69 

Daily production of body fat. . do .. 
Energy in body sub.stanoe gained 

.26 

-.01 

.20 

.42 

.60 

.36 

.37 

.44 

daily ...Calories , 

Body protein jier gram incTea.se in 

6.99 

6.94 

8.51 

11.12 

11.74 

10. 10 

7. 10 

8.11 

body weight grams , 

Body fat jjer gram increase in body 

. 37.5 

.240 

.263 

.264 

. 2:15 

.250 

.224 

.224 

weight grams.. 

Inorganic matter per pram increase 

. 116 

-.003 

.066 

.085 

.133 

.074 

.132 

.143 

in body weight (mostly waterl 









grams 

. 509 

. 702 

.672 

.601 

.632 

. 070 

.644 

.633 

Energy i)er gram lutTease in body 





weight (^alorievS-- 

3.24 

1. 36 

2.11 

! 2. 20 

2. 00 

2.12 

2. 53 

1 

2. 63 
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Figure 2 represents the relationship between the temperature of 
the air and the energy transformations in the birds' bodies. The 
energy exchange is calculated per kg^ in order to avoid any possible 
influence of body size. The curves given in figure 2 are reproduced 
from the work of Kleiber and Dougherty (11), and because the data 
obtained in the present experiment confirm the earlier work insofar as 
the higher temperatures arc concerned, new curves have not been fitted. 
At 16° and 18° C. the extrapolations of Kleiber and Dougherty do 
not seem to fit the data obtained in the present experiment, which 
can be explained by the fact that the extrapolations were based on 
the assumption that body temperature and specific insulation of the 
clucks would remain constant. As has been mentioned, it is assumed 
til at the mean body temperature of the chicks was reduced at a low 
environmental temperature, for otherwise these results could not easily 
be explained. 

tXlMPOSITION AND ENERGY CONTENT OF SUBSTANCE GAINED BY BODIES OF CHICKS 

The effects of environmental temperatures on the daily production 
of protein, fat, and net energy are shown in table 6. Carbon and 
nitrogen balances were used in calculating the energy metabolism of 
the chicks on the assumption that the organic constituents of the 
body substance gained were mainly protein and fat. For the 8-day 
lieriod there was no production of body fat at 18° C. Fat storage at 
16° was approximately equal to that of 21°, but less than that at 35° 
and 38° during the first 8 days of the trial. 

The daily gain of protein per chick was 1 .06 g during the first 8 days 
of the trial at 18°, 21°, and 35° C. At 16° where the daily gain of 
body weight was markedly lower, daily gain of protein was 0.81 g. 
At 38°, where the daily gain in weight was also comparatively low^ 
the gain in protein was 0.63 g. Except at 16° the gain in protein per 
gram increase in body weight ranged only from 0.22 g at 38° to 0.26 g 
at 21°. Kleiber and Dougherty (li) found that the gain in protein 
changed oidy from 0.22 to 0.27 g per gram of increase in body weight 
a t temperatures ranging from 21° to 40°. At 16° in the present seri('s 
of trials 0.37 g of protein was gained per gram of body substance 
gained. 

At 16° C, 7 (.''al. of net energy was gained daily, while at 18°, 
where the daily gain in body weight was more than twice that at 
16°, the daily gain in net energy was approximately 6 Cal. This 
seems to ('.onfirm the statement that ‘The body weight is no general 
criterion for the effect of food on energy storage in the animal." 
At 18° water and other inorganic materiiils constituted 76.2 percent 
of the gain in body weight, while at 21° the content of inorganic 
material was 67.2 percent during the same period of the trial (fifth to 
twelfth days inclusive). At 16° the water content of body substance 
gained was 50.9 percent. This was far lower than the water content 
of body substance gained at any higher temperature. 

FASTING KATABOLISM 

Rates of fasting katabolism were determined over a period of 
approximately 12 hours during the night. The chicks were fasted 24 
hours before the beginning of these determinations. Since the chicks 
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kept at 16® and 18® C. were too weak to survive a 36-hour fast, no 
determinations of fasting katabolism could be made of these two 
groups. Rates of fasting katabolism of the birds kept at 21®, 35®, 
and 38® are given in table 7. These results are calculated to a 24-hour 
basis. A standard of 4.7 Cal. per liter of oxygen consumed was used 
to determine the heat production of the chicks. 


Table 7. — Fading kalaholism {calculated to 24-hour basis) of chicks at 16 days of 
age, when kept at different temperatures 


Air teiMi>erHlure 
Cc.) 

Body 

weight 


Daily respiratory 
exchange iw 
chick calculated 
to 24 hours 

Respira- 

tory 

quotient 

Dally heat production 

CO 2 

O* 

Per chick 

Per 

kilogram 

IVr kg3'' 


Gramt 


JJters 

Liters 


Calories 

Calories 

Calories 

21 - 

K4.2 

0. 156 

3.70 

5. 24 

0.706 

24.6 

292 

158 

35 - 

95. 7 

.172 

2.68 

3. 59 ! 

. 719 

16.9 

177 

98 

3S - 

62.5 

. 12r) 

l.OU 

2. 32 j 

.728 

10.9 

174 

87 


Daily heat production as determined in this series of trials was 
somewhat greater than that reported by Kleiber and Dougherty {11). 
At 21° C. the daily heat production per kg^ was 158 Cal., whereas 
Kleiber and Dougherty found daily heat production to be 128 Cal. at 
this temperature. Similarly, daily heat production at 35® and 38° 
was 98 and 87 Cal. respectively. Kleiber and Dougherty found daily 
heat production to be 9Q Cal. at 32® and 83 Cal. at 38®. 

CALORIGENIC ACTION OF FOOD AT VARIOUS ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURES 

In calculating calorigenic action the figures for metabolism at full 
feed and for fasting katabolism were used. Since it was impossible 
to obtain data on the fasting katabolism of birds raised at 16® and 
18® C., the heat increment was calculatetl only for birds raised at 
environmental temperatures of 21°, 35®, and 38®. These data are 
given in table 8. 

Table 8.- Calorigenic action of food of chicks kept at different environmental 

temperatures 


Data for indicated environ- 
mental temiieratures 


Item 


Daily basal heat production i)er calculated to the age of 10 days 


Daily heat production at full feed per kg*/<. do 

Daily heat increment at full feed i>er kg»/< do 

Daily available energy In food iier kgj|/< do 

Heat increment per 100 Cal. available energy at full feed -percent 


21® C. 

35® C. 

38® C. 

149 

92 

82 

235 

168 

121 

86 

76 

39 

315 

238 

195 

27 

32 

20 


Since the average age at full feed was 10 days, and the age at which 
the fasting katabolism was determined was 16 days, it was necessary 
to calculate a theoretical fasting katabolism for the age of 10 days. 
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The fact that the metabolism at full feed bears a close relationship to 
the energy value of food consumed, and the observation of Kleiber 
{10) that for very difl'erent animals the total energy intake seems to be 
approximately equal to the same multiple of the fasting katabolism, 
make possible the calculation of the calorigenic action. It is assumed 
that the fasting katabolism of the birds, during the period studied, 
increased by 1 percent of the mean for each additional day of age as 
determined for the metabolism at full feed. 

The following equation was used to calculate a theoretical fasting 
katabolism for chicks 10 days old {11): ® 


where 


i^,oX(l+0.01X6)-/f,6 

i?io= fasting katabolism per kg« at the age of 10 days 


fasting katabolism per kg^ at the age of IG days. 


EFFICIENCY OF ENER(;Y TRANSFORMATION AT VARIOUS TEMPERATURES 

The terms “partial etficiency^^ and “total efficiency’’ are employed 
in the same sense as they are used by Kleiber and Dougherty (//). 
The “partial efficiency” can be represented as a quotient obtained by 
dividing the figure rei)resenting an increment of net energy by that 
for the energy intake necessary to produce the increment of net energy. 


where 




lu 


/)= partial efficiency 


Aid — change in net energy 

Af/— corresi)onding change in energy intake 


In this equation SA may mean an increase in energy in the animal’s 
body when a trial is carried out above the maintenance level, or it 
may mean a decrease in the loss of energy resulting from an increase of 
food consumption in the case of a trial carried out below the mainten- 
ance level. Its value is positive in either case. The increase of net 
energy has been calculated as the difference between the amount of 
available food energy taken in and the corresponding heat increment 
(availability is defined on page 534). Thus the partial efficiency at 
three environmental temperatures has been calculated from the data 
in table 8. The partial efficiency, in terms of net energy per 100 
Cal. of available food energy is, for temperatures of 21®, 35°, and 38° C., 
73, 68, and 80 Cal., respectively. Since it was impossible to obtain 
data on the basal metabolism of chicks at air temperatures of 16° and 
18° the partial efficiency for these groups cannot be given. As will be 
noticed in table 8, there is a considerable difference in the heat incre- 
ment at 35° and 38°, a discrepancy for which no explanation is now 
available. 

» Experiments are under way from which it is hoped to measure this relation of age to basal metabolism. 
It is seen from the eciuation above that the correction for age for the present trials amounts to fi percent of 
the fasting katabolism. Even if the coeflBcients of were actually con-slderably different from that as- 
sumed (I percent) the total correction would not seriously affect the conclusions reported here. 


100S84— 38 6 
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The term “total efficiency” as used here refers to the net eneiw 
expressed as percentage of the available food energy. The toM 
efficiency and the partial efficiency are related (11), os is shown by the 
following equation. 


Vr 


A 


±pM=E.. 

u 


A^-v) 


where 


efficiency 

Yjp -partijil efficiency 
--energy of food intake 
-^energy derived from food for maintenance 
:=nct energy in production 


''riie total efficiency would approach tin* partial efficiency if a very 
small proportion of the total food energy were recpiired for inaiiitcu- 
ance, and it equals zero when the energy necessary for maintenance 
becomes equal to total food energy taken in. 

Fasting heat production data have been used in calculating the 
partial efficiency, but they are not necessary for cahudating the total 
efficiency; therefore tlie figures for total eflici(uicy (‘annot have been 
influenced by possible errors which might be present in the measure- 
ment of partial efficiency such as the effect of social temperature reg- 
ulation on the fasting heat production. The total efficiency calculated 
from data in table is presented in table 9. The lowest total efficiency 
was found at 18*^ C., while tlie total efficiency at 16° was higher than 
that at IS° but not so high as that at 21 ° during the first 8 days of trial. 
Throtigh an experimenfal period of 8 days the greatest total efficiency 
was found at 35° and 38° (36 percent). 


Tatu-tE 9. — Total efficiency of energy ntilizalion in groo'mg chicls kepi at diffiercnl 
tew perai nres while B to 12 and B to IB days old 



Total eflifieucy for indicate*! environ menial temperature and age of 
chicks 

Itoiu 

10 « c. 

18® C. 

210 


35” 0. 

38” 

c. 

1 

1 

5-12 

days 

5-12 

days 

5-12 

days 

5-15 

days 

5 12 
days 

5-15 

days 

5-12 

days 


1 

Energy in gained body sui)Sttinco XlOO 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Perceit 

Available food energy , 

20 1 

15 

23 

25 

36 

29 

36 

3B 


SUMMARY 

White Leghorn chicks were raised at environmental temperatures 
of 16°, 18°, 21°, 35°, and 38° C. from 5 to 14, 15 or 16 days of age, 
inclusive. Groups of five chicks were kept at controlled air temper- 
atures Jind were matched by groups of 10 chicks kept in a conven- 
tional brooder. Both the control and the experimental groups had 
free access to feed wliich was considered qualitatively complete. The 
respiratory exchange of the chicks kept at controlled air temperatures 
was measured, and the fasting katabolism was determined. Food 
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consumed and excreta were weighed and were analyzed for nitrogen, 
carbon, and energy content. 

No deaths occurred among the chicks kept at 21° C. or above, nor 
among the control birds. Of five chicks kept at 18° two had died 
by the end of the tenth day of the experiment, and of the same 
number kept at ]fi° three had died. 

Post-mortem examination of the birds lost at lfi° and 18° C. dis- 
closed no observable abnormalities of the internal organs, but in each 
the alimentary tract was entirely filled with food. 

The mean growth rate of the control birds wnis 4.4 ±0.8 g per day, 
wliile that of the experimental chicks ranged from 2.2 i 0.4 g at 
10° C. to 4.5 zb 0.3 g at 35° during the first 8 days of the experiment. 

Food consumed was approximately a linear negative function of 
the environmental temperature. 


Availability of food, or 


f oo( I — excreta X 1 00 , 


-was somewhat the 


greater at higher temperatures than at 10° and 18° C. 

The COo production reached a maximum at 18° 0., and decreased 
as (‘nvironmental temperature increased. CO 2 production per kg*'^ 
(0.75 power of body w^eight expressed in kilograms) w-as less at 10° 
than at 18°. 


Fnergy of body substance gained per day exhibited a minimum of 
45.7 Cal. per kg®^' at 18° C., and a maximum of 88.3 Cal. per kg** at 
35° during the first 8 days of the experiment. At 10°, 03.5 Cal. of 
net energy w’as stored as gain in body substance per kg'4 per day. 

The env'ironinoiital temperature had a pronounced elfeet on the 
composition of body substance gained. The amount of fat stored 
per gram of increase in body weight was greatest at 35° and 38° C. 
At 18° no fat was stored, while at 10° fat storage was exceeded only 
by that at 35° and 38° during the first 8 days of the experiment. 
The gain of protein per gram increase in body weight was greatest 
at the lowest environmental temperature. The absolute increase in 
protein at 10° was exceeded at all the higher temperatures except 38°. 
The gain, in protein vari(*d from 0.224 g (38°) to 0,375 g (10°) per gram 
of increase in body w^eight. Maximum energy content per gram of 
weight gained was 3.24 Cal. at 16°, and the minimum per gram of 
weight gained was 1.35 Cal. at 18°. The minimum amount of water 
(0.509 g per gram increase in bod.y weight) was stored at 10° ; the maxi- 
mum (0.702 g per gram increase in body w^eight) was stored at 18°. 

The following fasting katabolic rates were determined: 158 Cal. per 
kg*^^ per (lay at 21° C., 98 Cal. per kg*^ per day at 35°, and 87 Cal. per 
kg*^ per day at 38°. 

The partial efficiency, or the increase in net energy per unit of the 
corresponding increase in food energy, was determined for environ- 
mental temperatures of 21°, 35°, and 38° C. 

At 35° and 38° C. total efficiency, or total energy in the produced 
body substance expressed as percentage of the available food energy 
taken in, was 30 percent during the first 8 days of the experiment, 
while at 21° total net energy was 23 percent of the available energy. 
At 18° net energy was 15 percent of the available energy, and at 16° 
it w'as 20 percent. 
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SOME ^PHYSIOLOGICAL' STUDIES OF CROWN GALL AND 
CONTIGUOUS TISSUE ‘ 


By R. Nagy, industrial fellow in biochemistry and 'plant pathology; A. J. JIikeb, 

professor of plant pathology; and W. 11. Peterson, professor of hiochemistryt 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 2 

INTRODUCTION 

As part of an iiivestipition of the patliological plant growth induced 
by the (*rowii gall organism it appeared desirable to study the nature 
and pliysiology of botli diseased and contiguous tissue. Only a few 
comparisons of such tissues have been reported. Strohmer and 
Stift found that the galls of sugar beets were higher in ash, pro- 
tein, and moisture but lower in sugar than the normal roots. Town- 
send and others found that the galled beets were decidedly lower 
in su(‘rose than the normal ones. Klein and Keyssner {15) have made 
an extensive study of the forms of nitrogen found in galls and contigu- 
ous tissue of several hosts. In most instances the percentage of the 
various forms of nitrogen was higher in the galls than in the con- 
tiguous stems. Sylwester and Countryman {S2) found both callus 
and gall tissue of apple to contain cellulose, pectin, lignin, and gum. 
The gall tissue also contained tannin, but the callus tissue did not. 
Berthelot and Amoureux (4) found similar differences in tannin content 
between galls and normal tissue of sugar beets. They {S) also com- 
pared gall tissues resulting from inoculation of sugar beets with two 
strains of PhyUmoms tumejacieiis (Smith and Town.) Bergey ct ah, 
but obtained no significant differences. 

Glutathione and ascnrbic acid have been considered to play an 
important role in the g?*owth of plants. TIammett {12) in particular 
has emphasized the importance of glutathione. Through its con- 
stituent amino acids glutathione probably accelerates cell proliferation 
and protein reconstitution and differentiation. Virtanen {36) reported 
large increases in dry weight of plants grown in sterile nutrient solutions 
containing ascorbic acid. Binet and Magrou {6) and Berthelot and 
Amoureux (^) reported greater amounts of glutathione in crown gall 
than in the host plant. The latter investigators likewise found 
nearly twice as much ascorbic acid in the galls as in the beet root. 

Several investigators have suggested a relation between the activities 
of o.xidative enzymes and atypical growth. For example, Bristol (7) 
attributed cell stimulation to the unchecked action of locally concen- 
trated, intercellular oxidizing enzymes. A disproportionate balance 
between the enzymes, especially an overabundance of peroxidase, he 

1 Receivefi for publfratlon March 17, 1938; issued October. 19.38. This study was made possible by 
grants from the International Cancer Research Foundation and from the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, University of Wisconsin. 

* The writers were ably assisted with certain of the analy.se» by 11. A. Conner and F. C. Mclntire. The 
illustrations were prepared by F.ugene Herrlinjr. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 553. 
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postulated, would result in hvperoxidation in the epithelial cells. 
Klein and Ziese {16) found the catalase activity m crown gall of beets 
to be greatly increased over that in healthy beets. Lakewise (i7) 
an increase in peroxidase in crown gall of horseradish paralleled the 
increase in catalase. The activity of diseased tissue was 80 to 100 
percent greater than that of healthy tissue. Smith {28 ^ 29) and 
Robinson {25) wore of the opinion that atypical growth may be 
caused by uncontrolled respiration but that the initial cell stimiilation 
was caused bv an ''oxygen -hunger.” In view of the strongly aerobic 
nature of Phytomonas iimejackm {26), the oxygen may be greatly 
reduced in the intercellular spaces, thus modifying the enzyme rela- 
tion and creating an environment for cell stimulation. According 
to Kluyver {18, p, 529), "* * the conversion of a normal tissue 

cell into a cancer cell could ultimately depend on a tpiantitative 
change in property of one single catalytic agent which determines 
metabolism.” In view of the importance of oxidative enzymes in 
cell metabolism it seemed desirable to compare the catalase, peroxidase, 
and oxidase content of normal and crown gall tissue of plants. A 
fireUminary report on jiart of the work has already appeared (21). 
For a backgroujid to this work proximate and other analyses were also 
made. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK 

Three kinds of plants were used to furnish material for analysis. 
Tomato {Lycoprrsicnrn fscvlnitim Mill.) plants were grown in the 
greenhouse in the late fall and early winter of 1933 and in the field 
during the summers of 1934 and 1930. When the plants were 0 we(‘ks 
f)ld, a number of inocuhitions were made in the upper i])ternodes with 
the crown gall organism, Phytomonas tumefacicus. A sufficient amoun t 
of gall tissue for analysis was produce<l in 0 weeks after inoculation. 
Simultajieou.sly witli the collection of tin* galls, sections of tlie stem 
immediately above and below the galls were taken to furnish sainides 
of (‘ontiguoTis tissue. The samples from the greenhouse plants were 
placed in hot alcohol ajul stored until the following summer before 
being analyzed. Material from the plants grown in the field was 
analyzed imniediatelv after harvesting. 

A second source of material was the gall and normal tissue of sugar 
beets (Jhla vulgaris L.) grown in the field and inoculated in the usual 
manner. A third source was the naturally occurring galls and con- 
tiguous bark from the roots of red raspberry (Rubus strigosus Michx.). 
Tlie sugar-beet and raspberry samples were also analyzed immedi- 
ately after harvesting. For this purpose 2r)0-g samples were com- 
])letely extracted with successive portions of hot fiO-percent alcohol. 
The extracted residue was dried and ground to insure uniform sam- 
pling. It was employed for determinations of starch, pentosan, and 
uronic acid. The alcoholic extract was evaporated under reduced 
pressuj‘e to remove the alcohol, diluted with water to a definite volume, 
and then analyzed for sugar and for alpha amino, amide, ammonia, 
and nitrate nitrogen. Another portion of fresh tissue was driecl at 
100® (\ for the determination of moisture, ash, ether extract, cellulose, 
and total nitrogen. 
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PROXIMATE AND OTHER ANALYSES 

Analyses were made on the dried materials and solutions as follows: 
Ash, ether extract, total nitrogen, and pentosans by A. (). A. C. 
metliods (1); ammonia, amide, and nitrate nitrogen by the method of 
Sessions and Shive (;^7); cellulose according to Kiirschner and Hanak 
(19 ) ; starch by the method of Davis and Daish (8); uronic acid by the 
method of Dickson, Otterson, and Link (10); alpha amino nitrogen by 
the method of Van Slyke (^.5); and sugars according to Stiles, Peterson, 
and Fred (30). The results of the analyses are given in tables 1 and 
2. Although considerable variability appears, there are certain con- 
s]ncuous differences between crown gall, which grossly resembles 
embryonic tissue, and contiguous tissue. These dilTerences are con- 
sidered in the discussion. 


''Pable 1. — Chainical composition of normal stem and of gall tissues of tomato 


Annlystvs 


Dryniatt.wr 

Analyses ou basis of dry inHUer- 

Ash— 

Ether extract 

Total nitrogen 

Alpha amino nitrogen . 
Amide nitrogen ... 
Ammonia nitrogen ... .. 

NitruTP nitrogen 

Uediiciiig augurs 

Nonroducing sugars . . 

Staiuh — 

Cellulose 

PeiitOvSans 

Uronic acids , . 


( Irecuhouse. ma- 
terial, 1933 1 

Field material. 1934 

Field ‘ material, 
1930 

Stems 

(bills 

Stems 

1 

Galls 

1 

Stems 

Gails 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Pireint 

10.4 

10.3 

14.0 

11.4 

10. 8 

10.1 

12.3 

13.2 

7. 7 

14.1 

8.4 

14.2 

2. 0 

1.7 

1. 1 

1.7 

1.7 

2.2 

3.0 

3.3 

2 H 

4.9 

1.4 

3. 5 

. 1 

.23 

.40 

..50 

. 25 ! 

.33 



.35 

.20 
. 15 

. 10 

.08 



. 15 

.00 

. 10 



. 35 

.24 

.07 

. 12 

4.r) 

i.i) 

4.0 

2.3 

3.9 

5. 1 

3.0 

2.3 

.35 

1.1 

2.0 

4.7 

0 H 

AO 

3. 3 

2. 3 

2.7 

4.3 

30.0 

22.8 

31.0 

15.9 

35. 1 

20.5 

1.1 

1 2. 1 

13. 5 

7.8 

21. 5 

13.4 

s.y 

1 10.9 

10.4 

9.1 

3.7 

13.4 








1 Produced during July and August liwr*. 


Table 2. — Chemical cAimposiiion of normal and of gall tissue of raspherrp and 

sugar beets 


Analyse.'^ 


Dry matter 

Analyses on basis of dry matter 

Ash 

Ether extract 

'Potal nitrogen 

Alrdia amirio nitrogen 

Amide nitrogen 

Ammonia nitrogen 

Nitrate nitrogen 

Reducing sugars 

Nonredueing sugars 

Starch 

Cellulose 

Pentosans 

Uronic acids,. 


Kusjdterry 

Suear heet.s ' 

Cortical 

tissue. 

Galls 

Normal 

tissue 

Galls 

Percent 

Pereent 

Percent 

Percent 

40.7 

17. 9 

20. 0 

10. l 

4.9 

0. 9 

2.7 

0.5 

1.0 

4. 1 

.4 

1.0 

1.4 

3. 1 

.80 

2. 88 

. 33 

. 30 

.2 

.31 

.02 

. 05 

.02 

Trace 

.03 

.23 

.02 

.02 

Trace 

.0 

.01 

.03 

5.7 

8.0 

.7 

.8 

1.9 

.0 

09. 0 

41.04 

9.9 i 

3. 0 

. 1 1 

.2 

13.2 i 

13.8 

5. 1 

9.6 

14.5 

7.3 

3.4 

7.0 

10. 1 

8.2 

4.5 

4,1 


> Produced during August and September 1937, 
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Glutathione detenninations were made on galls, and actively 

growing tips of tomato plants by the metliod of Oku da and Ogawa 
(23) This method gives hotli the oxidized and reduced forms of the 
sulpiiydryl group. The data (table 3) show that the tips of green- 
house plants contained much more glutathione than either the galls 
or stems. The galls from field plants had more than the stems. 

Ascorbic acid determinations, also, were niaxle on galls and on the 
tomato tissues bv the method of Resscy and Iving T.he results 

are given in table 4. As with glutathione, actively growing tips con- 
tained much more ascorbic acid than steins or galls in which relatively 
little was found. 


'J'ablk S, - Glytathume content of crown gall and of contiguous tomato stems 


— - - - ~ 

— 











Olututhiono iwr ] 
100 g of dry j 
tissue 



Glutathione jier 
100 K of dry 
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-- -- - 



Ko- 
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form 

Oxi- 

dized 

form 

i 


Ke- 

du(<ed 

form 

Oxi- 
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form 

Orowii in the green- 
house: 

Galls _ 

Number 

\ s 

Milli- 

grams 

1.6 

1. 1 

Milli- 

grams 

1 6 

Grown in the field; , 

Galls - 

Number 

10 

Milli- 

grams 

5. 0 

Milli- 

grams 

5.r) 

Stems , . . 

! X 

1.4 

Stem.s j 

1 

K 

2.0 

2.0 

Active growing tips. 

4 

7.5 

3.7 





Tabi.k 4. — Ascorbic acid content of crown gall and of contiguous tomato tissue 


Material 

Trial* j 

1 

Ascorbic 
acid per 100 
g of dry 
t is.suo 

Material 

'Prials 

Ascorbic 
acid per 100 
g of dry 
tissue 

Grown in the greenhouse; 
Young galls 

Number i 
3 1 

3 

1 

3 

Milligrams 

0.7 

.H 

.3 

.6 

Grown in the ficl'i; 

Galls 

Number 

12 

12 

Milligrams 

old galls 

Stems. 

Young Stems 

old sterns,. 

Active grow iiig lipvS... 



CATALASE 

Catalase activity was determined by means of Appleman’s appa- 
ratus as modified by Davis (9). The method involves the measure- 
ment in a ga.s burette of the o.xygen liberated from hydrogen peroxide 
by the enzyme. Two-grani and 10-g samples of gall and con- 
tiguous stem tissue, respectively, were ground witli a small amount 
of water, an excess of calcium carbonate, and a small amount of 
sand. After 2 minutes of grinding the macerated tissue wuis put 
through a fine ydre gauze, thoroughly w^ashed, and made up to 100 
ml. T wo millilitei*s of the gall extract and 10 ml of the stern extract 
were placed in flasks containing 10 ml of phosphate buffer (pH 7.0) 
and the flasks attached to a mechanical sliaker in a 25° C. constant- 
teinperature bath. When the contents of the flasks reached the 
desired temperature, 5 ml of 3-percent neutral hydrogen peroxide 
was added to the flasks, the shaker was started, and the venurae of 
the evolved gas was measured in a gas burette at regular intervals. 
The readings were converted to standard pressures and temperatures. 
The galls liberated 160 percent more gas than the same weight of 
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contiguous stem tissue. The data in figure 1 are based on the aver- 
age of 14 determinations on galls and an equal number of cori'espond- 
ing stems. 

PEROXIDASE 

Peroxidase activity was determined according to the method of 
Guthrie {11), based on the formation by the enzyme of phenol indo- 
phcnol from p-pheriylenediamine hydrochloride and alpha-naphthol, 
in the presence of hydrogen peroxide. One milliliter of a 10-percent 
plant extract prepared by grinding 10 g of tissue and diluting to 100 
ml was used for each determination. As seen from figure 2, the galls 
were approximately 120 percent more active in the formation of 
indopJienol than an equal weight of the contiguous stem. The data 



Figure 1. — Catalase activity of crown gall and of contiguous stem tissue of 

tomato. 


are based on the average of 19 determinations on galls and an equal 
number of corresponding stems. 

OXIDASE 

Oxidase activity was measured by the Bunzcl apparatus as modi- 
fied by Harvey {13), based on the absorption of oxygen by pyrogallol. 
Twelve milliliters of a 1-percent solution of pyrogallol was placed 
in the larger of the two arms of the apparatus, and in the other, 5 
ml of gall or stem juice together with 1 ml of phosphate buffer (pH 
0.5). In the vial was placed 1 ml of concentrated sodium hydroxide. 
The apparatus was immersed in a 25° C. constant-temperature bath 
and agitated for 2 hours by means of a mechanical shaker. The 
amount of oxygen absorbed was measured by the difference in the 
mercury column. The galls showed approximately 130 percent more 
oxidase activity than the contiguous stem (fig. 3). The data are 
based on the average of nine determinations on galls and an equal 
number of corresponding stems. 
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Fig u UK 


Figukk 


INDOPHENOL PRODUCED PER GRAM OF TISSUE (MILLIGRAMS) 

TO 0> 
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2.- • PcToxidasc activity of crown j^all and of contiguous stem tissue of 
tomato. 


OXYGEN ABSORBEb PER GRAM OF TISSUE (MILLILITERS) 


p o o o 

b ro CO 



3. Oxida.se activity of crown gall and of contiguous stem tissue of 
tomato. 
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TYROSINASE 

The activity of tyrosinase was determined by a modified method 
of Raper and Wormall (^4)f which involves the estimation of the 
unchanged tyrosine by means of phenol reagent at various intervals. 
Fifty milliliters of expressed crown gall juice were placed in a 500-inl 
flask containing 200 ml of 0.05-percent tyrosine solution buffered 
with borate to pIT 8.0. The flasks were immersed in a 25° C. con- 
stant-temperature bath and rapidly aerated. At regular intervals 
10-nil samples were withdrawn and pipetted into 0.5 ml of 10-percent 
acetic acid and the mixture was brought to boiling. The solution 
was liltered into 100-nil volumetric flasks and the precipitate washed 
well with hot water. The filtrate was diluted to about 50 ml; 5 ml 


UJ 



PnoTHK 4. 4410 nito of dcwtructioii of tyrosine by llio tyrosinase of crown gall 

from tomato. 


of phenol reagent and 25 ml of saturated sodium carbonate were 
added. After standing for one-half hour the llasks were made up 
to 100 ml and compared colorimetrically with a standard containing 
1 to 4 mg of tyrosine in 100 ml prepared at the same time as the 
unknown. In 8 hours 50 ml of crown gall juice destroyed one-half 
of the tyrosine, whereas no loss was detected from a similar prepara- 
tion of stem tissue (fig. 4). The data are based on the average of 
six determinations on galls and an equal number of corresponding 
stems. 

HYDROGEN-ION CONCENTRATION 

Hydrogen-ion concentration of galls and of contiguous stem both 
above and below the galls was determined with a glass electrode. 
About 3 g of tissue was mascerated in 10 ml of water, and the deter- 
minations on the liquid were made within 3 minutes. Nineteen 
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representative cl e terminations gave the following averages: Gall 
tissue, pH 5.72; stem tissue pH 5.79. This indicates that no sig- 
nificant difference existed between the tissues, when large masses 
were thus cxamiiiecl. It is possible, however, that significant differ- 
ences exist between different portions of a given tissue, as suggested 
by Berridge {2). 

DISCUSSION 

The analyses made of the galls and contiguous tissue indicate a 
coialirion in llie galls similar to that found m young plant tissues. 
The ash, total nitrogen, and simple foims of nitrogen in tomato are 
g(‘iierally higher, whereas iioninetabolically active materials, such as 
cellulose ancl pentosans, are low^er in the galls than the host plant. 
1'he cellulose and pentosans of sugar beets are higher in galls than in 
contiguous uninfected tissue. The difference between the two tissues 
in all three host plants is particularlv noteworthy with rc^spect to the 
more highly organized nitrogen. This conclusion is apparent if the 
suin^ of the nitrogen fractions is subtracted from the total. The 
dl^erence in nitrogen thus obtained, probably polypeptide or protein 
in character, is from two to four times as high in tlic gall as in normal 
tissue. So far as the analyses reported are concerned the ])apers 
cited in the introduction are in general confirmed by the present 
studies. 

Glutathione is found in greater abundance in the galls than in con- 
tiguous stems, but it is even more abundant in the actively growing 
tips. This situation is in accordance with Ilammett^s views on the 
roV of glutathione in the organization of protein. 

The activity of the oxidizing enzymes may be considered a measure 
of the metabolic status of the tissue, and hence may serve as an indi- 
cator of the physiological resj)onse of plants to various treatments. 
Since the galls are in a highly active vegetative state, it is not sur- 
prising to find the concentration of catalase, peroxidase, and oxidase 
greater in the galls than in tiie stems. It is doubtful that the increase 
in catalase is owing to the hydrogen-ion concentration as suggested 
by Harvey (/5), since no significant difference was found in the pH 
value of the galls and neighboring tissue used. Bristol (6) and I.antz 
(20) r(»ported an inhibitory action of catalase on the oxidation processes 
within the cell. Unpublished determinations in the writers’ labora- 
tories on the rate of respiration, as measured by the Barcroft appa- 
ratus, indicated a great increase in the uptake of oxygen in the galls 
over that of the contiguous uninoculated tissue. It appears that 
under these conditions an environment would be created in which 
there would be an insufficient amount of oxygen for some of the cells. 
This, according to Smith (28), and Smith, Brown, and Townsend (29), 
would compel these cells to divide if they wore to live. 

Tlie tyrosinase activity of the gall tissue deserves special comment. 
Although traces of this enzyme were observed both in a culture of 
Phgtomonas tumefaciens and in the tomato plant, the tyrosinase of 
the galls is so great that the amounts cannot be quantitatively com- 
pared. Alpha amino nitrogen and tyrosinase activity were, respec- 
tively, 20 and 200 percent greater in the galls than in the contiguous 
stem. Tottingham, Nagy, and Ross (33) found a condition similar 
to this in abnormal potatoes. Rapidity of oxidation, indicated by 
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the increase in oxidative enzymes, and presence of a large amount of 
amino acids may favor both production and activity of tyrosinase in 
the galls. Nobutani (2^) found a marked stimulation of tyrosinase 
activity on a y^-cresol substrate by a number of amino acids. 

All of the enzyme determinations arc calculated on the basis of 
whole tissue and, therefore, may not be on a comparable basis. The 
contiguous tissue contains larger proportions of inert material, such 
as cellulose and pentosans, than is found in the galls. Sintc the 
mctabolically active protoplasm is largely composed of nitrogenous 
material with only a small amount of carbohydrates, the nitrogen 
content instead of whole tissue may be used as another basis for cal- 
culating enzyme activity. But even on the basis of total nitrogen the 
galls were higher in catalase, oxidase, and peroxidase, by 86, 73, and 
57 percent, respectively.^ 

SUMMARY 

A number of analyses have been made on the galls and contiguous 
tissue from tomatoes, raspberry, and sugar beets. In general the 
composition of gall tissue resembled that of young plants, being high 
in nitrogen and low in fibrous material. In sugar boots, however, 
the galls were more fibrous than the succulent host plant. The 
composition of the galls and contiguous tissues varied greatly depend- 
ing upon the time of harvest and the species of plant. 

The glutathione content of the tomato galls was greater than that 
of the contiguous stems, but was much lower than that of the growing 
tips. 

The more metabolically active tissue produced the greater amount 
of ascorbic acid. 

The hydrogen-ion concentration of stems and galls of tomato tissue 
were approximately the same. 

Catalase, oxidase, and peroxidase activity, on the wet-weight basis, 
were 160, 130, and 120 percent greater, respectively, in the tomato galls 
than in the contiguous tomato stem tissues. Calculated on the basis 
of total nitrogen instead of wet weight, the figures for galls were 86, 
73, and 57 percent greater, respectively, than those for stems. 

Extracts from tomato galls rapidly (iestroyed tyrosine but a similar 
preparation from stems showed no tyrosinase activity. 
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STUDIES ON PROBABLE DAMAGE BY BLISTER RUST IN 
SOME REPRESENTATIVE STANDS OF YOUNG WEST- 
ERN WHITE PINE ^ 

Hy Thomas W. Childs and J. W, Kimmey, assistant pathologist s,^ Division of 
Forest Pathology^ Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture 

INTRODUCTION 

It lias long been known that white-pine blister rust (Cronartium 
ribicola Fiseh.) is able to kill pines of susceptible species. Quanti- 
tative studies of damage by this disease are obviously essential to the 
formulation of satisfactory management and disease-control policies 
for white pine stands. Snell (7, 8, 9, 10) ^ and others have discussed 
the clfecd- of the rust on young eastern white pines {Pinus mtrohus L.). 
Lachmund (5) has described examples of damage to commercially 
iiiimature western white pines (/^ monticola Dough), and Buchanan 
(/) has j'ccently demonstrated the destructiveness of the disease to 
mcrchantabh^ trees of the same species. 

This paper is concerned with the relatioushi]) between intensity of 
infection and degree of damage, and with some of the more important 
factors affecting this relationship, in stands of western white pine 
less than 50 feet in height. Even in very small trees the killing of 
occasional branches is of little or no material importance. When 
conditions for pine infection are very favorable, cankers may soinc- 
tiines be so numerous as to cause the death of trees simply by killing 
most of the branches individually (i. e., without girdling the trunks) 
(5), but in such cases the amount of infection present far exceeds the 
minimum necessary to cause the same damage by trunk girdling witliin 
a- few additional years. Throughout this ])aper, therefore, only those 
caid^ers that have entered or may be expected to ent(T the trunks 
arc considered to be injurious to the host. 

METHODS 

The studies were generally confined to areas where practically all of 
the cankers had originated in a single year or in two consecutive 
years as indicated by Ijachmund’s methoil {3) of determining the age 
of infection on western white pine, and data were usually taken only 
on those cankers that appeared to have originated during the year or 
years of heaviest infection. In most cases the trees were examined as 
soon as the cankers were large enough to be found easily (about 5 
years after the occurrence of the infection). The following data were 

* Received for publication May 31, 1938; issued November 1938. 

* Stationed at the U. S. Forest Pathology Field Laboratory, Portland, Oreg., maintained in cooperation 
with the United States Forest Service. The writers wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to T. S, Bu- 
chanan and J. L. Miclke, of the Division of Forest Pathology; to II G. Lachmund, O. J.Nusbaum, and C. N . 
Partington, formerly of that Division; and to the late A. T. Davidson, in charge of blister rust in vestigatlons 
for the Dominion Government, to U. T. Oiis.sow', Dominion botanist, and to other members of the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments of Canada for their friendly cooperation during the course of the investiga- 
tions in that country. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 568. 
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recorded for every infected tree: Height at time of infection and at 
time of examination, length and width of crown at time of infection 
(except at Brackendale, wdiere crow'ii dimensions were taken as of 
the year of examination)? miniber of cankers, and number of cankers 
capable of causing damage. In British Columbia the following addi- 
tional data wwo usually taken on each canker: Distance from ground, 
distance from trunk, and i)robable date when damage would be 
caused. Where not otherwise specified, all data presented are as of 
the year in whicli infection occurred. 

Lachmund (4, VP' 401 - 40 -^) has published a detailed description of 
the principal factors that determine wdiether or not a given canker 
will ever enter the trunk, and of the method of calculating the time and 
scN^erity of the injury that will be caused by cankers able to enter. 
The studies reporte(l in this pa])er are based almost entirely ui)on 
such calculations, since few stands of >vesteni wliite pine have as yet 
l)een exposed to the rust long enough for damage from even the older 
cankers to manifest itself fully, ami since successive waves of infec- 
tion are usually so heavy as to i)revent aTiy determination of the 
damage that might result from smaller numbers of cankers. For the 
same reasons it has b(‘eu impossible to make extensive comparisons 
of calculated I’esults with actual results; however, a careful reexamina- 
tion (about years after the original exainination) of 950 cankers on 
one of the study areas (K(^velstoke) indicated that damage, although 
somewhat slower than had b(‘.en expected, would conform very closely 
to the original calculations. 

The ])otential effect of each individual (‘anker was detcuTiiined 
without refenmee to any other canker. For example', a. canker that 
w'ould kill its host in !>() years if it wore the only canker jiresent w as 
recorded as a fatal infection even if another canker w as ])rcsent that 
would kill in 15 years. Cankers were classified in three groups: 

(1) Those that would kill (tliis group included a majority of the 
cankers capable of damaging, even in tn^es from 40 to 50 feet tall), 

(2) those that would seriously injure (4, 4^8), and (3) those that 

would never enter the trunk. It makes little diffc'rcuicc from a prac- 
tical standpoint, how ever, whether a tree is killed or only injured to 
siK’h an extent that its potential value is largidy destroyed ; accordingl}^, 
throughout this paper no distinction is made betw een cankers cajialde 
of killing and those capable only of causing serious injury. 

STUDY AREAS 

The studies were initiatcHl in 1028 on an area of levc'l land at a low^ 
elevation near Brackendale in the coastal region of British Columbia. 
Very few ribes w'cre present on this study area, but large numbers of 
some of the most susceptible species, inclmling Rihes hracteosum 
Dough, R, divaricaium. Dough, and a few plantings of E, nigrum Ij., 
occurred around it, Westein wliite yunes ranging from 10 to 60 feet 
in height w'cre mixed with Douglas fir (Pseudotsvga taxifolia ffjam.) 
Britt.) and w’estcni hemlock {Tauga heterophylla^ (Rxii.) Sarg.) in a 
stand of rather uneven density. Blister rust became established in 
this locality about 1913. Moderately heavy pine infection occurred 
during 1917 and 1918, and again during 1920 and 1921. Only those 
cankers originating dining 1917 and 1018 wore included in the study. 
Since practically all of the sporidia came from ribes at some distance 
from the study area, pine infection w^as distributed fairly uniformly 
throughout the stand. 
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The studies were continued during 1929 to 1932, inclusive, near 
Ilevelstoke,^ in eastern British Columbia about 135 miles north of the 
inteniational Ixnindary, This area was situated on a stet^p slojie 
just above the Columbia River, and ranged from about 1,800 to about 
2,400 feet in elevation. Ribes lacustre (J^ers.) Poir. occurred commonly 
along a small sti*eam, and scattered bushes of the same species were 
present in various other parts of the area. The nearest ribes of any 
other species were several miles away. Western white ]hnes, mostly 
less than 25 feet tall, were mixed wdth other conifers, willow'S, aspen, 
alders, etc., in a stand of rather irregular density. The rust jirobably 
liecame established here about 1917. A light wave* of pine infection 
occurred in 1922, a feW' additional cankers originated in 1924 and 1925, 
and several thousand cankers originated during 1927 and 192(S. 
Data were taken on all cankers, ri'gardless of their age. TIh^ cankers 
on this area have been se])arated into two grou])s: Those originating 
in 1922, and those originating during 1924 to 1928, iiu'lusive. All 
(‘ankers of tin* latter grouj) are herein assunud, for the sake of con- 
v(*ni(Uice, to have originated in 1927 (the year in which more than 
80 percent of the total infection occurred). 

An area® at an elevation of approximately 2,000 feet near Hunter’s 
Siding (about 50 miles south of Kev'elstoke) was examined during 1930 
to 1933, inclusive. Western white pines, averaging 443 per acre, 
were mix(*.d with other conifers and various hardw^oods in a fairly 
dense stand. Infection here originated in 1928 and in 1930 from 
inoculated ribes at the cemter of the area. Data were taken on all 
cankers. Tree dimensions are herein given as of 1928 (the year in 
which slightly more than 50 percent of the infection occurred). 

By 1933 the disease had become common and conspicuous on i)in(^s 
at several infection centers in Idaho, The following five an^as in that 
State w^ere examined during that year: Crystal Creek (east of Fein- 
wood, Benew'ah County), St. Maries River (east of Clarkia, Shoshone 
County), Gold Center Creek (east of Clarkia), Deep Chvek (south of 
Elk River, Clearwater County), and Elk River (south of Elk River). 
These areas were situated on gentle to moderate slopes at elevations 
i-anging from about 2,000 to about 3,500 feet. White ]jine w as the 
principal tree species on all the areas except the one at Deo]) Creek, 
where Douglas fir and western hemlock were also abundant. The 
stands were moderately dense at Crystal Creek and St. Maries Rivc'r, 
somewhat less so at Deep (Veek, irregular but generally oi)en at Elk 
River, and quite open at Gold Center Creek. In (^very case, highly 
susceptible stream-type ribes had been abundant in the immediate 
vicinity of the pines, but these bushes had recently been destroyed 
except at Crystal Ci*eek. Practically all of the cankers, and all of 
those inclucieci in the stTidy, were of 1927 origin at Crystal Crc('k and 
St. Maries River, of 1928 origin at Deep Creek and Elk River, and of 
1930 origin at Gold Center Creek. 

On the Rcvclstoke, Hunter’s Siding, and Gold Center Cree^k areas, 
detailed data wxre taken on all trees, both infected and uninfected. 
On the rest of the Idaho areas, and at Brackendale, no record was 
kept of uninfected trees, and infected trees w^ere ignored wdiencver a 

* A more detailed description of this area is Riven by Mielke ( 6 ). I'ho tree and canker bases used in this 
paper differ sliRhtlv from tho.se used by Mielko, since insufficient data on some of the cankers necc.ssi fated 
their omission and since a few cankers that may have oriRlnated in 1929 liavo been included. 

» Described in more detail by Buchanan and Kimmey (£). 



Table 1 . — Xumber of cankers and infected /rccs, by tree-height classes, used on the vanous study areas 
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suflicient roi)rosontation of the height class to which they belonged 
liad already been secured on that area. 

All of the areas, in both British (Columbia and Idaho, were repre- 
sentative of good white pine sites in their res])cctive regions. Prac- 
tical ly all of the trees included in these studies were dominant or 
codominant. The number of cankers and the numbt'r of infected 
trt'es on each of the study areas are given by tree-lu'iglit classes in 
table 1. 

RKLATIONSHTP BETWEEN INFECTION AND DAMAGE IN 
INDIVIDUAL TREES 

Infections occasionally occur on the needle-bearing ])ortion of the 
main stem and on the small secondary branches common in the interior 
ol‘ western white jiine crowns, but most of the foliage, and hence most 
of the infections, occur near the ends of the primary branches and their 
princiiial rami1i(‘ations. In small trees (i. e., u]) to about 5 feet in 
h(Mght) the branches are so short that a majority of the cankers are 
a])le to grow into the main stem, where their action is almost invariably 
fatal because of the extensive development of the crown above the 
infect(‘d whorl dining the ])eriod between infection and stem girdling, 
and ])e<*ause cankers on stems of young trees are usually able to con- 
tinue downward growth until the base of the crown is reached. In 
lai’ger trees, caidvors may be grou])ed in three intergrading classes, in 
decreasing order of frequency, as follows: (1) Those originating in the 
lower part of the crowui, which are generally unable to cuter the trunk 
)>ecaiise they arc usually situated near the ends of long brimehes; 
(2) those originating in the intermediate ])art of tlu^ crowui, which are 
frcctuently able to enter the trunk and in such cases are almost alw ays 
fatal; (8) those originating in the up])er part of the crown, which are 
usually able to enter the trunk but whicli may merely injure rath(*r 
than kill if a large juirt of the crown still exists below the infected 
whorl when the trunk is girdled and if the canker is subsequently 
unable to grow’ down to the base of the crown. 

Most cankers occur in the lower x)ortions of the crowns, ])rincipally 
because much greater quantities of foliage are ])resent tluire than in 
the tops of the trees. It might therefore be (‘xi)ect(‘(l that the ])ercent- 
age of cankers capable of causing (hunage would be much less in larger 
trees, wdiose low^er branches are too long to be traversed by very many 
of the cankers originating near their tips, than in smaller trees. 
Figures 1 and 2 show’ this to be the (-ase. Many of the differences 
ap])arent between the various curves in these tw o ligiires were also at 
least partially attributable to differences in crown w’idth. For exam- 
ple, crown widths (by S-foot tree-height classes) for trees from 15.1 
to 50.0 feet tall ranged from 0 to 10 feet at C^rystal Creek and from S to 
10 feet at St. Maries River, w’hile percentages of cankers capable of 
causing damage in these height classes (fig. 2) ranged from 21 to 32 and 
15 to 23, respectively. These areas appeared fairly similar in other 
respects, and it seems higldy probable that crown width wns the factor 
principally responsible for the difference between these two percent- 
age ranges. On the other hand, the percentage of cankers capable 
of causing damage to trees of any given height class on the Revelstoke 
area (fig. 1) was distinctly greater in the infection w^ave of 1922 than 
in that of 1927, although average crown wddths by height classes in the 
latter year did not differ appreciably from those in the former. In 
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1022 this stand was relatively open, anti in only a few cases was siij)- 
])rcssion of infected branches* likely to prevent growth of cankers into 
the trunks. Hy 1027 the coniferous and hardwood cover was begin- 



Ficjcrk 1. ' PerccntaKo of cankors capable of causing <lamagc in the various 
lieight classes on study areas in Britisli (k)luinbia. 



ning to close over much of the area, and it was obvious that cankers of 
102*' origin at increasing distances from the trunks were progressively 
less likely to enter than were those of 1922 origin (table 2). 
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'r \BLE 2. — Percentages of cankers, originating at different distances from the trunks 
on the Revelstoke area, capable of causing damage ^ 
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1 I>ata from all tree-height classes. 

2 Total basis dillors from that given in table 1 because data on diwStance from trunk were not available for 
all cankers. 

3 The plus signs signify percentages greater than 0 but less than 0. f). 


Uiifortunuiely, t-lio available data are iiisiidicicnt to ilhislrate tlie 
rebitioTi l^etvveen crowiii length and severity of damage. Other tilings 
being equal, it is evident that shortening of the crowns will not result 
in a proportional reduction in the number of caiikei s capable of damag- 
ing, siiK.’e sucli cankers usually originate in tlu' upjier portions of the 
crowns. In retdity, however, trees subjected to lateral suppression 
dilfer in many respects from those receiving full side light, and the 
]>robable extent of damage from a given degree of infection in a closed 
stand consequently cannot be even approximately predicted from 
studh's of more open stands, or vice versa. 

Table 3 shows that the period between infection and actual occur- 
rcmcc of damage is longer, on an average, in large than in small trees. 
The most rapid increase in the length of this period apparently takes 
jilace in trees less than about 10 feet tall. Both crown widths and 
distances of cankers in general from the trunks arc considei ably greater 
in larger trees, but cankers near the ends of long branches are rarely 
able to cause damage and the average distance of potentially damag- 
ing cankers from the trunks of such trees is acconlingly only slightly 
greater than in trees 10 feet tall. Then, too, cankers grow more rapidly 
on thick branches than on slender ones (4), and on long branches may 
consequently grow at rates that partially coini)ensate for the greater 
distances to be traversed. 

Lachmund {4) found (uinker growth rates to he somewhat high(*r 
on branches of the same diameter at low elevations in the coastal 
regioTi of British Ckdumbia than at Ilevelstokc'.. The average time 
recpiired for damage to occur in a given height class might therefore 
he ex])ecte(l to bo somewhat shorter at Ih-ackendalo than at Revelstoke, 
since table 3 shows that average distances from trunks to ])oints of 
origin of potentially damaging cankers were approximately the same 
on tliesc two areas. At Braiikendale, however, the branches were 
unusually slender and growth of cankers was correspondingly slow. 

From the foregoing discussion it will bo seen that numerous factors 
may cause appreciable variation in the relationship between intensity 
of infection and probability of damage by blister rust, even in adjacent 
trees. The data presented herein indicate, however, that coTisider- 
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able damage can be caused by relatively light infection m trees less 
than 50 feet tall, and that such damage will generally occur before 
commercial maturity under western standards is attained. 

Table 3. — Distance f rom trunk to point of origin of potenhally damaging cankers, and 
average time required for damage to occur 
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The eirect of blister rust on trees more than about 50 fe('t in heiglit 
cannot be even approximately i)redi(*ted by extrai)olation of the 
data herein presented, (h’owns change in form and character as the 
rate of height growth diminishes, and these changes become most 
])ronouuced in trees between 50 and 100 feet tall. Since the structure 
(d‘ the crowns very largely determines the extent of the damages 
likely to result from a given number of cankers, it is evident that 
conclusions as to the probable liability of infected mature and nearly 
mature trees to damage can be derived only from studies of such 
trees. 


EFB^ECT OF TREE SIZE ON LIABILITY TO INFECTION AND 
RESULTANT DAMAGE 

Large trees usually have much more foliage and, as a result, are 
mucli more subject to infection than are smaller trees exposed to the 
same conditions. Con seep lently, although the percentage of cankers 
capable of causing damage decreases with increasing tree size (figs. 
1 and 2), percentages of total trees damaged are fj-ecpiently, if not 
always, greater in the lai-ger size classes (uj) to at least 40 feet in 
heiglit) of uneven-aged stands of reproduction. This is shown in 
table 4, where infection and damage percentages in the various height 
(lasses are given for the Kevelstoke, Hunter’s Siding, and Gold 
Center Creek areas. 

Tills relationship between size of tree and liability to damage 
ap])ears fundamentally unlike that described by Snell in Plnus strohus 
(7, 8), Snell’s results cannot be directly compared with those of the 
])resent study, because he (‘onsidered as damaged only those trees 
that would be killed by the rust at ages of less than 50 years, and 
because his estimates of damage in the various height classes are 
expressed as percentages of infected trees instead of as percentages of 
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total trees; his data and discussion, however, indicate that infection 
of P, strohus is most severe among the smallest trees. The dissimilar- 
ity between the two species must therefore be partially attributable 
to difrereuces in conditions governing distribution of infection, and 
possibly also to dilferences in development of and host reaction to es- 
tablislied canlvors, as well as to the use of different criteria in the 
estijuation of damage. 


T.able 4.—] nfrclion and damage ^ hy tree-height classes^ on the JicveWokc,^ Ilunlc/s 
Siding, and Gold Center Creek areas 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INFECTION AND DAMAGE IN THE 
STAND AS A WHOLE 

As ])ine infection pyramids in a stand, the percentage of trees 
infected increases more and more slowly rehitive to the increase in 
the number of cankers. For example, supjiose that a stand exists in 
which all the trees are of the same size, are growing under the same 
environmental conditions, and are exposed to infection fi’om distant 
concentrations of ribes. The resulting infection will not be absolutely 
uniform throughout the stand, but instead will be distributed almost 
ai random; consequently, some of the trees will have more than one 
canker wiiih^ others will have none. If n cankers originate and 40 
percent of the trees become infected during the first year of ex])osure 
to the rust, and a second infection wave increases the number of 
cankers to 2n, then the percentage of trees infect(*d will not be in- 
creased to 80, but only to about 64. Cankers originating during the 
second wave will, it is true, infect approximately 40 percent of the 
trees, but on an average only three-fifths of this 40 percent will consist 
of trees becoming infected for the first time, sin(*e the infection is dis- 
tributed at random through a stand in which two-fifths of the trees 
are already infected. In the same w ay, subsccpient infection waves 
equal in magnitude to the first will successively increase the percent- 
age of trees infected to about 78, 87, etc. 
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Natural stands are never composed entirely of trees of exactly the 
same size subjected to identical environmental conditions. In many 
cases, also, the infected ribes are located in or near the stand. Con- 
sequently, some of the trees are much more likely to become infected 
tlian are others, and infection is even less uniform than if it were dis- 
tributed purely at random. During each successive infection wave 
cankers will become more numerous on those trees whose size and 
situation render them most liable to infection, while some of the otlier 
trees may remain rust-free for a considerable period even in localities 
where the disease is abundant. 

Figure 3 ^ shows the probable percentages of infection corresponding 
to ditrereiit average numbers of (‘.ankers per tree under conditions 
])ermitting perfectly random infection,^ and under the conditions that 
governed the (listril)ution of the 1927 infection on the Kevelstoke 



FiiuntB .‘i. — Distribution of the 1927 infection on the Rcvclstoke area coin])ared 
with random distril^iition. (F^x pi an at ion in text.) 


area. It will be seen that the percentage of infection on thelllevel- 
stoke area as a whole (point a) was far less than that wdiich would have 
resulted from the same number of cankers distributed at random in 
a homogeneous stand of e(iual magnitude (curve e). Jn curve h the 
eifect of differences in infection conditions (e. g., distance from ribes) 
has IxMUi reduced by dividing the area into bo-acre blocks, grouping 
the blocks according to the average number of cankers per tree 


® Modified from; LACiiMirNi), II. O. peokee or infection by cronaktium ribicola required to kill 

OK SERIOUSLY INJUKK TREES OF DIFFERENT SIZE CLASSES OF PINl'S MONTiCOLA. MttV 1933. [Unpublished 
nmiiuscrlpt-l 

■ Tliis theoretical curve indicates infection nrobabilitics in samples consisting of 10 trees each. This 
particular sir.e of saiujile was chosen as a basis for the curve because it was of about the same general order 
n{ magnitude as most of the samples used in constructing curves b and d of fig. 3, and because it was con- 
\ enient for calculut ion purpose.s. The form of the theoretical curve is aflectAid to some evtent by the size of 
sample for which it is drawn (e. g., wiiere each sample consists of 10, (MM) trees, iufeiJtinn percentages are 
approximately 60, 84, tM, and 97 when the average numbers of cankers per tree are 1, 2, 3. and 4, respectively) 
t>ut this variation is n»)t sufllcicntly great to require consideration here. 
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(lilocks containing less than four pines were not included in the 
computations), and plotting a separate point for each of the grou])s 
thus obtained. In curve c the effect of differences in tree size has 
been reduced by plotting a separate point for each 5-foot height class. 
In constructing curve a, separate computations were made for each 
Ti-foot height class in each Ko-acre block (blocks containing less than 
four pines of any given height class were not included in the com- 
putations for that particular class), and the subsequent grouping was 
determined entirely by canker frequency- i. e., the data were not 
first averaged by blocks. In tliis curve the effect of differences in 
both tree size and infection conditions has been appreciably reduced 
but has not been completely eliminated, since there may be relatively 
great differences in size between trees of a single 5-foot height class 
and since infection conditions may be far from uniform even within 
the limits of a Ko-acrc block (particularly when, as in the present 
instance, the ribes are located in or near the stand). Most, if not all, 
of the disparity between curve d and the theoretical curve (c) must 
therefore be ascuibed to the diversity of tree sizes and situations char- 
acteristic of even the smallest units into which the basic data could 
l)racticably be organized. 

For tlic sake of convenience the discussion in the three preceding 
paragraplis luis been entirely confined to the rtdationship between 
total cankers present in a stand and the resultant percentage of trees 
infected. It is evident, however, that the same general relationship 
must exist btdween numbers of damaging cankers present and per- 
centages of trees damaged. In the present instance, a smoothed 
curve di awn for the data presented in d of figure H differed algebrai- 
cally by an average of only 0.14 percent from a curve (constructed in 
the same way but based on numbers of damaging cankers and ])er- 
centages of trees damaged in the various height classes and Ko-iU‘re 
blocks. Curve c of figure 3 may therefore be considered approximately 
indicative of the probable distribution of damage, under damaging- 
canker frequencies up to an average of five y)er tree, in any 5-foot 
height class on the Revelstoke area as a whole. From these premise's 
it is possible to estimate the approximate extent of the damage likely 
to be caused on this area by different given numbers of cankers. 
Expedience with the rust at numerous infection centeers has shown 
that waves of pine infection become progressively more severe as the 
increasing abundance of aeciospores results in increased ribes infection 
and consequent production of telia. Alore than 10,000 cankers became^ 
established on the Revelstoke area within relatively few years after 
the first appearance of the disease in this locality, and during a period 
when production of telia was still far below' the average capacity of 
Ribes lacustre {()); it therefore seems entirely ])ossible that 100,000 
or more cankers might originate here in a single year during the next 
one or two decades even if there were no increase in the size and 
number of the pines. One such wave, if distiibuted in the same 
way as the 1927 infection (table 4), would result in an aycrage of 
about 0.5 damaging canker per tree in the 0.1- to 5.0-foot height class 
and more than 4.0 damaging cankers per tree in the 25.1- to 40.0-foot 
height classes. Curve c m figure 3 indicates that the resulting damage 
would involve more than 25 percent of the 0.1- to S.O-foot trees and 
more than 70 percent of the 25.1- to 40.0-foot trees. It is obvious 
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that stands of young western white pine exposed to successive infec- 
tion waves of even moderate severity will be ruined for all practical 
purposes before commercial maturity is attained. 

SUMMARY 

Western wliite jiines on several areas in Hiitish Columbia, and Idaho 
were carefully examined for infection. A calculation, based on 
previous studies of the behavior of the rust on ])ines, was made of the 
probable effect on the tree of each canker. '^I'lie percentage of cankers 
capable of damaging was found to range from nearly 100 in the 
smallest trees to less than 30 in trees from 45 to 50 feed tall, but the 
larger trees (up to at least 40 feet in height) become much more 
h(*avily infected than do small trees in the same stand and are con- 
sexfuently more liable to damage. Within a given height class, the 
])erc('n^age of cfinkers capable of damaging and the length of time 
recpiired for such tlamage to occur may vary, depending on crown 
width, rate at which branches are being killed by supi)ression, and 
other factors. 

Although complete destniction of extensive young stands can occur 
only when enormous numbers of cankers are ])res(‘nt, serious damage 
may result from relatively h'w cankers, and stands (‘X])used to even 
moflerately severe infection will be practically destroycal l)ef()re becom- 
ing commercially mature. 
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THE ESSENTIALITY OF GALLIUM TO GROWTH AND 
REPRODUCTION OF ASPERGILLUS NIGER ' 

Hy KorERT a. S'JEINHERG 

Aasociatr pfnjsiohxjitit, of Tohacco and Plant Nulrilion, liurcan of Plant 

Juduslnj, I'nitcd Staten Dcpaiinirnt of AgricuUma 

INTRODUCTION 

In y)nrsuanro of tlio same "cneral ()])jectives as in ])rcvic)us work with 
Asperffillyfi n\(jfr Van Tio^li.," the study of the y^rowth of this oiy^ian- 
isiii with lii^lily ])uiifie(i nutrient (*om])onents has been continued. 
It has resulted in tlie identification of tlie chemical element ^alliujii 
as essential for the nutrition and reproduction of this funp:us. 

Tlie element pdlium, so far as is knowm to the w riter, has never been 
(iaiined to be essential to the grow th of an organism. Though studies 
of its axiion on grow th are to be found, the experimental conditions 
]jresumably w’^ere not such as to permit any eyidence of its necessity 
to become kriowm. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

The ])rocedures em])Ioyed in preyious investigations were used in 
tlu‘se studies with certain inodifications. These changes consisted in 
Hie substitution of trans])areiit ((uartz vessels for similar vessels of 
])yr(vx glass. "J'he nutrient solutions wwc* jirejiared with water dis- 
iilhal successively in an Acree metal still, a pyrex glass still, and a 
transparent (piartz still. The sucrose, wdihdi contained 0.0014 per- 
cent ash, was extracted with Or>-percent alcohol for 0 hours in a pyrex 
Soxhlet extractor before use. The chemicals used were practically 
spectrosco])ically pure, usually containing only y(‘ry slight im])ui‘ities 
of sodium, calcium, and iron. 

Other conditions remained unchanged. The fungus Aspergillus 
niger, “W” strain, w^as grown on 50 cc of a fi-perccnt sugar solution to 
which all necessary salts had been added in approximately optimum 
concentrations. Inoculation W'as made with a s])ore suspension. 
Duration of growth w^as 4 days at 35° (\, and the cultures were filtered 
through l(i3 Jena glass filters. The mycelial felts were weighed aft(‘r 
drying ovemight at 103° V, 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The experimental results obtained under the conditions just de- 
scribed are shown in table 1 . Kx])erim(^nt 1 gave a maximum yield of 
S47.1 mg under conditions a])})arently o])timuni, wdieroas with un- 
extracted sucrose and reagent <‘hemicals the yield wns usually ap- 
proximately 1,150 mg. Tests with salts of 77 of the chemical ele- 
ments led to tlie selection of gallium as the element capable of elimi- 
nating the decrease in yield most efficiently. Only 0.02 mg of gallium 
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per liter was used in experiment 2. The maximum total yield reached 
a value of 1,123.6 mpj, or almost exactly that obtained in many previous 
experiments with chemicals of slightly lower purity. 

The next two experiments differed only as concerned the concentra- 
tions of the trace elements added to the nutrient solutions. In the 
third experiment, manganese was increased to 0.05 mg per liter, and 
in the fourth manganese and gallium 'were used at 0.05 and 0.01 mg 
per liter, respectively. The last two experiments of this table give 
the results first obtained with nutrient-solution puriftcation by use of 
spectroscopically pure calcium and magnesium oxides. 

'Fable \ Trace-dement requirements of Aspergillus niger when grown for days at 
C. in quartz vessels in a nutrient solution ^ made with triply distilled water, ex- 
tracted sucrose, and spectroscopically pure chemicals 


Optimum concontratluns of 
nil known eonstitumits 


Gallium added to solution 


Element j 
omitted 

Yield 

T^ro- 

por- 

Acid- 


A'ield 

Pro- 

])or- 

Acid- 


Yield 

Pro- 
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1 ion of 

ity at 

Sporu- 


tion of 

ity at 

Sporu- 

2^5 g 
sti- 

tion of 

ity at 


2.5 g 

mnxi- 

har- 

lat ion 

2..) g 

maxi- 

bar- 

lation ^ 

maxi- 

har- 



murn 

vest 


.su 

mum 

vest 


mum 

\'est 


crose 

yield 


crose 

yield 



(•rose 

yield 




Per- 




Per- 




Per- 



^^g 

cent 

pu 


Mg 

cent 

pll 

4, bl. 

Mg 

cent 

pll 

Fe. 

209.7 

25. 7(5 

1.73 

3,bl. 

Am A 

:t8.8(5 

1.95 

629.1 

4(5. 57 

1.82 

Zn 

20.7 

2. 55 

2. 81 

2,bl. 

24.0 

2.28 

2.67 

2, 1)1. 

25.1 

2. 22 

2.67 

Cu 

653. 1 

80. 24 

1.71 

2,t. 

892.1 

84. 67 

1. 55; 

2,1)1. 

991. 7 

87. (53 

1.54 

.Mn 

339. 6 

41.73 

1.79 

0 

398. 3 

37. 80 

1.70 

0 

363. 7 

32. H 

1.74 

Mo 

747.4 

91.82 

1.04 

4,bl. 

1,014. 1 

96. 25 

1.52 

4, bl. 

1,134.1 

l(K).2l 

1.52 

Ga 





935. 5 

88.79 

1.56 

5. 1)1. 

9(58. 1 

8.5. 54 

1.55 

None .. 

”8I4.'() 

100.66 

1.77 

7, bl. 

1,05:1.6 

100. 00 

1. 56 

4, bl. 

1,131.7 

1(H). 00 
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\t}i\ 1 

817. 1 
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"4(5' 44 
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Ke . 

Zn .. . 

('ll 

Mn. . , 
Mo. - - 
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\ one . . - 
Max. 3 

r.*... 

pH 
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I)er 
•J.5 P 
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?ro- 

1 I*'’’’* , 
ItionofI 
max i- 
mum 
yield 


, 

44. 3r. 
24. 3 

inis. 0 
343. 2 
1,03(5.5 
S4S. !) 
1,0.M.S 
], 1(51.7 


Per- 
cent 
42. 05 
2. 30 
!J4. (52 
32. 54 
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80.4' 
100 . 00 ] 

'40.' 4; 


Acid- 
ity at 
har- 
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■pll 
1.89 
2.75 
1. 55 
1.80 
1.53 
1.50 
1.(50 


Sporu 
lution *1 


(5.1.1. 
2, hi. 
2. hr. 
0 

(5,bl. 
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Solution )>urif)ed with Cat) 
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2.5 K 
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Mg 
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498. 0 
195. 8 
(5(50.4; 

260.0 
(526. f> 

1,008.8 
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cent 
12.79 
35.38 
79. 5;i 
31.23 
105. 34 
41.4: 
100 . 00 | 
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Solution purified with MpO 
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4,1)1. 
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0 

4, hi. 
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4, bl. 


' Each liter of nutrient solution contained the followinp ingredients: Sucrose, 50.0 g; (NU 4 ) 2 S 04 3.40 K‘ 
K HjP 04, 0.55 g; Mg (as chloridei, 0.025 g; iron. 0.20 mg; zinc, 0,20 mg; copper, 0.05 ing; manganese, 0 025 mg’- 
and inolybdeniim, 0.02 ing. Somewhat higher concentrations of salts were used in the purification experi- 
ments. 

i wSporulation was estimate<i on a scale ranging from 0 ( = sterility) to 10 (« maximum sporulatlon)* color 
of spores is indicated by abbreviation of the words tun, brown, and black. 

» Maximum individual yield. 

* Coefllcient of utilization, or yielii i)or lUO g of sucrose. 

‘Initial acidity of the nutrient solution. 
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Table 1. — Trace-element requirements of Aspergillus niger when grown for 4 days at 
35° C. in quartz vessels in a nutrient solution made with tri'ply distilled water^ ex- 
tracted sucrosCf and spectroscopually pure chemicals — Continued 


Solution unpurifled 


Solution purified with CaO 
in steamer at 100® C. and 
filteriMl 


Solution purified with (’nO 
in autoclaveat 120.5® and 
fdterod 
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1.5S 
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0 

8. bl. 
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K, bl. 


2 Sporulation was estimated on a .scale ranging from 0 (—sterility) to 10 (- maximum sporulation); color 
of spores is indicated by abbreviation of the words tan, brown, and black. 

^ Maximum individual yield. 

* (’oefTloient of utilization, or yield per 100 g of sucro.se. 

® Initial acidity of the nutrient .solution. 


The results of deficiency tests with zinc and manganese were quite 
good, those with copper average, and those with iron and molybdenum 
poor. Ihirification w^as of little ellect except with gallium. Acidities 
at harvest differed somewhat from those obtained in previous investi- 
gations with reagent chemicals. The acidities of the minus-manganese 
(uiltures no longer tend to be higher than those of the control and the 
other minus cultures, though this may be associated with the excep- 
tionally low yields. The effects of low gallium on reproduction were 
not marked, and seemed analogous to tho.se of iron and zinc with re- 
spect to the extent of deficiency necessary to affect sporulation. Other 
un tabulated experiments have demonstrated that moderate increases 
in iron, zinc, copper, manganese, or molybdenum were unable to 
overcome a deficiency in gallium. 

A comparison of the effects of trace-element deficiencies on tlie 
growth of Aspergillus in an unpiirificd solatioii when licated at 100° C, 
in the steamer and when treated at 120.5° in the autoclave is given in 
table 1. The deficiency data are quite similar to those obtained in 
the previous experiments. Heating at the higher temperature did 
not improve the degi*ee to wdiich the trace elements were removed. 

Several features deserve mention. The results with iron are poor 
despite the use of spectroscopically pure compounds, but show marked 
improvement as a consequence of nutrient-solution purification. Zinc 
results were the best yet obtained without purification, whereas 
purified solutions with spectroscopically pure compounds gave poorer 
results than purification with reagent compounds. Manganese- 
deficiency results likewise were superior to any yet obtained. The 
response to molybdenum deficiency even under these conditions is 
quite slight and in entire conformity with the special needs of Asper- 
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gillus for this element with nitrate nitrogen ^ as compared with 
ammonium nitrogen. 

A few miscellaneous experiments are shown in table 2. They were 
performed in the course of work now in progress to determine the ex- 
tent to which quartz ware and spectroscopically pure chemicals might 
be dispensed with in studies on gallium. Pyrex ware and reagent 
chemicals, for example, were used in the experiment with ammonium 
sulphate together with extracted sucrose, spectroscopically pure 
monopotassium phosphate, and spectroscopically pure trace elements. 
Other experiments were performed under similar conditions except 
that reagent dipotassium phosphate was used. In the first experi- 
ment with urea nitrogen only reagent chemicals and unextracted 
sucrose were einjiloyed. Only spectroscopically pure calcium oxide 
was used for purification of the nutrient solution. Even these 
preliminary data, nevertheless, show the marked influence of gallium 
on the growth of Aspergillus under a wide range of experimental con- 
ditions. Under optimum conditions for growth the customary im- 
provement in quantitative results should also be forthcoming. 

DISCUSSION 

The evidence obtained in favor of the essentiality of gallium for 
Aspergillus is quite definite, similar results having been obtained 
under a variety of conditions. Spectroscopically pure gallium as 
(diloride in concentrations of 10 to 30 parts per billion aids both growth 
and sporulation. Salts of none of the other 70 chemical elements 
tested were effective to this degree at comparable concentrations. Its 
action, in other words, appears to bo si) 0 (*ific. The use of quartz 
ware and of spectroscopically pure sources of nitrogem, potassium, 
phosphorus, magnesium, and sulphur does not appear an essential 
prcre(iuisite for positive results. Nevertheless, the use of pyrex glass 
vessels and reagent chcmic^als, even if spectroscopically jiiirc trace 
elements and calcium oxide and extracted sucrose were employed, 
gave appreciably poojvr results on gallium. The extent of the loss 
in yield accompanying the omission of gallium from the nutrient 
solution surpassed that obtained through the omission of copper, 
however. 

The evidence obtained, therefore, in favor of the view that gallium 
is an essential element for Aspergillus is positive as respects specificity 
and favoralde influence on growth and reproduction under a wide 
range of conditions. The purity of the gallium salts employed in 
these tests, together with the very low concentrations employed would 
also tend to substantiate this inter])retation. That is, every knowui 
test for biological essentiality has given positive results. 

The extension of these results to another organism would also be 
particularly desirable. Certain outstanding facts may serve as a 
guide in proving the necessity of gallium to otlier organisms. Gallium^ 
IS quite similar m chemical properties to aluminum and has frequently 
been reported as aluminum in quantitative determinations. It is 
widely distributed in nature in small quantities. Its absence as an 
impurity in aluminum salts is by no means certain, nor is its non- 
responsibility for the frequently reported biologically beneficial action 

» Steinberg, K. A. See footiiolo 2. 

10295^— ri8 2 
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of aluminum.® Some of the effects of the latter can be attributed to 
acidity alone, however. The reported toxicity of thallium, a chemical 
homologue of gallium, to tobacco by McMurtrey ,® in association witli 
the close duplication of the symptoms of frenching, would appear to 
indicate the possibility that thallium prevented the utilization of 
gallium by the plant. Moreover, the conditions under which this 
disease of the tobacco ])lant occurs arc quite consistent with the 
behavior of gallium salts. A similar relation between the effects of 
sulphur and selenium on green plants has ])ecn reported by Hurd- 
Karrer.^ The beneficial action of thallium on yeast reportwl by 
Kichards ® may also have been due to the partial substitution of 
thallium for the gallium needs of j^east, a well-known type of deficiency 
phenomenon among the fungi. 

SUMMARY 

Aspergillus nlgcr was grown in (juartz Erlenmeyer flasks at ( !. 
for 4 days in nutrient solutions composed of sucrose extracted with 
alcotiol; water distilled successively in an Acree metal still, a pyrex 
glass still, and a quartz still; and spectroscopically pure salts. The 
element gallium was identified as essential to the growth and devtdo])- 
ment of this organism at concentrations of 0.01 to 0.02 mg j>er liter. 
Yields as low as 38 percent of maximum were obtained on its omission 
from the cultures. Gallium was necessaiy, api)arently, in addition 
to iron, zinc, copp('r, manganese, and molybdenum. 

* Hii.lkhrani), W. F., and Li'vdell. (5. K. F. aitued tnoh(5anic an ai.\ sis; vvrrii srECiAi. rei-'Eiienck 
TO THE ANALYSIS OK METALS, MINKIIA1.S AND UOCKS. 92l» |)p., illus. N«'w York find London. 19LM). 

* Spencer, Krnkst L. KKKNi'iiiNij or tobacco and thvllicm tomcity. Amor. .four. JU)t, 21: 10 24, 
illus. l‘.W7. 

* McMurtrky, .1. K,, ,Tr. effect of thai.i.icm on orowtii ok tobacco i'i.ant.s. Sfienoo 70: W!. 

f Uurd-Kahrkk, Annie IM, inhibition ok .selenic.m injcry to wheat plant.s by shlfcr. Scieiu'o 
78: ftfk). 

* Kichards, Oscar W, the stimi'lation ok yeast growth by thallium, a “jho.s*' jaipi rity of as- 
paragine. Jour. Hiol. Cliom. HO: 405-418, illus 10:12. 



TIME INTERVAL BETWEEN CLUTCHES IN RHODE 
ISLAND RED PULLETS' 


By F. A. Hays 

Research professor, Department of Poultry Husbandry, Massachusetts Agricultural 

Experiment Etalion 

INTRODUCTION 

This paper supplements one published in 193(3 ^ on the same j^roup of 
birds. In the first report consideration was |)iven to the mean time 
interval between eggs witliin the clutch for the winter season and for 
the first laying year. This paper i)resents the results of a study of the 
juean time interval between clutches in relation to tim(». betw een eggs 
of the clutch, clutch size, winter ])roduction, hatching-season egg 
weight, hatchability, persistency, and annual production. 

In the previous paper the term ^idutch’^ was used to include eggs 
laid on successive days, and the range in clutch size w as found to vayy 
widely in the population studied. In the work here reported a study 
was made of the interval between clutches throughout the first laying 
year. Clu tches that make up a ny particular cycle of eggs are separatee! 
l)y less than 48 hours, but the interval between the last egg of a cycle 
and the first egg of the next cycle may be greater than 48 hours. No 
specific evidence is available concerning the causes of intervals of 2 to 
7 days betw^een litters in winter or of intervals of less than 30 days in 
s])ring and summer. Necessarily a rather liberal use of interval be- 
tw'een clutches must be jiroposed. 

CHANGES IN TIME INTERVAL BETWEEN CLUTCHES DURING THE 
PULLET LAYING YEAR 

III calculating the time interval between clutches the c.essatioii of 
laying in the birds that exhibit winter pause creates a difficulty. Since' 
evidence had been obtained ^ that in the stock used ])auscs of shorter 
duration than 8 days are not inheiited but pauses of 8 or more days 
are likely to depend on inheritance, it was considered advisable to omit 
all winter pauses of 8 days or more from November 1 to March 1. 
After March 1 , pauses of 30 days or more probably mark the termina- 
tion of the f)iologica.l year and these have been omitted. All broody 
pauses are also omitted. The data as presented on mean monthly time 
interval between clutches are an approximation of normal egg laying 
in birds free from wdnter pause and in birds not undergoing annual molt 
within the first laying year. 

1 Received for publication February 20, 1038; issued November 1938. rotilribuf ion No. 307 of the M assn- 
chusotts Agricultural Kxperiment Station. 

» HAY.8, F. a. time INTERVAL BETWEEN EUUS OF BnODE ISLAND RED PULLETS. Jour. Agr. Rcscarch 7*2: 
633-638, illus. 1936. 

3 Hats, F. A. winter pause in Rhode island reds. Mass, Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 329, II pp., illus. 1936. 
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Figure 1 indicates tluit pullets that are getting well started on their 
laying year in October are likely to lay with an interval of about 66 
hours between clutches. In November and again in December there 
was a rapid decline in the interval between clutches. During De- 
cember the short(‘st interval between clutches occurred. From the 
short interval of about 48 hours during December there was a gradual 
lengthening of the interval up to May. During May the interval took 
a very abrii])t increase to about 64 hours. During June the interval 
showed another abrupt increase over May to about 96 hours. During 
July there was a, slight decline to an interval of about 94 hours. In 
August the int(U-val ])ctween clutches declined to 89 hours, and in 
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Fkjituk 1.— Poljttioii between monthly production and Jiiontlilv interval be- 
tween clutches, based on the records of 119 birds, pauses of over S days from 
ISovember 1 to March ] and all broody periods omitted. 


Spptoinber, wliidi represents tlic last month of the fust layiiio- year 
the interv'til was 87 liours. ” 

These data show in general tliat when winter pause was excluded 
the birds were likely to lay with an interval of about 2 days between 
clutches during December, January, February, and March. The 
spring and siinimer seasons appeared to be characterized by intervals 
ol 3 or 4 days between clutches. Heavy egg production' and short 
intervals between clutches during the winter appeared to bo charac- 
teristic features of jiroduction-bred flocks. In the previous report 
the shorfest intervuil between e^gs within the clutch occurred in April. 
In the data now being considered the shortest interval betw^ecn 
clutches occurred in December. 
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RELATI(3N BETWEEN MONTHLY INTERVAL BETWEEN CLUTCHES 
AND MONTHLY INTERVAL BETWEEN EGGS 

It is desii'ablc to know tlio relationship of the tinie interval between 
ej^gs within the clutches. These data are recorded grajihically in 
figure 2, wiiicli i)resents the ini'an monthly interval betwT.en clutches 
and the mean monthly interval between eggs for the first laying year. 
These graphs show that short intervals between clutches were gener- 
ally associated with long intervals between eggs within the clutches. 
For example, in February when the interval between clutches w^as 



Ekutue 2. Relation between monthly interval between clutches and monthly 
interval botwe(‘n eggs based on the records of 119 birds. 

v(u*y short, the interval between eggs within the (iutch reached the 
high level for the yciiT. In summer when the interval between 
clutches increased to its greatest length, the int(‘rval betwTen eggs 
remained at a relatively low level. In March, Ajiril, and May both 
time intervals were very short. This ])articiilar spring period offers 
optimum conditions for egg laying by both improved and unimproved 
flocks. During the whiter and during the summer months when 
conditions are further from optimum for very intense production, 
birds seemed to compensate a short interval between clutches by a 
long interval between the eggs of a clutch or a long interval betw^een 
clutches by a short interval between the eggs of a clutch. These 
data suggest that a true measure of intensity wnuld involve both the 
interval between clutches and the interval betw^een eggs within the 
clutches. 
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INTKKVATi BETWEEN CLUTCHES IN WINTER AS RELATI^D TO SIZE 
OF WINTER CLUTCH 

JJata arc av ailable on 409 birds including iliose with winter pausi‘< 
and those without winter pause. After considerable study it was 
decided to calculate the time interval between remaining clutches 
after eliminating all pauses of 8 days or more between November 1 
and Marcii 1. By this method the popuktion of 409 individuals did 
not approacli a normal frequency distribution. In figure 3 the popula- 
tion is divided into nonpausc and pause groups on tlie 8-day basis. 
There were 142 nonpause birds and 267 pause birds. Figure 3 indi- 



T/M£ BETWEEN CLUTCHES (HOURS) 

EniruE 3. I<’re(iucMicy distribution of time between clutches during winter (to 

March 1, 1927) for 142 nonpause birds and 267 pause birds. All pauses of 8 
or more days between November J and March 1 are omitted in calculating 
time between clutches. 

cates that nonpause 4)ir(ls required less time between clutches in the 
winter season than pause birds. Tliere appeared to be two distribu- 
tions with considerable overlapping, but neither distribution was 
suliiciently close to normal to be treated as such. Birds with winter 
pause were more likely to exhibit a greater time interval between 
clutclies vvlicn they were activ^cly laying than were nonpause birds. 
Tlte variability in time interval between clutches was extremely higli 
as conqnired with tlie variabihty in time interval between eggs of a 
clutch, as noted in the previous report. 

1'able I indicates a downward trend in clutch size with an increasing 
time interval between clutches in the winter season. This decline 
was regular and consistent until the time interval between clutclies 
approached 65.5 hours. This particular group of 11 birds showed an 
unusually largo mean clutch size because of three individuals that had 
a winter clutch size of from 5.5 to 6.5 eggs. These data therefore 
afipear to justify the deduction that mean time intervals greater 
than 54 or 55 hours between clutches were likely to bo associated 
with small clutch size or low intensity. 

INTERVAL BETWEEN CLUTCHES IN WINTER AS RELATED TO 
WINTER EGG 'PRODUCTION 

Mean egg production from first egg to March 1 showed generally 
a very consistent decline as the interval between clutches increased. 
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'Hie group of ] 1 birds in the 05.5-liour class was an exception because 
of the very liigli winter egg record of three individuals. These data 
suggest that short iiitorvals between clutches are essential to Jieavy 
winter laying. 


']'aki,e 1.- ■ Time, between clutches as related to whiter clutch size and winter produc- 

limi in S04 birds 
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INTERVAL BETWEEN CLUTCHES IN WINTER AS RELATED TO 
HATCHING-SEASON EGG WEIGHT AND HATCHABILITY 

'Pliere \ver(‘ 47 individuals that were used for breeding in the si)rmg 
of 1927, Tbeir eggs were weighed during tlie last week of February 
and the first week of March to secure an apiiroxiination of the egg 
weight of each bird during the hatching season extending from Feb- 
1 ‘iiary 22 to April 22. 


2." Time ■interval between clutches as related in egy weight during hatching 
season and to hatchahilitg of eggs from 47 birds used for breeding 
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K The data in table 2 show little relationship', bet ween the time interval 
between clutches up to March 1 and egg weiglit taken about March 1. 
'Pliere was, however, a possible suggestion of a slight decline in egg 
weight associated with an increased time interval between clutches. 

The relation of time between clutches up to March 1 and the per- 
centage of eggs that hatched is shown in table 2. The highest hatch- 
ability occurred in the group of 15 birds with a mean time interval 
of 44.5 hours between clutches. The group with the shorter interval 
of 41.5 hours also ranked high in hatchability. As the interval length- 
ened there was a tendency for hatchability to (lecline. Although the 
data are limited, there is some evidence to indicate that birds produc- 
ing clutches of eggs at frequent intervals are likely to jiroduce eggs 
of high hatchability. 
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INTERVAL BETWEEN CLUTCHES IN WINTER AS RELATED TO 
PERSISTENCY AND ANNUAL PRODUCTION 

Persistency records covering the 365-day laying year are available 
on 245 birds. The data in table 3 indicate no relationship between 
the time interval between clutches and the duration of the laying 
year previous to the annual molt. The two groups of birds with a 
mean interval between clutches ranging from 64 to 70 hours exliibited 
unusually high ])ersistency but were represented by only nine indi- 
viduals and can be considered of no particular significance. 

Table 3. — Time hetween clutches as related to annual persistency and animal eyg 
production of 2J/) birds 
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Annual egg production showed a definite downward trend as the 
time interval between clutches increased. The small group of nine 
birds at the bottom of the table made reasonably good annual egg 
records because of their very high ])ersistency. The data in table 3 
further confirm tlie common observation that for maximum annual 
records a maximum of time spent in productive laying during the 
winter season is essential. 

SUMMARY 

The mean time interval between clutches was calculated on 142 
nonpause birds and on 267 pause birds u]) to March 1. Monthly 
time intervals betw(^en clutches were determined on 119 of these 
birds that were housed together. The relation of time interval be- 
tween clutches to a number of fecundity and reproductive characters 
was studied. The significant relationships observed were as follow^s: 

(1) Monthly interval between clutches attained its lowest level in 
December and remained at a low level from December through April. 
In May, »Tune, and July the interval increased very rapidly and 
reached the highest level of the year in June. 

(2) Although the mean time interval between clutches wuis short 
in winter after pauses had been eliminated, the level of egg produc- 
tion in January and February was about the same as from June to 
the end of the year because of winter pause. 

(3) Birds with winter pause showed a greater mean time interval 
between clutches than nonpause birds when both were actually laying. 

(4) Short intervals betw^een clutches were associated with long 
intervals betw^een eggs witliin the clutches, and vice versa. 

(5) Small clutch size in winter was significantly associated with 
long tune intervals between clutches. 

(6) Short time intervals between clutches were associated with 
high winter production. 
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(7) There was no significant relationship between time interval 
between clutches and liatching-season egg weight. 

(8) There was some evidtmee that short intervals between clufidies 
in winter were associated with high hatchability. 

(9) The time interval between clutches in winter showed no asso- 
ciation with persistency at the close of the laying year. 

(10) Short time intervals between clutches occurred in the high 
producers. 

(11) In a. breeding program short time intervals between clutches 
in winter should be placed along with short time intervals between 
eggs of a clutch as a desirable character. 




DELATION BETWEEN FIBER LENGTH AJSID MATURITY 

IN COTTON ^ 


Jiy 11. S. Hawkins 

Agronomist^ Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Plant breeders throughout the Cotton Belt are striving to increase 
both the length and the uniformity in length of cotton fibers. They 
are also interested in fiber improvement from the standpoint of matur- 
ity or wall thickness. This latter quality is less easily discernible to 
the naked eye than are length determinations, and if it could be safely 
assumed that a significant correlation exists between length and 
maturity, cotton-fiber improvement work would be materially simpli- 
fied. The data included in (his paper relate to such a correlation. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Thirty-one samples of seed cotton were collected from as many 
locations in the upper Gila Valley in Arizona on October 5, 1937. 
This area is strictly a one-variety community growing Acala cotton. 
Varying availability of irrigation supplies caused wide differences in 
plant types, ranging from dwarfed, water-styessed plants to over- 
vegetative jilants. The two extremes are illustrated in figure 1. 
One lock from each of 50 representative bolls constituted a field 
sample. The middle seed of each of 10 locks was placed in a Pressley 
sorter ^ and the percentages of fibers of various lengths were deter- 
mined in the usual way. Duplicate samples were sorted in each case, 
making a total of 20 seeds from each field sample. In the interest of 
economy of time, the length classes were grouped as indicated in 
table 1. Such grouping probably resulted in automatically smoothing 
the curves in figure 2 and in making the data- less variable than would 
have been the case if more length classes had been used. 

Fiber maturity in each length class was obtained by the Shirley 
Institute method ^ in which the mature, intennediate, and immature 
fibers are counted under tlie microscope after treatment with an 18- 
percent aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide. Four samples of 100 
fibers each were counted from each length class and also from the 
combings from each sample. 

To convert the data concerning fiber maturity into a single factor, 
1 Qw -j- 5/4- li 

the formula MI— — — was used . MI represents the maturity 

index, m the number of mature fibers in the sample, t the number of 
fibers intermediate in maturity, i the immature fibers, and N the total 

J Re( 5 eivod for publication rcbniary 16, 1938; issued November 1938. 

> Pbbssley, E. U. a new type of cotton sorter. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 25: 89-98, illus. 1933. 

3 Cleqq, Q. O. immaturity of cotton. Empire Cotton Growing Corp. Conf. on Cotton Growing 
l*roblems, Kept, and Summary Proc. August 1930; 13-17. 1930. 
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Kim^RE 1. — .1, Typical field of water-stressed cotton plants; H, largo, ovorirrigated 

vegetative plants. 

fibers average midway between tlic mature and'immature fibers in 
wall thickness. ^Hie thickening of fiber walls is a. biological process 
effected by liereditary and environmental influences. The maturity 
index as used in this paper is a measure of these influences on the 
average thickness of the fiber walls in a given sample. 

< Hawkins, R. S., and Skrviss, Gkorgb IT. pevklofhent of fibers in the pim a and acala varieties. 
Jour. Agr. Research 40: 1017-1029, illus. 19;K). 
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EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The maturity indices for the fiber by length classes of the 3 1 samples 
of cotton, togctlicr with the percentages of fibers included in each 
length class, are given in table 1. A small proportion of the fibers 
becomes detached from the seed during the conibing process prior to 
plactuncnt in the sorter. The length of fiber distribution made from 
combings indicates that usually the fiber lengths that make up the 
combings are apiiroximately in the same proportion as in the sample 
proper. However, the combings contain more immature fibers than 
any of the length classes as shown by the data hi table 1. This is not 
surprising, since immature fibers arc weaker and more easily detached 
or broken than mature ones. 


Table 1. — Maturity indicafi and percentages of cotton fibers in relation to length 

classes 
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Mean 

.472 

10 95 

. 5.38 

12. 39 

.581 

24. 42 

.588 

4(5. 29 

.491 

5.95 

. 5(53 


Mean (lilTerenc<‘ of the diffcronct's between (4) and (5), O.lMiO; between (0) and (8), 0.007; between (8) 
and (10), —0.094. and error of mean diffe^enc(^s ±0.008 ±0.011, and ±0.017 i*. 

1 Perceniapes are based on fibers four-eighths of an inch or longer, assuming that most of the shorter fibers 
go into waste. 

* Highly significant diflcrences, as calculated by Student’s t method, the chances being greater than 09 
to 1 that the difToronccs are not due to chance. (See text for more detailed explanation.) 

The longest fibers, those of the ^%-inch class, were more immature 
than fibers of any other class, having a low average maturity index 
of 0.491. However, this length class contained only 5.95 percent of 
the fibers, a materially lower percentage than any other length class. 
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The best fibers from the standpoint of maturity were m the and ;/8“ 
inch class with a maturity index of 0.588, although there was no 
significant difference between this class and the % and /g-inch class, 
which had a maturity index of 0.581. The former class contained 
almost half of the total fibers, 46 percent, and these two classes com- 
prised more than 70 percent of the total fibers. The shortest fibers 
considered, the %- and %-inch class, had a maturity index of 0.538, 
which was materially better than that of the longest fibers but inferior 
to that of the intermediate classes. -i i u 

Statistical analysis by means of Student’s t method, as described by 
Fislicr,® shows that the differences in maturity between the short, 
intermediate, and long length classes are highly significant, the chances 
being greater than 99 to 1 that these differences are not due to chance. 



FKimiE 2. — Relation between maturity and length of staple as calculated from 
table 1. (Method described by I.ove, Harry H. applications op statisti- 
cal METHODS TO AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 501 pp., illus. Shanghai. 1936.) 


According to Student’s t method, when the quotient of the mean differ- 
ences divided by the error of the mean differences falls between 2.042 
and 2.750 (with 31 samples involved as in this particular problem), 
the data show significant differences. No significance is shown when 
the quotient is lower than 2.042, and when higher than 2.750 the 
differences are highly significant. Thus the mean of the differences 
between the maturity indices in columns 4 and 6 is 0.060 and when 
divided by the error of the mean difference, 0.008, gives a quotient 
which is very much greater than 2.750 and therefore is highly signifi- 
cant. Similarly, the differences between columns 6 and 8 are not 
significant, while those between columns 8 and 10 are highly signifi- 
cant. These significant differences strengthen the evidence tluil, 
there is a significant second-degree curve relationship between matur- 
ity and fiber length as sho^vn by the close fitting seen in figure 2. 

« Fisher, Ronald Aylmer, statistical methods for research workers. Ed. 3, rev. and cnl., 
283 pp., illus. Edinburgh and London. 1930. 
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The curve resprescntiii|^ the arithmetic averag;e maturity of the 
different length classes and the regression curve from the same data 
are closely related. 

The wide variations in soil moisture, coupled with the resultant 
differences in plant types prevailing in the fields from which the cot- 
ton samples were taken, add greatly to the conclusiveness of the 
results. These fields were not under observation, except on the day 
of sampling; hence, available data do not permit correlation between 
seasonal environmental plant growth influences and fiber maturity. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The longest and also the shortest fibers, in a given lot of cotton, are 
less mature than the fibers of intermediate lengths. 

Fibers toward the top of the range in intermediate lengths are 
slightly better in maturity tiian those toward the bottom. Cotton 
breedei's who select progenies with greater proportions of the longer 
intermediate fibers, unconsciously or otherwise, select toward im- 
provement ill liber maturity. 




A MOSAIC DISEASE OF TURNIP 


Jiy C. M. Tompkins 

Aiisit<fanf plant paih<jto<jist, California Agricultural Kcpcrinu nl Station - 
INTRODUCTION 

A mosaic disease o! turnip {Hrasslm rupa 1^.) occurs on Lon^ 
Island, N. Y. Tvi)ical specinnms of tliis disease wc'n* oi)tained for 
eomparalive ^reerdiouse studies willi virus diseases alfectintr certain 
cultivated crucifers in (California {If), 1G, 17, IS)f 

It is the purpose of this ])aper to describe hrielly the symptoms of 
this mosai<‘ disease of turnij) frojn New York, to present ex])erimental 
evidence on transmission, host ran«;e, and j)ro])erties of the virus, and 
to discuss its possible relationship to other (‘rucifer viruses. 

RFATEW OF LITERATURE 

In revi(‘win^’ th(‘ literature, it is af)|)arent in some instances that 
the names, “turnip mosaic” and “rutaUaga mosaic,” Jiave been used 
synonymously. It has seemed advisable, therefore, to include in this 
rm iew all reh*rences pertaining to rutabaga mosaic, as well as to turnip 
mosai(‘, irrespective of the hh'iitity of the i)articular virus involved. 

In U.)2l, (lardner and Kendrick (4) described a mosaic disease of 
turnip that was found in Indiana. The causal virus was transmitted 
to healthy tui’nij) s('(Mtlings by rubbing wounded plant parts with 
cotton soaked in (‘xtracted juice from diseased plants. The incubation 
])erio(l rang(‘d frenn 10 to 20 days. Unsuccessful at tempts were made 
to inha't red and white varieties of radish (Rapliauvs ,^at(rus L.). 

What appears to liav<' be(m the same disease on turni]), Chinese 
cabbage {Brasslca pc- /. syo’ B ailey), and mustard {B. jajxrrrira Co^s) was 
also (lescribed by Schultz (/ij. By means of tlie leaf-mutilation, 
rubbing method of inoculation, healthy turnip, Chinese cabbage, and 
mustard seedlings were infected with extracted juices from the (or- 
responding diseased j)lants, in 20 to ^10 days. F urther, when the green 
l)each aphid {M)/zus pera'icae (Snlzer)) was transferred to healthy 
turnip and jnustard seedlings after having fed on diseased turnip, 
(diinese cabbage, and mustard plants, mosaic mottling developed in 
12 to 20 days. Evideiu'o for seed transniLssion was negative, sin(*e 
Jiiustard seed from mosaic j)lants yielded healthy seedlings. 

Cram (5) found a mosaic <lisease of turnip in eight localities in 
Denmark in 1021. Other plants suscej)tible to natural infection in- 
cluded swedes or rutabaga. {B rafts lea vampestrls L. var. tutpu-brassica 
DC.), radish, and charlock (Sinapsis arrensis L.). 

In a brief rei)ort by Thatcher (14), reference is made to inoculation 
experiments which showed that mustard, rutabaga, fiat turnip, and 

* Received for iniblicalion February 1(1, 1938; is.sued November 19:18. 

2 The writer is indebted to Dr. M. W. (7ar<liicr for iidvice ami u.sKislHnco and lo Prof. H. A. lUadson and 
W. W. IVIockio for providing groenhoii.so space and facilities. Valuai)le ussislancc in the greenliousc work 
was rendered by oraployeos of the P'ederul Works Progress Administration. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, i). (JOl. 
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Chinese cabbage are very susceptibJe to mosaic. Rape was con- 
sidered to be less siisce])tible. The identity of tliis crucifer virus was 

not disclosed. i , 

Apparently the preceding (Ration by Tliatcher served merely as a 
j)reliminary announceiiKmt of a more detailed report on studies of a 
mosaic, disease of crucifers conducted by Clayton A mosaic 

disease of rutabaga was found to be common but not serious on Long 
Island, N. Y. It vas also observed on Brussels sprouts (Brassica 
oleracea L. var. gemmljera DC.), caulitlower (B. oleracea L. var. 
botrytis L.), and black mustard (B. nigra Koch), but not on white 
tuniip. Infe(‘tion experiments involvc'd the use of the leaf mutila- 
tion, rubbing method of inoculation and of the cahbag(‘ aphid {Brevl- 
coryne hrassicae (Tj.)) and the green peach aphid. The cabbage 
aphid ])rov(Ml very (Elective as a vector, but the green peach aphid 
gave negative results. An incubation period of 3 to r> weeks was 
reported. Symptoms of the disease were favored by relatively high 
temperatures (70° to 80° F.), while lower temperatures (55° to 05°) 
indiicecl masking. VVliite mustard (B. alba Rabenh.), black mustard, 
C’ihiiU'-sc cabbage, turnip, rutabaga, and rape (R. no pus L.) were 
susceptible to ai’titicial infection. Brussels sprouts and cauli0ow(*r 
were difficult to infect. Although cabbage (B. oleracea Ij. vai*. 
capitata was considered to be lughly n^sistant or immune to the 
disease, the suggestion was advance(l that it might- act as a carrier. 
No evidence of s(H^d transmission was obtained. Apparently (layton 
(lid not recognize any ditrerenct^.s Ixdwecui the rutabaga mosaic*, 
virus with wliich he worked and the turnip mosaic virus reported 
elsewhere (4, 5, 12). 

A mosaic disease of (-hinese cabbage, turnip, mid mustard occa- 
sionally caused 30 percemt loss near Fukuoka, Japan, according to 
Takimoto (12). Tlie virus was traiisinitted by mechanical inocula- 
tion to caulillowei* but not to cabbage, or radish. Aphids (s[)(*cies 
not given) were held ivsponsible for natural transmission of the disease. 
Takimoto consid(*red the disease to be similar to those descrilied by 
(lardner and Kendrick (J), Schultz (12), and Clayton (2). 

vSamuel (11) reported on turnip mosaic in Australia in 1931. A 
mosaic disease of tuniip and rutabaga was leported from Florida, }>y 
Weber (19) in 1932 and from Japan by Hino (ii) in 1933. 

Fdson, Miller, and Wood ^ recorded the occurrence of rutabaga 
mosaic in Connecticut and turnip mosaic in Mississijipi in 1934. 

A virus disease' of cabbage, mustard, tuniif), and liorseradish 
(Radicula </ r /a cay/c/u Robins) was describc'd by Hoggan and Johnson 
(7) in 1935. The virus was transmitted by mechanical inoculation 
and by the cabbage and green ])eacli ajihids to cabbage, black mustard, 
turnip, tobacco (Nicotinna- tabaemn L.) var. Connecticut Havana 
No. 38, N_. glutinosa Tj., the liybrid N. tabarum N. gluilnosa, currant 
tomato {Lycoperslcum pInrpinelUfolium Dunal), and spinacli (Spin- 
aria oleracea L.) var. Bloomsdale. The tempeiature range favorable 
to infection was 70° to 80° F. Froperties of the virus were given: 
Fhermal death point, 54° (A for a 10-minute exposure; longevity in 
\\iro, less than 3 days at 20° -22°; toleram^e to dilution, 1 to 1,000. 

A " 'Voon. .7E.S.«JK 1. DLSEASFS OF FT.VNTS IN THE ONTTEn 8T\TES 

IN nui. r. .s. Hnr. riunl Indus , I’lunt Oi.sntso iteptr. Siij). «M): 7'i. l!)N 5 . 
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Losses caused by turnip mosaic in Germany, according to Pape (P), 
may vary from 1 to 90 percent. Some varieties of turnip were found 
to be inuch more susceptible to infection than others. He reported 
transmission of the virus to healthy turnip plants by mechanical 
inoculation and by means of the tarnished plant bug {Lygxis jyratensis 
(L.)). 

Cyhamberlain (/) recognized turnip mosaic on rape plants at Pal- 
merston North, New Zealand, in 1932 and subsequently on rutabagas, 
rape, and tuniips in the same and other districts. He obtained 
mechanical transmission of the disease by the rubbing method and by 
means ()f the cabbage and green peach aphids wliich commonly occur 
on ci’uciferous crops in New Zealand, but failed to give the time re- 
(juired in either case for symptom expression. Tests for seed trans- 
mission involved planting seeds derived from mosaic-in fee*, ted rutabaga 
plants. Of 432 seedlings, none showed symptoms of mosaic. In 
host-range studies, no infection, by means of artificial inoculation, was 
secured on cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, broccoli (Hrassica 
nleracea L. var. hotrytis L.), and radish. However, all of these cruci- 
fers, ex(‘.ept radish, were infected when the green peach aphid served 
as the vi^ctor. Brown necrotic lesions were obtained on tobacco 
(variety not specified). Annual stock (Matthiola incana R. Br. var. 
annua Voss) is a natural host for the turnip mosaic virus which induces 
flower bi’oaking as well as leaf mottling.^ Other natural hosts include 
wallflower {(%eiiunthus vhelri L.) and a number of common cruciferous 
weeds. In tests for varietal resistance, one variety of turnip proved 
highly resistant and several others less so. Recommendations for 
(‘ontrol of the disease in seed crops were dipping the leaves of plants 
at transplanting time in a nicotine solution in order to kill the insect 
vectors, rogueing of all infected plants, avoidance of other cruciferous 
crops and volunteer seedlings, and, when mosaic appears, spraying 
the [)lants with nicotine solution. 

Edson and Wood‘d listed turnip mosaic as prevalent in Connecticut 
in 1935. 

In 193fl, Kaufmann {8) described a virus disease of winter-sown 
ra])e (Brassica rapa L. var. oleifem Delile), rutabaga, and colza {B. 
napus L. var. oleifera Delile). Infectioji of healthy rape, rutabaga, 
a,nd colza {)lants resulted from juice inoculations and when the tar- 
nished ])lant bug was used, both in the greenhouse and in the field. 
Significant losses were observed only on rutabaga. The identity of 
this virus was apparently not clearly established. 

SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE 

Studies of the symptoms caused by the turnip mosaic virus from 
New York have been limited to greenhouse observations. Initial 
symptoms of the disease on leaves of Purple Top White Globe turnip 
seedlings consist of a conspicuous, coarse, systemic clearing of the 
veins, with interveinal mottling, which collectively impart a yellowish 
caste. The leaves show marked crinkling and slight dwarfing (fig. 

5 Letter dated July 2, 1937, from E. E. Chamberlnin, Plant Disea.ses Division, Plant Kesearch Pnreau, 
I’alrnerston North, New Zealand. „ 

« Ed.son, U. a., and Wood, Jes.sie T. diseases of ri.ANT.s in the united states in hi.t.'-.. Tj. S. Pur. 
I’lant Indus., Plant Disease Jleptr. Sup. 9(i: 200. 193(5. 
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1, A), when contrasted with normal, liealthy specimens. Stunting of 
the ])lants is also apparent in the early stages of infection. Gradually, 
as the leaves expand, the coarse, yellow appearance is replaced by a 
picponderance of very dark-green, irregular, raised islands, inter- 
spersed with a restricted amount of chlorotic tissue (fig. 1, /?). In 
later stages of infection, the dark-green islands are almost entirely 
replaced hy chlorotic, light-greeji areas (fig. 1, G). (-rinkling of the 
leaves is accentuated in the latter two stages of infection (fig. 1, li, C) 
in coiitrast to the normal, healthy leaf (fig. 1, D), Occasionally in 
some infected plants the leaves were unsymineterical. Althougli the 
turnip mosaic virus causes severe stunting of turni]) ])lants, no letlial 
effect has been observed on this or any other susce])tihle host. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

In 19*14, 12 while tiirni[> stecklings showing pronounccul synii)toins 
of mosaic infection were collected in a commercial planting near Mat- 
tituck, Long island, N. Y., and forwarded to Berkeley, Calif. Within 
several we(‘ks after transplanting, these stecklings j)roduced new 
leaves, all of which were mottled. Transfers were then made to 
h(‘althy Purple Top White Globe turni[) seedlings by mechanical 
inoculation. The virulence of, and tlie symptoms prodiiceJl hy, this 
virus hav(‘ remained unchanged through successive monthly transfers 
sinc(' 19114. Pur])le To]) White Globe turnip seedlings were used as 
the standard test plant for recovery of the virus from infected plants 
and for properly studies. 

All inoculations wen* made in a greenhouse where temperatures 
ranged from 13° to 19° (\ The methods followed were essentially 
those described in r(‘C(‘nt papers (/6', IS). Mechanical inoculations 
were made by dusting the leaves with hOO-niesh, ])owder(‘d carborun- 
dum {10) and lightly rubbing with absorbent (‘olton dipped in juice 
from a diseased plant. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

THANSMJSSION 

The turni]) mosaic virus can be transferred to healthy turnip 
seedlings by mechanical inoculation with or without carborundum 
(/t)), but the percentage of infection is reduced approximately oO per- 
cent when this abrasive is omitted. As a result of numerous tests, 
the incubation period was determined as ranging from 13 to 21 days. 

(3ayton (,2) used both the cabbage aphid and the green ])each aphid 
in his insect transmission studies with the rutabaga mosaic virus, 
finding that the latter was much less eflicient. Since Essig (3) found 
that the cabbage and green peach aphids breed naturally on culti- 
vated and wild crucifers in California and other W(‘stern vStates and 
because the New York turnip mosaic virus may (‘ventually be found 
in California, it seemed desirable to test the two a])hid s])e(*ies under 
greenhouse (‘onditions. 

Following the procedure outlined in a recent paper {18), noninfec- 
tive cabbage and green ])each aphids^ were fed oji recently infected 

' Noninfective ea})bage and preen peach aphids, previniKsly ideulihed assiicli by K. o. Essip, were kindly 
supplied by II. If. P. Severin and J. 11. Kreitag, Division of Enloniolopy and Parasitology, I’niversily of 
California. 
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turnip plants for 24 to 48 hours, after which they were transferred in 
lots of approximately 20 aphids each to health}^ turnip seedings. 
After 24 hours, all plants were sprayed with nicotine sulphate solu- 
tion. Healthy turnip seedlings infested with noninfective aphids 
and noninoculated plants free from aphids served as controls. 

Of 20 turnij) plants infested with viruliferous cabbage aphids, Hi 
showed typical symptoms of the disease in 15 to 17 days, while 4 
plants (lamped off. When infective green peach aphids were placed 
on 20 turnip plants, 100-percent infection occurred, the incubation 
period ranging from 12 to 18 days. The virus was recovered from 
all infected plants by mechanical inoculation. None of the controls 
became diseased. Other possible means of transmission were not 
investigated. 

EXPERIMENTAL HOST RANGE 

Young seedlings of various turnip and rutabaga varieties were tested 
by mechanical inoculation, with a suitable number of plants for con- 
trols. Tlie following varieties of turnip proved to be highly suscep- 
tible: Amber or Yellow Globe, Bortfelder, Cowhorn, Early Purple 
Top Milan, Early White Flat Dutch, Extra Early White Milan, 
Large White Norfolk, Orange Jelly or Golden Ball, Purple Strap Leaf, 
Purple Top Strap Leaved Early, PuriJe Top Yellow Aberdeen, vSeven 
Top, Shogoin or Japanese, Snowball, Southern Prize, White Egg, and 
White Milan. Of rutabaga varieties, the following varieties proved 
to be highly susceptible: American Purple Top, Hartle.ys Bronze 
Top, Large White, and Monarch or Tankard. The variety Long 
Island Improved was only slightly susceptible to infecti()n. 

By means of mechanical inoculation, the turnip mosaic virus from 
New York was transmitted to 18 species of })lants representing 12 
g(*nera in 0 families, as follows: 

CrMcif(;rae: 

C-abbagc; {Hrassica oleracca L. var. capilala L.). 

C^atiliflowcr {B. olcracea var. botrytis L.). 

liutabaga {B. campestris L. var. napa-hrassica DC.). 

Turnip {B. rapa L.). 

L(iaf or Chinese mustard {B, juncea Coss). 

Chinese cabbage {B. pe-lsai Bailey). 

Wild yellow mustard (B. campestris L.). 

B. adpressa Boiss. 

Shepherds-purse {Capsclla hursa-pasloris Medic.). 

Annual stock {Malthiola incana K. Br. var. annua Voss). 

Dames violet {iJcsperis malronalis L.). 

Virginian stock {Mnlcomia marilima B. Br.). 

Honesty {Lunar ia annua L.). 

(’hinese radish {Raphanns sativus L. var. longipinnatus Bailey). 
(■honopodiaiH'ae: Lambscpiarters or white pigweed {Chenopodinm album b.) 
lldisedaceae : Mignonette {Reseda odorala L.). 

Bogoniaceae: Fibrous-rooted begonia {Begonia sempr.rflorens Link and Otto), 
Verbenaceae: Gardcm verbena {Verbena hybrida Vos.s). 

Solanaceae: 

Turkish tobacco {Nicotiana tabaevm ]j.). 
glutinosa L. 

Petunia {Petunia hybrida Hort.). 

In the family Cruciferae, all susceptible plants showed systemic 
infection. These include Winter Colma cabbage (fig. 2) with numer- 
ous chlorotic lesions which later became necrotic around the edges; 
February, April, Danish Perfection, Dryweather Danish Giant, 
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Early Marcli, Early Snowball, and Super Snowball eaulillower wi(b 
c.blorofcic to yellow le.sions; Long Island Imitrovod rutabaga with 
ehlorotic lesions; Flat Tumij) and Florida Broadleaf varieties of loaf 
or Chinese mustard with leaf mottling and rugosity; pc-tsai with 
coarse yellow vein banding and leaf distortion; Brassica adprexxu, 
wild yellow mustard, and shepherds-purse with coarse mottling; 
Fiery Blood lied annutd stock with coarse vein clearhig. diffuse 
mottling, and occasional midrib distortion of loavt\s and flower 
breaking; dames violet with a fmc type of mottling follow'cd by small 



J' KJUKK 2.- Karly symjitoins, consisting of small, diffusi', chlorotic rings, on W in- 
ter (.\)lina cabbage leaf 27 days after artificial inoculation with the turnip 
mosaic virus in the greenhouse at 13“ to 19° V. 

nocmtlc. lesions, raised <lark-^reeii islands, and marked blcaehin^; 
and Virginian stock, honesty, and (^hinese radish with mottling. 

Infection of 1 a nihs<|ii artel's or wliite pigweed was indicated by local, 
yellow lesions on inoculated leaves only, l^ater, these became necro- 
tic, with some coalescence. Fronounced mottling of leaves charac- 
terized infection of mignonette, garden verbena, and petunia. Small 
(‘hlorotic lesions appeared on leaves of infected fibrous-rooted begonia. 
Local chlorotic lesions which later became necrotic occurred only on 
inoculated leaves of Turkish tobacco and Nicotlana (jluthiom (fig. 3). 
The virus was recovered from all infected ])lants excefit from lambs- 
(luarters, mignonette, and fibrous-rooted begonia. 
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No infection was obtained by nieelianic^al 
of plants representing? 43 genera in 23 families, as o 

Cruciferae: ^ i i iwm 

Kale (Braasica oUracea I., var. ac<ithaln 
Brussels sprouts {B. olcracca var. gemmifera 
Sproutiu)tf broccoli {U. olcracea var. * 

Koblrabi (B. olrnmn var. caulorapn DC 

Bape (/^. aa/u/s L.j. 

Black jnustard (B. nigra Kocli). 

White iimstard {B. albn Habeiih.). 

tMiarlock (B. arwaxis (1..) Ktze.). . , 

B. intrgrijolin O. I'l. Schulz var. chevahen H. 1 orlc'ies. 
Wallflower (Chcirnnthux cheiri L.). 

Kvciiitig scented stock (Matfhiola hiconiis DC\). 


8 species 



Fkjttrk 3. Symptoms prodtieed by the turniji mosaic virus by artificial inocula- 
tion in the y^naudiouse at 13° to 19° (\: ^1, bocal chlorotic lesions on inoculated 
leaf of iXicotiann ghiiinnm which later became necrotic with Ian e(‘nt(‘rs: B^ 
local Tjecrotic lesions on leaf of N, tahocum var. Turkish. 

Sweet alyssuin {Alj/fusinn man'tiniiun Lam.b 

Hadish {Baphnnus salivas T^) var. Whiti* Icicle and (h’imson fliant Forcing, 
(iramineae: Corn {Zen. mags J.,.) var. (lolden Bantam. 

Polygonaceae: Rhubarb {Rhcinn rhaponiicum b.). 

(’liejiopodiaceae: 

Sowbane or nettleUaif goosefoot {Chenopodium m a rale b.). 

Spinach {Spiitocea aleracea Ti.) var. Bloomsdale. 

(’aryoj)hyllaceae: 

Sweet-william {Diaritfius barbatas b.). 

Babysbreath {Gypsophila panicunlia b.). 

Ranuiiculaceae: Rocket larkspur {Delphinium njacis b.). 

Rosaceae: Gram chiloense Balb. 
begum inosac: 

Garden pea (Pisum. snlivum b.) var. Ald(*rman. 

Broadboan (them faba Tj.). 
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Tropacolaccac : Ciardon nasturtium {Twpaeolvm majus L.). 

Kui)lK)rbiacpao: Castor-bean {Hicinvs communis L.). 

Violaceac: Pansy {Viola tricolor li.). 

Onagraceae; 

Clarkia ekgans Dougl. 

Godetia grandiflora Lindl. 

TbnV)olliferao: Celery (Apium gravcolcns L.) var. (jlolden Self Blanching. 
Pluml)agina(*eae: t^verlasting or sc^a-lavender {Sinticc Intifoliuni Kuntz(‘). 
Boraginaeea(‘: 

Forgot-ine-not (xVyosotis alpcslris Schmidt). 

C'ommon lieliotrope (lleliotropium peruvianum L.). 

Labiatae: Flowering sag(‘ {Salvia fnriiincca Benlh.). 

Solanaceae: 

Solanum nvicularc i^'orst. 

Potato {S. luherosum L.). 

Tomato {Lycopcrsicum. esculent urn. Mill. var. vulgare HaiUw) var. J^arly Santa 
(.Mara Canner. 

Currant tomato {L. pimpineUiJoliuni Dunal). 

Sicotiana langsdorjii Weinm. 

iV. rustica L. var. harnulis Schrank. 

M'obaeco {N. tahacurn J-..) var. White Jiurley. 

Jimsonweed {Datura stramonium Ij.). 

S(U‘ophulariaeeae : 

Snapdragon {Antirrhinum majus L.). 

Pensl(*m()n or beardtongue {Penstemon, harhatus Nutt.). 

Dipsaceae: Mourning brid(' or pincushion flower {Scahiosa atropurpiirea.) . 

( Micurbitaceae: Cucurrilau’ {(^ucumis sativus \j.). 

Campanulaceae: (^anterbury-beils {('ampanula medium. L.). 

Lobeliaceac^ : Lobelia hybridn Ilort. 

Compositae: 

Head lettuce {Lactuca saliva L. var. capitata Ilort.) var. X(*w \'ork and ''rom 
Thumb. 

Dandelion ( Taraxacu m officinale Weber) . 

Annual marguerite {(dirysanthemum coronarium !>.). 
hhiglish daisy {Dell is ]>erennis L.). 

African marigold {Idigetes erecta L.). 

I'M-ench marigold (7’. L.). 

Winter (-ape-marigold {Dimorphotheca auranliaca !)(’.). 

Gaillardia pulchella Foug. var. picta (Jray. 

Cineraria {Senecio cruentus J)C.). 

Subsequent inoculations to turnij) with extracted juice from inocu- 
lated plants of the above-mentioned plant s])(H-ies failed to cause 
infection. 

PKOPEKTIES OF THE VIRUS 

Determinations were made on longevity in vitro, inactivathui 
temperature, and tolerance to dilution, and tbe results are given in 
table 1. 

Virus samples consisted of 2 cc of undiluted juice, from recently 
infected turnip plants, in small, thin-walled test tubes. In determin- 
ing resistance to aging in vitro, samples were stored at a (^onstant 
temperature of 22° C. Resistance to heating was (bdermined by 
beating virus samides in a thermostatically contrqlhHl water bath for 
10 minutes. Virus dilutions were made with distilled water. Jmme- 
diately following a specific treatment, young Pur])le Top White Globe 
turnip plants were then tested for infectivity by mechanical inoc- 
ulation. 

The turnip mosaic virus was found to be infective for 48 hours after 
aging in vitro, but was inactivated after 72 hours. The virus was 
infectious after heating for 10 minutes at various temperatures not 
exceeding 60° 0., but was inactivated at 63° V. A dilution tolerance 
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of 1:3,000 was established. In each of the three tests, 25 noninocu- 
lated turnip plants served as controls and they continued healthy 
throughout. 


Table ]. — Longevitu in vitro, inactivation temperature, and tolerance to dilution of 
the turnip mosaic virus 


0 . 
24. 
4S 
72 


[ Ki\ e trials on 25 plants in all onsesj 
LONOEVITY IN VITKO, 22° 


Age (hours) 

j Plants 

I infectexl 


.\ge (hours) 


Plants 

infeH‘le»l 


1 jXumhtr 

I 

1 2 

1 0 

9!». 

120 

141 - 
1(>S - 

- - - 


Number 

0 

0 

0 

(1 


INAt’TIVATlON TKMrEKATlJUK (!() MINI’TES) 


'I’emi)eriiture ("(.\) 

Plants j 
inferted | 

'renu'ernltire' (*’(' 


Number 



'ii 

7() - - 


1 "i 


TOLEH \N(’E 

TO DIH’TION 


riant> 

infpcte*! 


I \umh(i 


0 

0 

21 


Dilution 


{ Plants 
i infocto*! 


Dilution 


■ I 

Plants 
I infccUal 


0 .... 

1:10 .. 
1:100.. 
1.500 . 
1 . 1,000 


! SiirnlHr 

I 

! 20 

! ‘I 

i 8 


1:2.CK)0 

l::i,000 . 
1:4,000 
1:5,000 . . 


Ntimhtr 

4 

4 

0 

0 


1 Not troaUal. 


DP^SCRIPTION OF THE TURNIP MOSAIC VIRUS 
FROM NEW YORK 

TraiiNiiiittcd in j^rcen house tests by means of llie cabbage aphid {Hrevicoryne 
brassieae) and the green peach ajdiid (Myzus persicae). transmissible by mechan- 
ical inoculation, usitig exj)ressed juice with or withoiit jmwdered carliorundum. 
Incubation ])eriod 13 to 21 days when Purj)le Toj) White (llobe turnips were used. 
Uesistance to aging in vitro between 2 and 3 days. Inaetivation temperature 
between 00® and 03° C. for 10-ininute exposure. Tolerance to dilution approxi- 
mately 1 to 3,000. White turnip (lirassica rapa ].<.) and certain t)th«u‘ vegetable* 
and ornamental crucifers are suscei)tible. On turnip, early symptoms consist of 
ditfuse mottling of the leaves; later, irregular-shaped, raised' dark-green islands 
are scattered on a markedly clilorotic background. Slight distortion and rugosity 
of leaves in late stage's e)f infe'ction. Local iiecreitic U'sions proelueed ein Nicotiana 
fflutinosa and A. iahacum. (diinese radish susceptible^, but not. ordinary radish. 

COMPARISON OF THE TURNIP MOSAIC VIRUS FROM NEW YORK 
WITH CERTAIN OTHER CRUCIFER VIRUSES 

In a recent paper (16) the writer briefly compared the symptoms 
])roduced on certain cultivated crucifers by the cauliflower mosaic 
tind turnip mosaic (from New York) viruses. When sprouting 
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broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower, kohlrabi, radish, and turnip seedlings 
were inoculated with the cauliflower mosaic virus, early symptoms 
were manifested by vein clearing (16, Jig. 3, 0; fig. I, yl) (fig. 4). The 
turnip mosaic virus, however, produced different symptoms on infected 
plants: Cabbage, chlorotic rings later becoming necrotic; cauliflower, 
pale-green to yellow lesions (16, Jig. 5, A, B). As shown in this 
paper, a coarse leaf mottle characterizes infection of turnip. Sprout- 
ing broccoli, kohlrabi, and radish were not infected by the turnip 
mosaic virus. On annual stock, the cauliflower mosaic virus caused 
a coarse vein clearing of the leaves (16, Jig. 4, A, B, C) but not flower 
breaking; the turnip mosaic virus indu(‘ed not only coarse vein clear- 



Ficure 4. -X ein-clcaririK symj)tomR produced by the cauliflower mosaic virus 
oil Purple 'Pop White Globe turnip leaf by artificial inoculation in the gree?i- 
house at 13® to 19° C. 


ing and diffuse mottling but also flower breaking. No infection was 
obtained with the cauliflower mosaic virus on Nicotiana glufmosa and 
Turkish tobacco (16), wliereas the turnip mosaic virus caused necrotic 
lesions to form on inoculated leaves of both Nicotiana species. These 
viruses can also be further differentiated by comparing their j)roperties. 

Kecently, Tompkins and Tlionias (IS) liave described a mosaic 
disease of Chinese cabbage in which it was shown that tliis virus can 
readily be differentiated from the turnip mosaic and cauliflower 
mosaic viruses on such liosts as cabbage, Chinese cabbage, cauliflower, 
and turnip. 

It is believed the evidence submittecl in the ])resent paper is suffi- 
cient to differentiate the turnip mosaic virus from otlicr viruses 
recently described (16, 17, 18). 
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DISCUSSION 

A review of the literature on turnip mosaie (/, 4i 'I'y 
13^ 19) and rutabaga mosaic (^, 6*, 8y 14, 19) indicates a lack of agree- 
ment on the part of the workers concerned, specific examples of which 
may be cited. Although it seems to be generally agreed that the 
l)riricipal syin])t()m of the disease on turnip consists of leaf mottling, 
additional symptoms unlike in any two instances are given by several 
writers (f , 3, 4, J, 7, 9, 13). Allbut dram (5) reported infection by 
mechanical means. (Vmcerning insect transmission, Schultz {12) 
])r()ved the green peach aphid was a vector; Pape (.9) considered the 
Inrnished plant bug was responsible for natural spread of the disease 
in Germany; whih* Hoggan and Johnson (7) and Chamberlain (i) 
found that both the green peach and cabbage aphids were eificicnt 
vectors. In studies on the rutabaga mosaic virus, Clayton {2) stated 
the green peach aphid gave unsatisfactory results, but transmission 
occurred by means of the cabbage aphid. Schultz {12), Clayton {2), 
and Chamberlain {1) reported negative results in tests for s(H‘d trans- 
mission but no data were given by others. According to (hu*dner and 
Kendrick (J), the incubation pv^riod for artificial infection ranged from 
Hi to 2() days while Clayton {2) records 3 to 5 weeks. Schultz {12) 
reported a ])eriod of 12 to 20 days for the green peach aphid. 

Relative to host range, Gardner and Kendrick {4) and C^uimberlain 
(7) W(‘re unable to infect radish. Ujifortunately, other workers failed 
to test this [)lant for suscejdibility. Conversely, Gram (J) observed 
infection of radish. Infection of rutabaga was reported only by Gram 
{9), (^layton 0^), and Chamberlain (7); the description of symptoms 
differs in the latter two instances. There is no close agreement con- 
cerning symptojus on such hosts as Brussels sprouts and caidifiower 
based on the studies of Clayton {2) and Chamberlain (7). (May ton 
{2) found that cabbage was practically immune, Hoggan and Johnson 
(7) observed chlorotic rings, and (liamberhiin (7) noticed only a faint 
mottle on the leaves. The wnter {16) has previously reported light- 
green to yellow lesions which become necrotic around the edges with 
age. Spinach and currant tomato were reported as hosts by Hoggan 
and Johnson (7), but the writer has failed to obtain cojifirmatory 
results. To date, data on the ])roperties of a turnii) mosaic virus have 
been published only by iloggan and Johnson (7). They used to- 
bacco as a test host and since the writer used t.urni]) a satisfactory 
comparison cannot be made. 

Inevitably these differences have led to such ciuestions as: Was 
the same turnip mosaic virus, or the same rutabaga mosaic virus, 
under the consideration by the ditferent workers; are the turnip 
mosaic and rutabaga mosaic viruses identical? It is believed satis- 
factory answ(‘rs to these rpiestions cannot be given on the basis of 
available information and that any definite conclusions would not be 
justified. 

SUMMARY 

A mosaic disease of turnip, prevalent on Long Island, N Y is 
desenbed. ’ 

Turnip mosaic is characterized by coarse vein clearing of the leaves 
in early stages of infection followed by conspicuous mottling with 
raised islands, crinkling, and stunting of the plants 
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Under gj'eeTiliousf'. conditions the tnmip mosaic virus was readily 
transmitted by Myzus persicae and Brericoryne hrassicae. The virus 
was also transmitted by inechanical inoculation usinjj: carboruiulum 
as an abrasive; the incubation period ranj^ed from 13 to 21 days. In 
lonji:evity t(*sts, the virus was active at the end of 2 days but inacti- 
vated after aging for 3 days at 22° V. Its inactivation temperature 
lies between 00° and 03°. A tolerance to dilution of 1 to 3,000 was 
established. 

The host range includes 18 species of jdants representing 12 genera 
in 0 families; 11 species belong to the family rriiciferae and include 
cabbage, caulillower, rutabaga, leaf or (’'hinese mustard, pe-tsai, 
annual stock, dames violet, Virginian stock, ho.’^r'sly, and (Munese 
radish. 
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ASSAYS OF RIBOFLAVIN AND THE FILTRATE FACTOR 
IN CERTAIN MILK PRODUCTS ‘ 

Hy }J. .luKEH, junior poultry huHhandman, and G. A. Richardson, assistant 
dairy chernistf (kilifornia Agricultural Experiment Station‘d 

INTRODUCTION 

Two factors in ilic vitamin G grouj) are known to be needed by 
chicks.^ The first of these is ribollavin (flavin, lactoflaviii), which is 
of j 2 :reat importance for ^rowtli and liatchability, and the second is the 
“filtrate factor,” wliich prevents a dermatitis caused by a dietary 
deficiency in chicks. Dried milk and dried whey supply both of these 
vitamins (.^). Milk jiroducts are particularly important in poultry 
rations as sources of riboflavin, since many feeding stuffs, such as the 
cereal grains, are deficient in this substance. Heiinan and Carver 
(/) have recently found that a sample of neutralized dried whey con- 
tained between 10 and 20 percent more vitamin G, and a sample of 
dried sweet-cream buttermilk contained between 90 and 100 percent 
more vitamin G, than a sample of dried skim milk. The samples 
were jirepared from similar sujiplies of milk collected during: 1 week. 

In the pr(*s(mt investigation two series of spray-dried milk ])roducts 
w(U‘e stiulied. Each series originated from a single batch* of whole 
milk. Ea(!h product was biologicadly assayed for the filtrate factor 
and for ribollavin by means of chick growth. 

PREPARATION 01^ SPRAY-DRIED MILK PRODUCTS 

For the products pre|)ared in November 1935, a mixed com])osity 
of 7,419 pounds of milk was obtained from 23 jiatrons. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 pounds of this was Guernsey milk; the remainder was 
Jersey milk. The cows received pasture, rye hay, carrots, beets, and 
millfeed consisting largely of rolled barley, coconut meal, and beet 
pul]). The milk was standardized down to 4.5 percent of milk fat 
(Babcock) by the removal of cream. It was then subdivided into 
ap])ropriate lots for the ])reparation of the respective products. 

For the prodiK’ts prepared in May 1930, a mixed composite of 
5,000 pounds of milk fiom 19 patrons was used. This milk was 
ol)tain(Hl from about the same territory as the November milk, 
althougli not necessarily from the same ])atrons. Pasture and some 
millleed constituted the main ration of the cows. This milk was 
standardized down to 4.287 percent of fat (Mojonnier) (4.34 percent 
Babcock) by the removal of cream, it was then subdivided into lots. 

The buttermilk was obtained by churning the cream received the 
(Iny previous in the same plant, although not necessarily from the 
same patrons who furnished the milk for the remainder of the products. 


' for September 16, 1937; issued Novembwr 19.38. 

2 The. samples usi'd in this work wore obtained throueh (he, confH'ratfon of Or. Paul D. V. Manning; and 
Mr. Henry Pollard of tin*, Western Condensinp ( -o., San Franeisco. Th(‘ Ooldeu State Co., San Francisco, 
placed their spray-dryinp plant at Ferndalc, Calif., at the disposal of the writers for the preparation of the 
samples. The analyses of the products were made by Miss M. A. Ashenfeldor. analyst, University of 
California. Davis, Calif. Washed (usein was furnished by the (’alifornia Milk Products Corporation, 
Oiistine, Calif., throutrh the courle.sy of J. ("hrisman. 

* Italic numbers in parenthe.ses refer to literature (’ited, p. 609. 
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All other products in each series were prepared from the one lot of 

Tlie whole niiJk, skim milk, and buttermilk were dried in the usual 
manner by the Gray-Jenseii process. The various casein wheys were 
obtained by the customary technique. TJie hydrochloric acid whey 
was neutralized with soda asii; the sulphuric acid whey, with lime. 
The lactic acid whey was not neutralized. The rennet whey was the 
usual Cheddar-clieese whey. Table 1 shows the analyses of the 
various products. 

'rAULK I. (^hcniicnl anali/sea of milk and dried-milk product 


I’roMiict 


Monlli pro- 
paml 


Fluid product 


Flit 1 


Total 

solids 


pll 


Dried product 


Fat 


'rofal Solids 
solids not fat 


Ash 


Whole niilk- 
Skijn milk-. 
lUitt(*nuilk.. 


fX«»veniber 
iMay.. 
j NoiembcT- . 

IMny. 

I November. 

1 M ay 

iNuvember. . 
IMay 

iNovember. - 
iMiiv., 


lleniiet whey (.Cheddar) . , 

Hydrochloric acid casein 
whi'y (neutraliml). 

Sulphuric acid casciu whey if November 
■'IMay . — 
/November. 
lMa> 


(neutralized), 
hactic acid casein iilu'.v 


Percent 

4.r> 

4 2S7 


.071 

.•hif) 

.()»2 


I^ncent 

vf.V2~ 
10. 2H 
0.41 
0. HO 
0. 4.H 
(5. (»r> 
0 . 27 
0 71 
0. or» 
0.92 
0. .'>4 
0. 02 
.'). 95 


] 

(i'n 

1 

Pera at 
30. 10 
32. 35 

"(1.44'j 

' i.’29' 

' (>. 3(» 1 

4.81 

10 

1 . 43 ' 

C. 14 

. 30 

0. 40 

.38 

' 4 .' 73* 

.35 


Percent 
91. 14 
99. 01 
9H. :t2 
97. 72 
9 S. :i2 
9S. 15 

97.91 

97. 02 
97 70 

98. 79 
90. 42 
97.38 

91.92 
97. 00 


Percent 
02. 94 
00. 00 


93. 31 

97. 19 

98. 49 
97.' (H) 
' 97 .' 25* 


J U rct nt 
4.70 
4. HI 
7.44 
9. 05 
7.24 
0. 85 
0. 50 
0. 45 
11..50 
11.77 
14. 02 
11.60 
10. 98 
8. 99 


• Kat was deti'rmined by the Mojonni('r method, except fur the fluid whole milk for Xovemlx'r. 


BIOLOGJCAL ASSAY FOR THE FILTRATE FACTOR 

METHOD 

The metliod used to deterniine tlie liltrale factor was the one ein- 
])loyed in previous investif^ations (^, 0). Chicks were yilaced on an 
ordinary mixed diet at hatching and kept on the diet for G to 8 days. 
They were then placed on a heated diet of natural foodstidfs (2, J) for 
S to 10 (lays, after wliich th(‘y were weif^hed and divided into j^roups 
of 10. The tnst diets were tlien fed for 12 to 14 days, and tlie growth 
response was noted. Each scuies was controlled by a grouj) on the 
basal lieattyl diet 8 OG (^) and a group on the positive control diet, 
which consisted of the heated diet plus 10 pendent of rice-bran filtrate 
(i?). The filtrate factor content of a sample of dried whey, for example, 
was computed as follows: 

Filtra,t(* Ituhor contcuit of whey sample in units per gram— 

Growth on (liet suppl emented w ith whey minus gmwtli on basal diet 
(Growth on jiositive control dieti>^ Grams of whey in 1 
\minus growth on basal diet / '^g. of test diet. 

If, for example, during the assay period the average growth was 
59 g on the positive control diet, 4 g on the basal diet, and 33 g on a 
test diet containing 12 percent of dried whey, the fdtratc-fac- 
tor content of the dried whey would then* be computed as 
33—4 

(59^47^2 AR'r gram (^). 
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The diets were adjusted to keep the nutritive ratio fairly uniform. 
Table 2 illustrates the composition of the diets in a typical test. The 
whey adsorbate used was assayed for riboflavin with chicks. From 
1.3 to 1.5 percent supplied enough riboflavin for maximal growth 
between 2 and 4 weeks when fed in conjunction with diet 96. 

4’ATiTiE 2. Com position of diets ^ (expressed in parts) used in a typical assay of 
dried-milk products for the filtrate factor 


Composilion of diet No. — 


Y('llow corn meal heated at 120® C. for 24 hours. 
Wheat middling's heat^ed at 120® C. for 24 

hours 

r(umTi(‘.rcial casein heated at 120® C. for 24 

liotirs-- . 

Sodium ehloride 

(Jround limestone 

Steamed bonomeal 

Whey adsorbate 

Cod-liver oil, medicinal. 

Dried whole milk 

Dried skim milk 

Dried buttermilk 

Dried rennet whey 

Dried hydrochloric acid casein whey 

Dried lactic achl casein whey 

Sulphuric acid casein whey ... 

it ice-bran iiltrate 


80(J 

90 


800 

91 


800 

92 


800 

93 


800 

100 


800 

90 


800 

95 


800 

97 


12 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 ll('xane extract of alfalfa incid, ('(pii valent to 1 percent of alfalfa meal, evaporated on all diets to supply 
vitamin K. 


HESUI.TS 

The results arc suininarized in table 3, which compares the various 
])i’()(lucts with rcsjicct to their liltratc-factor content in units per gram 
of the spray-dried iiuiterial. The dried wheys contained a liiglier 
concentration of the iiltrate factor because this vitamin is not readily 
adsorbed and nunains in solution in wliey after the removal of the fat 
and casein. Tabh* 3 shows that there may be considerable disparity 
between diqilicate assays; but when average values were taken as in 
table 4 the prodiuds pn^jiared in May arranged themselves in the same 
order of efTicacy as those prepared in November. Differences between 
a product prepared in November and the corresponding product 
])repared in May were insignificant. 


1021)5, -5—, *18- 


4 
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Table 3. — Filtrate factor content of dried milk and whey samples prepared in 
November 1935 and May 1936 as determined by biological assay with chicks 

NOVEMBER SAMPLES 


Diet No. 

Supplement (dried i>roduel) 

Pro- 
por- 
tion of 
supple- 
ment 
in diet 

Length 
of asvsay 
period 

Gain 
onsup- 
ple- 
ment- 
ed diet 

Gain 

on 

basal 

diet 

Gain 
on pos- 
itive 
control 

Filtrate 
factor per 
gram of 
supple- 
ment 



Per- 





Units 



cent 

Days 

Ora ms 

drams 

Grains 

«()K 68. ... 

Skim milk 

18 

n 

13 

32 

4 

69 

2.8 

80 E f)9 ... 

Whole milk 

26 

36 

4 

69 

2.3 

80 E 60 

Huttermilk 

18 

13 

44 

4 

69 

4. 0 

SOE 61 


12 

13 

43 

4 

69 

6 9 

SOE 62 

Hydrochloric acid casein whev 

12 

13 

13 

30 

1 

69 

3. 9 

80 E 6.‘; 

Lilctic acid casein whey 

12 

34 

1 

69 

4.6 

SOE 64 

Sulphuric acid casein whey 

12 

13 

36 

4 

69 

1.7 

SOE 6S..... 

Skim milk 

12 

14 

26 

S 

72 

O ‘I 

SOE 60 

Whole milk . 

12 

H 

13 

S 

72 

0.7 

SOE 70.... 

Buttermilk 

12 

H 

27 

s 

72 

2.6 

SOE 71 

Uemiet whey.. 

12 

11 

41 

8 

72 

1.3 

SOE 72 

Hydrochloric acid casein whey...... 

12 

14 

14 

28 

s 

72 

2. 6 

SOE 7o .... 

Lactic acid casein whev 

12 

30 

8 

72 

2. 9 

SOE 74 

Sulphuric acid casein whey 

12 

14 

39 

S 

72 

4 0 


MAV 

SAMPL 

ES 





sod 100 

Skim milk 

IS 

12 

36 

(; 

61 

2. S 

sod 90 

Whole milk 

26 

12 

29 

6 

(i-i 

1.6 

sod 91 ... 

Buttermilk 

18 

12 

39 

6 

61 

3 2 

HOd 92 

Rennet whey 

12 

12 

41 

6 

64 

6. 0 

sod 93 

Hydrochloric acid casein whey 

12 

12 

26 

6 

61 

2. 9 

sod 94 

l^actlc acid casein whey 

12 

12 

to 

6 

64 

4.9 

SOG 96 . . . 

Lactic acid casein whey 

12 

12 

3S 

6 

i 64 

4.6 

sod 96 

Suliihuric acid casein whey 

12 

12 

3S 

6 

61 

4. 6 

sod no .. 

Skim milk 

13 

26 

! s 

66 

1, 6 

1 7 

SOG 103 

Whole milk 

33 

13 

31 

H 

66 

sod 104 .. 

Buttermilk 

24 

13 

16 

s 

66 

3. 4 

sod 106 .... 

Rennet whey 

16 

13 

64 

S 

66 

f)! 1 

sod - 106 ... 

Hydrochloric acid casein whey 

17 

13 

31 

s 

66 

3 2 

sod lOS . _ 

Lactic acid casein whey 

16 

13 

30 

s 

66 

3. 1 

SOG 107... 

Sulphuric acid rtisein whey . 

17 

13 

Ml 

H 

1 

6 . 3 


Table 4. — Average values obtained for filtrate factor content of dried-milk products 

in xmits per gram 

[Summarized results of table 3} 


Dried-milk product 

Novem- 
ber 1936 
samples 

May 

1930 

samples 

Skim milk 

Units 

2.6 

Units 

2.2 

Whole milk 

1.5 

1.0 

Buttermilk.. 

3.2 

3.3 

Rennet whey 

6.1 

5.6 


Dried-milk i)rodn(‘t 


Hydrochloric acid casein 

whey 

Lactic acid cjisein whey 

Sulj)huric acid casein whey... 


Novem- 

May 

ber 1935 

1930 

samples 

samples 

Units 

Units 

3.2 

3.0 

3.7 

4.2 

4 4 

5 0 


BIOLOGICAL ASSAY FOR LACTOFLAVIN 

METHOD 

In an assay for the filtrate factor, the basal diet must contain an 
c.ycess of riboflavin (fi). For the same reason, a basal diet for the 
biological assay of riboflavin must contain an excess of the filtrate 
factor. Diet 96 (7) was used. The treatment of the chicks anti the 
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method of calculating the riboflavin content of the supplements re- 
sembled those employed in filtrate-factor assays except, of course, 
that diet 96 was used instead of diet 80G and the su|)plement for the 
positive control diet was whey adsorbate instead of rice-bran filtrate. 
Table 5 shows the composition of the diets and some of the results 
obtained. The rice-bran filtrate furnished 20 units of filtrate factor 
per gram. 

RESULTS 

Several complete series of riboflavin assays of the two sets of milk 
products were made. The results are sliown in table 6 and summar- 
ized in table 7. Although fairly consistent sralues were obtained for 
the dried-milk samples, the variation in the results obtained for the 
whey samples was disappointingly large. At present the discrepan- 
cies in the whey assays cannot be explained. Other materials such as 
alfalfa meal have given a fair degree of reproducibility in repeated 
assays. 

liecent unpublished studies indicate that the ^^unit of riboflavin” 
employed in tliis investigation corresponds to about 2.3 micrograms of 
synthetic d-riboflavin. 

"J^ABLE 5 . — Representative diets used (expressed in parts) and weight gams made in 
assay of dried-milk and whe.y products for rihoflaviri hy ike method of chick growth 


Composition of diet N'o.— 



9(j-8(5 

90-87 

90 88 

1)0-89 

1)0 90 

90-91 

90-92 

90 100 

90-101 

9(M02 

90-103 

Vellow corn meal . _ ’ 

30 

30 

30 

1 

30 ! 

30 

30 

i 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Coruslarch - , 

; no 

17 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

23 

Waslied bran * 

' 10 

10 

1(1 

10 1 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 1 

10 

Waslu'd casein - 

Hico-bnin filtriile, free fioiri i 

! 19 

19 

20 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Inetoflavin - . - ' 


7 

7 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Salt 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Honoiiieal- . . 

Alfalfa hexane extract ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


("od'liver oil.. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Soybean oil 

Dried skim milk (November 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

1935) 

0 











Dried whole milk (November 











11)35) 


8.7 










Dried buttoriiiilk (November 





! 






1113.')). ... 



4 



! 






Dried hydrochloric acid casein 





. 

i 






whey (November 11)3.5) 




3 9 

1 

1 

1 





Dried rennet whey (November 



... 








193.5) 





:i 9 1 







Dried sulphuric acid casein whe> 





1 







( N oveinber 1 1)3.5) .... 






4 






Dried lactic acid casein whey 












(November 1935) 







.3.9 





Whey adsorbate 







— fr- 

V 

2* 

' 2.1 

Uain of chicks in 1.5-day assay 












period __ praitis.. 

48 

48 

53 

48 

39 

39 

42 

18 

00 1 
37 

04 

05 

47 

(lain over basal.— do 

30 

30 

35 

30 

21 

21 

25 

40 

Riboflavin content of supple- 
ment per grain units.. 





11 

7 

19 

17 

12 

12 

14 


80 

(2) 

0 ) 





I Equivalent to 1 of alfalfa menl. 
^ Positive control diets. 
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Table Q.--RihoJiavin content of dried milk and whey samples prepared November 
1936 and May 1936\ as determined by biological assay with chicks 


Diet 

No. 

Supplement 
(dried product) 

I'ropor- 
tion of 
supple- 
ment 
in diet 

W'heti prepared 

Period 
on diet 

Gain 

on 

supple- 

mented 

diet 

Gain 

on 

basal 

diet 

Gain 

on 

posi- 

tive 

control 

diet 

Ribo- 
flavin 
per gram 
of supple- 
ment 




Percent 


PayA 

Gramst 

Grams 

Grams 

Units 


2 

Skim milk 

5 

November 

20 

49 

23 

71 

11 


3 

Whole milk 

7 

do 

20 

51 

22 

71 

8 

U3 

4 


3.2 

... do......... 

20 

46 

22 

71 

15 


5 

Hydrochloric aciil case- 










in whey 

3.3 

do 

20 

37 

22 

71 

9 

93 

6 

Lactic acid cas«Mii whey. 

3.2 

do 

20 

35 

22 

71 

8 

93 

7 

Sulphuric acid casein 










w'hey 

3.4 

do 

20 

39 

22 

71 

10 

93 

8 

Buttermilk 


do 

20 

62 

22 

71 

16 

96 

16 

Skim milk - 

r> 

.. ..do 

14 

28 

9 

53 

9 

96. 

17 


r. 

May.. . 

14 

34 

9 

53 

n 

A6 

19 

Buttermilk — 


-. ..<lo . 

It 

41 

9 

53 

15 

96 

23 

Skim milk 

s 

November 

15 

42 

12 

58 

« 

96 

31 

Lactic acid casein whey. 

5.1 

May 

15 

33 

12 

58 

5) 

96 

32 

Rennet whey 

5.3 

do 

15 

31 

12 

58 

8 

96 

86 

Skim milk 

6 

November 

15 

48 

18 

64 

11 

96 

87 

Whole milk 

8.7 

do 

15 

48 

18 

64 

7 

96 

88 

Buttermilk 

1 

.... do 

15 

53 

18 

04 

19 

96 

89 

Hydrochloric acid case- 


..do 

15 


18 


17 



in whey 

3.9 

48 

64 

96 

90 

Kenpet whey 

3.9 

... do 

15 

35) 

18 

64 

12 

96 

91 

Sulphuric acid casc'in 










whey 

4 

do 

15 

39 

18 

64 

12 

96 

92 

Lactic acid casein whey. 

3 9 

.do 

15 

13 

18 

64 

14 

96 

93 

Skim milk . . 

6 

May.. 

1-5 

47 

18 

61 

11 

9f) 

96 

Hydrochloric acid (case- 









in whey 

4.3 

do 

15 

50 

18 

64 

16 

5m 

07 

Rennet whey 

4 

do 

15 

35 

J8 

64 

9 

96 

98 

Sulphuric acid casein 










W'hey 

4 2 

do 1 

15 

32 

18 

61 


5)(i 

5)5> 

liactic acid casein whey. 

3.8 

^.*do■^.^... 

15 

36 

18 

64 

10 

\m 

116 

Whole milk 

8.3 

. . do 

14 

(i2 

IS 

75 

9 

96. 

117 

Buttermilk 

4 

.do. 

It 

61 

18 


19 

96 

124 

Sulphuric acid casein 










whey 

4 

November ... 

H 

47 

9 

70 

16 

9f} 

ion 

Rennet whey 

4 

May . . . 

1! 

17 

9 

70 

16 

5«; 

126 

Skim milk 

6 

November . 

14 

61 

9 

7(1 

14 

9fi 

127 

Hydrochloric acid case- 










in whey . 

4 

. ..do.. 

!4 

42 

9 

70 

11 

96 

12K 

Rennet whey ' 

4 1 

- ..do 

14 

57 

9 

70 

19 

9(t 

129 

Lactic acid casein w'hey. 

4 

.<lo 

14 

47 

9 

70 

16 

96 

132 

Skim milk 

6 

May..-. 

14 

50 

9 

70 

11 

9(5 

133 

Hydrochloric acid case- 









in whey - 

4 

...do 

11 

45 

9 

70 

15 

516 

134 

Sulphuric acid casein 










whey 

4 

do 

14 

48 

9 

70 

16 

5>6 

135 

Lactic acid casein wlicy. 

4 

.. ... 0 ....... 

14 

47 

1 ” 

70 

16 

Tab LI 

3 7 . — Average values 

obtained for riboflavi 

n content of dried-milk products in 


units per grain 
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SUMMARY 

A s(‘ries ol sj)j‘ay -dried milk products was prepared from a, butch of 
juilk ill November 1985, and a similar series was jirepared at the same 
])lace in May 193(). Eacli scries consisted of wliolc*, milk, skim milk, 
buttermilk, rennet whey, liydrocbloric acid casein wbey, sulphuric acitl 
casein whey, and lactic acid casein whey. Each series of samples was 
submitted to biological assay for the filtrate factor with chicks on a 
basal diet of heated natural foodsiulTs. Any jiossible differences 
between the November and the corresponding May samples were not 
large enough to be detected by the method of assay. The des(‘ending 
order of ])otency for the November series was as follows: Rennet 
whey, siilplmric acid casein whey, lactic a(*id casein whey, hydro- 
chloric acid caseiji whc'y and buttermilk, skim milk, whole milk. " The 
order w^as the same for th(‘ May series exc-e])t that butteTinilk was 
slightly superior to hydrochloric acid casein w hey. In rough ligures, 
(hied whey of vaiious types furnished from 3 to 0 units of filtrato factor 
pen* gram; dri(Ml buttermilk, 3 to 4 ; driiMl skim milk, ‘2 to 3; and dried 
whole milk, 1 to 2. 

Dried milk and dried wh(‘y are not concentrated sources of the 
filtrate factor, but it w as j)ossible to assay spray-dried milks and wdieys 
with fairly good agreement between duplicate assays. 

Milk i)roducts su])i)ly from two to five tinu's as much riboflavin as 
the filtrate factor in ten'ins of similarly computed chick units. Milk 
is valmible, therefore, in the chick ration as a source of riboflavin, since 
grains and grain by])roducts present an opposites situation — that is, 
th('y tend to be v(n*y poor sources of riboflavin and to supidy moderate 
amounts of the filtrate factor. Recent unpublished studies indicate 
that 1 chick unit corresponds to about 2.3 micrograms of synthetic 
d-riboflavin in terms of the methods employed in this investigation. 

No difference within the limits of accuracy of the biological assay 
method used was found between November and May samples of milk 
jmxlucts from the same locality. 

Buttermilk was distinctly richer than skim milk in riboflavin. 

Jn(onsistenci('s in the results made it impossible to say whether 
tht‘re were appreciable differences in the riboflavin content of whey 
samples prepared by different methods from the same batch of milk. 
As table 7 shows, fairly consist(*nt n^sults were obtained in repeated 
assays of skim milk, whole milk, and buttermilk; but the results wdth 
the various w h(‘y samj)]es w*ere irregular. At prt^sent the discrepancies 
in the whey assays cannot be explained. Other materials, such as 
alfalfa meal, have given a fair degree of reproducilulity in repeated 
assays. 
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RELATION OF SOIL TEMPERATURE TO CHLOROSIS OF 

GARDENIA 1 


By Linus H. Jones 

Assistant research 'professor of hotany^ Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 

Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Normal leaves of gardenia are glossy and dark green in color. 
Immature leaves may be a lighter green, but they are glossy and quite 
green even as they open from the bud. During the winters of 1934-35 
and 1935-36 a chlorotic condition of the leaves of gardenia growing 
under glass caused serious concern to Massachusetts growers. The 
malady in its early stages is characterized by a gradual decrease of 
green in the interveinal areas of the leaves. This decrease of green 
continues until a straw-yellow color has developed. The vein areas 
are the last to lose the green color. This type of chlorosis is first 
noted near the tips of shoots, i. e., newly developed and rapidly 
growing branches, and is followed by a similar chlorotic development 
in the leaves of the longer terminal branches. In later stages growth 
slow^s down and now leaves, as they appear, are relatively stnall and lack 
green color. Frequently, brown areas develop at the tip of the leaf 
and also in the margin. 

(/hlorosis is the visible effect of some cause, but it is by no means a 
criterion to establish a definite cause. Among the causes suggested 
for the chlorosis in question were the following: Deficiency in iron; 
soil reaction; unbalanced fertilizer ration; high concentration of 
calcium and sodium ions; nitrogen deficiency; lack of light; and 
mosaic diseases. A careful study of the environment and treatment 
of plants, some healthy and some chlorotic, indicated that none of these 
factors was involved. However, there did develop some evidence 
that a temperature factor was involved. Further investigation re- 
vealed that this temperature factor was localized in the soil. 

METHODS 

A preliminary test of the theory that soil temperature w^as the con- 
trollable factor in the cldorosis of gardenia w^as made by placing 
chlorotic potted gardenia ^ }3lants on a shelf over steam pipes. Check 
plants, not quite so chlorotic, were kept on a bench that did not have 
bottom heat. The test was started February 14 and was continued 
for 22 days. Records of air temperature about the two sets of plants 
showed the air temperature to be substantially the same. Soil- 
temperature records were taken daily at 9 a. m. 

At about the twelfth day, the plants over the steam pipes showed a 
noticeable change in the tip leaves. The yellow color was disappear- 
ing as the healthy green color returned. These were young leaves and 

‘ Received for publication February 11, 1938; Issued November 1938. Published as Contribution No. 301 
of the Massachusetts ARricultural ExfHjriment Station. 

^ Oardeiiia reitchii was used in all the tests reported. 
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they dovelopod well to their normal size. Leaves below the tip loaves 
were too old to expand to normal size, but they did regain their normal 
green color, which started from the base of tin* midrib and slowly 
expanded outwardly from the midrib. Tn general, th(' return of the. 
green color was from the top of the ])lant downward and from the 
base of the letif outward. 

The check plants, less chloroth*. at the start of the test, became 
exceedingly chlorotic. The newer leaves lacked green color as they 
unfolded and they develo])e(l to only a small fi'action of their normal 
size. The record of the soil temperatures, shown in table 1, indicates 
the wide difference in this factor during the duration of tlie test. 


'i'ABi.K I - Soil temperature records of, and the. temperature difference between, 
plants on benches with and without bottom heat 


Duto 

Uotlom 

llPAt 

WMtbout 

bottom 

boat 

1 DilToronco 

Date 

Bottom 

boat 

■\Vitbont 

bottom 

boat 

Dillor- 

om*p 




^(\ 


‘>r. 


^C. 

Fob 1,'i 

23 

18 


Fob. 29 

2.") 

14 

11 

Fob. 10 

26 

17 

9 

Mar. 1- 

31 

17 

13 

14 

Fob. 17 

28 

23 

18 

J.'i 

10 

M ar. 2 

2.^ 

29 

12 

Fob IK 

K 


IS 

11 

Fob. 19 

22 

11 

11 

Mur. 4 

28 

17 

11 

Fob. 20 . . . 

Fob. 21 

22 

23 

10 

11 

12 

12 

Mm. 6 

Mar. 6 

20 i 

17 

13 

9 

9 

Fob. 22.. 

31 

17 

14 

Mar. 7... .. 

29 

19 

10 

Fob. 23 , . 

Fob. 24 

23 

24 

14 

14 

9 

10 





Muxiimun 

31 

20 

14 

Fob. 2r) 

30 

IS 

12 

Mluimutu ... 

21 

10 

.I 

Fob. 26 

30 

20 

10 





Fob. 27... 

27 

17 

10 

Avorago ... 

25. 8 

1 1 f). 5 

10. 3 

Fob. 28 

21 

13 

8 









1 . 



The recognition of soil tem])erature as a causal factor made it pos- 
sible to check conditions in a greenhouse where (dilorosis was well 
established. There were, however, plants or groups of plants that 
were healthy. Plants in containers near or over steam pipes had 
healthy dark-green leaves. Plants in benches, ex(*.ept at the ends of 
the house, were generally chlorotic. At one end of the hous(‘, steam 
entered the radiating system and at the other end, with extra piping 
and traps, steam was condensed and tlie water stored before being 
returned to the boiler. Soil-temperature readings in these healthy 
areas were markedly higher than those in the chlorotic, areas. The 
lowest soil temperature in this ])articular house was in a bench about 
which steam seldom passed. It was in this bench that chlorosis 
always appeared first and became most severe. 

The demonstration that this particular ty])e of chlorosis could be 
obviated by raising the soil temperature, and the fact that chlorosis 
was prevalent at all low^ soil ttunperatures and absent at high soil 
temperatures, clearly indicated that somewdiere wdthin a wide range 
of soil temperatures there w-^ould exist a narrow band of temperatures 
below' which chlorosis w'ould be induced and above which it would 
not appear. 

Experiments were, consequently, carried out in a constant soil- 
temperature apparatus where it is possible to obtain and maintain 
a w'ide or narrow range of soil temperatures (fig. 1). Tlie experiments 

8 Fuller, James E., and Jones, Linus II, the influence ok temperature on the nitrate content 
OK SOIL IN the presence OF DECOMPOSING CELLULOSE. Soil Scl. .34; 337-350, illUS. 1932. 
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were definitely pluiined not only to study the ellect of soil temperatun^ 
jis the days grew shorter, but also to make a similar study as the 
daylight period lengthened. It was further planned that t he Jnfinence 



Figure 1. — Constant soil-tern perature apparatus in which gardenias were exposed 
to a range of soil temperatures. 


by the light factor in the apparatus must be overcome by inducing 
cldorosis by soil temperature at any and all available locations in the 
apparatus. The influence of previous exposure of the plant roots to 
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soil temperature was considered by establishing the plants at known 
soil temperatures before they were subjected to different soil tem- 
peratures. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


KXPERIMENT 1, MARCH 25 JUNE JG 

Hard plants from 3K-inch pots uxre shifted to galvanized -iron 
containers. There were two plants in each container and four con- 
tainers at each temperature in the apparatus. The range of tempera- 
tures was from 8° to 32° C., the increment of increase being at 2° 
steps. The air temperature was maintained at about 21° by a ther- 
mostat control. However, for 14 days before the temperature adjust- 
ment was made, all plants were allowed to establish themselves at a 
soil temperature of 24°. The soil used was 4 parts good compost soil 
and 1 part peat. 

Effect of Sou. Temperature on the Plant 

The first effect of soil temperature was noted at the two lower tem- 
peratures, 8° and 10° C. The plants wilted immediately as the tem- 
perature adjustment was attained. They recovered their turgidity 
at night, and maintained it in cloudy weather; but for 2 weeks they 
wilted in the sunshine, the tendency naturally decreasing as the period 
lengthened. Evidently root activity was deiiressed by the low tem- 
perature, and the roots could not absorb enough water to replace that 
lost by transpiration in periods of sunshine. This type of wilting, due 
to a lowered root temperature, has also been noted by Arndt,^ who 
observed it in cotton plants grown in solution and in soil (ndtures. 

The second effect was also noted at the two lowest temperatures 
where there occurred a rapid senescence of the oldest loaves, i. c., 
those nearest the soil surface. These leaves had become orange in 
color within 10 days and either dropped or slowly turned to the bronze 
brown of a dead leaf while remaining attached to the plant. This 
effect always developed in succeeding experiments and at the same 
soil temperature of 10° C. or less. At soil temperatures of 12° and 
above, there was no sign of rapid senescence, although now and then a 
leaf did turn orange, a perfectly normal occurrence. Undoubtedly 
the low soil temperature was the causal agent and not the shock of 
transplanting. 

The third effect was the development of interveinal chlorosis. The 
transition from a healthy green to the early expression of yellow 
green in chlorosis was hardly noticeable, especially on bright days. 
It was best observed in cloudy weather. At the end of 40 days, it 
was apparent that interveinal chlorosis was present in all plants at 
soil temperatures of 18° C. and below. After 80 days there were a few 
leaves on plants at the soil temperature of 20° that showed interveinal 
chlorosis, but it was very shght. All chlorotic leaves at 18° and below 
became rnore chlorotic as the test progressed, and the degree of yellow- 
ing was directly associated with each drop in soil temperature. 

Chemical Analysts of Plant Parts 


The leaves and terminal twigs of healthy and chlorotic plants were 
harvested at the end of 83 days, dried for 48 hours at a temperature of 


* Arndt, Charles II. water absorption in the cotton plant as 
TEMPERATURES. Plant Physiol. 12: 703-720. 1937. 
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73° C., and chemically analyzed, with the object of determining 
whether an essential element was lacking. The results of the analysis 
are shown in table 2.® 

Table 2. — Chemical analysis of leaves and twigs from healthy and chlorotic^ 

gardenia plants •. i 


Constituent 

Leaves 

Terminal twip.s 

Chlorotic; 
20® C. and 
lower 

Ilealthy; 
24® 0. and 
higher 

20° C. and 
lower 

2-4° C. and 
higher 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Ash 

8.82 

6 . 93 

8. 69 

8. 86 

Organic* matter 

91. 18 

93. 07 

91.31 

01 14 


100.00 

100. 00 

100.00 

100.00 

Phosphoric acid (I’sOs) 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.99 

Nitrogen 

3. 36 

2.84 

2. 81 

2.33 

Chlorine (as chiorides) 

.16 

.16 

.10 

.10 

Sulphuric acid (SO 3 ) as sulphates 


.27 

.27 

.27 

Potassium oxide (K 2 O) 

2. 50 

1.60 

1.47 

1.73 

Sodium oxide (NajO) 

.08 

.43 

.M 

.44 

Iron and aluminum oxide-s (F 02 O 3 . AlaOs) 

.09 

.11 

.09 

.09 

(\Ucium oxide (CaO) 

1.14 

l.Oti 

2. S7 

2.37 

Magnesium oxide (MgO) 

.61 

.60 

* .78 

. 75 

Manganese (Mn) 

.008 

. (mm; 

.005 

.0024 

Insoluble matter 

.20 

.47 

.13 

. 19 


There do not appear in the tabulation of the chemical analysis 
sufficient differences to warrant the interpretation that an essential 
clement is lacking in the chlorotic plants. As a matter of fact, some 
of the elements are more concentrated in the chlorotic plants, a con- 
dition commonly found in diseased or unhealthy plants. While it is 
possible that at the lower soil temperatures, absorption from the soil 
by the plant or translocation within the plant may have been de- 
pressed, the fact remains that the plants were returned to a normal 
development by simply raising the soil temperature, which indicated 
Vlie presence, in adequate quantity, of the necessary chemical con- 
stituents. 

Effect of Soil Tempeiiature on Size of Leaf 

111 due time it was evident that the effect of soil temperature ex- 
pressed itself not only in the degree of chlorosis, but also in the degree 
of growth and size of leaf. It is of particular interest to note that the 
size of the leaf was not at all influenced by the air temperature, which 
was maintained fairly constant the entire length of the aiiparatus 
while the soil temperature was the variable. This variable of soil 
temperature was related to leaf size as measured by length of leaves. 

With the limited number of plants it was possible to choose for 
measurement 10 leaves at each temperature. These leaves were all 
developed and matured after the experiment was started. The 
measurements were made 50 days after the temperatures were alteretl. 
The averages of the measurements at each soil temperature were taken 
and graphed as shown in figure 2. These measurements show that 
the length of the leaf was increased by a rise in soil temperature. No 
measurable growth took place at the lowest teiimerature, 8° C., al- 
though the plant attempted to form new leaves. These soon withered 

< This analysis was made by Frof. H. D. Haskins of the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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and died in the early effort of expanding. Figure 2 shows a dost', 
correlation between size of leaf and chlorosis, indicating that the root 
medium must supply not only mineral nutrients and water for tin* 
plant, but also a temperature environment at which the above-ground 
portions may carry on their normal functions. In figure 2 the leaves 
at soil temperature 22° arc blocked off* from both chlorotic and healthy 
areas because, though their length was that of healthy leaves, there 
were slight traces of chlorosis. 

KXCEHIMKNT 2, SECTEMUEK 22 MAY 24 

Experiment 2 was planned in two parts: Part 1, to repeat exi)eri- 
ment 1 as the days were growing shorter (the days were growing 
longer in experiment 1 ) ; part 2, to shift the temperatures at a suitable 
time to determine whether the ])osition of the plants in the apparatus 



was in any way connected with the physiological disturbances as 
noted in the first ex])eriment. 

The same soil temperatun's were used except the one at 8° C., wiiich 
in experiment 1 proved too low for growth. The plants used in this 
experiment were in a soft condition, vigorous and rajudly growing, 
in o-inch clay i)ots. They were properly acclimated in the apparatus 
and the range of soil teTn])eratures adjusted. 

The develoi)ment of chlorosis was first evident, after 27 days, in 
the plants at the low’^est soil temperatime, 10° C. At the end of 60 
days there w^as the same general distribution of chlorosis as in experi- 
ment 1. All new loaves at soil temperatures of 10° and 12° were 
pale yellow. At 14°, 16°, and 18° the chlorosis was characterized bv 
yellowing, which was less at each rise in soil temperature. 
All plants at 22 and above were a normal healthy green, but at 20° 
the same uncertain point as in experiment 1, the color of the foliage 
was normal except on newly formed basal shoots. Such shoots 
emerge cither froin below the soil line or just above it. It is possible 
that the shoots themselves had not developed sufficient tissue to 
insulate them from the effects of a cool temperature emanating from 
the soil. Chroboczek has demonstrated that lowered temperatures 
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about the base of a growing point alter the physiological function of 
the resulting growth. 

Twelve weeks (September 22-December 15) after experiment 2 
was started and when no further chlorotic effects could be expected, 
the temperatures, not the plants, were shifted to make sure that the 
jiosition of the plants in the apparatus was not the determining factor 
of chlorosis. The plan of the shift and the condition of the plants at 
the time of shift and at the end of the experiment are shown in figure 3 . 

The only immediate effect observed from this sudden shift in tem- 
perature of the soil was the wilting, at soil temperatures of 10° and 
14° C., of the plants which a few^ hours previously were at soil tem- 
peratures of 32° and 28°, respectively. Wilting occurred for a few 
days, but the plants eventually recovered their turgidity. 


DiSTHlUtiTlON OK TEMl'KKATCttKS IN AI'I’AKATUS 




(WKST) 



(NORTH) 

(EAST) 





10° r. 

12° (\ 

14° C. 

10° C. 18° C. 20° C. 

22 °C. 

24° C. 20° C. 

28° C. 

30° C. 

32° 0. 


( Condition at fiid 
of 12 woc'ks 



Chlorotic 






G rocn 



1 

Plants utKjhaiigcd; toiriporaturc's shift'd. 









Is 


:12° C. 

12° C. 

28° C. 

16° C. 

24° C. 

22° C. 

20° C. 

18° C. 

20° C. 

14° C. 

30° cj 

1 

10° C. 


CoTu^ition at ond 
of s»'Cond 12 
W(‘(*ks 

Green 

Chlorotic 
( very; 

Green 

Chlorotic 

(very) 

Green 

c: 

i 

o 

i Light 

1 green 

Chlorotic 

(medium; 

Green 

Chlorotic 

(medium) 

Green 

Dark 

green 



Fkhjke 3. — Diagram to illustrate the effect of soil temperature on chlorosis of 
gardenia plants regardless of their position in the soil-temperature apparatus. 


The ])lants wdiich had been subjected to low^ temperatures for 12 
weeks (soil temperatures of 10° and 14° C.) were very chlorotic. 
After they were subjected to higher temperatures (soil temperatures 
of 32° and 28°), they began to show signs of a, return to green color 
at the thirteenth day. At the end of 56 days, plants which had been 
green at fairly high soil temperatures (28° and 24°) showed intervoinal 
chlorosis at the changed temperatures of 14° and 18°. The new^ 
leaves of these plants were developing with a yellow color instead of 
the normal green. 

Chlorosis did not develop at the low^est soil temperature, 10° C. 
This exception by no means distorts the previous findings that a low 
soil temperature will induce chlorosis. This particular group of plants 
had been growing for 12 weeks at the very high soil temperature of 
32°. Under these conditions of excellent root and above-ground 
environments, the plants were enabled to take advantage of all syn- 
thetic processes more intensely than any other group of plants^in the 
experiment. Wlien the temperature of the soil was dropped to 10°, 
all vegetative growth ceased and the leaves (thcro^were no new leaves 
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produced after the drop in temperature), instead of becoming chlorotic, 
became a dark green. The immense supply of food material built up 
in the 12-week period of high soil temperature was not used in new 
growth after the temperature was dropped, but evidently was influ- 
ential in altering the vegetative habit of development to a reproduc- 
tive habit, for the plants produced a tremendous set of buds, prac- 
tically every terminal bud developing into a flower bud. There was 
an average of 34 flower buds per plant, and most of them developed 
into flowers. The low temperature did not create bud drop. The 
same alteration from a rapid vegetative growth to reproductive de- 
velopment occurred in the plants which had been growing 12 weeks 
at 28° and were dropped to 14°, although slight vegetative growth did 
take place and chlorosis appeared. To a much less extent, the 
development of flower buds was apparent in the plants originally at 
the soil temperature of 24° and dropped to 18°. There exists a 
definite consistency in the relation of high soil temperatures being 
dropped to fairly low soil temperatures and bud formation. Thus 
the plants grown at 32°, 28°, and 24° and dropped to 10°, 14°, and 
18° respectively (soil temperatures of 30° and 2(5° were not changed) 
all produced buds, the number of which was seemingly tied up with 
the severity of shock to the plant as measured in degrees of tempera- 
ture dropped. (As this study is confined to chlorosis, the subjects 
of bud set and bud drop, both little understood, will not be discussed 
further in this paper.) 

In general, the results in experiment 2 were similar to those in experi- 
ment 1. Tliey show that soil temperature is the major influence in 
inducing chlorosis or in causing its disappearance, regardless of time 
of year. By shifting the position of the temperatures in the apparatus, 
it was shown definitely that no experimental error due to a light or 
air environment factor had escaped attention. 

It is important to npte that those plants that had been at the highest 
soil temperatures in the first part of experiment 2 develo])ed chlorotic 
leaves but slowly when the temperature was dropped to a medium 
level in the second half of the experiment. The results from the 
second half of experiment 2, wliile following the trends of the first part, 
and also the trends of experiment 1, show a delay in developing a 
chlorotic response, winch clearly is related to the soil temperatures 
and length of time exposures to these soil temperatures before the 
temperature was dropped. This delay m the onset of chlorosis is also 
noted ill greenhouses, where it has been observed that newly set plants 
become chlorotic much earlier than plants that have been benched 
for a year. 

EXPERIMENT 3, JUNE IG NOVEMBER 1 

Since, in experiment 2, it was shown that the rate of onset of 
chlorosis was related to previous soil temperatures and length of 
exposure to them, it was planned that all sets of plants should be 
pown over a considerable period at the high soil temperature of 
32 C. before being subjected to the range of soil temperatures. 
Aoung plants from 2/^-inch pots, two in each container, were grown 
lor 90 days at this high soil temperature. Soil temperatures were then 
adjusted with the increment of increase at 3° instead of 2° in order 
to make more efficient use of the refrigerating system. However, 
this increase in the increment did not interfere seriously in making 
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comparisons of results in experiment 3 with results in cxperinients 
1 and 2. 

At the end of 30 days, chlorosis was most intense at the soil tem- 
perature of 13° and less intense at 10° C. No chlorosis was apparent 
at soil temperatures of 19° and above. At the end of 45 days, 
chlorosis had increased at soil temperatures of 13° and 16°, with a 
slight indication at 19° and a trace at 22°. 

Figure 1 shows the plants in the constant soil-temperature appara- 
tus, and figure 4 shows the chlorotic plant (13°), the healthy plant 
(32°), and the very dark-green plant (10°). As in experiment 2, the 
plants at the soil temperature of 10° C. developed no symptoms of 
chlorosis, but turned a darker green. 



Figure 4. — Chlorotic gardenia plant, 13® C. {B)\ lioalthy plant, 32® (C); dark- 
green, nongrowing plant, 10° (/I). 


In cxperimejit 3 a definite attempt was made to corelate the 
changes in leaf color with growth-vegetative activity. At the time 
the temperatures were adjusted to the desired range, india-ink mark- 
ings were placed upon plant stems at all soil temperatures. Enough 
of these markings were made so that 10 could be chosen as representing 
typical growth at each temperature. The measurements of increase 
ill length of stem were made at the 45-day period. The averages of 
these measurements are recorded in table 3, along with the color 
response as affected by soil temperature. It will be observed that 
there was no measurable growth at the lowest soil temperature, 10° C. 
Otherwise, there seems to exist a relation between increase of elonga- 
tion of stems and the lessening of chlorosis. Although a correlation 
may exist, and both are traceable to soil temperature as the causal 
agent, it is difficult to prove that chlorosis is due to a retardation of 
growth or vice versa. There was no growth at the soil temperature 
of 10°, neither was there any chlorosis. 
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Table 3. — Effect of soil temperature on distribution of chlorosis and rate of growth 
from September IS to October S7 


Soil tempera- 
ture (® 0.) 

Growth 

ICxtent of chlorosis 

10 ._ 

Centi- 

metns 

0 0 

Dark preen. 

13 

4.S 

Very chlorotic. 

10 1 

7.7 

Chlorotic. 

19 

JO. 6 

Slightly chlorolic. 


Soil tempera- 
ture (® C.) 

Growth 

Extent of chlorosis 

22 

Centi- 

meters 

11.6 

12.3 

13.9 

Trace of ohlorosi.*!. 
Green. 

Do. 

25 

32 



DISCUSSION 

Tlio fact that soil temperature not only induces and controls chloro- 
sis of gardenia, but also affects the above-ground parts in size of leaf, 
rate of growth, and alteration of the vegetative and reproductive 
phases, and even produces wilting when lowered to C\ or less, 
emphasizes an important factor for consideration in the science of 
ecology. While it is customary to consider the effects of temperature 
on the basis of air-temperature readings, and wiiile there is undoubt- 
edly a correlation of plant response with air temperature, nevertheless, 
as these experiments show% the correlation with soil tcinpei'aturc may 
be oven closer. 

In field and forest no particular control can be exercised on adjust- 
ments of soil temperature. However, it might prove profitable to 
study the various responses that are traceable to soil temperatures. 

Under greenhouse conditions, where some degree of control can be 
exercised, it becomes aj)parent that the practice of controlling air 
temperature may have some virtue, but it seems possible that plant 
response (!an be guided better by an exact consideration of soil tem- 
perature. While sunshine and clouds may alter the air temperature 
quickly, neither has an immediate effect on soil tempcu’ature, wdiich 
lags several hours in attaining its maximum and minimum in relation 
to the same extremes of air temperature. This lag is not consistent 
or easily predictable, sinc.e the amount of moisture in the soil is not a 
constant and may vary considerably from immediately after watering 
until the w^atering is repeated. The amount of water applied and its 
temperature are also factors which may lower the soil temperature 
only slightly in summer and early autumn, but will lower it consider- 
ably in midwinter and early spring. Heating the water to be applied 
is sometimes practiced, but no recommendations have heretofore 
been made that soil-temperature readings bo made in connection with 
watering or other greenhouse practices. Depth of soil is also import- 
ant and one would expect a slower alteration of soil temperature in 
ground bods than in raised benches. 

While the tests discussed in this paper have dealt with Gardenia 
reitchii, it has been observed that the varieties with larger leaves and 
larger flowers are considerably more susceptible to the influence of 
soil temperature on clilorosis. It has been observed also that plants 
benched in August develop chlorosis more quickly than those benched 
(he previous August. Ago and length of exposure to liigh summer 
(emperaturcs are factors which condition the gardenia plant to resist 
the early soil-temperature influence on inducing chlorosis. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The discovery that a high soil temperature would dissipate the 
chlorosis of Gardenia veitchii suggested the testing of the effects of 
soil temperature on this plant. The work was conducted in a con- 
stant soil-temperature apparatus capable of supplying a range of soil 
temperatures at any time of the year. The work was repeated suffi- 
ciently to warrant the following statements. 

Chlorosis was induced at a soil temperature of 18° C. and less, and 
developed more intensely directly as the soil temperature was lower. 

At soil temperatures of 20° and 22° C. there wejre traces of chlorosis, 
but it did not increase in intensity as tune went on. 

A chemical analysis of leaves and terminal twigs from healthy and 
chlorotic plants did not indicate a deficiency in nutrient elements. 
It did show, in the case of leaves, analytical results characteristic of 
unhealthy plants. 

Change in the length of the day did not affect the onset of chlorosis. 

The time required to induce chlorosis varied with the condition of 
the plants when the temiieratures were lowered. Hard plants growing 
at medium temperatures developed chlorosis more slowly than soft 
plants grown at high temperatures. 

The position of the plants in the constant soil-tenipeyature appa- 
ratus (daylight and possibly air-temperature factors) had no influence 
on the induction or dissipation of chlorosis. 

A sharp rise in soil temperature maintained for 13 days was suffi- 
cient to initiate the gradual return of a healthy green color. 

There was an inverse correlation between the rate of growth and the 
intensity of the develojuncnt of chlorosis. 

Soil temperature is a. factor affecting the size of the leaf, the length 
of the leaf increasing as the temperature is raised. 

At the lower soil temperatures, 8° and 10° C., the plants become 
chlorotic if they have been growing slowly. If they have been grow- 
ing rapidly at a high temperature, they do not become chlorotic when 
the temperature is lowered, but (leveloj) a very dark green color and 
(•.ease to grow at all. 

Plants growing at a fairly high soil temperature wilt when the 
temperature is dropped suddenly to 8° and 10° C., but eventually 
recover their turgidity. 

An effect of lowering the soil temperature to 10° C. or less is the 
rapid senescence of the oldest leaves. 

Plants that have been at a high soil temperature and are subjected 
to a low temperature grow little, but set buds. On the other hand, 
plants that have been at a low temperature and are subjc^cted to a 
high temperature grow vigorously, but set no buds. It is evident 
that soil temperature is a factor that may alter the physiological 
phases of vegetative and reproductive development. 
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RESISTANCE IN THE RED RASPBERRY TO THE MOSAIC 
VECTOR AMPHOROPHORA RUBI KALT.‘ 

By Glenn A. Huber, plard pathologisl, Western Washington Experiment Station 
and C. D. Schwartze, ansisiant horliculturist , Washmgion Agricultural Experi- 
merit Station and horticulturist Western Washington Experiment Station^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The presence of red raspberry mosaic ^ in Washington has boon 
discussed by Jones and Baur (5).^ This disease is gradually spreading 
to new localities, and is of major importance in western Washington 
because of the high susceptibility of the principal commercial variety, 
Cuthbert, to infection. 

Rankin (5), in New York, observed that certain red raspberry 
varieties, such as Herbert and Latham, escaped infection to a greater 
extent than others. Slate and Rankin (7) state that the reason for the 
slower spread in one variety than in another is not known but “reflects 
some varietal character in relation to aphid feeding that causes it to 
(‘scape infection even when apliids arrive on it from diseased plants.’^ 
Winter {8)^ in ^linnesota, found that the insect vectors of mosaic 
show^cd a decuded ])referen(‘e for certain varieties. He reported that 
the Herbert variety exhibited marked resistance to Amphorophora ruhi 
Kalt., whereas Latham and King w'ere susceptible. Field counts 
made in IVthdugaii by Bennett (/) show'ed high aphid populations on 
[.latham. King, 8t. Regis, and the wdld red raspberry, but smaller 
populations on Cuthbert. Cooley (^), in New York, observed a 
widely fluctuating population of ^*1. rnhl on cultivated raspberries, in 
contrast to the steady ])oj)ulation on most of the wild red raspberry 
stock:.. He states: “Tliis is no doubt a result of the fact that the 
wild i-ed ras[)berries are usually growing in prote(‘ted and shaded 
locations where the elfects of high wdnds, driving rains, and summer 
heat are soinewiiat abated.^’ 

Ft is gemmilly accepted that certain si)ecies of red raspberry aphids 
are the infective agents in mosaic transmission. In w^tern Wash- 
ington, Amphorophora rubij^ (J) is the most prevalent and widedy 
distributed of the raspberry aphids and has been shown repeatedly to 
transmit mosaic. Its active nature and abundance throughout the 
summer months in contrast to other species that are found occa- 
sionally indicate that it is the principal vector of mosaic in red rasp- 
berry varieties in this section. 

While studying im^saic symptoms and the spread of the disease on 
various rod raspberry varieties in experimental plots and commercial 

1 Recfivod lor publication March 19, 1938; issued November 1938. Published as Scientific Paper No. 387, 
College of A.griculture and Experiimmt Station, State College of Washington. A brief paper including a 
part of the data herein reported has been published (6). 

» The writers express their appreciation to A. J. Ilauson, entomologist, W’’estern W^ashington Experiment 
Station, for suggestions receivcid during the progress of the investigation. 

3 Reference is made in thi.s paper only to the virus disease known as “green” or “severe” red raspberry 
mosaic. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 632. 

s The writers are indebted to Dr. (I. F. Knowlton. associate entomologist, Utah Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, for the Identification of this species. 
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plantings, the writers observed Wxat Am2)horophoraruhi was more abun- 
dant on some varieties than on others and was absent froin the variety 
Lloyd George. This indication of resistance to -A. ruhi in the Lloyd 
George variety appeared to have special significance because of the 
superiority of this variety in breeding for fruit quality. Examination 
of young hybrids resulting from crossing Cuthbert, Lloyd George, 
and other named varieties revealed that some harbored large numbers 
of aphids, others small numbers, and a few none at all, suggesting 
that resistance to A. ruhi may be transmitted in hybridization. 

Following these preliminary observations, a more thorough investi- 
gation of aphid resistan(‘e in named varieties and hybrids was under- 
taken by means of both greenhouse experiments and field observa- 
tions, The results obtained from 1935 to 1937, inclusive, are pre- 
sented in this paper. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The named varieties of red raspberry {Euhus strigosus Michx.) 
used in greenhouse experiments were from the Western Washington 
Experiment Station experimental plantings, namely, the variety trial 
plots maintained for breeding purposes, an isolated plot for foreign 
introductions, and an isolated planting maintained for raspberry 
disease investigations. Field studies were made in the same plots and 
additional data were obtained from commercial plantings throughout 
the Puyallup Valley. All of the plots from which data were obtained 
had been established for a, sufficient length of time to insure aphid 
infestation. 

The investigation of aphid resistance in hybrid raspberries utilized 
materials previously developed in breeding for winter resistance. For 
greenhouse studies, young vigorous ^‘sucker^^ plants, obtained from 
each hybrid in the field, were transferred to 5-inch pots. In field 
studies with hybrids, observations were made in duplicate “increase’^ 
plots in which each hybrid selection was represented by 0 to 50 plants. 
These plantings had l)een established 2 or more years before the aphid 
counts were made. 

In the greenhouse, usually five plants of each variety or hybrid 
were tested. All plants were tested for aphid resistance either by 
placing a single potted plant in a voile cloth cage and infesting the cane- 
tips with aphids, or by confining the apliids to the tips of succulent 
canes in ventilated cellophane bags (fig. 1). The aphids, Amphoro- 
phora ruhi, used in the 1935 experiments were collected from station 
plots. Those used in 1936 and 1937 experiments were reared in the 
greenhouse on Cuthbert plants confined in voile clotli cages (fig. 2). 
The original colony was established from a single apterous stem mother. 
Transfers were made from one plant to another with small camePs- 
hair brushes. 

In the field, in order to obtain a comparative count of the aphid 
populations on varieties and hybrids, 10 canes of each, selected at 
random throughout the plantings, were examined. Because of varying 
lengths of canes and because the aphids were found more commonly 
on the upper leaves and tips of the canes, the upper 10 leaves, in 
addition to the unfolding leaves and cane tips, were examined and the 
aphids counted. 
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RESISTANCE IN VARIETIES 

GREENHOUSE EXPERIMENTS 

Preliminary observations on ml raspberry varieties in various 
plantings showed such marked differences in the number of aphids 
present that two experiments were conducted in the greeidiouse in 
1935 to determine the behavior of Amphorophora rvhi on several 
varieties under controlled conditions. 

In the first experiments, young succulent canes of 11 varieties were 
cut in the field, immediately phi(‘.ed in water, and taken to the green- 
house. Here they were transferred to Erlenmcyer flasks filled with 
water and so arranged that each flask contained one cane of each of two 
varieties. All possible varietal combinations wTre made. The canes 
in each flask were fastened together at the base and the leaves were 
allowed to intenningle. All aphids were removed from the canes and 
10 aphids, second and third instars, were ])Iaced on the tip leaves of 
each cane. The aphids were collected in the field from varieties diffei - 
ent those on which they were placed. The water in th(‘ flasks 
was (hanged twice daily, and the temperature in the greeidiouse was 
maintained at 70° to 75° F. 

After 7 days the aphids on each cane were counted. Each leaf was 
carefully removed wlien the count was made so as to distrub the ajihids 
as little as ])ossible, thus minimizing movement from one variety to 
aiiotlier during the ])rocess of counting. The results of the (experi- 
ment are given in table 1 . 

On the varieties Chief, Cuthbert, King, Latham, Marlboro, New- 
man, and Yiking the apliid population increased abundantly, while 
on Antwerp, Herbert, TJoyd George, and Newburgh it increased onjy 
slightly or not at all. Paired varieties of the former grou]) show in 
general a marked increase of Amphorojthoni rubl on l)oth, while in 
paired varieti('s oj the latter group there was t\ marked declirK' in 
nund)ers of aphids with one exception, the Newburgh-Herbert (‘oni- 
bination. When varieties of each group were paired the numbin’ of 
aphids increased on varieties of the former grou]) and decreased on 
those of the latter, with few exceptions. The exceptionally high counts 
on Marlboro in the Lloyd George-Marlboro x>air and on Newman in 
the Lloyd George-Newman pair suggests that the aphids moved from 
the Lloyd George to Marlboro and Newman. 


Table 1. — Popvlafion of Amphorophora rnhi on paired canes of red raspberry 
varieties * held in Erlenmexjer flasks in the greenhouse for 7 days 


Variety | 

Ant- 

werp 

1 

Chief 

i 

Cuth- 
1 bert 

Herbert 

King 

Latham 

Lloyd 

George' 

Marl- 

boro 

New- 

burgh 

New- 

man 

Chief 

87 

1 




1 















Cuthbert 

81) 

2 

58 1 

88 

















Herbert 

7 

4 

15 ! 

84 

1 

J20 















Kinp 

47 

5 

89 

20 

78 

48 

51 

9 













Latham 

60 

0 

61 

61 

24 

2 27 

11 

7 

15 

89 











Lloyd George 

0 

8 

8 j 

46 

1 j 

57 

0 

5 

2 

54 

3 

31 









Marlboro 

86 

7 

68 1 

86 

55 1 

1 21 

75 

12 

29 

29 

89 


101 

1 

0 

1 







Newburgh 

111 

0 

28 

41 

2 1 

57 

15 

20 

28 

78 

18 

25 

9 

42 





Newman 

, 97 

4 

86 ; 

99 

27 

42 

28 

7 

76 

88 

21 

74 

123 

0 

27 

140 

33 

21 

6 



Viking. 

1 17 

h 1 

54 j 

41 

19 

31 

ai 

7 

24 

22 

107 

15 

61 

0 

96 

63 

13 

61 

14 

t The figures In the column at the loft under each variety give the number of aphids on the variety listed 
ir the stub; the figures in column at the right give the number of aphids on the variety at the ton of the 
column. * 


JJUIUU. 

* Larvae of syrphJd fly prp.sent on the Cuthbert cane only. 
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The few aphids that remained on the TJoyd George e.anes were 
adults, indicating that reproduction had not occurred. The popula- 
tions on Antwerp were small, b\it the presence of first instars indi- 
cated that reproduction had taken place. The number of instars 
found on Herbert and Newburgh showed that rei)roduction had taken 
place to a slightly greater extent than on Antwerp. 

The behavior of Amphorophora rubi wlien (‘onfimHl to Antwerp, 
Iterbert, Lloyd (ieorge, and Newburgh indicated that these varieties 
possess a marked degree of resistance to this mosaic vector. 

In the second (^xperimeuit, young succulent ])otted ])lants of the 
same varieties used in the first experiment were ])laced in the open 
insectary under voile cloth cages, (^ach containing a single aphid-free 
plant. Twelve lulult aphids were ])laced on each plant. The aphid 
counts on the difTerent varieties after 7 days were as follows: Ant- 
werp, o; Chief, 77; Cuthbert, 74; Herbert, 42; King, 80; Latham, 88; 
Lloyd George, 0; Marlboro, 09; Newburgh, 23; Newman, 109; and 
Viking, 73. These data also indicated a, marked resistance in Ant- 
werp and IJoyd George, and a less mark(‘d resistance in Herbert and 
Newburgh, in contrast to the susceptibility of the other varieties. 

During the growing season of 1930, an ex])eriment was conducted 
in which a young vigorous plant of each of 15 varieties was placed 
in a cage by itself, and 10 aphids, second and tliird instars, were dis- 
tribute(l on the tip leavers of each plant. Chunts of the aphid popula- 
tions were made 10 days later. The residts showed more than 200 
aphids (adults and iiistars) on each of Cayuga, Chief, (hithbert, 
fhme. King, Latham, Marlboro, Newman, Preussen, Senecai, and 
\'iking. No aphids were found on Herbert, Llovd George, or New- 
burgh, and th(‘ ])()])ulation on Antwerj) was small. The experiment 
was repeated by placing 25 a])hids, second and third insta-rs, on a 
caged ])hint of each of these four varieties, (^ounts of aphids made 
14 days later were as follows: Antwei*]), 32; Herbert, 0; Lloyd George, 
0; and Newburgh, 21. 

Since no aphids were found on the Lloyd George in the final count 
in each of the preceding (»xperinients, a third test was conducted on 
this variety. Aphids were confined by means of ventilated cello- 
])hane bags to the tips of succulent canes on six potted Idoyd George 
])lants. A leaf harboring numerous aphids of all stages was placed 
on the tip of the cane' in eacli bag. Wlien examined 10 days later, the 
aphids in all bags were dead. 

During the growing season of 1937, the 15 varieties tested in 1936 
were retested. The results confirmed those obtained in 1936. The 
experiment also included 10 additional varieties. Amphorophora 
nibi failed to maintain its popidation on three of these, namely, 
Indian Summer, Pyiie Imperial, and Pyne Koyal. These three varie- 
ties were tested a second time, and again the aphids failed to maintain 
their populations. A])hids fed and re])roduction took place on the 
other seven varieties: Katherine, Laxton Bountiful, Laxton Renown, 
Marcy, Red Cross, Rote Riesen, and Taylor. Marcy showed some 
resistance in that the apliid population was low in comparison with 
that on the other varieties. 

Table 2 summarizes the results of experiments conducted in the 
greenhouse during 1936 and 1937 for apliid resistance in red raspberry 
varieties based on their relative susceptibility. 
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Table 2. — The reaction of varieties of red raspberry to Amphorophora ruhi under 
greenhouse conditions during 1936 and 1937 


Variety 

Suscep- 
tible > 

Partly 

re.sist- 

ant* 

Resist- 
ant 3 

Variety 

Suscep- 
tible 1 

rAw- 1 



(*) 


Marcy - 

' : 


r) 

(*) 

(*) 

Marlboro 

(•; 

1 




Newburgh 

(*) ! 




Newman 

(*) 

n 


Herbert 

(*) 


Preussen 

i 

Indian Summer 



Pyne ImiroriaL , . . . 

(*) 

.Tune 

(*) 

(*) 

n 

C) 

(*) 

(•) 


Pyne Royal 

1 1 ('*) 

Catherine 



Red Cross 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 


King 


Koto liiesen 


Lathnrn . 



Seneca 


Laxton Bountiful . 
Laxton Reiiowm,.. 
Lloyd George 



Tavlor.— 

1 



Viking 




(•) 




1 The asterisk (•) indicates that the number of apiiid.s was greater tl)an 20 times the original number 


ymvwi lue uiarii. 

* The asterlSK (*) indicates that the number of aphids was le.ss than 6 times the )riginal niirnbor placed on 
the plant. 

« Aphids failed to reproduce and maintain a population. 

FIELD OBSERVATIONS 

Aphid counts were made in the field plots, July 2, 1035, on the 11 
red raspberry varieties used in the first p^roenhouse experiment. The 
average number of aphids per cane was as follows: Antwerp, 11.5; 
Cliief, 129.9; Cuthbert, 57.0; Herbert, 11; King, 06.5; Latham, 90.7; 
Lloyd George, 0; Marlboro, 09.0; Newburgh, 13.1, Newman, 80.3; 
and Viking, 87. 

Aphid counts were made on the same varieties on several dates in 
1930, as shown in table 3. 

Table 3. — Range ^ and average number of Amphorophora rvbi on varieties of red rasp- 
berry in experimental plots, 1936 


Variety 

May 2.') 

.Tune 9 

.Tun 

'2r> 

July 7 

.Tul> 

25 

Aug 12 

Aijg. 2 k 

Range 

Average 

? 

bi. 

a 

se 

cn 

.Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

.Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

A verage 

Range 

Average 

Antwerp 

0-2 

0.8 

1-8 

0.8 

0-2 

0.2 

0-1 

0 1 

0 6 

1.8 

0-26 

4.9 

0-8 

2. 0 

Chief 

2-12 

19.4 

jM3 

21.7 

8-104 

42.7 

13-82 

39 . 4 

23-108 

41. 1 

16-64 

44. 9 

6-5.5 

22.4 

Cuthbert 

0 2 

..I 

0-7 

2.6 

0-16 

5.0 

0-11 

5). 0 

2 0 30 

10. s 

1-61 

16. 0 

0 29 

10.0 

Herbert 





0-3 

.3 

0-10 

1.4 

2 (Ml 

l.S 

0-6 

2.4 

0- 6 

9 

King... 





9-46 

2:t. 3 

0-32 

9 4 

0-29 

10. 9 

3 36 

19.5 

0-7 

2 7 

Latham 

0-2S 

13. 4 

1 33 

9.1 

2-27 

14.7 

6-28 

16.4 

2 4-49 

23. 1 

3 54 

21.9 

0 26 

6. 2 

Lloyd George . .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Marlboro 

0-8 

3.7 

0-18 

6. 1 

1-9 

4. 6 

4 21 

7.7 

4-12 

16.8 

1-13 

6. 1 

0-4 

1.7 

Nowdmrgh 





0-6 

2.0 

0-13 

4.7 

2 0-9 

1. 6 

1-8 

5. 1 

0-6 

1 8 

Newman 

3-13 

6.1 


16. 6 

4-17 

10. 1 

2-48 

14.7 

1-26 

12.5 

3-26 

10.9 

0-21 

.5.9 

Viking 

1-29 

8.9 

0-20 

6.8 

1 

0-39 

16. 0 

2 21 

12.7 

1 

3 83 

32. S 

1 

33.7 

1-63 

1.5. 8 


• The figures under range indicate the lowest and the liighest aphid counts on individual canes 

* Count made Julj’^ 23. 

No aphids were found feeding on the Lloyd George at any time dur- 
ing the season.® Populations were generally low on Antwerp, Herbert, 
and Newburgh. The highest population* was found on Chief. In 
general, the aphid population was greatest during the latter part of 
July and the fore part of August. According to the counts, aphids 
were not as numerous at any time during 1936 as in 1935. 

« An occasional winged individual was found on the Lloyd George, which probal)lv landed there acciden- 
tally while in flight. 
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Apliid counts ^ were made in commercial plantings of 36 different 
growers in the Puyallup Valley during July and early in August 1936. 
On the Cuthbert variety there was a great variation in aphid popula- 
tions in diflercnt plantings even though the counts were made on the 
same date. For instance, counts mode July 30 in one field showed an 
average of 36.7 aphids per cane, while in another field, located witliin 
a distance of one-half mile, there was an average of 4.1 aphids per cane. 
On Marlboro the aphid populations were small in the 12 jilan tings 
examined. An average of 4.4 aphids per cane was the heaviest 
infestation observed. Two Antwerp plantings were examined. One 
showed an average of two aphids per cane on July 8 and tlie other, 
examined July 28, showed none. On Lloyd CJeorge no aphids were 
observed in the six plantings examined. 

During the growing season of 1937, a systematic aphid count was 
made in the experimental plots on 25 varieties. They were examined 
at intervals of 2 weeks or oftener, beginning May 14 and continuing 
until August. 1 7. The results of the counts arc summarized in table 4. 


Table 4. — Relative resistance of red raspberry varieties to Amphoro'phora rubi in 
experimental plots during liiHT 


Antwerp 

Cayuga 

Cutbbort 

nerbort 

InUiau Sumnier-.. 

Juno 

Katherine 

King 

Latham 

Laxton liountifuL 
Laxton Renown... 
Laxton Reward. . 

Lloyd George 

Marcy 

Marlboro 

Newburgh 

Newman 

Preussen 

Tyne Imperial 

Pyno Royal 

(St. Regis) Rancre 


Red Cross 

Rote Riesen... 

Seneca 

Taylor 


Variety 


1'iincs 

examined 


23 

12 

21 

23 

10 


10 

17 


20 

11 

13 

20 

5 

5 

12 

Ti 

10 

12 

10 



. Partly 
resistant * 

Resistant ’ 

(*) 



---• ■ 











n 



r) 

f*)'" 







h 

n 



' ' n 

;■ 


... 


J I'he asterisk (*) indicates that the average number of aphids was more than 5 per cane on any 1 date. 
'i The asterisk (*) indicates that the average number of aphids was less than 5 per cane on any 1 date. 

3 Aphids absent. 


In the field counts on the 25 varieties shown in table 4, Aniphoro- 
phora, rubi was not found on 4 and only a few aphids were found on 5 
varieties. vSeldom were more than tliroe aphids found on any one 
cane of Antwerp at one time. Observations made in commercial 
plantings and experimental plots during 1935, 1936, and 1937 revealed 
that spread of mosaic was very slow in this variety, even in plantings 
where it was interplan ted in the same row with mosaic Cuthbert 
plants. One count on Herbert, made August 2, showed an average 
of 5.5 aphids per cane in one of the plots. With few exceptions, the 
aphid populations on this variety were small. At times, Newburgh 
was found quite susceptible ® to apliid infestation in the field even 
though greenhouse experiments and some field examinations indicated 

f Under a cooperative agreement with the State Department of Agriculture aphid counts were made by 
one of Its men while he was inspecting commercial fields for mosaic. 

« On one examination, August 10, an average of 34.6 aphids per cane were counted on Newburgh. 
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it to bo partly resistant. Newburgh is classified in table 4 as 
ceptible in order to comply with the method of classification used. 

RESISTANCE IN HYBRIDS 
greenhouse: EXPERIMENTS 

In 193(1, greenhouse experiments with hybrids were limited to 50 
selections from various crosses, including the resistant Lloyd George 
and several susceptible varieties. The results indicated that 6 of the 
hybrids were resistant to Amphorophora ruhi, 13 partly resistant, and 
31 susceptible. Of the hybrids in which resistance was indicated, one 
parent was the Lloyd George variety. A few hybrids between two 
susceptible parents wM're all susceptible. 

In 1937, the 50 hybrids previously tested w’crc retested, and in 
addition, all available inbred (selLpol limited) seedlings of Chief, Cuth- 
bert, Latliam, Lloyd George, and Newman were tested to obtain 
information as to the genetic constitution of these varieties in relation 
to apliid resistance. Fifty hybrids selected at random from crosses f)f 
Lloyd George and Chief also were tested. Crosses between these 
varieties were selected because of the marked a])hid resistance in the 
Lloyd George and the marked aphid susceptibility in the (3iief. 

\ summary of the results of the greenhouse experiments obtained in 
193f) and 1937 is presented in table 5. A])hid populations on the sus- 
ceptible seedlings ranged from 30 to more than 200 ])er cane ti]). In a 
few cases, the aphid counts on plants of this groii]) were less than 100, 
but in the majority of cas(*s the counts exceeded 200. The relatively 
low' counts on the jiartly resistant group contrasted shar])ly with the 
high aphid counts on the susceptible group. As the data of table 5 
iiuiicate, all inbred seedlings of the susceptible varieties. Chief, Cuth- 
l)(‘rt, Latham, and Newman showed definiU^ susceptibility to Am- 
phorophora rubi. Sixteen inbred seedlings of the resistant Lloyd 
George exhibited marked diflcrences in susceptibility, only four being 
completely resistant and two partly resistant. The results of the tests 
of hybrids show definitely that Lloyd George transmits resistance in 
hybridization with susceptible varieties. 


Table 5. — Summary of aphid-resistance studies with red raspberry seedlings in the 
greenhonse during 193f) and 1937 


Seedlings 

tested 

(number) 

Parent ago. 

SiiseoTUi- 
ble ' 

Partly re- 
sist ant ? 

Resistant * 

5.. _ _ , - 

6 , 

6.. . 

Chief, self-pollinated . . . __ .... 

Cuthbert, self-pollinated. . ... .. . 

Latham, self-pollinated .... ., , 1 

0 

6 




16 . _ 

17 

Lloyd Oeorge, .self-pollinatod-. 

Newman, self-j)ollinated ... . 

10 

17 

2 

4 

17 , 

Lloyd George, 'op©n-pollinate<l 

7 

2 

a 

2.') . . 

2.'i 

Chief X Lloyd Oeorgo 

Lloyd Oeorge X Chief . 

16 

IJ 

i 

s 

14 

n 

Cuthbert X Lloyd George ._ ! 

0 

3 


16 . 

Lloyd George X Cuthbert 

9 

4 

3 

1 

4 

Latham X Lloyd George . . . 


1 

4 

Lloyd George X Latham 

3 


1 

1. - 

1 

King X Lloyd George ... .. ! 

Llo.vd Georg© X King.. 


1 

1 


2 

2. - 

Antwerp X Lloyd Goorge. 

Cuthbert X Latham 

2 

2 



i_. 

Latham X Cuthbert . 

Cuthbert X Marlboro - . , 

2 

1 



1- 

Marlboro X Cuthbert 

1 




< Average ruinber of aphids more than 10 per can© tip. 

* Average number of aphids less tlmn 10 i>er can© tip. 

* Aphids all dead. 
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FIELD OBSERVATIONS 

Aphid counts were made in experimental plots only on those 
liybrids that had been selected for propagation because of superior 
fruit (juality. All of these hybrids were included in the greenhouse 
investigations. The results of the field observations were in close 
agreement with those of the greenhouse experiments. Hybrids that 
harbored numerous aphids in the field showed susceptibility to 
aphids in the greenhouse and those that showed complete resistance 
in the greenhouse were consistently free of aphids in the field plots. 
Hybrids showing partial resistance in the greenhouse harbored few 
or no aphids in the field. 

DISCUSSION 

This investigation was undertaken to determine the piacticability 
of attacking tlie red raspberry mosaic problem in western Washington 
by plant-breeding methods. Tn combating the mosaic disease, a 
variety that resists attack by mosaic vectors, and thereby escapes 
infection, will serve the same purpose as one that is resistant to the 
mosaic virus. The occurrence of resistance to Amphorophora rubl 
in important varieties such as Lloyd George therefore enhances their 
horticultural value. The fact that resistance is transmitted in 
hyliridization otTcrs a practical means of solving the mosaic problem 
in districts where A. rubl is the principal mosaic vector. 

Throughout the investigation, tlau’e was a consistent agreement 
between the results of field observations and the rt\sults of green- 
house ex])erinients. For example, the data in table 3, for field condi- 
tions, indicate the same relative susce])tibilitv (>f vaiieties as the data 
of tai)le 1, for greenhouse experiments. 

it would be difficult to obtain an accurate (‘omparison of varieties 
relative to a])hid resistance by field observations alone, because of 
diirercnces in aphid populations upon the same variety and rapid 
fluctuations caused by weather conditions. In comparison, green- 
house testing is more accurate because tlu' aphids maintain steady 
populations and have an opportunity for maximum reproduction. 
Small aphid populations under greenhouse conditions should, there- 
fore, be more significant than small populations under field condi- 
tions. On the other hand, greenhouse conditions may magnify the 
susceptibility of some varieties and hybrids that are relatively 
resistant under field conditions. The observation of the host-vector 
relationship in the field, therefore, is important as a supplement to 
greenhouse experiments. 

The classification of varieties and hybrids into susceptible, partly 
resistant, and resistant groups is convenient for purposes of comparison 
but may not fully exjiress the relative resistance of varieties except 
for those that are completely resistant. In the partly resistant group, 
Newburgh occasionally harbored larger numbers of Amphorophora 
rubi (footnote 8) than Herbert and Antwerp under similar conditions. 
Jdkewise, in the susceptible group, some varieties appeared to be more 
satisfactory than others as hosts for A. rubi. This suggests tliat a 
more detailed study of susceptibility might either indicate a more 
accurate grouping or eliminate grouping and show a gradation from 
complete resistance to high susceptibility. The experiments with 
hybrids do not clarify the situation. Aphid counts on 25 hybrids of 
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the cross Lloyd George X Chief (table 5) indicated only two classes. 
In other crosses, a wider variation in aphid populations was observed. 

The results obtained in testing varieties and seedlings show that a 
variety may be completely resistant to Amphorophora rubi without 
being homozygous for resistance. Lloyd George is heterozygous 
because it transmits resistance to only a portion of its inbred and 
hybrid seedlings. 

Although the number of seedlings tested was relatively small, it 
appears reasonably certain that Chief, Cuthbert, Latham, and New- 
man are homozygous for susceptibility. It remains to bo determined 
whether any existing varieties are homozygous for resistance 
and whetlier homozygous resistant hybrids can be produced by 
hybridization. 

SUMMARY 

An investigation was undertaken during 1935, 1936, and 1937, to 
determine the resistance of named varieties and hybrids of red rasp- 
berry to the mosaic vector Amphorophora rubi Kalt. The study 
revealed that varieties of red raspberry possess various degrees of 
resistance to A. rubi in western Washington. 

In the greenhouse A. rubi failed to reproduce and maintain its popu- 
lation on the varieties Indian Summer, Lloyd George, l^yne Imperial, 
and Pyne Royal. Reproduction was slow and the population re- 
mained small on the varieties Antwerp, Herbert, Marcy, and New- 
burgh. Aphids fed and reproduced abundantly on *19 varieties; 
namely, Cayuga, Chief, Cuthbert, June, Katherine, King, Latham, 
Laxton Bountiful, Laxton Renown, Laxton Reward, Marlboro, Now- 
man, Preussen, Ranere (St. Regis), Red Cross, Rote Riesen, Seneca, 
Taylor, and Viking. 

In experimental plots and commercial plantings A. rvbi was found 
not to feed on those varieties that showed resistance to the aphid in 
the greenhouse. Populations were small on those showing partial 
resistance and comparatively large on the susceptible varieties. 

Greenhouse experiments and field observations with red raspberry 
seedlings showed resistance to A. rubi to be inherited and transmitted 
when a resistant variety was crossed with a susce])tible one. The 
variety Lloyd George was found to be heterozygous for resistance. 

Greenhouse testing is a convenient and rapid method for determining 
the relative resistance of varieties and hybrids of red raspberry to 
A. rubi. 
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THE CAROTENE CONTENT OF MARKET HAYS AND 
CORN SILAGE' 

By Herbert (1. Wiseman, assislanl chemist^ Edward A. Kane, assistant chemist, 
JjEO a. Shinn, assistant chemist, and C. A. Cary, senior chemist. Division of 
Nutrition and Physiology, Jiurean of Dairy Industry, (inited States Department 
of Agriculture 2 

INTRODUCTION 

The importance of vitamin A in cattle rations has been recognized 
for several years; and as more definite knowledf^e has accumulated 
regarding the (juantity of vitamin A re(|uired by dairy cattle, more 
exact information about the vitamin A potency of farm feeds has 
become desirable and usalile in feeding these animals. Although a 
number of conditions besides the qujintity of vitamin A or its pre- 
cursors may affect the vitamin A potency of a feed, the determination 
of the quantity of its ])recursors in feeds of ])Iant origin is, at the pres- 
ent time, by far the best available nuaisure of their vitajnin A value. 

In connection with tlie work done in the laboratory of the Division 
of Nutrition and Physiology at Beltsville, Md., to determine the 
vitamin A reciuirenients of cattl(‘, all the market hays that have been 
fed and many samples of the corn silag(‘ fed, have been analyzed for 
carotene. In addition, tlie hays have been graded by representatives 
of the Division of Hay, Feed, and Seed of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

There have thus been collected considerable data on the carotene 
content of the various market grades of hay - particularly of alfalfa 
and timothy liays — and the relation betwecui certain physical char- 
acteristics of these hays and their carotene contiuit, which might be of 
use in determining to what extent hays of suitable vitamin A iiotency 
may be selected by ordinary inspection or grading. 

In analyzing the samples of corn silage, it was early noted that corn 
silages differ greatly in their vitamin A value and that while some are a 
rich source of vitamin A others contain too little to be used as the 
jirincipal source of vitamin A in cattle rations. Work was therefore 
done to determine some of the conditions that influence the vitamin A 
value of corn silage. 

The routine analytical methods that have been used in the Beltsville 
laboratory, and also in other laboratories, for the determination of 
carotene in cattle feeds have depended upon some modification of the 
well-known Willstiitter and StoU procedure for separating chlorophyll 
and xanthophyll from carotene. More information is needed regard- 
ing the accuracy of these methods when applied to hays and silages, 

• Received for publication March 17. 1938; issued November 1938. 

» The writers are indebted to J, T. Scanlon and Mrs. A. P. Bradshaw of the Color and Farm Waste Lab- 
oratory of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for assistance during several 
years in the use of the sijecirophotometor in their laboratory; to K. R. Oibson of the Division of Colorimetry 
and Spectrophotometry of the National Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce, for advice 
on a number of occasions, for the u.se of standardized glasses, and for the readings made in his laboratory 
in connection with some of the siiectral absorption curves; and to W. A. Wheeler, chief, and members of his 
staff — especially C. F. Welsh and W. H. Uosterroan of the Division of Hay, Feed, and Seed, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. IT. S. Department of Agriculture for the grading of the hays used in this work. 
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and possibly also when they arc used in analyzing the freshly cut 
green plant. Considerable w’ork has also been done in various labora- 
tories by using modifications of the Willstatter and Stoll procedure to 
separate the cholorophyll and xanthophyll from the carotene, and it 
seemed desirable to know to what extent the results from these differ- 
ent laboratories are actually (comparable. 

in this paper, the writers (1) describe the procedure used at present 
in the Beltsville laboratory to determine the carotene content of cattle 
feeds; (2) (consider the results they have obtained on the accuracy of 
tliis procedure and the comparability of siuch methods when applied to 
hays and corn silage; and (3) present the data they have obtained on 
the carotene content of market hays and corn silage, together with a 
consideration of the practical usefuiness of these results in feeding dairy 
cattle. These topics are taken up practically in the order mentioned ; 
but, before proceeding with this outline, tlie writers discuss briefly 
some of the more closely related investigations that have led up to 
some phases of the work ?*eported on in this paper. No attempt is 
made, however, to review all the literature on the vitamirj A value of 
roughages, miuch of whicdi is doubtless familiar to most workers who 
are interested in the subject. 

REVIEW OF PREVIOUS, RELATED INVESTIGATIONS 

It has been 30 years since work was begun in Wisconsin on ciittle 
that were observ(Ml to be suffering from symptoms that are now known 
to result {to, 25);' in part at least, from a deficiency of vitamin A in 
the ration. This factor had not been distinguishc'd as a separate 
dietary essential; and a long period intervenecd before cod-liver oil was 
found to ameliorate these symptoms in cattle {10), and before it was 
shown that for the normal nutrition of calves the diet must contain 
some source of vitamin A (/.{)• Jt ^ ^mw well known {2, 3, 11, 27, 28, 
29) that vitamin A or its precursors may be so deficient in ordinary 
cattle rations as to lead to disaster in reproduction, to difficulty in 
rearing the young, or to a deficiency of vitamin A in the milk. Also, 
several laboratories {9, 29, 32) have reported work on the (jiiantity of 
vitamin A required by cattle to bring about certain physiological 
responses. 

Fcunierly, alfalfa hay was generally regarded as an excellent sour(;e 
of vitamin A; but Meigs and Converse {27, 28, 29) found that the 
failure in reproduction — as well as the deficiency of vitamin A in the 
milk which tluw observed when the cx)ws were fed a poor quality of 
alfalfa hay continuously as the main source of vitamin A, was due 
to the low vitamin A value of the ration they were feeding. They 
also eiu’ountered similar results when the poorer grades of timothy 
hay were similarly f(d. 

Previous WM)rk in the Beltsville laboratory {12) with rats had shown 
that the carotene in alfalfa hay accounts completely for its vitamin A 
poteiu'v. Under suitable conditions, all the known precursors of 
vitamin A in plant materials occur in the carotene fraction, when 
analytical methods based on the Willstatter and Stoll procedure are 
used for the separation of the plant pigments. So little of these 
precursors of vitamin A exist in the grains used in dairy rations that, 
even with a liberal amount of yellow corn in the ration, a cow usually 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 667. 
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must depend on the roughages in the ration for well over 90 percent 
of her vitamin A requirements. 

Beta-carotene is by far the moat important j)recursor of vitamin A in 
hays and corn silage. It appears to be practically the only one in 
alfalfa (41) and the grasses (/5, 22, SI). Little is known regarding 
the relative quantities of this pigment that cattle assimilate from 
various plant sources and dietary mixtures. Evidence has been 
])resented to show that soybeans, for instance, may possibly affect the 
utilization of carotene in the ration, at least insofai- as the effect of 
this])igment upon the vitamin A content of butter is concerned (13). 
Nevertheless, it appears that the quantity of beta-carotene in hays 
and corn silage is by far the best available measure of the relative 
value of these feeds as a source of vitamin A. 

The other known precursors of vitamin A in plant materials are 
much less efficiently utilized than heta-carotene (e), 21); and the 
amounts in which tiiey occur in most cattle feeds are relatively negli- 
gible. The carrot is a notable exception, the carotene from its root 
being a mixture of about 10 to 20 percent of alpha-carotene, traces 
of gamma-carotene, and SO to 90 percent of beta-c,aroten(‘. (//7, 22 , .{/), 
.\lthough cryptoxanthine is said to account for most of tbe vitamin A 
potency of the yellow corn kernel, the proportion of the vitamin A 
in cattle rations that is (bie t.o this pigment is (piite small. The pro- 
f)ortion of the vitamin A f)otency of corn silag(‘ that, is due to the 
crvptoxanthine in the corn kernel is also negligible. 

The accuracy of the determination of the vitamin A potency of 
alfalfa or timothy hay or of corn silage depends, therefore, upon the 
accuracy with which the (piantity of beta -carotene in these feeds can 
be estimated. In most of the analyses at hand, it has ])een assumed 
not only that ])ractically all of this ])igment in these feeds occurs in 
the final carotene fraction that is used to estimate it either colori- 
metrically or spectrophotometrically, but also that- no otlu‘r f)igment 
that would affect these measurements is present in tliis carotene 
fraction. This latter assumption may be very nearly true for such 
freshly cut, green plant materials as the grasses and alfalfa (ft*'); 
but carotene fractions from a sample of alfalfa hay that were tested 
biologically for vitamin A potency in the Beltsville laboratory wer<‘. 
found to be somewhat less active than the amounts of beta-carotene 
estimated on the basis of this assumption to be j)resent in them. 
The difference in the growth of the rats used in this experiment, 
however, amounted to only about 20 percent (12). 

Further, it is known that in plants cut for hay, there is a very rapid 
destruction of the carotene during the curing process (SO, 37), and that 
this destruction continues, although at a somewhat slower i)acc, 
during subsequent storage (8, 48). Intermediate colored decomposi- 
tion products are known to be formed in the oxidation of caroUmc 
(18, 26); and, according to Kuhn and Brockmann (18), not all of such 
products are readily removed from the carotenes by methods of 
analysis based on the Wills tatter and Stoll procedure for the removal 
of the chlorophylls and xanthophylls. One might therefore suspect 
the presence of such pigmented impurities in the hays even if they 
did not occur in the freshly cut plant materials. 

It is further known that the carotenes to some extent, but more 
especially the xanthophylls, are attacked by acids. Kuhn (18) and 
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his collaborators found that the xaiithophylls thus yield colored de- 
composition products that may also contaminate carotene fractions 
prepared by the Willstatter and Stoll procedure {18^ 23). It seems, 
therefore, that the possibility of the occurrence of such xaiithophyll 
decomposition products in the carotene fractions, especially from the 
silages, should also be considered. 

Several biologically active oxidation products of carotene have been 
prepared (4, 20)] but the only naturally occurring products of 

tliis sort that have been tested biologically for vitamin A activity, 
ai)i)arently, are those that have been tested in the Bcltsville labora- 
toiy, and tliese have been found to be inactive. 

Kuhn and Brockmann {18) describe adsorption methods for the 
sej)a ration of carotene from its colored oxidation products and from 
tlic products formed from xanthophyll by the action of acids. No 
evidence is presented by these workers, however, to show that the 
carotene itself may not be altered in the procedure. 

ANALYTICAL PROCEDURE FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
CAROTENE IN FARM FEEDS 

|)KS(!KIF'TION OP ROUTINE ANAIA'TICAI. METHODS 

'Pwo analytical methods (A and B) have been used for tlie rouline 
determination of carotene in the work reported in this paper. Tliey 
differ only in the way the samples of feed wen* ground and (lie caro- 
tene extracted from them. Method B is descritx'd here as it is used 
in analyzing hays and such succulent materials as the silages and tln^ 
freshly cut i)lant. Both methods A and B, like inost methods in 
practical use, depend upon a- modification of the Willstatter and Stoll 
procedure for separating the carotene from the other plant pigments. 

Method A 

Method A is usable with materials that may be ground readily and 
(H)mpletely in a Wiley mill. It is particularly useful with hays. 
With baled hays the bales are bored repeatedly with a 2-inch drill. 
The drillings are ground through the medium sieve (1-mm holes) and 
then through the fin(>st sieve (0.5-mm holes) in a Wiley mill. Aliipiot 
samples are taken for analysis. Absolute ethanol, 15 ml for a, ti-g 
sample, is added; and, after standing 1 liour or more (overnight), the 
mixtures arc extracted six times or more by shaking for 1 5 minutes 
with low-boiling (30° to 00° C.) petroleum ether (20-ml portions for a 
()-g sample). A sintered glass funnel is used in removing the extract. 
The combined extract is concentrated in vacuo to 75 to 100 ml; 20 ml 
of water is added ; and after the solution is shaken and mixed by swirl- 
ing gently, the alcohol-water layer is discarded. The chlorophyll and 
about 95 percent of the xantho])liyll are removed from the carotene by 
two treatments of tlie ligroin fraction with a saturated potassium hy- 
droxide-methanol (10 ml each time) solution. The mixture is shaken 
15 minutes during each treatment; the alcoholic layer is then diluted 
with 1 ml of water, the shaking continued for 2 to 5 minutes more, 
and the diluted alcoholic potash layer is discarded. The petroleum 
ether fraction is then washed free of xanthophyll by shaking it for 2 
minutes r^eatedly with 25-ml portions of methanol, 92 percent by 
volume. The methanol used in the final washing should be colorless* 
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The carotene fraction is then concentrated in vacuo and brouglit to 
volume with a 1 : 1 mixture of ethanol and higher boiling (about 90° C.) 
petroleum ether. The ethanol retards the oxidation of the carotene. 

Method B 

Method B is suitable for the determination of carotene in all sorts of 
material; but it has been found especially useful with dry materials 
that ai’e difiicult to grind satisfactorily in a Wiley mill, and for 
succulent substances such as the freshly cut plant, silages, etc.. In 
this method the sample is ground to a fine powder while immersed in 
concentrated ethanol (approximately 98 percent by volume after 
allowance is made for the moisture from the sample). 

Dry materials are lirst ground through the medium sieve (1-mm 
holes) in a Wiley mill, and then with alcohol in the ball mill. 

The corn plant, when analyzed, is first put through a nuiat grinder 
and the ground material is collected directly in absolute ethanol. 
This mixture is allowed to stand overnight in an ice box ; the aiiueous- 
alcohol fraction is then removed and the residue ground in a fresh lot 
of absolute ethanol in the ball mill. The silages were formerly 
handled in the same way as the freshly cut corn plant*; but later it 
was found that corn silage need not be ground in a meat grinder 
before it is immersed in the alcohol. 

With freshly cut plant materials such as grasses, alfalfa, etc*., 
absolute ethanol is taken into the field and cooled with solid carbon 
<lioxide to between —60° and —70° C. The sample when cut is 
immediately fj’ozen in this mixture and the brittle material broken 
up with a pesth*. After standing overnight in an ice box, the sample 
is handled in the same way as the silages. 

With succulent materials enough alcohol is used in the ])relim- 
inary alcoholic, treatments to give an alcohol-water mixtin*e con- 
taining close to 90 percent or more of alcohol. This alcohol-water 
mixture is poured off (|uite completely; a Biiohner funnel is used, if 
necessaTy, to recu^ver the residue. The second alcoliolic extract., which 
contains almost all the carotene, may be filtered onto a Biichmu- 
funnel, the residue being washed thoroughly with additional alcohol; 
or the residue simply may be allowed to settle out, tht^ water f]*om the 
original sample being allowed for in calculating the total volume of 
this extract. 

The two alcoholi(i extracts obtained in these extractions a]‘e ali- 
(j noted sej)aratelv and the ali(piots combined. Watcu* is addt^d to 
reduce the alcoholic concentration to 85 pcu-cent; the carotene is 
extracted out of this diluted alcoholic, solution by shaking twice with 
the low-boiling petroleum ether; and the combined carotene extract is 
then saponified, wasluid with 92-percent methanol and brought to 
volume as in method A. 

In the ball mill; 1,600 ml of absolute ethanol have been used with 
100-g samples of the hays or freshly cut grasses or freshly cut alfalfa 
and with 300-g samples of corn silage or of the freshly cut corn plant. 
In the preliminary alcoholic treatments, with the samples from the 
corn plant and corn silage 3 liters of absolute ethanol were used and 1 
liter mth the grasses and freshly cut alfalfa. All of the petroleum 
ether used in tms work was treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
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washed with water, and then treated with potassium permanganate 
to remove peroxides. i • • 

All the samples reported in tliis paper have been read with a spec- 
trophotometer — many at wave length 436 m n. The carotene has been 

calculated on the basis of —0.195 at wave lengtli 436 in/x. 

Frequently the samples have also been read at other wave lengths to 
obtain light on the (4iaracter of the pigmented material in them. A 
colorimetej* e({uipped witli a mercury light and a light filter that trans- 
mits the 43() or 43() and 405 })ands oflight, when used with a potassium 
(licJjromatf^ standard, gives relative results that are ])ra(itica]ly identi- 
cal with those obtained with the spectrophotometer at wave length 
436 m/i. The photoelectric machine described by Brice (/) has also 
been found to he verysatisfactory when adequately calibrated and used 
with a light biter. The Corning Glass Works filter No. 556 has been 
used.^ ^ 

I.OSS OF CAROTENE IN THE GRINDING AND EXTRACTION OF HAYS FOR C’AROTENE 

ANALYSIS 

IVovious work in the Beltsville laboratory {12) has shown that 
when finely pulverized hay is extracted by method A, no hio- 
logi(‘ally detectable amount of carotene is destroyinl, and only a 
trace of vitamin .\ poten(\y remains in the extracted r(‘sidu(*. In that 
(‘.xperiment this trace iiiKiuestionably amounted to only a small frac- 
tion of 10 percent of the total carotene originally in the powdered hay. 
The data in tal)l(‘ 1 indicate fiirtlier that it is unlikely that any con- 
siderable loss of carot(‘ne occurs during the grinding of a hay to a fiiu? 
powder while it is imm(*rsed in alcohol in a hall mill as in method B. 
Th<^ results that are summarized in table 2 show, also, that the extrac- 
tion of carotene From hays by method B is [iractically as complete as 
by method A, and that the method of grinding used in method A, is, 
therefore, very nearly as satisfactory as that in method B. 


Table 1. — Effect of the duration of grinding hay anniple^^^ while immerml in alcohol 
in a ball mill, on the carotene found 



Carotene per kilogram found when hav sami)le wrus grouml 
f(jr- 

Alfalfa hay .sample ' 




. . . 

— 


2 hours 

:t hours 

4 hours 

.') hours 

17 hours 

1 . 

Milligranm 
r»;t. » 

Milligrams 

Kl.O 

Milligrams 

M.'A 

Milligrams 
f.4. .H 
79. 0 

Milligrams 
53. 4 
79. 1) 





' The speetml absorpti ve proiwrl ies of the dillerent aliquot s of each sample of hay were the same regardless 
of the length of time of grinding. 


< The .samples were read visually on a Bauscli 6l Lomb Universal spectrophotometer in the color labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils at Arlington, Va. Many of the samjdes were read at 
Beltsville by either the colorimetric or the photoelectric procedure, described here, before and after 
they were read at Arlington. There was no apparent loss of carotene in taking the sain])]es to Arlington. 
Ten or more readings were made at ea(’h wave length oflight used in this W'ork, tlie cups being switched. 

« Some modincations in procedure have been made from time to lime, but none of the.so has affected nia- 
torially the results included in this paper. 
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T ABLE 2. — Comparison of results for carotene as obtained by methods A and B 


Samples of hay analyzed 
(number) 

Method of analysis 

Average 
carotene 
content jier 
kilogram 

Average of 4 sain i)les 

I Method B 

MUligramn 

28.8 

29.6 

17.2 

17.4 

15. 5 

16. J 

.^Method H, with subsequent extraction of the powdered residue 
i with ligroin as in method A. 

IMethodA... . 

Average of 9 samples 

Average of 6 samples 

jMetliod A, with subsequent extraction of the powdered residue 

1 with ligroin as in methoti A. 

/Method A ... 

\Meth(Kl B .. 



Efforts to obtain additional carotene, from hay residues, after they 
have been j?round and the carotene has been extracted according to 
method A, l\y treating them again with alcohol and by repeated extrac- 
tions with ligroin have yielded fiirtlier traces of pigment which at 
times maj^ have been equivalent to as much as 3 or 4 percent of the 
total amount of carotene found in the hay. This small amount of 
(Mirotene has been disregarded in the results presented in this paper. 

The results cited in tables I and 2 favor the coiH'lusion that very 
little, if any, destruction of carotene occurs in the grinding and extrac- 
tion procedure by either method and that only a negligible amount of 
this pigment remains in the hay residues after extraction. 

When method B is used to determine the amount of carotene in 
silages and succulent plant materials, the extraction of this pigment 
is undoubtedly as complete as with the hays, as the final (‘onditions 
under which the extraction is carried out are the same. Further, in 
the analysis of freshly cut plant materials which are immediately im- 
mersed in alcohol at —60° to —70° (\, the destruction of carotene 
must certainly be very small. Even when the sample is not immedi- 
ately frozen in alcohol but is simply ground through a meat grinder, 
collected in the alcohol at room temperature, and analyzed as de- 
scribed in method B, the loss of carotene is still negligible. For 
example, when three lots of freshly cut, green alfalfa were analyzed 
by these two methods, the average carotene content per kilogram of 
dry weight was 239 ami 214 mg, respectively. It would appear, there- 
fore, that insofar as the grinding and extraction ])rocedure is con- 
cerned, method B is as satisfactory for determining the carotene 
content of freshly cut plant materials and silages as it is for hays. 

LOSS OP CAROTENE IN THE SAPONIFICATION OF THE CHLOROPHYLL AND IN THE 
SUBSEQUENT WASHING OF THE LIGROIN SOLUTION WITH METHANOL, AND THE 
COMPLETENESS OF REMOVAL OF THE XANTHOPHYLL AND CHLOROPHYLL 

The data in table 3 show that when a solution of pure beta-carotene 
in low-boiling ligroin is treated with a saturated solution of potassium 
hydroxide in methanol to remove the chlorophyll, as described in 
method A, the loss of carotene in the two saponifications that are 
necessary for this purpose is less than 1 percent. There was no evi- 
dence that the carotene was altered chemically by these treatments. 
Along with the chlorophyll, about 93 percent of the xanthophyll was 
also separated from the carotene. 
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Table S.— The loss of heta-carolene and the removal of leaf xanthophyll from the 
carotene when solutions of these pigments in low-botling petroleum ether are treated 
with a saturated solution of potassium hydroxide in methanol for the removal of 
chlorophyll f f orn carotene as described in method A 


Figment originally in 
ligroin solution 

yuantity 

initially 

])rosont 

' Micrograms 

OS. J5 

1. 280. Ot) 

Initial 

volume 

Safumifica- 
tion treat- 
ments 

Dilution of 
alcohol 
before 
separation 

Quantity 
finally in 
petroleum 
ether layer 

Removed 

from 

I>etroloum 
ether layer 

}3eta-carotene- . 

Xanthophyll 

MUlilUers 

1 5(1 

3 100 

Number 

3 8 

2 

Percent 
f 92 

1 90 

f 92 

1 92 

Micrograms 
02. 10 
02. 18 
84. 00 
78. 00 

Percent 

0. 1 
1..5 
92. 4 
93. 9 


' Tho volunio wns made to .50 ml at the bCKiimhig of each saponiflcalioii. 

2 The sjioetral absorption of the initial and final carotene solutions was determined at wave leiinlhs 4;to 
niM, 450 rn/i, and 480 ui/u. The relation lielween the absorptions at these wave lenuths w^as not ehaiifted 
as a result of these $ saponificHtions. 

> These solutions were saturated. 'Phe leaf xanthophyll that was used melted at 177° to 17S° C*. (un- 
corrected). 


The results in table 4, with leaf xanthophyll in low-boiling lif^roin, 
indicate that over 99 percent of it is removed from this solution by 
five washings with 92-percent methanol as descTibed in method A. 
The trace of pigment that appeared to remain in the petroleum 
ether — possibly about 0.5 microgram per milliliter was not 
removed by further washing. The (piantity of xanthophyll in these 
samples was approximately four times as much as could lie jiresent 
in a carotene analysis after removal of the chlorophyll as described 
above. The results show a more comjilote extraction of the xan- 
thophyll by the 92-percent methanol than was observed by Miller (SO). 


I'ahle 4 . — Completeness of removal of xanthophyll from its solution in lou'-^hoiling 
petroleum ether by washing this solution with Dd-percent methanol as described in 
method B ^ 


Samvdc No 

Xantho- 
phyll ini- 
tially in 
sample 


Microgrnrns 

1 

200 

2 

200 


VoluiiH' uf iiclrolcum 
ether layer 


1 nit.ia] 


Final 


{ 

{ 


MiimUtrst 

7.5 

I'l 

75 


MiUmtcr» 

5S 

54 

.54 

19 



Xantho- 

X aril, ho- 


phyll ti- 

j)li\ 11 con- 

Wasli- 

nall.N in 

cent ration 

in^.s 

Iictroloum 

[HT mini- 


other solii- 

liter in li- 


tion 

nal volume 

S umber 

.Xficrograms 

Micrograins 

.5 

2.0 

0. 05 

0 

2.1 

.00 

5 

2. 7 

.0.5 

0 

2. .5 

. 05 


Xan- 

tJid- 

I)hyl! 

re- 

moved 


Percent 
99. 2 

99. 1 

99.2 
99. 


1 The final extract was colorles.s in all cases. 


The data in table 5 show the amount of pure carotene that may 
be lost from the ligroin phase as a result of washing its solution in 
low-boiling ligroin wdth diluted methanol to remove the xanthophyll. 
The loss with 90-percent methanol and 10 washings or with 92-percent 
methanol and 5 or 6 washings, is slightly over 1 percent. 


« This was estimated photoeleclrically from a very slifilit absorption of by this solution. 
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Table 5. — Loss of beta-carotene as a result of washing its solution in low-boiling 
ligroin with diluted methanol for the removal of the xanthophyll as described in 
method A 


sample No. 


K-I, r-s 

K- 2, r-s 

W-1. 

\V-2 iirui 3 

VV-4 Mild 5 

\V-6 MUd 7 

vv-8 Mild y 


Pigments initially in ligroin 
layer 

Initial 



Cou- 
centra- 
tion of 
meth- 
anol 

Pigment 

calcm- 

Ueiiovery 
of caro- 
tene, 
ba«ed on 
carotene 
in origi- 
nal solu- 
tion 

Kind > 

(-Quantity 

volume 
of ligroin 
layer 

Wash- 

ings 

'1 em- 
pera- 
ture 

luted a.s 
carotene 
left in 
ligroin 
layer 


A/jcro- 

Mini- 




Micro- 



ffraim 

titers 

Number 

0 (< 

Percent 

gra ms 

Percent 

Hela-carol-i!i](*. 

62. .60 

2.. 

* 10 


92 

2 51.30 

2 97. 7 

do 

62. 60 

25 

2 10 


90 

2 52. 00 

2 99. 0 

do 

! 63. 16 

* .60 

2 10 


00 

62. 38 

98.8 

-- -do 

575. 00 

100 

5 

28 

92 

572. .60 

99. 6 

do 

675. 00 

100 

,6 

15-17 

92 

568. 00 

98.8 

do 

531.00 

100 

6 


92 

522. 00 

98. 3 

f ---do 

iLcaf xanthophyll 

531.00 

1,045.00 

1 100 

6 


92 

527. 00 

» 99. 2 

j 



> Thu nioltinp point of the loaf .\Miithophyll was 177® to 17h® C. funcorrectcd). 'J hc Vcta'C'Mrotcue extracts 
ill tlio 1-S sMinples were fractions of tiie .second international standard carotene. 

i* 'I'ho initial and final solutions wore read .spcctrophotoinetrically (visual method) at wave length 4r)0 iri/i, 
4Si) ni/i, and nt either 430 uim or 436 lu/x. I'here was no evidence of any change in the character of tlic pigment 
as a result of these washings. 

3 fi'here was some mechanical loss with this samiilc. The loss was larger with K-l than with K-2, but 
an examination of the methanol layer by driving the ligroin dissolved in it out of solution by the addition 
of water showed sonu* color in this layer in the case of the U2-perccnt methanol, 

* 'Phis sample was made to r>() nil before each extraction. 

* fi'ho final volume of the ligroin soluf ion was SO ml with each .sample. If the concentration of the xantho- 
phyll left in the ligroin phase is the same as .shown In table 3, the unextracted xanthoiihyll would be 4+ n\i, 
and the recovery of the carotene corrected for this xanthophyll w’ould be 98.6 lu'rcent. 


The- results in tsiblo 0 indicate the extent of tlie loss of the- carotene 
that may occur in tln^ routine analysis of alfalfa hay when tlie pro- 
cedure described in method A is used to remove the chlorophyll and 
xanthophyll. The loss in washing? witli 92-porcent methanol is not 
detectably greater than it was with pure beta-carotene itself; but in 
saponifying to remove the chlorophyll this loss is apparently sonn?- 
wlnit greater —being about 2 percent for two treatments of this 
nature. In another effort to get at the magnitude of these losses the 
final carotene fraction from a sample of hay was divided into t\vo 
aliquots. One was saponified four additional times as described in 
method A and then washed seven additional times with 92-percent 
methanol. The decrease in absorption that could he attributed to 
a loss of carotene was between 1.5 and 3.4 percent; and, as will be 
shown presently, tliese “carotene’^ fractions from hays and silages 
contain pigments other than carotene that may account for a con- 
siderable portion of this loss. 


Table 6. — Loss of carotene from alfafa hay in separating the carotene from chlorophyll 

and xanthophyll 


Aliquots No.i 

Saponiflca- 

tions 

Washings 
with 92- 
percent 
methanol 

('aroteiie 
found per 
gram of 
' sample 

Additional 
loss as com- 
pared to 
aliquots 

1 and 2 

1 and 2 - 

Number 

4 

Number 

4 

Micrograms 

22.8 

Percent 

3 and 4 

8 

4 

21.9 

3.9 

6 and 6 - 

4 

8 

22.7 

.4 


1 1 hay sample was ground and extracted, and aliquots of the extract were analyzed as indicated in the 
table. 
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After a ligroin solution of chlorophyll was saponified and then 
washed with methanol as decribed in method A, no visible color 
remained in the ligroin phase. Apparently this procedure completely 
removes the chlorophyll. 

To sum up, the methods described above for the determination of 
carotene in feeds may fail to extract a small amount of the carotene 
(at most 3 or 4 percent); and an additional loss of possibly 2 or 3 
percent ordinarily may occur in separating it from the chlorophyll 
and xanthophyll. The greater part of these losses of carotene may be 
avoided by re-extraction of the feeds and by extractitig back in case 
of the saponifications and of the washiiigs with 92-percent methanol. 
These losses have been disregarded in the data i)resented herein. 

PIGMENTED IMPURITIES IN CAROTENE FRACTION FROM HAYS AND CORN SILAGE 
AFTER SAPONIFICATION AND SUBSEQUENT WASHING OF THE LIGROIN SOLUTION 
WITH METHANOL 

The largest error in the estimation of the carotene i.i hays and corn 
silage by analytical methods in which the separation of the pigments 
is carried out solely by saponification, and subse(|uent washing of the 
ligroin solution of the carotene with 90- or 92-percent methanol, is 
apparently associated with the occurrence of colored impurities in the 
final carotene fraction that is used in the (*olorim(‘tric or spectrophoto- 
metric nieasurcMiients. The [iresence of such pigments is indicated by 
the biological activity of these carotene fractions, l)y their spectral 
absorption, and by their })ehavior when filtered through absorption 
columns. This evidence will be considered here. 

The work of Hartman and associates (J^) shows that when carotem* 
extracts, prepared from pulverized alfalfa hay according to method A, 
are fed to rats that have* b(‘en depleted of vitamen A, the resulting rate 
of grow th is about 20 jiercent. less than when the rats are fed doses of 
beta-carotene that were eijuivalent to the extracts in adsorption at 
wave length 43() lUju. 

The data in tables 7 and <S permit a comparison at certain wave 
lengths of the spectral absorption of various feeding materials with 
that of the alpha- and beta-carotene and leaf xantho])hyll. 


"rABl.E 7.— Hdalive spectral absorption of xanthophyll, alpha-, and hela-caroiene at 
various wave lengths of light expressed in percentage of the absorption at wave 
length JpjO mix 


Relative spectral absorption al w ave leiiirths of- 


Bclii-carotene ' 

Alpha-carotene 2 .... . 

I^eaf zanthophyll L. . 

Second internution .standard carotene C 


430 nm 

1 

130 niju 

440 nin 

450 uiM 

400 rri/u 

470 Ill/i 

480 ni/i 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

72.0 

77.0 

81.9 

100 

92.2 

83.7 

89.4 

70.8 

83.0 

92.5 

100 

77.8 

88.0 

88.9 

73. y 

80. 0 

98.1 

100 

79.0 

91.2 

81.8 

72. 3 

- ... 


100 

93. 1 

82.7 

»87.3 


‘ Data are averaites (jalculated from charts by Miller {SI), Smith ( 40 ), and McNieholas {$6). 

* Data are avefiiges calculated from charts by Miller {SI), and Smith ( 40 ). 

3 Data are averages calculated from charts by Miller {SI), and McNieholas {26). 

< Data wore determined by the laboratory of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, by using spectrophotometer 
at color laboratory of Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

» This low reading appears to be due to an error in the wave-length reading at 480 mu, as results in accord 
with this assumption were obtained with color glassas standardized at the National Bureau of Standards. 
W'ashington, D. C. 
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Table 8. — Relative spectral absorption of carotene extracts from various cattle feeds, 
expressed in percentage of the absorption at wave length 450 mu 


Ortttle feeds, from whicli carotene extracts were 
preparecl » 


Secjond international standard carotene. 

Freshly (tut grecni alfalfa . - . - 

Artificially (tried alfalfa meal 

Alfalfa hay: 

U. S. No. 1 

U. S. No. :i - 

Timothy hay 

r. S. No. 1 

II.S. No. 

rorn planl chopfjcd f<»r ensiling- - - 
(^)rn siUific . .. -- - 


Spectral absorption at wave length 


Lots a\er 


' of - 



430 nm 

450 niM 

480 niM 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 


72. 3 

100 

87.3 


73. 1 

iOO 

87.4 

3 

73. 6 

l(K) 

87.7 

12 

77. 1 

1 IK) 

85. 5 

4 

79. h 

KMJ 

82. 2 

6 

78. 5 

](H> 

84.7 

12 

h;{. J 

J(KI 

8:1 . 0 


7 : 1.8 

100 

84. 5 

12 

80.2 

100 

84. 0 


' Extracts prepared accordinj* to methods A and It tlo.scrilu*d in the text. 'J'he hays were graded by 
njpresentatives of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


11* one allows for the variations that may result in such data from 
the use of different iniichines, different methods of reading, etc., it is 
obvious that the data for the carotene extra(!ts from the freshly cut 
alfalfa and artificially dried alfalfa leaf meals resemble those for beta- 
carotene as nearly as can b(‘ expected; but that with the extracts from 
the hays and corn silage this is not true. With these extracts the rela- 
tive af)sor[)tion, as expressed in tables 7 and S, is too high at wave 
length 430 m^i and too low at 480 mju to correspond with either alj)ha- 
or beta-carotene and is not of a nature to be accounted for by assuming 
the presence of unreinoved xanthophyll in the carotene. The dis- 
crepancy betw(H*n the absorption of these extracts and that of the 
pure pigments is greater with extracts from the ])oorer (piality hays. 

The data, in tables 9 and 10 show tlie results obtained when the 
carotene extracts from the hays and corn silage mv filtered through 
adsorption columns. 


'’tABLE 9. Effect of filtering the carotene extracts, prepared from hat/s and corn silage, 
according to methods A and B, through adsorption columns prepared from rnag- 
nesium oxide 


Siimplc of feed an!ilyze(l 


Wave 
leiiRl li 
of li^lit 


CaroteiK’ twtraci 
uot flllered 
tlirouKb adsorp- 
lion column 


I Carotene evtrael fil(ere.<l through 
adsorption column 


Carotene fmelicm 
from culumn 


Impurity from 
column 


Spectral 
absorp- 
tion 
ratio ‘ 


C’aro- 
tene, per 
gram 
of feed 


Spectral 
absorp- 
tion 
ratio 1 


(.^aro- 
teiK' per 
gram 
of feed 


SiH'ctral 
absorp- 
tion 
ratio * 


Equiv- 
alenc(3 in 
earott'ne, 
peT_grum 


Pig- 
mented 
impur- 
ity iu 
un Til- 
lered 
carotene 
fraction 


MilUmh 


Alfalfa hay, lot H5, U. S. 
No. l--_ 


Alfalfa hay, lot 87, U. S. No, 3. 

Timothy hay, lot 73, U. S. 

No. 1.-.- - ---- 

Timothy hay, lot 76 U. S. 
No. 3 - - 


Corn silage _ 


ermts 

430 

450 

480 

430 

450 

480 

430 

450 

480 

430 


450 

480 

430 

450 

480 


Percent 

75. 0 
100.0 

85. 2 
76.7 
lOU. 0 

85.1 

100.0 

84.6 
79. 6 

UK). 0 
83.4 

76.7 
100. 0 

8.5. 0 


AJicro- 

yrains 

" b2. '\ 


3.2 


32.2 


5. 43 


"M2.’4 


Micro- 


Percent 

gr (lints 

J(K). 0 

j 46. 2 

87.6 


*74.4 

1 

100.0 

2.4 

* 86.2 


73.6 


UMl.O 

28.7 

87.2 


3 75. 3 


100. 0 

4.42 

3 85. 9 


72.8 


100.0 

33.0 

S/ - 5 1 



Percent 

97.8 
100. 0 

68.2 

95. 5 
100. 0 

74.2 

93. 0 
100. 0 

72.7 

97. 0 
100. 0 

74.0 

86.7 
l(K). 0 

74. 0 


Micro- 

graniH 

Percent 

5.4 

11 

.77 

*32 



3.6 

11 

.94 

3':io 


9. 6 23 


I Expressed in percentagt* of the absorption at 450 m. 

* The adsorption filtration ajiparentiy hTt about 7 iwrcout of unremov(‘d impurity still In the caroten(> 
fraction, making a total of about 32 ftercent of impurity in the original unflllered sample. 

* The adsorption filtration apparently left about ll iMjrcent of unremoved impurity still in the carotene 
fraction, making a total of about 30 p(*rcent of impurity in the original unflltered sample, 

* Dry weight. 
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Table 10. — Recovery of pigments in carotene extracts, prepared from hays and corn 
silage, when these extracts are filtered through magnesium oxide adsorption columns 




Absorbency readings under comparable 




conditions ' 


Sjiniplc (»r rttuilyziwi 

Wavi* 
h'liKth of 
lighl 

For carotene o.vtracts filter'd 
through adsorption colutnus 

For un- 





filtennl 






carotene 



('urotene 

Pigirienl(Hl 

'I'otal 

e\ tracts 



fraction 

iniiiurily 



MiHimi- 






crons 






\ 430 

0.813 

0. 127 

0. 940 

0. 940 

Alfalfa hay, lot 86, (J. S. No. 1 ^ . 

460 

1. 104 

. 129 

1.233 

1.239 

1 480 

.969 

.087 

1 0.66 

1 . 0.60 


430 

. 777 

.317 

1.094 

1. 10.6 

Alfalfa hay, lot 87, 1'. S. No. 3._ . 

460 

1.036 

. 332 

1.367 

1.381 

1 480 

. 906 

.216 

1.1.61 

1.176 


430 

.761 

. 122 

.883 

.872 

Tiriiolhy hay, lot 73, T. S. No, 1 3 

460 

1 034 

. 131 

1. 166 

1. 1.69 

1 180 

. 903 

. 096 

. 998 

.980 


430 

. .699 

. 164 

. 763 

.778 

1'Iuiothy hay, lot 79, U. S. No. 3 

4.60 

. 796 

, 169 

. 96.6 

.978 

1 480 

. 684 

. 126 

.809 

.816 


430 

.480 

. 178 

. 668 

. 6.68 


460 

1 480 

. 6.67 
. .67 1 

. 208 

. 86.6 

. 873 


.,r. 

. 736 

. 723 


1 Samples coniparahk* in size. Ilnal volume, and Ihieknoss of absorhinj' layer. 

2 3 aliquots were filtered and the results averaped. 

3 2 aluiuots were filtered aud the results average.d. 


^riiose adsorption colunuis wore inadt* from magnesium oxidt* 
(Merck). This material was activated by moistening, iieating on 
a steam batli for 2 liours or more to bring it almost to dryness, and 
then heating for 1 hour in a muffle furnace at 200® C\ It was ground 
tliroiigh a 200-mesh sieve, and diluted with the same brand of siliceous 
earth used by Strain {42) to increase the rate of filtration. 

The adsoi’ption filtrations were carried out in an atmos])here of 
nitrogen (purified over copper) in an apparatus that was so arranged 
that all liquids could be boiled in a rial need a tmosphere of nitrogen 
before coming into contact with the column. The column itself was 
only very mildly aestivated. This condition was selected after con- 
siderable experimentation, which indicated that with more active 
columns of this ty])e there is a very considerable destruction of the 
pigments, including even the carotene. It has since been found desir- 
able to cool these columns with ice water during filti’ation, especially 
during warm weather. 

In these adsorption filtrations the pigments from the carotene ex- 
tracts from the hays and corn silage separated readily into two frac- 
tions - one (the carotene) which was easily washed through the column 
with ligroin (boiling at 35® to (K)® or 90° to lOO® C.), and a second 
(the coIohmI impurity) which adsorbed more strongly on the column 
and was eluted later with ligroin containing a small amount of ethanol. 
As shown in table 9, the former fraction when derived fi’om corn silage 
or from hays of good quality, resembles beta-carotene very closely in 
spectral absorption; whereas the spectral absorption of the more 
strongly adsorbed fraction was such as to account for the difference, 
noted previously, between that of beta-carotene and the original unfil- 
tered extract. With the poorer quality hays, it is evident that not 
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all of this colored impurity was removed from the carotene in the 
one filtration tliat was used. 

Carotene extracts, prepared according to method B from freshly 
cut plant materials (alfalfa, Kentucky bln egrass, and corn plant) 
liave likewise been filtered through magnesium oxide-adsorption 
columns. Although the spectral absorption of the pigments in the 
alfalfa and bluegrass extracts, both before and after the adsorption 
filtration, resembled that of beta-carotene closely and within the 
limit of the exjxuimental error of the writers’ methods of measure- 
Jiieiit, a small amount of pigmented impurity was removed by the 
filtration -about 7 or 8 percent in each case.’ The spectral absorp- 
tion of the extrac.ts from the corn ])lanf- before filtration indicated 
the presence of more pigmented impurity in them than in the extracts 
from freshly cut green alfalfa or bluegrass and more pigment was 
removed from these corn extracts as a result of the adsorption filtra- 
tion. These results will be presented in a later paper in connection 
with a study of tlie relation of the pigments in corn silage to those 
in the plant material from which it was made. 

From the data in table 10, it is evident that th(‘, sejiaration of the 
(’arotenc from the ])igmented impurity by adsorption (iltratiori was 
accomplished with these extracts from hays ami corn silage with 
very little or no loss or alteration of the pigments present, although 
changes in absorption of the magnitude of those reported by Ciillam 
and FI liidi (60 with this column would have been negligible in this 
connection and would not have been detected with the ecjuipinent 
that was used. 

Although tlu' results in table 9 indicate that I I to 82 j>ercent of the 
absorption of tlu* unllltered carotene extracts at wav(* length 45()ni/x 
was due to colonal imj)urities in them, these results do not furnish 
definite evidence as to the nature or source of tliis impurity. Its 
])roperties resendde those of complex carotene oxidation products, 
or ])ossibly, (^specially with corn silage, a mixture of such substances 
with decomposition [)roducts similar to those reported, in the work 
referred to on page (i8S, t.o be formed by the action of acids on xardho- 
phyll (IS, 23,') 

Regardless of the natun* of these impurities, the (question naturally 
arises as to wdicdher they occur in the hays and silages and whether 
a> correction for them should be deducted from the WTiters’ regular 
(‘arotene figures, or whether this ])igmented material lias been formed 
in the process of analysis, possibly from carotene, and that therefore 
the writers’ caiotene figures are too low. This question is still not 
finally settled, but the evidence at hand favors the view that these 
colored impurities occur in the hays and silages, that tlu\y ai’c not 
entirely absent (^ven from freshly cut plant materials, and that they 
arc not formed to a considerable extent in the process of analysis. 

The pigmented impurity removed by adsorption filtration, as 
described previously, from the carotene extracts from the hays is 
readily altered when a more highly activated adsorbent than that 
made from magnesium oxide is used; but it w^ould seem from the 
data in table 9 that under the above-mentioned conditions this 
impurity has very much the same spectral absorptive properties 
regardless of the kind or quality of the hay from which it is obtained. 
It is possible, therefore, to calculate roughly, using average absorp- 
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tion data, the proportion of the absorption at a given wave length 
(e. g., wave length 4/)() mju) that is due, on an average, to the presence 
of this colored impurity in the original unfiltered carotene extracts 
from the different types of hay. The results of such calculations 
are shown in table 11. A similar calculation with the unfiltered 
carotene extracts prepared from corn silage, according to methods A 
or B, indicates that on an average the proportion of the absorption 
at wave length 4r)r) tn/i that is due to these colored impurities is 30 per- 
cent or more. 


Table 11. — Average percentage of the absorption at wave tenglh /loOnin that is due 
to pigmented impurities in carotene extracts prepared from hags and corn silage 
according to methods A or B 


Kind of food jind j^rado ' 


1 . 0 (s of food 
inoIiid(ul in 
avomiro 


Avorono 
oivlouliifod 
impurity 
in oiirof.i'tio. 
('xtnu'Ls 


Alfalfa liay 
\\ S. N'o. I 
V. S. No 
'riTuol.h> iiay 
U, S. No. I 
u. s. No. 

( lorn silatro .. 


\ II III hr r 

I'J 

I 

6 

II’ I 


t^ercriif 

IS 

Ji 

■ 1(1 

;{() 


> Onnlos dot<‘rmino'l l»y ropros-on(all\os of l.ho Biiroiiii of .\Krioullura! Koonornios 


One might, Irom calculations similar to the above, correct iii a rough 
way by making the appropriate deduction from the results for the 
carotene content of hays and corn silage as (hdermined by methods 
A and B. The data given in tables 15 to 21 are not thus corrected, for 
in tlu'ir ])resent form th(\y seem to be comparable to similar data, from 
other laboratories. They (express roughly the relative amounts of 
carotene in these feeds and thus constitute a very useful and practical 
guide in feeding (p. (UiO). 

COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF DETERMINING THE 
CAROTENE IN CATTLE FEEDS 

A number of methods for determining the carotene content of cattle 
feeds have been used in different laboratories. Some of these methods 
have been c.onipared in the Beltsville laboratory, and the results are 
presented here together with other work which indicates somi^what 
the extent to which results of this sort may be comparable. 

METHODS OF ANAI.YZING FRESHLY ClfT PLANT MATERIALS FOR CAROTENE 

The writers have compared method B with other procedures for 
determining the carotene content of freshly cut plant materials, 
as follows: 

Procedure No. 1 Freshly cut alfalfa was immediately frozen witli 

solid carbon dioxide in the field, then dried in a vacuum pan cooled 
with carbon dioxide, and ground and analyzed as in method A. This 
procedure gave 356 pg of carotene per gram of dry material, as com- 
pared with 362 pg for samples done by method B, in which alcohol 
that was not initially cooled was used. The difference is not significant. 
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Procedure No. 2 . — Fresh green materiiil was put in a vacuum 
chamber at 100° C. within 5 minutes of cutting, dried in a stream of 
air at this temperature and at 7-cm pressure, and then ground and 
treated as in method A. Three lots of alfalfa were analyzed in this 
way. This procedure gave an average carotene content of 323 /zg per 
gram of dry matter, as compared with 343 /zg for samples done by the 
same method B procedure as was used in procedure No. 1. When 
other samples were dried in a stream of air at 00° instead of 100° C., 
much lower results were obtained (72 iiercent low(»r in one case and 
90 percent in another)* 

Procedure No. 3. — Peterson, Bohstedt, Bird, and Beeson reported 
(34) that they were able to extract more carot(‘Jie from freshly cut 
alfalfa if they acidified the alcohol they used in extracting it. They 
furnished the writers a description of the method they used, which 
involved refluxing the freshly cut ])lant material with alcohol con- 
taining 0.5 ml of concentrated hydrochloric acid per 100 ml of alcohol. 
In table 12 are shown the (|uantities of carotene found in the alfalfa 
plant by the method used by Peterson, et al., by method B in which 
the material was initially frozen at —60° to —70° C., and by this 
latter procedure with 0.5 ml of concentrated hydrochloric. a(*id added 
per 100 ml of the alcohol that was used in this freezing nvixture. The 
results show that- a very much lower figure was obtained for the 
<’arotene when acid was used in its extractions than with the usual 
])rocedure employed by the writers. 


'Pahi.k 12. Kffecl of the fjrosrncr of minrral acids on the qnanflhj of rorofent- foinid 

in freshly cut alfalfa 




(Woleiie p(>r kiloRrairi found 
was analyzed by 

when .sfwnpJe 

J.nl, or sample No., of alfalfa aiialy/-e<l 

Date ol eul- 
linR 

Method a, 
usine alcohol 
at to 

-70° (’. 

Mel hod M with 
0.5 ml eoneen* 
traled TlCl 
added per IIK) 
ml of et hanol, 
using al(H)hol 
at —00° to 
-70° C. 

.Method used 
by Peterson, 
Bohstedt, 
Bird, and 
Beeson (SJ^) 


.July 18,1935 
July 30, 1935 

AfUligrn mx 
lOf) 
L*S0 

Miltigra mx 

129 

54 

AfilligTnins 

42 

113 


Very great difficulty was encountered in the ligroin-methanol 
separation with the acid-treated samples for which the results are 
given in table 12. The spectral absorption of these extracts was, 
therefore, determined at a number of wave lengths. This was also 
done with the pigments that were removed from the carotene fraction 
by the methanol in this separation after this carotene fraction had 
been washed sufficiently to remove the xanthophyll completely. 
These data are shown in table 13. 
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Table 13. — Effect of the presence of mineral acids in the extraction of carotene from 
alfalfa; the spectral absorption, of the carotene fraction and of the pigments ex- 
tracted from it by i)2-percent methanol after removal of the xanthophyll 


Alfalfa 

hay 

sample 

No. 

Fraction or pipment 
tested 

Procedure used in 
jjreparing fractions 
or piKinonts 

1 au(J 2.. 

2 

(’arotene fraction — 

Methanol extract 3_. 

1 Method n, no HCL. 
\ Method B, plus IICl. 

do 

J 

Carotene frctctiou 

Peterson, ctal. (S4)— 

do 

do 

2- - 

1 ami 2 - . 

Methanol extract - 




Relative siM?ctral absorption at wave lengths of~* 


440 mu 

445 m/x 

450 m/x 

460 nm 

470 lUAi 

480 tum 

Pererni 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

«2.4 

98. 1 

100. 0 

92.8 

84. 9 

87. 1 

107. 

100. 0 

100. 0 

85. 2 

75. 3 

70. 0 


102. 0 

100. 0 

83.3 

79. 6 

77.8 

101, 6 

IH). 0 

KM). 0 

82.2 

75. 1 

71.1 


100.0 

100.0 

98.4 

83.4 

85.5 

89.3 

102. 3 

100. 0 

79.8 

79.3 

73.4 


» Expressed in percentage of Ihe absorption at wavelength 450 m/x. 

* These methanol fractions were oi)tained by re|Hfat(‘dly vva.shing the carotene fractions after the latter had 
been washed a snfricient number of times to completely remove the xanthophyll. 


The results in table 13 leave no doubt that the iriatcrial that was 
removed from the carottuie in the washing: of the aeid-treated samples 
was not caroteiK^; but indicate, instead, that eonsideraltle quantities 
of this same material still remained in the carotene fraction. On the 
other hand, the spectral absorption of the carotene fraction with the 
samples (hat were done by the reg:ular procedure of the Beltsvdlle 
laboratory, was, as pointed out previously, in very close accord with 
that for beta -carotene. Apparently, in this laboratory tlie use of acid 
l(»ads to a destruction of carotene. This is in accord with the early 
observations on the effect of acids on carotedie and xanthophyll (44)) 
and the more recent work of Kuhn and coworkers {18y 23) would lead 
one to expect in addition a similar — in fact a greater- alteration of the 
xanthophyll, and difficulty similar to that encountered, in removing 
these products from the carotene. 

METHODS OF DETERMININCJ CAROTENE IN HAYS 

Methods A and B have been compared with the following procedures 
for the determination of the carotene in hays: 

Procedure No. f.— Samples were done by method A, omitting the 
initial soaking in alcohol. Three lots of alfalfa hay analyzed in this 
way averaged 19.5 mg of carotene ])er kilogram (air dry), and by 
method A, 21 mg. 

Procedure No. 2 . — Samples were done by method A, omitting the 
initial soaking in alcohol, but using 1 percent of ethanol in the low- 
boiling ligroin used in extraction. Four lots of hay analyzed by this 
method averaged 18.7 mg of carotene per kilogram (air dry) and by 
method A, 1S.5 mg. i ^ v .r .r 

Procedure No. ^.--Thc ground hay sample was extracted six times 
as in method A except that acetone was used in place of the ethanol 
and ligroin; and the carotene remaining in the hay residues was 
finally washed out with ether as described by Schertz (38). The 
acetone was washed out of tliis mixture by treatment with water (38) y 
the ether removed in vacuo, and the pigments taken up in low-boiling 
ligroin, saponified, etc., as in method A. Three lots of hay analyzed 
in this way averaged 20.0 mg of carotene per kilogram (air dry), 
and by method A, 21 mg. 
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Procedure No. 4> — Hay that had been soaked in alcohol as in method 
A, was extracted with low-boiling ligroin in a Soxhlet extractor. 
Four lots of hay analyzed in tliis way averaged 11.4 mg of carotene 
per kilogram (air dry) and by method A, 12.3 mg. 

Procedure No. 5.- -Hay was analyzed by method B, except that the 
chlorophyll in the ligroin solution was saponified with an equal volume 
of 5-percent KOH-ethanol at 40° C. for 3 hours according to the 
procedure of Kuhn and Brockmann (18) for the saponification of 
xanthophyll esters. Six carotene extracts from alfalfa hays that 
were done in this way gave 3.45 jug of carotene per milliliter; and 
method B with four regular saponifications, gave 3.50 /xg. With 
three samples of alfalfa hay that were saponified by the procedure of 
Kuhn and Brockman and by method A with four saponification 
treatments, the average figures were 3.04 and 3.72 /xg per milliliter 
of extract, respectively. These results would indicate (1) that 
little or no xanthophyll ester occurs in the carotene extracts from 
alfalfa hays when analyzed by the methods used here; and (2) that 
the shaking and aeration in saponifying, as done in routine work here, 
is probably not harmful. 

Procedure No. 6\- -Ninety-percent was compared with 92-perccnt 
methanol in the ligroin-mcthanol separation. Samples that were 
washed eight times gave 31.1 mg and 30.6 mg per kilogram of hay, 
respectively. Other samples from this same hay (alfalfa) that were 
washed 15*times gave 30.3 mg and 27.7 mg, respectively. It is clear 
that the last figure is likely to represent most nearly the actual carotene 
content of this hay, as ])igmentcd material was clearly visible in most 
of the additional 02-percent methanol washings, the amount of it 
far exce(Mling that under similar conditions with pure carotene and 
decreasing with successive washings as, of course, would not occur 
perceptibly with carotene itself. 

Procedure No. 7. — Guilbert^s method (7). In this procedure 05-per- 
cent ethanol (by volume) wuis used in preparing the alcoholic-potas- 
sium hydroxide solution. This alcohol was treated with silver 
nitrate and j)otassium hydroxide to remove aldeh 3 ^des, although the 
error due to resins from this source appears to be negligible. The 
ether extract was not brought to ^klryness,’’ but wuis concentrated in 
x acuo to remove the ether. Besides wasliing finally wdth 00-percenl, 
methanol, as recommended by Guilbert, additional samples w^cre 
done by using 02-pcrcent methanol as is usual here. Controls were 
l un with alcoholic potassium hydroxide alone to determine the spectral 
absorption of the resins from this source. The extracted hay residues 
were re-extracted and this extract analyzed in the same way as the 
original extracts. These controls and extracts from re-extraction 
were read at wave lengths 430, 450, and 480 m/x. Several lots of hay 
were analyzed; the results in table 14 for one lot of hay, are typical. 
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Table 14. — Comparison of results by GuilherVs method and by method B for the 
determination of carotene in hay 


[The extinction (E) is calculated to 1-cm layer for a 5*g sample and 50-ml volume] 


Extracts, controls, and residues 

Extinction coeflQcient and relative spectral absorption 
at wave lengths of— 

430 mM 

450 mM 

480 mM 

E 

Relative 
absorp- 
tion » 

E 

Relative 
absorp- 
tion 1 

E 

Relative 
absorp- 
tion 1 

Extracts washed 15 times: 







With 92-percent methanol: 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 

Method B - 

0.524 

79.8 

0. 6.57 

KM) 

0. .536 

81.6 

Ouilbert’S method » 

.540 

79.1 

.683 

100 

. 550 

80. 5 

With 90-percent methanol: 







Method B - 

.590 

79.1 

.746 

100 

.616 

82. 6 

Ouilbert’s method * 

.598 

80. 2 

.746 

100 

.629 

84. 3 

llesin in ligroin phase from KOIt-ethanol con- 







trol 3 

.(MJ5 

130. 0 

.050 

100 

.024 

48. 0 

Second extraction of hay residues: *■ 

1 






Washed with 92-perexint methanol. - 

.026 

81.2 

. 032 

100 

.027 

84.4 

Washed with 90-pereent methanol 

.048 

8.5.7 

. 0.56 

KM) 

.042 

i 75.0 


1 Expressed in percentage of the absoridion at wave lenRth 450 m/i. 

* There is apparently no evidence of resinous material from the heatinK of the KOIl and ethanol in thc‘se 
sampl(;s. 

* Done hy Ouilhert’s method, washing 15 times with the 90-percent methanol. 

< Done hy Quilhert’s method in both cases. 

It is obvious that this inetliod and method B ^ive very similar 
results with alfalfa hay when the extracts are similarly and adequately 
washed with methanol; the carotene is about equally completely 
extracted from the hay by these methods; and the discrepancies in the 
spectral -absorption data with these extracts as compared with those of 
beta-carotene, aTe practically the same by both methods. The data 
are from a hay that had lost about 50 percent of its carotene in storage 
since it was purchased, and the extracts with both methods obviously 
contain considerable amounts of pigments other than carotene. If 
tliese pigmented impurities had not been present in this hay, it is 
obvious from the data in table 14, showing the effect of using 90- and 
92-percent methanol in the separation of carotene and xanthophyll, 
that this variation in the method of washing would ha ve produced no 
difference in the results obtained. 

CAROTENE CONTENT OF MARKET HAYS 

ALFALFA HAYS 

Table 15 shows the United States grade, color, and carotene content 
of 46 lots, or purchases, of alfalfa hay analyzed in the Beltsville 
laboratory. These hays were field-cured and baled. At the time of 
purchase they were inspected by representatives of the Division of 
Ilay, Feed, and ^ed of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
color, leafiness, time of cutting, and any other observations that were 
made regarding the condition of the hays, are noted in the table. 
The color and leafiness of some of the lots of hay was determined by 
inspection of the lot as a whole, but for other lots these factors were 
determined separately in the bales that were analyzed for carotene. 
The inspector examined some of these bales at Beltsville, but very 
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often they were sent to the laboratory of the Division of Hay, Feed, 
and Seed for more accurate examination. 

Table 15. — Carotene content of the various market grades of alfalfa hay 
PTIRrH.\SEl) AS ir. s. NO. I 


Laboratory designation of each lot, 
or purchase, of hay 

Natural 

green 

color 

Leafiness 

Stage of maturity at cutting 

(larotcne 
content 
per kilo- 
gram (air- 
dry basis) 


Percent 

Percent 


Milligrams 

50 

(KH)5 

43 


37 

'Pest B J 

85 



121 

(’alf B 1.- 

75 



37 


72 

.56 

One-fourth to one-half in bloom.. 

31 

.58 

73 

51 

Early bloom 

35 

.59 

65 

50 

do 

31 

04 i 

60 

40 


43 

II-() 1 _ . 

70 


41 

U-O-la 

70 



82 

70 




44 

74 » 

IV5 

42 

One-tenth in bloom 

22 

70 - 

71 

44 

One-tenth to one-half in bloom .. 

48 



45 


42 

Mat. B., Oct. 17, 1930 

85 

45 

_ . do. ... 

63 


67 

40 


35 

Shop, low, Oct. 19, 1930 < 

62 

40 

* 

19 

81 .. 

70 

40-42 

One-half in bloom 

27 

84 

80 

45 

Bud 

47 


75 

40 


49 


6.5-70 

40-45 

One-tenth to one-half in bloom 

32 

89 

65-70 

40 

Full bloom 

32 

90 




38 




. . - 

29 

75: 5 

.<ublot A - 


45 

One-fourth in bloom 

57 

Sublot M 

65 

43 

do 

8 

Average... . 

I 70 

44 

... do. 

32 






77: 8 

Siiblot A . . . . 

70 

4.5 

One-half m lilootu 

48 

Sublet B . . _ 

60 

30 

Full bloom 

17 

A verage 

67 

- - - '‘i 


38 

80: - 





Subloi A 

70 

48 

One-fourth in blo(*m 

54 

Sublot B 

67 

42 

One-half m bloom 

72 

\ verage 

68 

45 

- ... 

64 

A \ I'ragc of 2'”) hays as purchased. 




1 42 7 

A verage of 27 liays that graded 




1 

U. S. No. 1 ill color ouI> . 

— 

i 

i' ' _ _ ■ ' 

42. 8 


1 Not Rrftflod oflioially; but classed as “very gretni.” 

2 The bales in lot r>4 contained some hay that wiis brown and (hat was gradeil r. S. No. :i. The No. H 
hay made up about 29 percent of the lot and contained l.H mg of carol ene per kilogram. "^I’lie remainder of 
the hay, an average of 70 jwrcent per bale, was graded I’. H. No. 1 and contained 00.0 mg of carotene t)er 
kilogram. The carotene content shown in the table is for a composite sanu)le from 10 bales. 

3 iSoine of the bales in lot 74 were “set’' or “packed” and looke<l as if they had been baled too soon. There 
were also yellow leaves that might have been the result of leafhopper infestation . 'I'he odor seemed normal. 

* This sample had been stored from April to October in a rather dark barn loft. 

* I<ot 75 as purchased consisted of about equal portions of .sublots .\ and B. The hay in sublot B had a 
sweated or ground odor, imlicating that some decomposition or fermentation had occurred. There was no 
evidence of this condition in sublot A. 

8 Lot 77 as purchased consisted of two-thirds of sublot A and one-third of sublot B . There was no evidence 
of fermentation in sublet B. 

7 Lot 80 coasisted of sublets A and B in the ratio of 15:19. The .stalks in sublot A appeared to be finer 
and smaller than those in sublot B. 

8 Includes lot 73. 
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Table 15. — Carotene content of the various market grades of alfalfa hay Continued 
rURCHASED AS U. S. NO. 2 


Laboratory de.sigimtioii of each lot, 
or purchase, of hay 

Natural 

green 

color 

Leaflness 

Stage of maturity at cutting 

Carotene 
content 
per kilo- 
gram (air- 
dry basis) 

60 1’ 

Percent 

45 

55 

.58 

50-60 

51 

45 

38 

67 

81 

Percent 

45 

56 

50 

50 

43 

40 

42 

.'lO 

30 


Milligrams 

19 

14 

13 

15 

12 

20 



il 0-2a 


51 


rA 

. . 

Mat. B. Nov. 12, 19.36 


73; u 

Sublot A-.... 


15 

46 

Snhlot R. 


Sublot C 


A veragp. 


03 

34 

46 

.Vveragp of 7 hays as purchased— 
Average of 7 hays that graded 
IT. S. No. 2 in color only,’* 




19. 9 
14. 9 






PUH(’IIASET) AS V. S. NO. 3 


71.5. 

. . 
4S . . 
51 
6.3 

66 ... 
67 

71 I'i.. 
7K , 

K7 

SS ... 
1)1 ... 
1)2 . .. 


A verajio of 13 hays as purfhu.se(l.- 
Avprajjo of 12 hays that arfuled 
II. S. No. 3 in color nnly.i* 


38 

20 


11 

1 

41 


1 

10 25 

45 

Bu<l to early bloom 

11 

15 

25 

In bloom 

8 

2f) 

30 

....do j 

3 

1.5 35 

35-38 


5 

1.5-25 

30^ 35 

- 1 

4 

5 10 

20 25 

One-tenth in bloom : 

1 

b- 6 

3.5-48 

Bud ! 

2 

15 

15 

E.arly cut... 

3 

20 

15 


I 




4 




4 





4. 

4. 


« lA)t 60 as purchased was praded U. S. No. 1 (color 60 percent and Icafiness .50 percent) but upon reinspec- 
tion, the bales that were analyzed were graded as shown and they appeared to be representative of the lot. 
1 bale that apjicared "set” bu(, not caked, indicalinp that fenncnfaf.ion had occurred in it, w^as Kraded 40 
percent in color and contained 10 mK of carotene la^r kiloRram. 2 other bales were caked, but in sarnpliriR 
them 1 bale had been drilled from an end that was much iireener and less affected, if at all, by fermentation. 
The.se 2 bales contained 24 njp of carotene per kilogram. 

^'his was a single bale of hay. On Fet*. 12, 1035, it wJis graded 63 percent in color and the carotene con- 
lent was H mg per kilogram; on Apr. .5, 1035, it was graded 48 j)ercent in color and the carotene content was 
15 mg per kilogram, 'riie datum in the table for color is the average of these determinat ions. 

n Lot 73 was not uniform. The bales in sublot A looked as if the hay had heated in the bale as a result of 
balling too soon after cutting. Idiore were about e(pial amounts of each .sublot. 

“ Omits lot 73 and includes lot 71.5. 

1* The.so hays were badly weathered. 

»♦ Omits lot 71.5, 


The method of color measurement used in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics is described by Nickerson (33), who gives the Munsell 
hues associated with the various percentages of “natural green color/' 
as expressed in hay inspection. According to the hay standards, 
described by the Bureau of Agricultural Elconomics (43), a sample of 
alfalfa hay may be sufficiently high in percentage of natural green 
color to be in grade 1, but may bo placed in grade 2 or 3 because its 
leaf content is low (table 15,' lot 73, sublots B and C; and lot 77, 
sublot B); or it may contain sufficient leaves to be in grade 1, but be 
placed in grade 2 or 3 because its percentage of naturd green color is 
low (table 15, lots 60; II-0-2; H-0-2a; 73, sublot A; 51 ; 54; 56; and 
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48). Also a lot, or purchase, of hay is frequently not uniform, some 
bales being quite different from others (table 15, lots 75, 77, 80, and 
73). The data in table 15 are according to the grading of the lot, or 
purchase, of hay as a whole; but, where the bales in the lot differed 
in this way, the lot, or purchase, of hay was separated into uniform 
sublots and each sublot was analyzed. The data for these sublots 
are also given in the table. 

Attention should bo called to lots 74; 75, sublot B; GO; and 73, sublot 
A. Fermentation or spoilage was evidenced in all of these hays by a 
caked or packed condition in the bale and by a tobacco, ground, or 
sweated odor. 

Tji considering the data in table J 5 one must bear in mind that besides 
the errors in the carotene determinations discussed above, there are 
I'elatively large and unavoidable errors hi the determination of the 
leafiness and color of these hays. Despite these facts, an inspection 
of the data for the alfalfa hays in table 15, seems clearly to justify the 
following summary: 

(1) There is a very decided difference between the average vitamin 
A potency of the No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 grades of alfalfa hay as 
indicated by the carotene content, the average caroterie content of 
the liays shown in table 15 being 42.7, 19.9, and 4.5 mg per kilogram, 
rc'sjiectively, for these different grades. Since alfalfa hay is graded 
commercially mainly on the basis of its leafiness and color, the question 
arises as to whether thes(‘ dilferences in carotene content are associ- 
ated with cither of these factors used in grading. 

(2) The results in table 15 indicate that, although the carotene 
occurs largely in the leaves of the alfalfa plant ( 36 ) and is high in 
alfalfa leaf meals (table IG), the percentage of leafiness in field-cured, 
market hays plays a minor role in determining their carotene content. 
It is true that the average leafiness of the hays that are poorest in 
carotene is lower than the average leafiness of the others. Thus the 
average h^aliness of the hays containing 1 to 11 mg of carotene per 
kilogram, as is the case with the grade 3 hays, is only about 30 iiercent, 
whereas the leafincss of the hays containing more than this amount of 
carotene is about 42 jiercent. Nevertheless, the average leaiiness of 
the hays containing 12 to 20 mg of carotene jier kilogram, as is the 
case with the grade 2 hays, is fully as great as that of the hays contain- 
ing between 27 and 77 mg per kilogram; and there arc hays that are 
low in their leaf content but high in carotene, and vice versa. Un- 
doubtedly a large proportion of the carotene in these alfalfa hays 
occurred in the leaves, but the leaves, nevertheless, may or may not 
be rich in this pigment. 

A few samples of machine-dried alfalfa leaf meals have been analyzed 
for carotene and the results are shown in table IG. 


Table 16 . — The carotene content of machine-dried alfalfa leaf meals 


Sample 

No. 

Green- 

ness 

(’arotono 
content per 
kilogram 
(air-dry 
basi.s) 

Sample 

No. 

Green- 

ness 

Carotene 
Cfmlent i)er 
kilogram 
(air-dry 
basis) 

Sample 

No. 

( Ireeu- 
ncss 

Carotene 
content per 
kilogram 
(air-dry 
basis) 

1 

2 

3 

Percent 

97 

(14 

61 

Milligrams 

155 

122 

90 

4 

5 

0 

Percent 

74 

86 

85 

Milligrams 

76 

244 

160 

7 

Average. 

Percent 

80 

Milligrams 

212 

151 
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The high carotene figures for these meals are in accord with results 
from other laboratories. The spectral absorption data in table 8 
are of interest in ttiis comiection, being in good agreement with those 
shown for beta-carotene (second international standard, table 8). 

(3) From data in table 15, it is obvious that any evidence of spoil- 
age such as a caked or set condition in a bale of hay or a tobacco, 
sweated, or ground odor (table 15, lots 60; 73, sublot A; 74; 75, sub- 
lot B) may be taken as an indication of a decidedlv low carotene 
content. This condition may be associated with a low percentage 
of green color (lots 60; and 73, sublot A); but apparently it also 
occurred in hays that were not graded partic/ularly low in this respect, 
(lots 74; and 75, sublot B). 

This fermentation in hays is the result of baling them before tliey 
are sufficiently dry ; but overexposure to sunlight in drying has also 
been found to be destructive of carotene and must, be avoided if 
hays of high carotene content are to be obtained. The optiniuin 
conditions at which hays should be pla(‘ed in stoiage have becui 
studied by Shepherd and Woodward {S9). 

(4) The percentage of natural green color in alfalfa hays is by far 
the most important, general, and reliable index of the carotene con- 
tent. This is obvious from the results shown in figure 1, as well as 
from those in table 15. 

If one disregards all lack of uniformity and all evidence of fermenta- 
tion in the lots of alfalfa hay shown in table 15 and grades these hays 
on the basis of color alone, the average carotene content of the. hays 
placed in grade 1 , 2, or 3 is 42.8, 14.9, and 4.0 mg per kilogram, respec- 
tively. The hays in grade 1 ’would on this basis contain 19 to 121 mg 
of carotene per kilogram of hay; those in grade 2, 11 to 20 mg; and 
those in grade 3, 1 to 11 mg. 

On the other hand, if each uniform lot or sublot of hay shown in 
tal)le 15 is graded according to its color, and those hays in whicli 
spoilage occurred are omitted, then the average carotene content of 
tiie hays placed in grade 1, 2, or 3 is 45.7, 14.2, and 4.1 mg per kilo- 
gram, respectively. The carotene content, on this basis, would 
vary from 17 to 121 ing per kilogram, 11 to 20 mg per kilogram, and 
1 to 11 mg per kilogram, respectively, for grades 1, 2, and 3. These 
results are shown graphically in figure 1 . 

The two hays of lowest carotene content that on the latter basis 
would be in grade 1 are of interest. They are lot 77, sublot B and a 
single bale of hay designated as ^^Shop, low, Oct. 19, 1936.'^ The 
former was graded barely 60 i)ercent in green color and contained 
only 30 percent of leaves; the latter was from a lot of hay (lot 80, 
sublot A) that was purchased and first analyzed during April 1936. 
From April to October this hay had been stored in a rather dark barn 
loft. Under these conditions of storage the percentage loss of caro- 
tene is much greater than that of green color {46 ) ; and the bale that 
was analyzed in October is apparently no exception. It was 65 per- 
cent lower in carotene content, but only about 10 percent lower in 
green color than those bales that were analyzed in April. This result 
is the only one included in table 15 for a hay that was stored in this 
way after being purchased. It illustrates a general condition wliich 
tends materially to alter the relation between the color and the caro- 
tene content of alfalfa hays. Hay that has been stored under these 
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NATURAL GREEN COLOR (PERCENT) 

Fkiuhe 1. — Relation between the United States grade (in color only) and the 
carotene content of the alfalfa hays analyzed at the Beltsville laboratory. 
No hays in which spoilage had occurred are shown, and only uniform lots or 
sublots of hay are included. 
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conditions may have a much lower carotene content, as compared 
with its color, than it had soon after it was cut. Obviously, there is 
a very useful practical relation between the color and carotene con- 
tent of alfalfa hays; but, of course, no definite quantitative relation 
between these factors can be expected. 

It is interesting to note that all the 27 uniform lots or sublots of 
alfalfa hay with a ''natural green'' color of GO percent or more (fig. 1) 
contain 20 mg or more of carotene per kilogram; and that a hay with 
this minimum concentration of carotene, when fed at about 50 per- 
cent of the ration, furnishes close to the minimum amount of vitamin A 
that a cow requires for normal reproduction {35) (p. G60). It is inter- 
esting to note further that before either of these facts was known, 
hay-grading authorities had selected this percentage of natural green 
color as the minimum for U. S. No. 1 alfalfa hay. 

TIMOTHY HAYS 

Table 17 gives the United States grade, color, and carotene content 
of 40 lots or purchases of timothy hay that have been analyzed in 
the Beltsville laboratory. Although the carotene content of the hays 
overlaps to some extent in the various grades, there is a distinct 
tendency for it to vary with the grade of the hay. The average caro- 
tene content of the timothy hays in grades 1, 2, and 3 is 20.G, 9.3, 
and 5.5 mg per kilogram, respectively. As the grading of timothy 
hays is based on the percentage of green color in them tliis means 
that, as with the alfalfa hays, the carotene content varies in general 
wdth the color. But the amount of this pigment varies from 8 to 
3G mg per kilogram in the grade 1 hays; from 8 to 11 mg ])er kilogram 
in the grade 2 hays; and from 1 to 12 mg per kilogram in grade 3 
hays. As w^ould be expected, tin*- timothy hays that WTre cut wdien 
ripe or overripe are uniformly low in their carotene content; whereas 
those hays that were cut in the ])rebloom stage generally contain 
more of tliis pigment. 

Table 17. — Carolene content of van’ons market grades of timonthy hay 
rUKCTTASKD AS TT. S. NO. 1 


Labi)ratory designation of eacli lot 

Natural 

green 

color 

.^tage of maturity at time of cutting 

Carotene 
content piir 
kilogram 
(air-dry 
basis) 

40 .... . 

46... 

47. - 

5l.„. 

.67 .. - 

75 ... 

80 . 

43: 

7 bales 

Percent 
50 
48-.50 
45 
47 
55 
62 
85 
55 410 
60-65 

Prebloom _ .. 

- do ... 

. , do .... 

. - do 

Bloom and early bloom . . 

Late bloom 

Before bloom 

MUUgrarnn 

20 

23 

22 

18 

19 

10 

36 

21 

19 

i 

1 50 

I 60 

21 

30 

1 bale.. 


Average . . 


.50 

22 

Average of 10 lots 



20.6 



'Average of 8 ap^eing determinations on 5 bales of hay. The bales were carefully graded and showed 
no evidence of spoilage. Meigs and Converse report (unpublished) that they found this hay inadequate 
in its cwotene content to prevent the abnormal calving by a cow that received it as approximately 60 per- 
cent of her ration, from the sixty-first to the eleventh day before calving. 
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Table 17. — Carotene content of various market grades of timothy hay — Continued 
runCHASED AS U. S. NO. 2 


39- 

44 . 

48 . 


[ iaboratory dosigiiiitiou of oaoh lot 


Natural 

groeii 

color 


Stage of maturity at time of cutting 


Carotene 
content per 
kilogram 
(air-dry 
basis) 


Percent 

3r>-49 

35-40 

35 


Early dough 

Quito immature. 
Early dough 


MilHyrarriis 

8 

9 

11 


Average. 


9. 3 


PURCHASED AS U. S. NO 3 


37 

42 

. 38 — . 

i5 

.'i3 

.')() 

04 

05 

(iO... 

0(L.. 

09.. . 

70 

74"! V 
70. 

7S"- 

79— 

81.. . 

52 

53 

H4 

55.. , 

Sfi. .. . 

87 . 

88 .. .. 

89.. . . 


Average. 


- 1 


20-2.5 

15-20 

10 

20 


Ripe . . 
Late dough 


Ripe.. 


J5-20 

22 

8 


Overripe.. 

Ripe 

do 


15 20 
20- 25 
15-20 
J5 30 
20 
10 
10 
20 
10 
20 25 
15 
15 
20 
15 
15 
15-20 


Overripe ... 

do 

. ..do 

.<io 

Ripe - 

Ril)e (headed for seed).. .. 

Late (lough, weal hered 

Late dough 

do 

do 

Ripe 

Late dough .... 

Ripe.... - ... . 

.do 

.(io 

..(lo 


5 Ripe and wcatheretl.. . 




1 

l(» 


2 

0 

S 

7 

5 

4 

3 
11 
12 

4 
3 


2 


f 

10 

9 

11 

0 

3 


CLOVER HAYS 

Only four samples of clover hay have been analyzed for carotene in 
the Beltsville laboratory. TJiey were all graded at the time of pur- 
chase as either U. S. No. 1 Clover or U. S. No. 1 Clover Light Timothy 
Mixed. The carotene content of the four samples was 11, 14, 24, 
and 43 mg per kilogram of hay, respectively. 

PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CAROTENE DETERMINATIONS IN 
CATTLE FEEDING 

Most of the hays for which the carotene content is given in this 
paper have been fed to cattle at the Beltsville station, largely in experi- 
ments in which they were practically the only source of vitimiiii A 
in the ration. Converse, Wiseman, and Meigs (3) have studied the 
effect of these hays upon the nutritive value of the milk of cows, 
while Meigs and Converse (^0) have investigated the value of the 
hays as a source of the vitamin A required by dairy cows for various 
functions, particularly for growth and reproduction. Their results 
indicate that there is practically a definite relation between the 
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carotene content of hays (as determined by routine analytical methods) 
and the value of these hays as a source of vitamin A. 

They found that the reproductive function in the cow is sensitive 
to a deficiency of vitamin A in the ration, and that the amount of 
vitamin A required for this function quite likely determines the 
minimum amount of vitamin A or its precursors that it is advisable 
to feed to a cow. On the other hand, it is clear from their work that 
there is a corresponding range of carotene content, as determined in 
the hays that they used, that meets these requirements. They report 
failure in reproduction with all of their cows, when U. S. No. 3 alfalfa 
or timothy hay constituted approximately 50 percent of the ration 
and was very nearly the only source of vitamin A in the ration for a 
period of at least 5 months before the cows calved. The calves were 
born dead, blind, or so weak that they died soon after birth. When 
li. S. No. 1 alfalfa hay was similarly fed, there was normal success in 
reproduction; and with hays that were intermediate in carotene 
content -possibly ranging from 10 to 20 mg or 15 to 20 Jiig of carotene 
per kilogram of hay- the results were variable. 

In a subsecpient rei)ort based on these experiments of Meigs and 
(\)nverse, which are still in })rogress, Rogers {S5) states: 

If the carotene content of the hay of the ration, where fed at about one-half 
of tlie ration, is as high as 20 parts per million calving is normal; if it is as low 
as 14 the results are uncertain and at levels as low as 5 parts per million there are 
no normal calvings. 

Apparently, with cows fed as here described, those hays listed in 
tables 15 and 17 that contain 20 mg or more of carotene per kilogram, 
as determiiicd by methods A and B, would sup])ly close to the mini- 
mum amount of vdtamin A required for normal reproduction; and 
those containing 14 mg or less would not do so. The carotene figure, 
therefore*, as eletermined for a hay by the ordinary routine j)ro- 
cedures described in this ])aper, is a elecidedly useful index of i)ractical 
value in cattle feeding. 

As shown in the earlier part of this pa])er, this statement is true 
whether the carotene is determined according to methods A and B, 
described in this paper, or according to comparable methods developed 
in other laboratories. There is, therefore, available a considerable 
amount of comparable information on the suitability, from this 
standpoint, of various materials for cattle feeding and on the vitamin 
A requirements of cnittle. However, just as numerous factors affect 
the efficient utilization of the energy or of the protein of the ration, 
the same may very well be found to be true of the utilization of vitamin 
A and its precursors (i5), when these results are applied in i)racticc. 

In a recent paper, Guilbert, Miller, and Hughes (.9) present the 
results of a study of the amount of carotene and vitamin A required 
by cattle to prevent night blindness. They rei)ort that a minimum 
of 25 to 30 Mg of carotene per kilogram of body weight, or 6 to 8 jig of 
vitamin A, is necessary in the ration for this purpose; but they found 
that pregnant, nonlactating cows, maintained on these minimum 
levels throughout gestation, uniformly gave birth to weak calves that 
died soon thereafter. Increasing the carotene intake to three or four 
times tins minimum during the last month of gestation consistently 
resulted in normal calves at birth. These workers also report that, 
with cows maintained for long periods during lactation on approxi- 
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niately the minimum level of carotene that would prevent night 
blindness, the milk was practically devoid of vitamin A and nursing 
calves developed symptoms of vitamin A deficiency and died. 

This work clearly demonstrates that night blindness, as detected in 
cattle by the method that these workers used, is not a criterion by 
which to judge practically the adecpiacy of a ration as a source of 
vitamin A for dairy cattle, but that the minimum quantity of this 
factor that it is advisable to feed these animals certainly is more 
nearly the amount Meigs and (\)nverse found to be necessary for 
normal calving (p. 000). 

CAflOTKNK imSULTS WITH MISOKIJ-ANKOUS FKEDS 

A number of miscellaneous feeding materials ha ve been analyzed by 
means of the earotem* methods described on jiages 088 080 and the 
results are included in tabl(‘ 18. It must be borne in mind that the 
iigures for I he grains, aUhough they include the carotcme ]>rcsent, are 
not a m(*asure of Ihoir vitamin A value. 


'J’aulk is. Cnrotcua Jontul in various feeding materials analyzed in the lielisville 

laboratory 


Kccdirin material 


Simiples 

aiialyz('(l 


C'aroteiip per kilogram 


KaiiKc 


AveruKo 


Wheat straw cur dry) 

('(irii stover (air tlry) 

Kentucky hluo^rass (drj weijrhf). 
Alfal.a, freshly cut (dry wcMirlifi... 
Oardon carrots, yellow; " 

( I reeii weight 

Dry \^ei^.dlt. . 

(’orn jiraiii, .sollovv 

Wheat bran 

Linseed meal 

Soybean meal 


Number 


1 

4 

h 

11 

11 

(I 

2 

3 

1 


^JU^i(/ra7ns 


2 - (I 
421- 

271- 412 

30- J32 
208-1, 092 

3- 9 

0. 12- (I. 23 
0.23- 0.29 


Milligrtnm 

(0 

4 

007 
2 334 

91 
911 
* b 
LIS 
L20 
*. 23 


> Less than 2 m^i: j)er kilouram. 

^ 1 .sami)U! of alfalfa, obtained from a idot that was infested bj leufhopiier, contained 100 nig per kilogram, 
'riio samiile was .selected as the best hay in the plot. 

J Darden carrots piircha.sed on market for feeding experiments. 

* 'I'hi.s figure includes I hi* carotene along with other pigments, such as eryiitoxanthine, which go more or 
less into th<' carotene frncHon. 

CAROTENE CONTENT OF CORN SILAGE 

Since 1984, this labonitory has made about 30 determinations of the 
carotene content of the silage used in feeding the cattle in the herd 
employed in nutrition exjx^riments at Beltsville. Each determmation 
lias consisted of the analysis of several aliquots, fretpiently from each 
of several large samiilings. In some instances monthly cA)m])osite 
samples have been made from samplings taken twice daily for the 
month, each daily sampling being kept in an ice box in a (dosed fruit 
jar until the monthly composite was made and analyzed. Idie 
results of these silage determinations are given in table 19. 
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Table Carotene content of iniscellnneoun mm pies of corn silage 




Carotene content 



Carotene content 

Silage sample 

Date of anal- 

per kilogram- - 

Silage sample 

Date of anal- 

iwr kilogram-- 





No. 

ysls 

On basis 

On basis 

No. 

ysis 

On basis 

On basis 



of silage 

of dry 



of silage 

of dry 



as fed 

weight 



as fe<l 

weight 



Milli- 

Mini- 



Milli- 

Milli- 



graniff 

grams 



grams 

grams 

1 

Alar. S, 1934 

12 

48 

20 - 

Nov. 14,1930 

7 



Mar. 14, 1934 

12 

48 

21 

Dec. 30, ]J)3(i 

19 

70 


May 26,1934 

13 

4S 

2*2 

Kc.b. 10, 1937 

IS 

60 

4.._ 

July 9,1934 

3 

13 

23 .... 

Mar, 8, 1937 

II 

43 


July 30,1934 

7 

20 

24 . . _ 

.Mur. 15. 1937 

9 

28 

(l'. f - - . 

Aug. 6, 1934 

10 

39 

25 

July 30.1937 

3 

10 


Sept. 4,1934 

1(5 

00 

20 'll' 

March 1937._ 

0 

20 

h'I/. 

Sept. 17,1934 

11 

39 

27 i. 

April 1937 

t 

22 

y -- 

Nov. 17.1934 

1 

4 

28' 

Aliiy 1937 - 

7 

24 

IU-. 

Jau. 5, 1935 

37 

! 140 

29' - - 

June 1937 ... 

l\ 

18 

IL -- 

Mar. 4,1935 

40 

J5(5 

30«.. 

July 19‘37 1 

4 

13 

12 

Mar. 9,1935 

2K 

111 




— - - , 

J2 

Alar. 10, 1935 

29 

103 

A V erage . 


13. 7 

49. 9 

’ * 

Mar! 2l! 1935 

3(5 

122 

V erage, . 




15 

Mar. 25. 1935 

10 

35 

oniittini: 




16 

Sept. 5,1935 

25 

98 

.samples 9 




17 

Sept. 20, 1935 

H 

29 

to 17, in- 




IK 

Juno 22, 1936 

10 

2.S 

clusive 


9. 4 

33 0 

19 

Juno 25,193(5 


20 











— 

— — .! 


— — 


> Composite suniple. 2 samples were iukeii from the silage as fed duily, kej^t in fruit jurs m an ice box, 
and oomposit od before analysis. The keeping of the surnple.s in tliis wa> was lesH'd out and was founti not 
to lead to a (lestructioii of t lie carotene. lad er, liowever, evidence of spoilage w as not ed in .^oine jars. ( )u 
this account 4 of the 6U jars in April, 5 in May, and 1 in June, were discarded. 

* Samples 9 to 17, inclusive, do not refueseut the results of average practice on the. farm where this work 
was done. 


Tlio (‘arotone content of tlie 30 samples of corn silage ranges from 1 
to 40 mg per kilogram of the silage as fed, or from 4 to IftC) mg ])f'r 
kilogram of dry weight The average carotene eontent of these 30 
samples is 13.7 mg per kilogram of tlie silage as fed, or practically 50 
mg per kilogram of dry weight. 

All the samples of silage listed in table 19, except Nos. 9 to 17, 
inclusive, represent the results of average fai*m practice on the dairy 
farm at Beltsville. The curotemi in tliese sam])les ranges from 3 to 19 
mg per kilogram of silage as fed, or from 10 to 70 mg })er Idlogram of 
dry weight; and the average carotene content is 9.4 mg per kilogram 
of silage as fed, or 33 mg per kilogram of dry weight. These samples 
are probably not suflicicntly corti])arable in other res])ects to permit 
any conclusions regarding the relation between their carotene con- 
tent and the duration of the period of storage in the silo. This matter 
is now under investigation. 

The data for the sainjdes of silage that represent average farm prac- 
tice at BeltsAulle agree with those from other laboratories, and proba- 
bly represent the results obtained frequently in practice. Lipman (2Ji) 
reports an average of 15 International units of carotene per gram of 
silage for six samples that were analyzed at the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural ExT)erimcnt Station. Krauss \l6) reported 2.5 Sherman units 
of vitamin A potency per gram for one sample of silage; and in a sub- 
sequent paper (17) reported using silage containing 52 mg of carotene 
per kdogram of dry material. 

It is obvious from the rcsxilts obtained with corn silage that fre- 
quently the silage might be suspected of failing to supply enough 
carotene in the ration to furnish the vitamin A required for normal 
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reproduction. Meigs and Converse have in progress in the Bclts- 
ville laboratory an experiment to test this point. No results of their 
experiment have yet been published, but they have been kind enough 
to permit the following statements: Up to the present time there 
have been five calvings by cows on a ration of grain and corn silage. 
The silage was fed ad libitum and the grain was fed in amounts to 
supply adequate energy and protein. Of these five calvings, three 
have been normal. In the other two cases the calves died at 2 and 13 
days of age res jiec lively.^ Where corn silage is to be used thus in the 
ration of a cow as practically the sole source of vitamin A, or is to be 
de])cnded u])on in large measure to furnish this factor in the diet, it is 
evidently important to know the conditions under which it may be 
produced with adequate carotene content. 

rreliminary ^ork of this sort was started in the fall of 1934, with 
the silage samples 9 to 17, inclusive (table 19), to learn something of 
the conditions that determine the carotene content of corn silage. A 
record was available of the varieties of corn that had been planted in 
that year. Wlien the cro]) was cut in the fall the maturity and green- 
ness of the corn were noted, a record was kept of the way it was handled, 
the weather conditions, (dc., and from time to time as the chopped 
(’orn was ])ut. into the silo a large amount of the materia hwas mixed in 
the silo and duplicate samples were taken. Aliquots from one of these 
duplicates were analyzed immediately for carotene and jrioisture. The 
other duplicate, amounting to 15 to 20 kg, was placed in a very porous 
burlap bag, left in the silo, and analyzed when it was uncovered during 
subsequent feeding. Nine bags were thus left in the silos. The results 
of this experiment are shown further in table 20. 


Table 20 . — lUlation between the carotene content of corn ailnge and the maturily and 
carotene content of the corn from which it was made 


Silage saTrifdc, 

Date of 
analy.'^is 
of silage 

Condilion of corn plant at cutting 


C^arolene content 
j)er kilogram (dry- 
weight basis) 



Stale of maturily 

(Ireon- 
ness * 

Corn 
plant 3 

Silage 

10, . 
n 


Jan. 5, io;{r> 
Mar 4 lai.T 

Ears 100 i)en'ent iu milk, undented . 

Percent 

100 

00 

Miin- 

grams 

J15 

02 

Milli- 

grams 

140 

150 

12 1 

— 

Mar. 9,1035 

..,do.. 

00 

04 

III 


A vorage. 


_(lo 


100 

138 









Mar. 10. 1035 
Mar. 2!, 10:15 
Sept. 6. 1035 

Ears 50 percent in milk, 50 percent in dough- 
do,, 

90 

70 

103 

122 

14- --- 

00 1 

00 

ifi 1 

Sonjo milk, but average ear slightly dented. 

75 

74 

08 







Average. 




78 

107 





l.T 


Mar. 25, 1035 
Sept. 20, 1035 

Ears dented 

40-50 

21 

25 

35 

17 _ _ _ _ _ _ 1 


40 

20 








Average. 


,.„do - 


23 

32 



Nov. 17. 1034 

Ears dented, plant exposed to light frost 

20 \ 

6 

4 

1 





* Samples 10 and 11 were from the same variety of corn; samples 12, 15, and 17 were from the same variety; 
and samples 9 and 13 were from the same variety. 

* The portion of the plant that was estimated to be green, 

* Carotene content at time the material was chopped for ensiling. The time and condition of exposure 
between the time the corn was cut In the Held and the time It was chopped for ensiling varied for the different 
lots of corn. 

< There was a light frost for 1 night, 8 days before this corn was cut. 


^ In addition to these calvings on this grain-corn silage ration there was one abortion that occurred much 
earlier than those that have been associated here with a deficiency of vitamin A in the ration. 
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In considering the data in table 20 it will be recognized that a 
number of factors which may have affected the carotene content of 
the corn from which these silage samjdes were made varied — e. g., the 
variety of the com, its maturity and greenness, the weather conditions 
preceding and at the time of cutting, the period elapsing between the 
time the corn was cut and the time it was put into the silo, the weather 
conditions during this time, etc. The carotene content as found in 
the samples of silage may have been affected, in addition, by varia- 
tions in the time that the silage was stored, the exposure of the bags 
near the top of the silo before they were removed, and numerous other 
conditions. It is impossible from the information in this preliminary 
experiment to accurately evaluate or rigidly eliminate many of these 
factors; but, despite this situation, it is clear that certain correlations 
in the data in table 20 are much more consistent and striking than 
others. Of these the following may be noted: 

(1) The carotene content of the corn from which the lots of silage 
were made was, as might have been expected, most strikingly and 
consistently affected by the maturity of the corn and the proportion 
of the plant that was green at the time of cutting. In the three 
greenest and legist mature samples of corn the carotene content varied 
from 92 to 115 mg per kilogram of diy weight, and averaged 100 mg; 
in three samples of corn that were slightly more mature the carotene 
content varied from 70 to 90 mg per kilogram and averaged 78 mg; 
whereas in the two samples of corn that were fully dented (but not 
frosted) and only 40 to 50 percent green the carotene content was 21 
and 25 mg per kilogram of dry weight, respectively. The effect of a, 
light frost upon the carotene content of tlie corn plant is well shown 
in sample No. 9. 

(2) The carotene (iontent of the silage samjdes sliown in table 20 
was, without doubt, definitely affected by thal of the corn finin which 
they were made. ' Corn having an average carotem* content of 100 mg 
per kilogram of dry weight ])roduced a silage with a, (‘arotene content 
of 138 mg per kilogram; corn having an average carotene content, of 
78 mg produced a silage with a, carotene content of 107 mg; and coi-n 
having an average carotene content of 23 mg [)i'oduced a, silage with 
a carotene content of 32 mg; while the sample of frosted corn with a 
(‘arotene content of (> mg j)roduced a silage that contained only 4 mg. 
Sam])les 15 and 17 appear to repn*-sent the results of average prac'tice 
in the making of siltvge on the farm at Beltsville. 

(3) It may be noted that the carotene content of the silage samples 
in table 20, with the exception of the frosted saiujdc, is uniformly 
higher than that of the corn from which they were made. The corn 
with an average carotene content of 100 mg ])er kilogram produced 
silage with a carotene content apparently 38 percent higher; and for 
the two lots of corn writh average carotene content of 78 and 23 mg, 
respectively, the apparent increase in carotene in the silage was 37 
and 39 percent, respectively. Probably, the good agreement in these 
figures is largely a matter of chance;* but it does indicate that the 
apparent percentage increase in carotene in the silage does not vary 
materially with the amount of carotene in the original plant material. 

There were probably a number of changes in the pigments in the 
corn plant from the time it was cut in the field to the time samples 
of the freshly chopped material were taken from the silo, and also from 
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this time until the silage itself was analyzed. Tlie increase in the 
amount of pigmented material in the carotene extracts from these 
silages, as compared with the corn from which they were made, may 
possibly best be regarded as the net result of at least more than one 
change going on in these pigments in the silo, and insofar as the writers 
are aware, there is no conc^lusivo evidence indicating the nature of the 
material making up this net increase of pigment in the carotene frac- 
tion from the silage. It is true that Krauss {16), reported 2.5 Sherman 
units of vitamin A potency per gram in silage made from corn that 
contained only 1.25 Sherman units; but no details of this work were 
given. 

Apparent increases in carotene content, similar to those just noted 
with ordinary corn silage, have been reported repeatedly in silage 
made by the A. I. V. method,® where it would seem much less likely 
that carotene might be produced by bacteria or in the continued 
metabolism of the cells of the ensiled plant; and, although it has been 
demonstrated that A. I. V. silages are rich in carotene and are potent 
sources of vitamin A, no one seems to have determined the nature or 
biological properth^s of the additional pigment that occurs in the 
carotene extracts from them. It is possible that this additional 
pigment jnay be carotene; but since, according to Kuhn and Brock- 
mann (/(S’), pigments that behave like carotene in analysis may be 
formed by the action of weak acids on xanthophyll, one must regard 
such an assumption with some reservation until further evidence is 
at hand. Also, since a similar acid reaction prevails during the 
storage of corn silage, this possible origin of the increase in pigment 
in corn silage over and above that in the corn from which it was 
]nade must be borne in mind. 

Tlie data discussed on pages 643-648, indicating that the carotene 
extracts obtained in the routine analysis of corn silage contain pig- 
jiients other than carotene and tliat these so-called pigmented im- 
purities account on an average for about 30 percent of iJie absorption 
at wave length 450 niju, are of interest in connection with tlie data 
in table 20, which apparently show that more carotene exists in the 
silage than was in the corn from which it was made. It is of interest., 
further, to note that the average amount of pigmented impurity in 
these extracts is about equivalent, to this apparent increase in the 
carotene content of the silage. Thus, regardless of the nature of the 
changes in the pigments during storage in the silo, apparptly the 
full amount of carotene originally in the corn is well maintained. 

In considering the data in table 20 from a practical standpoint, it 
may be pointed out that to cut corn when the cars are practically all 
in the milk stage entails a considerable loss of yield in dry matter 
per acre. Cutting corn at this early stage is probably unnecessary, 
nowever, for it will be noted that corn that was cut in the early dough 
stage, or when the kernels were slightly dented, still yielded a silage 
that was rich in carotene. In silage from corn that was cut when 
the kernels were fully dented and only 40 to 50 percent of the plant 

• In the A. I. V. method, named for its sponsor A. T. Virtanen of f'inland, certnin acids are added to 
increase the acidity of the ensiled material. 
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was green, the carotene content was considerably reduced; and the 
practice of cutting corn at this stage is likeljr to lead to the production 
of considerable silage that is inadequate m its carotene content to 
supply the amount of vitamin A required by dairy cows for normal 
reproduction, especially when it is practically the sole source of 
carotene in the ration. The minimum amount of carotene, as ordi- 
narily determined in corn silage, that it is necessary to feed a cow 
has never been definitely determined. Certainly, it would be well 
to feed enough silage to provide at least 100 to 150 mg of carotene 
per day during the dry period, and more would certainly be desirable. 

SUMMARY 

The methods for the determination of carotene that are now in 
general use in the laboratory of the Division of Nutrition and Physi- 
ology at Beltsville, Md., are described in this paper. According to 
these methods the (;arotene is separated from the chloropliyll and 
xanthophyll by a modification of the well-loiown Willstiitter and Stoll 
procedure. 

Data are presented here to show the errors that occur in the use 
of this procedure. The largest error in the determination of the 
carotene in hays and corn silage by this procedure was found to be 
due to ])igmented impurities other than xanthophyll or chlorophyll 
in the fina.1 carotene extracts. The presence of such pigmented 
impurities has been demonstrated by a study of the spectral absorp- 
tion and adsorptive properties of these extracts. The error from this 
source in determining the carotene in the extracts varied from a.bout 
1 1 to 32 i)ercent in the case of tlic hays and corn silage. It was least 
with fresh green plant materials and with leaf meals and hays of 
high carotene content. The source of these jngmented impurities is 
still uncertain.' Some evidence tends to indicate that they arc not 
in general produced in the process of analysis, but this j)ossibility has 
not been satisfactorily excluded. 

Despite this error in the determination of the carotene in feeds and 
the uncertainty of the source of these pigmented impurities, th(^ 
carotene content as determmed by the usual routine methods now in 
use in the Beltsville laboratory is shown to be a very useful index of 
the vitamin A value of feeds of plant origin that- are used in cattle 
feeding. 

Data are presented on the carotene content of various kinds and 
qualities of market hays, the relation between their physical proper- 
ties and carotene content, the carotene content of corn silage, some of 
the conditions affecting the carotene content of this silage, and the 
results obtained in applying these routine carotene-determination 
methods to fresh green plant materials, alfalfa leaf meals, various 
grains, etc. These results are summarized in table 21. 
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Table 21. — Summary of results on the carotene content of cattle feeds, given in this 

paper 

Carotene content per kilogram 
Dry weight I Weight as fed 


yiilligrams MilligramH 
i24~(Hi2 5(f7 

271-412 


Green growing material: 

JJhiegrass . 

Alfalfa 1 - 

Artificially dried material: Alfalfa leaf meals. , 

Silage: Corn .. . 

Alfalfa liay: 

Grade U. S. No. 1 in color . 

Grade LI. S. No. 2 in color 

(irado U. S. No. 3 in color 

'J'iinothy hay: 

Grade U. S. No. 1 in color 

Grade U. S. No. 2 in color 

Grade U. S, No. 3 in color . 

(’arrots (yellow garden!- 

('orn stover (dry) 

Clover hay (U. S. No. 1) 


' Samf)lcs not infested hy leafhoppcr. 

2 1 api)arontly exceptional sample contained H mg of carotene |>or kilogram. 
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HOST-PARASITE RELATIONS IN RED CLOVER PLANTS 
RESISTANT AND SUSCEPTIBLE TO POWDERY MILDEW, 
ERYSIPHE POLYGONP 

By Oliver F. Smith * 

Assistant agronomist, Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United Stales Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Plants of red clover, Trifolium pratense L., sliow wide differences in 
susceptibility to the powdery mildew fungus, Erysiphe polygoni DC. 
Most plants are highly susceptible and the fungus develops profusely, 
producing an abundance of superficial mycelium and conidia. There 
are, however, occasional plants on whicli there is no development of 
the fungus beyond sjiore germination and penetration into the host. 
Between these two extremes are plants upon which the fungus de- 
velops with different degrees of severity but which do not lend them- 
selves to a rigid classification because of the many gradations that 
exist between susceptibility and apparent immunity. 

In papers on tlie powdery mildews little has been recorded on the 
interaction between host and parasite in resistant and. susceptible 
plants within a species. Smith (8) and llirata (1) have described in 
some detail haustorial development of several powdery mildew fungi 
but only on congenial host plants. Salmon (7) and Neger (^) have 
described the bcdiavior of powdery mildew fungi on noncongenial 
host plants, but in their work plants of one species were inoculated 
with mildew from plants of other species. 

The object of these investigations was to obtain information on the 
nature of the interaction between the host Trifolium prate rise and the 
parasite- Erysiphe polygoui that would be of assistance in breeding red 
clover for mildew resistance. The different degrees of superficial 
development of the fungus on the host are obviously associated with a 
host-parasite relation that can be examined only by cytological 
methods. Therefore cytological studies have been made on the pene- 
tration of the fungus into the host and the fate of the infecting hyphae 
in the epidermal cells of plants showing different degrees of suscep- 
tibility or resistance. This work parallels some of that done on the 
rusts, but since the many papers dealing with host-parasite relations 
in that group of diseases have been comprehensively reviewed else- 
wdiere {5, 6) it seems needless to consider them here except as they 
have a bearing on these investigations. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Plants selected for these studies were for convenience arbitrarily 
placed in three classes, namely, susceptible, moderately resistant, 
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and liiglily resistant, according to tiie amount of mildew that de- 
veloped on them as shown in figure 1. i i i 

On susceptible plants, the fungus developed profusely and produced 
an abundance of mycelium over the surface of the leaves. The plants 
classified as moderately resistant occupied positions between the ex- 
tremes of susceptibility and resistance, and eonseciiiently the amount 
of fungus development on them differed considerably. ()n vigorously 
growing leaves of highly resistant plants there was no fungus develop- 
ment beyond spore germination and penetration into the underlying 
epidermal cell. On some plants in this class, mildew developed slightly 
on senescent leaves but a few individuals were observed on which no 
mildew developed at any stage of their life; the latter were considered 
immune. Highly resistant plants are quite rare and therefore studies 
on that class were restricted to a few individuals, whereas in the 



Figure 1. — Leaves from reel clover plants artificially iiioculat-od with EryKiphe 
polygoni: Leaf from a liiglily resistant plant, showing no fungus dovclop- 

inent; B, leaf from a moderately resistant plant, showing a moderate amount of 
fungus development and also a necrosis of leaf tissue following establishment 
of the parasite; C, leaf from a susceptible plant, showing abundant fungus 
development, X about VA. 

susceptible and moderately resistant classes samples of infected 
leaves were taken from a large number of jilants. In all the work 
reported here, only young, vigorously growing leaves were used. 

The plants were grown in the greenhouse and inoculated by brush- 
ing spores from mildewed leaves onto uninfected ones with a'camel’s- 
haii* brush. Ixioculations were made during March and April when 
abundant sunlight and a suitable greenhouse temperature, seldom 
exceeding H5° F., favored mildew development. 

After inoculation, samples of leaf tissue were collected at 3-hour 
intervals for a period of 24 hours, then at 24-hour intervals for the 
next 3 days, and every fourth day thereafter for the following 2 weeks, 
and were fixed for 24 hours in Karpechenko’s modification of Nava- 
shin’s fixing fluid, consisting of equal parts of solution A (195 cc of 
water, 30 cc of glacial acetic acid, and 3 g of chromic acid) and solu- 
tion B (195 cc of water, 30 cc of formalin (37 percent formaldehyde)) 
mixed just before using. 
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The process of dehydration and infiltration with paraffin was done 
according to the schedule given by Rawlins W, p. 21), by the use of 
cedar oil following a series of alcohols of various concentrations up to 
95 percent. Sections were cut (j/jl and 8/i in thickness. Staining with 
safranine and fast green gave satisfactory differentiation between 
host and parasite. Sudan IV and ruthenium red were used for staining 
the cuticle and cell walls. 

A modification of the cleared-leaf method described by Peace {3) 
was used for observing spore germination and early stages of infection 
on the leaves. Bits of Ic'.af tissue were fixed in equal parts of alcohol 
and acetic acid until all the green pigments were removed; they were 
then stained in acid fuchsin in lactophenol, rinsed in alcohol-acetic 
acid (1:9), and cleared in chloral hydrate for examination. 

Oounts of spore germination on leaf tissue were made wdth the aid of 
an Ultrapak microscope. 

Since physiologic forms of Krysipht polygoni on red clover have been 
reported (.9) questions may arise regarding tlie purity of the mildew 
used. Unfortunately the plants by which these physiologic forms 
wau’e differentiated no longer exist. The plants used for these studies 
were consistent in the amount of mildew that develo])ed on them and 
in host-parasite relations, and it is therefore assumed that physiologic 
fonns did not confuse the results. 

SPORK GERMINATION AND EARLY STAGES OF INFECTION 

Observations liave show n that there are no ililferences in percentage 
of spore germination or in the manner in winch spores germinate, form 
appressoria, and efi'ect penetration on the three classes of plants. 
Therefore the description of these j)rocesses a])plies to plants in any 
of the three classes. 

On susceptible plants GOO conidia out of 691 observed had germinated 
in 20 hours after inoculation; on moderately resistant plants 472 had 
germinated out of 575 observed, and on highly resistant ])lants 618 
had germinated out of 698 observed. The percentage germination on 
the three classes of plants was, therefore, 86, 82, and 88, respectively. 

Gross observations on spore germination and on early stages of 
infection were readily obtained on cleared leaves stained with acid 
fuchsin. Under favorable conditions spores begin to germinate about 
8 or 4 hours after being freed from conidiophores and coming to rest 
on the surface of a leaf. A germ tube grows out from one end of the 
spore and forms a well-defined appressoriurn (fig. 2, A and JT), which 
becomes firmly attached to the leaf surface. Subsequently an infec- 
tion hypha enters the underlying cell and an infection pore is apparent 
at the point of penetration (fig. 2, B and F). The appressoria are of 
various shapes and sizes and may form anywhere on the surface of an 
epidermal cell, but are most frequently located at the edge of a cell 
or over the walls which separate these cells. They sometimes form 
over stomata, but infection hyphae have never been observed to 
enter through these openings. A septum is formed betw^een the ap- 
pressorium and the spore (fig. 2, 6^. Under favorable conditions a 
spore germinates, forms an appressoriurn, and effects penetration in 
about 5 to 7 hours. 
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Detailed observations on penetration were made on microtome- 
sectioned leaf tissue. After an appressonum is attached firmly to the 
surface of the leaf a slender infection hypha begins to penetrate the 
cuticle and outer cell wall. Dunng the very early stages of penetration 
there is an apparent swelling of the subcuticular materials for some 
distaiH^e around the point of penetration, which causes a separation 
of the (uiticle from the cell wall. Figure 3, A and F, page 676 shows 




iMdTRK 2. — CaintTii-liicida skelchcs of Kiiore gormiiiatioii and oarly stagos of 
inft'ction by Erysiphe polygoni from cleared leaves of red clover: /I, /i, C, and 
/>, On a suscejilible plant; Ej and G, on a resistant plant, a, Young appres- 
soriuin from which penetration probably would hav(‘ taken place into the 
underlying c]jiderinal cell; h, spore; c, germ lube; d, appressorium; e, infection 
}iore; /, haustorium and surrounding sheath; g, infection peg in (//) necrotic 
cell. X about 385. 

infection hyphae that 1 1 a, ve pierced the cuticle and are in the swollen 
subcuticular area. There is no apparent alteration of the cuticle. 
Other stages of infection are shown in figure 3, B and where the 
infection hyphae have passed through the subcuticular region, entered 
the cell wall, and are somewhat enlarged at their distal ends. 

Concurrent with these early stages of penetration, an ingrowth 
from the cell wall, which appears to be an addition of new materials 
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to its inner surfuee, chivelops at each point of penetration. In some 
cases the ingrowtii extends over a third of the (Jistance across the 
infected cell ; in otliers it is barely perceptible. Tlie amount produced 
is usually a little less than that shown in figure 4 , C page (>78. While an 
infection liypha is still within the cell wall and the ingrowth, a halo area 
(fig. 4, B) is often visible immediately around its tip, which indicates 
that these materials liave been dissolved by the fungus as it pene- 
trated into the cell. The plasma membrane passes up the sides and 
over the end of this structure and is later invagina ted by the invatling 
fungus. 

INFECTION OF SUSCEPTIBLE IPLANTS 

An infection hypha, after making its way througli the ingrowth of 
the cell wall, develops into a simple liaustoihim. Tliis absorption 
organ consists of a slender neck, whicli passes thiough the wall of thc^ 
('pidermal cell and enlarges into a vesicular, distal ])ortion, the in- 
growth of the wall forming a collar which surrounds and accompanies 
the neck for some distance into the cell (fig. 3, /> and P). The haus- 
torium is uniseptate, uninucleate, and surrounded by a well-defined 
wall. 

Around the haustorium is a conspicuous thick sheath containing 
a cousid(‘rable amount of dark-stahiing, somewhat granular material, 
which is frequently gathered into irregular masses varying in extent 
and outline. This material often makes it diflicult to see the septum 
in the haustorium. No (nidence was obtained concerning the nature 
of this granular substama*. 

Surrounding the haustorium sheath is a (auispicuous membrane 
which in early stages sometimes appears to be connected with the 
ingrowth of tl»e cell wall, but in later stages becomes separated from 
the ingrowth and thus establishes itself as being independent of that 
structure (fig. 3, P). It is diflicult to determine the exact jiatiire of 
this sheath membrane. In early stages it is very thin and undoubt- 
edly consists largel}^ of y)lasma membrane, but in older stages it 
a])pears too thick to consist of plasma membrane alone, as suggested 
by vSinith (<S), unless the ydasma membrane has become decidedly 
thickened along that portion surrounding the sheath. It ay)pears 
more likely to have been produced by the plasma membrane of the 
host. This is in agreement with observations of a number of other 
investigators whose works have been reviewed by liice (5, ()). 

The host cell nucleus moves toward the invading fungus. While 
stained slides were being examined for successive stages in the devclo])- 
ment of haustoria it was noted that the host nucleus was nearly 
always located near the invading fungus and had in all probability 
migrated to that position. In entire leaf tissue which was cleared 
and stained the host nucleus was Jiever located away from the haus- 
torium sheath, whether the haustorium was at the center of the cell 
or at one side of it. This is apparently the usual relationship between 
host nucleus and fungus haustorium, as Rice (J) lists 23 cases of 
habitual contact against 9 cases of occasional contact and 3 negative 
cases. 

On susceptible plants there is no apparent antagonistic reaction 
between host and parasite. The fungus develops rapidly, and the 
contents of the invaded host ceU appear to be as well organized as 
the contents of non in fee ted ones. 
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On a susceptible host, a spore germinates, forms an appressorium, 
penetrates into the host, and develops a haiistorium in about 9 hours 
after inoculation (fig. 2, B), Another hypha then grows out from 
the other end of the spore (fig. 2, C) and develops into branching 



KuiURE 3.— roll EXPLANATORY LEGEND SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. 

mycelium which spreads over the surface of the leaf, forming appres- 
soria and developing haustoria in the epidermal cells of the host. 
Additional mycelium may also develop from the spore and in some 
cases from the first-formed appressorium. Figure 2, 1)^ shows an 
18-hour-old infection where the spore has formed a haustorium in 
an epidermal cell, produced a small amount of mycelium, and formed 
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another apiiressorium at a, where penetration into the underlying 
cell with the formation of a haustoriurn is expected. The mycelium 
continues in this fashion to spread over the surface of the leaf, form- 
ing apprcssoria and haiistoria and eventually conidiopbores and 
conidia. Sporulation begins about 5 or 6 days after moculatioii. 
Leaves of a congenial host plant will support a heavy growth of mildew 
for about 3 weeks, after which the leaves gradually become irregularly 
chlorotic and die. 

INFECTION OF HIGHLY RESISTANT PLANTS 

On a highly resistant host the parasite seldom develops further than 
the formation of an appressorium and the production of an infection 
hypha (fig. 2, C). The germ pore is formed on the lower sid(‘. of the 
appressorium and an infection hypha enters tlie underlying epidermal 
cell as shown in figures 2 and 3. As the infection hypha enters the 
host cell tlierc is a decidedly antagonistic reaction between host and 
parasite. The cytoplasm of the host stains heavily and ai)pears to 
have undergone some degree of disorganization around th(» point of 
infection. In some instances this reaction is in evidence even before 
penetration into the cell is complete. Figure 3, (7, shows an early 
stage of infectioji where the cell contents stained heavily before the 
fungus had actually entered the cell. Because of the small size of the 
young infection hypha it is impossible to determine whether there is a 
similar effect on the parasite at this stage of development but, if so, 
it is not sev(»re enough to stop the progress of the fungus. As the 
infection hypha grows into the cell protoplast, apparently by an 
invagination of the plasma membrane, the antagonistic reaction 
becomes more intense (fig. 3, //) and within 48 hours after inoculation 
th(^ entire contents of the cell and the infection hypha become dis- 
organized masses of dark-staining granular materials (fig. 3, /) and the 
infecled cell, as well as the spore and appressorium, collapses (fig. 4, C 
and //). An infection hypha seldom develops into more than a slender 
infection peg (fig. 4, P)j although a few instances have been ob- 

EXl’LA.N;VTORY LEGEND FOR FIGURE 3 

FumitE 3. — Camera-lucida sketches of infection of opiderriial cells of leaves of 
red clover by Erysiphe polygoni: H, C, D, and AJ, On susceptible plant; F, G, 

y/, and y, on resistant plant. X about 930. 

."I .- Infection hypha (a) has pierced cuticle (b) and swollen subcuticular area 
(c) and entered cell wall (d). Note incipient ingrowth of cell wall at e. 

E.- Infection hypha (a) has entered ingrowth of cell wall {b) and is slightly 
(‘iilarged at its distal end. Nucleus of host cell is near point of penetration. 

(\ — Infection hypha (a) has passed nearly through ingrowth of cell wall (6). 

j ) — Fully developed haustoriuin (a) with sheath membrane (?>), sheath (c), 
and septum (d). Ingrowth of cell wall (e) forms collar around neck of liaus- 
torium. Host penetration and development of haustoriuin are accomplished in 
about 9 hours after inoculation. 

E. — Infection about 12 days old, showing haustoriuin sheath membrane {b) 
separated from ingrowdh of cell wall (a). Note granular material in haustoriuin 
sheath in D and E. 

y'\— Infection hypha (c) has pierced cuticle (a) and is nearly through swollen 
subcuticular area (6). Note incipient ingrowth of cell wall at d. 

G. — Infection hypha {a) is nearly through ingrowth of cell wall, and host 
cytoplasm has stained deeply near point of penetration. Host nucleus (6) is 
near point of penetration. 

II, — Infection liyplia (a), which stained lieavily, has entered cell and is sur- 
rounded by heavily stained granular materials of host cell. 

/. — Infection approximately 36 hours old. Infection hypha and cell contents 
are granular, have stained heavily, and are apparently dead. 
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served in which the infection hypha had become slightly enlarged at 
its distal end before the progress of the fungus was checked. Working 
with certain biological forms of Erysiphe and resistant hosts, Salmon 
(7, p. 220)^ found that incipient haustoria were sometimes formed 
but were — 

arrested and gradually disorganized under the influences at work in the cell of 
the “wrong” host-plant, or if the haiistorium attains its full size it is hindered by 
these influences from carrying on its normal functions, and thus supplying to the 
fungus the food necessary for the production of mycelium, etc. 

Injury to cells surrounding the infected one differs with individual 
plants. In some cases only tlie infected cell becomes necrotic, with 
no apparent adverse effects on the surrounding cells (fig. 4, G and H). 
In other cases cells adjacent to the infected one are killed and small 
brown necrotic areas arc produced wliich are readily observed with 
the aid of an Ultrapak microscoi)e but wdiich cannot be seen inacroscop- 
ically. A few plants have been observed in which sufFicient cells became 
necrotic around each point of infection to produce macroscopically 
visible flecks on the leaves. It seems that in plants in wdiich oidy the 
infected cell is killed, the host-cell contents beconu' coagulated before 
the effects of the antagonistic interaction between host and parasites 
are transmitted to the surrounding cells. In plants thht show death 
of a few cells in addition to the infected one, the effects of the host- 
parasite interaction are probably transmitted to those cells and cause 
their deatli. Whatever factor or factors may (*aus{* this antagonistic 
reaction, they arc severe with highly resistant plants, less severe with 
plants possessing an intermediate degree of i‘esistanc(*, and appar- 
ently lacking with highly susceptible plants. CVtological investiga- 
tions have not revealed their identity. 

In resistant plants there is evidence also that the host cell nucleus 
moves toward the invading hypha. It was difficult to identify the 


EXPLANATORY LK(JKNl) FOR FIOITRK \ 

Kkjvrk a . — rhotomicrograplis of difforont stagos of iufoction on Joiivos of ml 
clovor plants by Ery^ijihe. polygoni, 

A, Early stage of jufeetion on susceptible plant, showing infection hypha. in 
ingrowth of cell wall. X about 880. 

13, Early stage of infection on suscojaible host, showing halo region around 
end of infection hyjdia in ingrowth of cell wall. X about 880. 

C, Fully developed haustorium, with its sheath and sheath membrane, in 
epidermal cell of smsceptiblc plant; X about 880. 

Z), Early stage of infection on resistant plant, showiiig very early development 
of ingrowth of cell wall and swelling of subcuticular materials which has caused 
a separation of cuticle from cell wall around point, of i)enetration. Infection 
hypha has pierced cuticle and is in swollen subcuticular area. X about 880. 

Ey Young infection on resistant plant, showing dark-staincjd cytoplasm imme- 
diately below infection hypha, which is still in ingrowth of cell wall. X about 880. 

F, infection approximately 30 hours old on resistant j)lant. liifection hypha 
has entered host cell but has only developed into a slender peg. both infection 
hypha and cell contents are granular and have stained heavily. X about 880. 

Gj Infection 7 days old on highly resistant plant. Infected cell has collapsed; 
no apparent injury to surrounding cells; X about 590. 

//, infection 20 days old on highly resistant plant. Infected cell has collapsed; 
no apparent injury to surrounding cells. X about 590. 

7, Jf and Tf, Infections 8, 12, and IS days old, respectively, on moderately 
resistant plant that showed extensive necrosis of leaf tisstie following infection. 
If Infected cell has collapsed; underlying palisade cells are necrotic. Infected 
cell at right had not collapsed when this material was fixed. X about 400. J, 
Several epidermal and palisade cells have collapsed. X about 400. K, Necrosis 
and collapse of cells has occurred through leaf. X about 250. 
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host nucleus after the early stages of infection because of the dis- 
organization of the host protoplasm, but when identifiable it was 
near the invading fungus. 

INFECTION OF MODERATELY RESISTANT PLANTS 

Between the extremes of susceptibility and resistance are plants 
upon which the fungus develops with different degrees of severity but 
which cannot bo rigidly classified because of the many gradations 
that exist. Furthermore, experience has shown that when light is 
abundant the development of mildew on these plants increases, but 
with decreased light there is a smaller amount of mildew. How- 
ever, the plants considered here as showing an intermediate or moder- 
ate degree of resistance did so under the seemingly optimum con- 
ditions for mildew development in wdiich the highly resistant and highly 
susceptible plants were studied. On plants approaching a high degree 
of resistance, growth of the fungus is barely perceptible to the unaided 
eye and very few conidia are produced. On plants of greater suscep- 
tibility, growth of the fungus increases and there is also an increase in 
the number of conidia produced. Sectioned leaves of these plants 
showed that haustoria are produced in tfie epidermal cells, but on the 
more resistant plants they are not as large as those in epidermal cells 
of higlily susceptible plants. With the exception of one plant, which 
will be considered later, there was little indication of adverse effects 
from host-parasite reaction on infected host cells except on plants 
approaching a high degree of 7’esistan(‘-c. In these cases the cyto- 
plasm stained a little darher than in susceptibh^ plants and appeared 
to be granular and somewhat disorganized. 

One plant was observed that showed a distinct type of host reaction 
(fig. 1, i?), but because mildew developed on it only in moderate 
amounts it is coijsidered here with the class of moderately resistant 
plants. When this plant was inoculated, the fungus became estab- 
lished in a manner similar to that described for susceptible plants, and 
maintained a seemingly congenial relationship with the host plant for a 
short j)eriod. A considerable amount of mycelium and many spores 
were produced, sporulation beginning about 6 days after inoculation. 
After about 8 days, small brown necrotic spots developed on the 
leaves. At their earliest stages of development these spots involved 
only the infected epidermal cell and the underlying palisade cells 
(fig. 4, /). These spots increased in size quite rapidly, and about 12 
days after infection several epidermal and palisade cells collapsed 
(fig. 4, f.7). Eighteen days after infection these necrotic areas extended 
entirely through the leaf (fig. 4, K), and because of increase in size 
they coalesced, and the death of the leaf soon followed. There can 
be little doubt that infection of epidermal cells initiated the develop- 
ment of these spots, as leaves of this plant kept free of inoculum showed 
no signs of necrosis. 

Sectioned leaves of this plant showed that the collapse of cells was 
preceded by the deposition of a yellowish substance chiefly along the 
walls, first in the infected epidermal cell, then in the surrounding 
cells. By the time the infected epidermal cell had collapsed, the 
deposition of this substance and cell necrosis had extended into the 
underlying palisade cells (fig. 4, /). Necrosis and collapse of palisade 
and spongy parenchyma cells continued to spread throughout the 
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tissues in the vicinity of the infected cell (fig. 4, J) and eventually 
the necrotic area extended throughout the leaf (fig. 4, K). It appears 
that the antagonistic reaction between host and parasite was not 
severe enough to cause immediate death of either and that during the 
prolonged interaction an opportunity was afforded for the effects of 
this interaction to be transmitted to surrounding cells, causing re- 
actions within them which eventually brought about their death. 

SUMMARY 

Results are reported of cytological investigations on infection and 
development of Erysiplie polygoni on susceptible, moderately resistant, 
and highly resistant red clover jdants. 

Early stages of infection were the same on the three classes of 
plants. Spores germinated, formed appressoria, and penetrated di- 
rectly into epidermal cells of the host leaf. Concurrent with the 
early stages of penetration, an ingrowth of the wall developed at 
each point of penetratioji. 

On susceptible plants an infection hypha, after entering a cell, 
developed into a simple haustoriuni. Tliis absorption organ con- 
sisted of a slendei’ neck that passed through the wall of the epidermal 
('.ell and cnlarg(Ml into a vesicular distal portion, the inf^iwth of the 
cedi wall forming a collar that, surrounde^d and accompanied the neck 
tor some distance into the cedi. The iiaustoriurn was surrounded by 
a thick sheath (Containing a ('.onsiderable amount of dark-staining, 
somewhat granular material. This sheath was in turn surrounded by 
a conspicuous ineunbrane. 

On highly resistant hosts, an infection hypha enteiod an underlying 
epide'rmal cell, but its ])rogress was soon stopped boe'.ause of an antag- 
onistic. reaction between host and parasite. The cytoplasm of the 
host stained heavily and ap])eared to undergo some degree of dis- 
organization arourul the point of infection, in some cases even before 
penetration into the cell was complete. As an infection hypha grew 
into the cell protoplast the jintagonistic reaction became moj-e intense, 
and finally the (*iitire. contents of the cell, as well as the infection 
hyjdia, became disorganized masses of dark-staining material and the 
infected cell ultimately collapsed. In some plants only the infected 
cell became necrotic, with no apparent adverse effects on the sur- 
rounding cells. With other plants, however, cells adjacent to the 
infected one became, discolored and small brown necrotic areas were 
produced. 

On moderately resistant plants, the fungus established itself in 
much the same manner as on highly susceptible ones and was able to 
maintain what appeared to be a fairly congenial relationship with the 
host plants. Orowth on the surface of the plant varied with indi- 
viduals, being roughly in proportion to the degree of susceptibility 
possessed by the plant. One plant was observed that showed an 
extensive necrosis of leaf tissue following infection. The fungus 
established itself and maintained a seemingly congenial relationship 
with the host for a period of about 8 days, after which necrotic spots 
appeared on the leaves. These increased in size, coalesced, and 
eventually killed the leaf. 

The host nucleus moved toward the invading fungus in both resistant 
and susceptible plants. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE BLOOD OF THE SIXTH-INSTAR 
SOUTHERN ARMYWORM (PRODENTA ERIDANIA) ^ 

]iy Fhank }I. Babers 

Associate biochemist, Hurvau of Enlomologij and Plant Quarantine, United States 
hepartmrnt of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlie body cavity of insects contains only one tissue llnid, the so- 
called blood, or bcmolym]ih. The composition of this blood varies 
greatly from species to species, and there is also marked variation in 
individuals of the saim* species. It becomes important, therefore, to 
determine the approximate concentration of the various constituents in 
the blood of insects that are l)ein^ used in (‘X])erinients on insect 
physioloiry. Mature (sixth-instar) larvae of the southern annyvvorm 
{Frotifvia crhJatiia (Cram.)) have been used in numbers in these 
laboratories for such experiments. In order that a perfusion fluid 
similar to the normal blood might be prepared, a (piantitative analysis 
of the blood of this insect was made. It was also necessaiy to know 
the a])i)roximate normal (‘oncentrations of the various constituents of 
the blood before attempting a study^ (»f the elfect of feeding various 
foodstulfs and certain toxic* substances on the processes of digestion 
a,nd absorptioTi. Tlu* rc'sults of the s(‘veral analyses are ]‘ecorded in 
this report. 

Most of the analytical procedures were develo])ed for use with 
human blood, and, with lew (‘xceptions, the,v were found entirely 
satisfactory for use with insect blood. Many of the methods arc 
recorded by Peters and Van Slyke (^ 8 ),'^ and the modilic.atiojis of the 
original j)j*oc(Mlures that these authors re(‘ominend have been followed. 

KXPKKIAIKNTAL D.\TA 

(JEN V. R A 1 . It K A ( 'T I O N S 

The blood from mature larvae of the southern aiinyworm is a viscous 
Iluid ranging in color from bright green to a dirty, nondescript yellow. 
It begins to clot almost immediately after being drawn from tin* insect, 
the clotting apparently being of tlie type classified by Yeager and 
Knight { 87 ) as cell coagulation. 

The blood from tht* southern army worm doc's not cause clotting 
when added to solutions of fibrinogen or thrombin obtained from 
normal horse serum. 

The volume of blood varies considerably among individuals and 
seems to be dependent on both the age of the larvae and the type of 
food on which it has fed. The (juantity of blood obtained from one 
insect was usually from 0.07 to 0.2 ml, with an average of 0.12 ml. 

• Received for piiblu:nUou May 27, IHIW: issuial Novenil)or HUS. 

* Italic numbers in parenllieses refer to Liferaiure Cite<t, p. 701. 
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On exposure to air the blood darkens rapidly from the surface down, 
and is soon almost black. This darkening is probably due to the 
presence of tyrosinase, since a suspension of tyrosine turns black in a 
few hours after a small quantity of insect blood has been added. 

Both clotting and darkening are prevented and the insect is killed 
by immersion in water at 60° Ck for 1 minute. There is no visible 
coagulation of i)hisma'^ proteins from this trcMitment. 

The Millon, Jlopkins-Cole, xanthoproteic, Adamkiewicz, biuret, 
and Molisch tests were all strongly positive, as was the sulphuric 
acid-petroleuju ether test for carotinoids. The Pettenkofer test for 
bile salts was also j)ositive. The etlier extract of a sample of blood 
boiled with an e(jual volume of 12 N hydrocbloric acid and a ])inch 
of naphthoresorcin (Tollens^ reagents) was a bright reddisli purpl(^ 
This color was entirely difh^rent from the color given by glucuronic 
or galacturonic acid. The sodium nitrot)russide and brojuine tests 
were negative. 

niOESTIVE ENZYMES IN THE BLOOD 

Invertase and lipase were demonstrated in whoh*- blood by using 1 
liercent of sucrose and cream as the respective substrates. Amylase 
was not found, nor were the proteolytic enzymes pepsin, try])sin, and 
erepsin. In man ])roteolytic enzymes, together with their antibodies, 
are found in serum. These antibodies render the enzymes ina<‘tive 
and prevent digestion of the lilood juoteins. Extraction of the blood 
with toluene, cliloroform, or certain other organic solvents eitluM* 
removes these antienzymes or renders them ina(‘tive. Even after 
extraction with tohume and (‘hioroform, no jiroteolytic enzymes were 
demonstrated in the blood of the southern armyworm. 

HYDHOGEN-ION (UINOENTKATION 

The j)H valine of the blood was determined electrometrically with 
the micro quinhydrone electrode described by (kdlen do). Blood 
was obtained by snipjiing olf a leg while holding the insect uruhu' 
mineral oil. At 24.6° (k th(‘ jiTl value of the blood from six larvai', 
varied betweem (>.40 and (>.(>7, with an average of (>.5:^ 


OSMOTK’ IMtESSUItE 

Th(* osmotic lu'cssure of whole freshly drawn lilood was ih'termined 
by the fre(*zing-f)oint method, with use of a coi)|)er-c()nstantan th(u- 
mocoujile. A was found to be ().S4° (k This corresponds to an 
osmotic })ressure of 10.12 atmosplieres, based on a molecular frc'ezing- 
point lowering of l.S()° and an osmotic jiressure of 22.4 atmosjiheres. 


BODY TEMPEKATIIUE 


Incidental to the determination of the freezing ])oint of the blood, 
the body tcmjierature of the insect wuis determined by inserting a, 
(‘ojiper-ccmstantan thermocouple in the anus of insects wired down on 
cork. When the room temperature was 23.8° O., the average tem- 
perature of six insects after equilibrium was reached was 22.3°, or 
1.5° below room temperature. 


3 In all castjs vjwre the term “i)lu.snia” is used, reference is to thu Unid (-btainod after centrifugation of 
blood from such heat-treated insects, whereas the term “serum” refers to the fluid obtained by centrifuga- 
tion of blood that clotted after lieing drawn from living insects. 
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DENSITY 

Blood from larvae killed by heating at 60° for 45 seconds ^vas 
weighed in a micropycnometer at 25° and the weight compared with 
that of the same volume of distilled water at 25°. The density was 
1.032 g per cubic centimeter. 

OXYGEN CAPACITY 

Blood from live larvae was collected under mineral oil to retard the 
darkening that begins soon after the blood is drawn from the insect 
and exposed to air. Blood so drawn lemaineil undarkciiod for at 
least 2 liours. After standing for 15 minutes in tlie ice box, the tube 
was centrifuged and the clear seium jiipetted oil*. One-milliliter 
samples were analyzed for oxygen capacity in the Van Slyke mano- 
metric apparatus by both the regular Van Slyke method and the 
following modification; The sam])le was washed into tlie gas chamber 
with 2,5 ml of 0.9-percerit sodium chloride solution and equilibrated 
with air by shaking for 2 minutes. A drop of capiylic alcohol was 
added, followed by 0.2 ml of 5-per(*.ent sodium cyanide solution, and 
the dissolved gases were released by evacuating for 2 minutes. The 
carbon dioxide was absorbed with 1 ml of normal sodium hydroxide 
solution and the manometer read. One milliliter of alkaline pyrogallic 
solution (1 volume of 22-percent ])yrogallic acid jilus 4 volumes of 
lO-percent potassium hydroxide) was then added and the manometer 
again read after 2 minutes had been allowed for drainage and absorp- 
tion. The difference in the two readings multiplied by Van Slyke^s 
factors gives the volume-percent of oxygen gas in the sample. 

])et(>rmiiiations were also made with whole blood. It was difficult 
to obtain homogeneous samples of whole blood because of the ra])id 
clotting, but the clot was broken up as much as possible before the 
sample was taken. Clotting was so retarded tha t homogeneous samples 
were obtained when the blood was allowed to drop directly from the 
insect into an equal volume of saturated sodium oxalate solution. 
Blanks in which a physiological salt solution was substituted for the 
insect blood were run with each determination. In evi'ry experiment 
tlic oxygen capacity of the insect blood and serum was slightly less 
than that of normal salt solution. 

As a check on the methods of analysis, the oxygen capacity of the 
serum from lobster {llomarus arnerlcanus) was determined. This 
blood is known to contain the oxygen carrhu* hemocyanin in appre- 
ciable (pi anti ties. 

The results of these determinations are shown in table 1. 


Tawlk Ox yg(’7i content of the blood of the southern army worm 


Manner of liberating 
gases 

Materia] tasted 

Teinper- 

turo 

Oxygeu capacity 

Oxygeu 
unac- 
counted 
for by 
blank 

Material 

Blank 

Van Slyke technique.— 

Sodium evanide 

(Blood-saturated sodium oxalate 
< Whole blood . 

^C. 

24 

25 

26 
IS 
24 
21 ! 

1 'olvme- 
percent 

2. 39 
2. 45 
1.8H 
1.64 
1.81 

2. 90 

Volume- 

percent 

2. 48 
2,5'i 
2. 02 
1.73 
1.98 

2 . 0:1 

1 ^olv me- 
percent 


1 Serum 

(Whole blood . 



sSerum 



(Lobster blood 

0.93 


105251—.3 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSES 

Nonprotciu nitrogen was determined on the filtrate obtained by 
treating plasma with nitrogen-free triohloroacetic acid and eentrifiig- 
ing. The micro-Kjeldabl method, with potassium persulphate and 
copper sulidiate as catalysts, was used. The total plasma nitrogen was 
determined by micro-Kjeldabl analysis. The protein content was 
obtained by subtracting the amount of nitrogen in the protein-free 
filtrate and multiplying the difference by the factor ().25. The general 
nature of these ])roteins has not yet been determined. 

The micro-Van Slyke method was used for determining amino nitro- 
gen in the protein-free filtrate obtained on treating plasma with sodium 
tungstate reagent. 

Tlie apparent ^‘creatinine’' in the blood was determined by the 
method of Folin and Wu (18). 

The blood was analyzed for urea by the xaiithydrol colorimetric' 
method of Beattie (2). 

The uric acid in the Folin and Wu protein-frc'c filtrate of serum 
was determined coloriinetrically by Benedict’s direct method (d, 4). 

The colorimetric method of Shohl and Bennett (20) was used for 
the determination of potassium. Attempts to use cobaltinitrite 
methods wore unsuccessful, as checks could not be obtained. 

Blood was analyzed for sodium by the Butler and Tuthill {12^ 
modification of the method of Barber and Kolthoff. 

Calcium was determined by the modified Halverson and Bergeim 
method descTibed by Peters and Van Slyke (28, p. 767). 

Magnesium in the filtrate from the calcium determination described 
above was precipitated as magnesium ammonium phosphate (11), and 
the ])liosphate w^as determined by Tisdall’s colorimetric method (32). 

A measured volume of pooled blood from a number of insects that 
had been killed and their blood fixed by immersion in water at 60*^ C. 
for I minute w^as added to 10 volumes of 10-percent trichloroacetic' 
acid solution in a 15-cc centrifuge tube. After standing for 10 min- 
utes, the tubes were centrifuged and the supernatant liquid was 
poured quantitatively into a 100-ml Kjeldahl flask. The precipitate 
was dissolved in a small volume of normal sodium hydroxide solution 
and rinsed into another Kjeldahl flask. Both solutions were boiled 
down to small volume, ashed, and the copjier sulphide was pret'ipi- 
tated by the method of Ansbacher, Remington, and Culp (/). The 
copi)er sulphide was dissolved in concentrated nitric acid, the acid 
removed by evaj)oration on the steam bath, and the copper deter- 
mined coloriinetrically by the method of Callan and Henderson (IS) 
w ith the use of sodium diethyl dithiocarbamate. 

Inorganic sulphur in the blood was determined as barium sulphate 
by the gravimetric procedure of Ijoeb and Benedict (21). When 15 
ml of the protein-free filtrate was hydrolyzed with 4 ml of normal 
hydrochloric acid for 20 minutes, the barium sulphate precipitated 
gave inorganic plus ethereal sulphur. Nonprotein sulphur was de- 
termined on 10 ml of the protein-free filtrate after hydrolysis with 
the zinc nitrate oxidizing mixture described by Denis and Reed (16). 

Chlorides were determined on 0.2-ml samples of wdiole blood by 
Patterson’s method (27), after digestion by the open Carius methoil. 
There were 119.8 mg of chlorine per 100 ml of blood, which corre- 
sponds to 197.5 mg of sodium cldoride. 
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Total reduciiifi: siibstauces were found by the Somogyi micro modi- 
fication of the Shaffor-Hartmann method (SO). This method proved 
more satisfactory than the Hagedoni- Jensen procedure. Ferment- 
able substances were determined by treatment with yeast according 
to the i)rocedure described by Peters and Van Slyke (£8, j). 479). 

The colorimetric method of Mendel and Goldscheider (£5) was Tised 
to determine lactic acid. Only a trace was found by this procedure. 

Pooled blood from insects killed by immersion in water at 60° C. 
for 1 minute was analyzed for glycogen by the method of Creveld (t4)t 
the only modification being that the glucose liberated was determined 
with the micro Shaffer-Hartmann-Somogju reagent I (30). Glycogen 
was obtained from the glucose value by multiplying by the factor 0.927. 

Total lipoids (lipids), fatty acids, and cholesterol were determined 
by the chromate oxidation method as described by Bloor (7). The 
pliospholipoids were isolated and determined according to Bloor’s 
procedure (8). The direct extraction and colorimetric method of 
Leiboff (£0) and the method of Bloor, Pelken, and Allen (.9) were 
used in the determination of cJiolesterol. Samples corresponding to 
2 nd of blood were used in each case. Some trouble was experienced 
with the colorimetric method because of the formation of a yellowish 
color which was extremely difficult to compare with ‘the standard. 
This was overcome by washing the chloroform extract with water and 
drying with calcium chloride before developing the color. The use 
of a red filter in the colorimeter was also of benelit. 

The total phosphorus in whole blood was determined by TisdalFs 
(3£) colorimetric metliod after digestion with a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids, inorganic phosphorus was determined by the same 
method after removal of the proteins with trichloroacetic acid. 

The amounts of the various substances found in 100 ml of blood are 


as follows: 

Xoiiprotoin iiitroj^cMj - - 

H’otal nitrogen , - - . - - 

Amino nitrogen . — _ __ 

Proteins (protein nitrogen X 6.25) , 

“Creatinine” (apparent) - - 

Urea 

Uric acid 

Potassium.. 

8o(iinin . -- 

Calcium 

Magnesium. ..... 

Copper, total . . 

Copper, in protein-free filtrate 

Copper, in protein precipitate 

Sulphur, inorganic 

Sulphur, ethereal . 

Sulphur, total nonprotein__ . 

Chlorine . . - 

Chlorine (as sodium chloride) - 

Total reducing substances (as glucose)--. 

Reducing substances fermented by yeast (as glucose). 

Reducing substances not fermented by yeast (as glucosei 

Lactic acid-- - - 

(Rycogen 

Lipoids, total 

Phospholipoids — 

Cholesterol - 

Phosphorus, total 

Phosphorus, inorganic - 


Milligrams 
401. 4 
568. 4 
235. 2 
1, 043. 8 
8 . 0 
6 . 2 
14. 8 
155. 0 
51. 2 
36. 75 
17. 2 
4. 93 

2. 94 
1. 99 

30. 7 
0. 4 
44. 4 
119. 8 
197. 5 
65. 9 
11. 1 
54. 8 
Trace 

3. 29 
320. 5 

99. 0 
12. 8 
123. 3 
17. 59 
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DISCUSSION 

In a paper that Jias been widol}^ quoted, Muttkowski {26) reported 
the presence of copper and oxygen in the blood ol the various insects 
he tested, but ho gave no quantitative results. He found also that 
the bloods gave positive tests with benzidine, o-tolidine, and guaiac. 
lie failed to find copper in human blood. From these experiments 
he drew the sw(‘eping conclusions that all insect bloods contain a 
respiratory protein, aiid that this respiratory protein is hemocyanin, 
tl]o (•oi)per-containing oxygen carrier found in the blood of many 
marine invertebrates. 

Tlie almost universal occurrence of copper is well establislied. Its 
presence in plants, human blood and tissue, and the blood of many 
other animals has been demonstrated by McH argue {22, 23), War- 
burg {SJi), Elvehjem, Steenbock, and Hart {17), and others, and so 
its mere presence in insect blood would seem to be without s])(^cial 
significance. Melvin {24) has sliown that certain insects acciiinnlate 
copper, and that the cast skins of others have more cojipiu* than the 
insects producing them. The fact that copper was found in such rela- 
tively large quantities by Melvin and also by the autlior in the insects 
studied may very well mc'an that coppiy has a definite physiological 
function in in scents, but at the present time tluwe seems to be no real 
evidence for stating just what this function may be. 

The qualitative presence of oxygen in insect blood as reported by 
Muttkowski is, of course, valueless as evidence either for or against 
the presence of a, respiratory protein, since there is no qualitative 
method of distinguishing between dissolved oxygen and oxygen 
bound by any of the known respiratory proteins. Oxygen caj)a(‘iti(‘s 
for insects and other invertebrates of approximately the same oi'der 
of magnitude as those for mammals were reported by (irifliths {19). 
Much of his work; however, has been refuted by Winterstein {3()), 
and in the light of later evidence his values must be considered far too 
high. 

Bisho]) {5) found no evidence of a respiratory protein and found 
also that the (luantity of oxygen present in the blood of the honeybee 
larva was not appreciably more than would be physically dissolved. 
Bisho]) used the regular Van Slyke apparatus and technhpie. 

In the present work the writer has ol)tained similar results witli the 
blood of the southern army worm larva. It is well known that oxy- 
hemocyanin is not rcHluced by ferricyanide as is hemoglobin. Oxy- 
hernocyanin is reduced by cyanides, however, and this fact has been 
utilized by many investigators in determining the oxygen capacity of 
bloods known to contain hemocyanin. For this reason, although 
there is no evidence that insect blood contains a hemocyanin, a 
sodium cyanide solution, as well as the regular Van Slyke reagent, 
was used during the course of the analyses. The oxygen obtained 
from southern armyworm blood was in all cases sliglitly less than was 
obtained from equal yql nines of physiological saline. 

In tests with benzidine, e-tolidine, and guaiac, the writer obtained 
positive results only with benzidine, and tlien only when a saturated 
solution was used. Little or no signilieance can be attached to these 
tests, since positive reactions arc given by raw milk, pus, saliva, many 
plant extracts, ]>otatoes, and other substances in addition to the respir- 
atory proteins. Diastases, as well as the so-called oxidation enzymes 
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so common in plant fungi, seeds, and bacteria, also give positive reac- 
tions. Ferric and cu])ric salts react positively, as do many other 
inorganic materials. 

These experiments seem to indicate that, if hemocyanin or any 
other respiratory jirotein is present in southern army worm blood, it 
occurs in such small quantities as to play no part in the normal respira- 
tion of the insect. 

Although Muttkowsld concluded that hemocyanin is present in 
insect blood, he states: “No doubt some of this reaction [the test for 
oxygen in the blood] was due to oxygen dissolved in the blood serum, 
altlioiigh the seru]n has no power to combine with oxygen like a respir- 
atory ])r()tein.’' This conclusion, if su])])orted by experimental evi- 
dence, should have prevented him from suggesting the presence of 
hemocyanin in insect blood, since serum is the only portion of blood 
from which a hemocyanin has been isolated. As far as the author 
knows, it has never been demonstrated in cells. 

The writer’s value for th(^ oxygcui capacity of lobster blood is similar 
to that reported by Stedinan and Stedinan {31) in their work on hemo- 
cyanins from various sources. 

At the pres(*nt time no explanation is made for any seeming abnor- 
malities in the comj)osition of the blood. The ratio of amino nitrogen 
to nonprotein nitrogen is extrenu^ly high in C()mi)aris()n with this ratio 
in v(U’tebrates, but the total nitrogen and i)rotein nitrogen setun low. 
The urea and uric acid content of the blood is high, but this is to be 
ex])(‘cted, sinc(' it has been shown that insects ex(Tete most of their 
waste niti’ogen in t he form of uric acid {35). 

Magnesium is ])res('nt in high concentration, but this also seems to 
be generally true with insect blood. Inorganic sulphur is high, but 
reducing substances, es])ecially substances fermentable by yeast, are 
e.xtrejuely low. This ])robal)ly accounts for the fact that only a trace 
of lactic acid was found. The composition of the nonfermentable ])or- 
tion is not known, but the reduction is probably due in ])art. to uric acid. 
The high concentration of glycogen in the blood may also explain the 
low glucose content to some extent. 

Voit {;33) has shown that glycogen can be formed in mammals from 
various monosaccharides and disaccharides. Of the substances from 
which glycogen is usually formed, carbohydrates are ])ro])ably the most 
common in tin* normal diet of the southern army worm. The insect 
stores large ({uantities of glycogen in its fat body for use during ])upa- 
tion. It is probable, therefore, that the insect possesses an eflicient 
gly(‘()g('n-manufactnring mechanism by which carbohydrates are 
transformed into glycogen. Tliis in turn may account for the rela- 
tively small quantities of free reducing sugars normally ])resent in the 
blood. 

Both total phosphorus and inorganic phos])horus are very high as 
compared with the phosphorus in human serum, but the values are not 
unusual for insects. Brecher {!()) found phos])horus to be high in 
Pieris hrasslcae; and Bishoj), Briggs, and Ronzoni (G) found a similar 
condition in the blood of honeybee larvae. 

Cholesterol is such an im])ortant constituent of human blood that 
the relativ^ely small quantities found in the larval blood seem espe- 
cially interesting. 
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SUMMARY 

The blood (heniolymph) of sixth-iiistar larvae of the southern 
army worm {Frodeuia r rid a n't a (Cram.)) has been analyzed. 

A brief description hns been given of the blood with some of its 
physical properties, viz. approximate blood volume, color, density, 
osmotic pressure, and pH value. 

The blood gives positive Millon, Hopkins-Cole, xanthoproteic, 
Adamkiewicz, biuret, Molisch, Pettenkofer, and carotinoid reactions. 
The sodium nitroprusside and bromine tests wore negative. 

Some of the digestive enzymes of the blood have been determined. 
Invertase and lipase were demonstrated, but amylase, pepsin, trypsin, 
and erepsin were not found. 

The body temperature of the insect was found to be 1.5*^ C. below 
room temperature. 

The oxygen capacity was found to be slightly less than that of 
normal saline, and so it w as concluded that no respiratory })roteiii or 
pigment w^as present. 

Total nitrogen, nonprotein nitrogen, amino nitrogen, proteins, 
apparent “creatinine,’’ urea, uric acid, potassium, sodium, calcium, 
magnesium, copper, total, inorganic, and ethereal sulphur, chlorides, 
total reducing substances, substances fermented by yeast, glycogen, 
total lipoids, phospholipoids, cholesterol, and total and inorganic 
phosphorus have been determined cpiantitatively. 

No evidence wuis obtained to account for the seeming abnormal con- 
centrations of several of the constituents. 
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THE BIOLOGICAL DISPOSITION OF ROTENONE AFTER 
INGESTION BY THE SOUTHERN ARMYWORM ^ 

By P. A. Woke 

Assistant entomologist, Division of Control J nvestigations, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Ouarantinc , United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlie toxic action of ingested rotenoiie lias been observed to vary 
iiiarkedly with different species of insects. Campbell “ in 1929 {8) ^ 
using the sandwich method described by Campbell and Filiner {2)^ 
determined the median lethal dose for foiirth-instar silkworms (Bnm- 
hyjr marl L.) to be near 0.003 mg per gram of body weight. Hans- 
berry and Richardson CO state that this value was twice duplicated 
in their laboratory, and that the same value had been obtained by 
Kagy. They also report a median lethal dose for Vanoisa canhn (L.) 
of ().03 mg per gram. Swingle (.9) reports that cabbage worms died 
within 24 hours aflei* eating very small (piantities of a gelatin film con- 
taining derris. There are indications - that rotenone may be toxic 
in similar small dosages to several other s|)ecies of insects. There are 
also indications ‘ that ing(*sted rotenone exerts little or no toxic action 
on certain other species. Hansberry and Richardson (4) found that 
a dose of 0.49 mg per gram was a])[)arently nontoxic to lie I lot his obso- 
feta (K.). This dose, they ])oint out, is 1(» times the median lethal dose 
for ^\^nessa cardnl and ItiO times that for Bomhipr rriorL The high 
specificity of this toxicant suggests a relationship to differences in the 
])hysiologieal charaeteiistics of the different species of insects and to 
th(‘ir food (8). 

According to Lightixxly and Mathews (7), the toxicity of rotenone 
to white rats is increased by feeding it dissolved in oil, or by feeding 
oil followiiig rotoiHuie. 

Andirose and Haag (/) rejan’t that their studies on the toxicity of 
derris to mammals indicate that part or all of the rotenone ingested 
may be absorbed and slowly excreted into the intestinal tract, and that 
it is eliminated in the feces either free or in some form closely n^sem- 
bling rotenone. Species difference in toxic action was observed. 

The pn^sent investigation was undertaken to determine the biolog- 
ical disposition of rotenone after ingestion by the southern armyworin 
(Prodenia eridania (Cram.)). 

Preliminary experiments had shown that sixth-instar larvae of the 
southern army worm ingest turnip-leaf sandwiches containing Tiing of 
rotenone as readily as they do similar sandwiches without rotenone, 
and that healthy larvae apparently suffer no ill effects from the inges- 
tion of this quantity of rotenone. There w as some evidence, however, 
that toxic action may be produced under certain, perha[)s abnormal, 
conditions. 

’ Keceivpd for publication Ma> 1S». 1»38; issued November lias. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The larvae used in these experiments were sixth instars of the 
southern armyworni reared in a greenhouse insectary on turnip 
plants and cut lettuce. Tlie rotenonc used was as nearly pure as 
could be determined by chemical examination.^ 

Toxicity was determined by the use of mosquito larvae {Culex 
iatigans Wied.) as biological indicators according to the method re- 
ported by C'ampbell and associates (5, o). This method has been 
used successfully for the determination of comparative toxicity of a 
number of insecticidal substances, including rotenone (/5), to which 
mosquito larvae are rather sensitive. 

The rotenone was fed to the armyworni larvae in sandwiches, each 
of which was prepared as folhnvs: Disks 22 mm in diameter were cait 
from turnip leaves. One disk was lightly coated on the smooth side 
with starch paste, and 5 mg of rotenone was distributed evenly over 
the surface. A second disk, also lightly coated with starch ])aste on 
the smooth side, was caused to adhere to the first disk with the rote- 
none betw^ccn. 

The laivac W'ere removed from food several hours before being 
offered the sandwiches. Each larva wuis placed in a 150-ml beaker 
with one sandwich and kept for IS hours overnight. In the morning 
all the larvae that had ingested entire sandwiches wTre sel(H‘.ted and 
were conserved on fresh tuniip leaves 24 hours longer. It was assume< } 
that this period of time wmild be ample for the complete evacuation 
from the alimentary canal of all the rotenone or rotenone derivatives 
that miglit be eliminated. 

The j)resence of unalt(‘red i*otenone in the tissues, in the content^ 
of the gut, or in the feces of the larvae would be detectable by testing 
acetone extracts of these materials against mosquito larvae" used a^ 
biological indicatoa’s. Ac(‘()rdingly the materials were prepared for 
tliis })ur])ose. All the leces egested by all the armyworm larvae 
during the 42-hour period were collected and combined. The armv- 
w orin larvae w^ere dissected,and the contents of the guts of all the larv'ae 
were removed and ccunbined. The tissues of all the larvae were also 
condnned. Each of the three materials was ground with sand, 
desiccated at 50° C. in a partial vacuum, Jcground, and extracted 
four times at room temperature with 50 ml of acetone. Satisfactor\' 
extraction was obtained by this method, as indicated by the a,i)plica- 
tion to the marc of the color test for rotenone (f>). 

Ily experiment it w'as determined that 0.2 ml of acetone per milli- 
pam of rotenone is well above the minimum quantity required to 
hold the rotenone in solution, and that this quantity of acetone, 
without rotenone, in 0.1 percent gelatin solution is not toxic to mos- 
quito larvae m the lowest dilution employed, as describecl below. It 
was also determined that, if impurities were present in the acetone, 
they were not toxic to mosquito larvae even when concentrated bv 
the evaporation of a largo quantity of acetone. On the basis of these 
lacts, tlie excess acetone was eliminated by evaporation at 25°~3()° C 
in a partial vacuum, leaving the final volume of acetone as 0.2 ml for 
eacli miilig ram of rotenone originally ingested bv the larvae 


[a] , was fouini to be -222. 6», as ronipared with -221) 8« Riven by pure rofenono. 
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Eacli of the three extracts that were prejiared as outlined above was 
tested against mosquito larvae to determine the presence of a substance 
toxic to these insects. The absence of such toxic substance would 
indicate the absence of rotenone, while the presence of such would 
require its identification as rotenone or some other toxic substance, 
probably a rotenone derivative. Each of the three extracts was 
])hiced in distilled water containing 0.1 ])ercent of gelatin. On the 
assurrqition, which proved correct, that all the rotenone ingested by 
the larvae might be in one extract, dilutions of the extracts at the rate 
of 1 part of rotenone to 100,000, r>00,000, 750,000, and 1,000,000 
])arts of gelatin solution were jirepared, One hundred milliliters of 
each of the four dilutions of each of the three extracts (12 samples) 
was placed in each of 12 Erlenmeyer flasks. Twelve lots of 100 
mosquito larvae each were ]>repared, and one lot was placed in each 
flask. The mortality was determined after exposure for 20 hours at 
20° C. in the dark. 

The tests, wliicb were prepared as outlhied above, were accompanied 
by three checks. The term “test” as here used refers to the diluted 
extracts of material prepared from southern arrnyworm larvae that 
had ingested rotenone. One check consisted of diluted extracts of 
materials prepared from arrnyworm larvae' that had Hot ingested 
rotenone and to which roteJione had not been added. The purpose of 
this check was to determine the possible toxic hilluence of the t'xfracts 
of tiie larval materials alone on the moscjuito larvae. The second 
check WHS like the first cxcei)t that a quantity of roteiume equal to 
that ingested by the larvae from which the tests were prepared was 
mixed with each of the three materials -feces, contents of the gut, 
and tissues of the larvae — at the time the materials were ground 
before extraction. The purpose of this check was to determine the 
toxic influence of a knowui quantity of rotenone added to the larval 
materials. A third check consisted of dilutions of a gelatin solution 
of a, quantity of rotenone ecpial to that ingested by the army worm 
larvae from which the tests were prepared. Its purpose was to 
determine the toxic action of a known quantity of rotenone without 
the larval materials. In all respects except as indicated the checks 
were prepared in precisely the same manner as were the tests. 

The arrangement as outlined above constituted one trial, and was 
carried out three times to increase the reliability of the results. 
Essentially the same results were obtained in all three trials. 

From 7 to 10 army worm larvae wnre used for the preparation of the 
test materials in each trial, or a minimum of 24 larvae for the three 
trials. In each trial the same numbers of larvae were used in the 
preparation of each check that were prepared from armyw^orm mate- 
rials. A minimum of 72 larvae were therefore used altogether in the 
preparation of the tests and two checks. 

RESULTS 

The results are summarized in table 1. Each figure is the average 
mortality of the 1,200 mosquito larvae in all four dilutions and in all 
three trials. 

From an examination of these figures it is apparent that the extracts 
of the tissues and of the gut contents of rotenone-fed larvae possessed 
practically no toxicity, wdiile the extract of the feces of the same 
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liirvflo were toxic. TIjo possible iiilluence of tlie extiacts of tlie 

larval materials alone on the toxicity may be disregarded, since the 
negligible mortality in the no-rotenone check indicates that they 
possess little or no toxicity. The mortality in the second check is 
Tiigli and iiidietitcs approximately the mortality that might be expected 
should ah the roteiionc ingested by the nrmyworm larvae appear in 
any one of the tlnce test materials. Rotenone in gelatin solution 
without larval extracts gave similar high mortality. 

'r.MiLE 1.- Toxicity to mosquito larvae of acetone extracts of tissues, gut contents, and 
feces of southern armyworm larvae that had ingested rotenone, and of similar 
(xtracts of larvae that had riot ingested rotenone when rotenone was and urns not 
added before extraction 


Average mortality of rntwiaito larvae 
e.xposed l,o - 


\fet(ioo oMraii" ol inaleriaK fruui iirnij worm lar\fie 


Larval ti.ssue.s (eut contents rcnio\c<i'. . 

( Jut contents. .. 

P’ectts 

(iclutin snltiiion without larMtl cvtraci (clieck). 


Extracts of 
armyworm 
larvae that. 


hn<l invpKiod 


rolnioiM* 

No rolmioiio 

((t«st.s) 

ncl(l«Ml hcffiri* 


oxtriH-l iou 

l*nceul 

J^crenU 

0 rn 

1 0. :ya 

.1(1 


Kj.ro 





Extracts <»f armyworm lar- 
vae that had not invest cfl 
rotenone fcJiecks) 


Kotenom* 
added ticfoic 
extraci mn 


l*(rci nl 

S(i. (Ml 

sr.. 2 r< 
Hr,, i I 
s<». on 


The ])racti(*al {ibsonco of mortality of mosfjuilo larvae cx])()S(‘(l to 
extracts from tissues and gut contents of larvae that had ingested 
rotenone indicates* that rotenone is not ])resent in the tissues of hirvae 
or in the contents of the digestive tract 24 to 42 hours after ingestion 
of the substance, at> least in (juantities sufficient to be detected i)y the 
method used. 

The toxicity of the fecal extracts of rotenone-fed larvae was similar 
to the toxicity of the fecal extract of the rotenone-added check and 
also of tin* rotenone-only check, and indicates the ])resence of rotenone 
or of some other toxic agent. 

Microscopic examination of the feces of larvae that had ingested 
rotenone revealed the ]>resencc of quantities of apparently unaltenul 
])articles, assumed to be those of rotenone by their similarity to the 
same mat (‘rial before ingestiem and by their absence from feces of 
larvae that had not ingested rotenone. The occurrence of toxicity in 
feces oi larvae that liave ingested rotenone ecpiivalent to that in 
feces ol normal larvae to which a quantity of rotenone ecpial to that 
ingesl(‘(l by the first group of larvae has Ix'.en added probably indi- 
cates, if no chemical change has occurred, that rotenone ingested by 
tlit‘se larvae is wholly or largely eliminated in the feces. 

Sinc(? the known derivatives of rotenone that are at all likely to be 
producible in the gut of the insect are nontoxic or of decidedly lower 
toxicity than rotenone, and since the color test for rotenone (6) was 
observed, it is probable that chemical change has not occurrecl and 
that the observed toxicity is due to the presence of rotenone. 

Prediminary experiments in which the desiccation of tlie larval 
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material, the extractions, and the evaporation of the acetone were 
j)erformed with heat at atmospheric pressure j^ave similar results. 
The reduced-pressure metliod finally used, however, prevents tlie 
destruction of the rotenone or reduction of its toxicity due to heat or 
to prolonged boiling in solution. 

SUPPLEMENTARY EXPERIMENTS 

DISPOSITION OF INGESTED llOTENONE AS DETERMINED BY CHEMICAL METHODS- 

To substantiate the biological evidence wdth chemical evidence, 
feces from 11 larvae that had ingested 5 mg of rotenone each were 
tested ® for the possible identification of rotenone and determination 
of the quantity that passed through the insect unchanged. By the 
(Iross-Smith colorimetric method of estimating rotenone, 45 mg of 
rotenone was found in the entire feces and 2 mg was found in the 
acetone washings of the beakers in which the feces had been collected. 
This is a total of 47 mg out of the 55 mg that had been fed to the 11 
larvaiL That the material in the feces was really rotenone was deter- 
mined by the fact that it gave the Durham blue color test, and more 
definitely by the fact that crystals obtained from the extract had the 
(•ornnion habit of rotenone crystals and showed (‘ertain ojitical prop- 
erties, that is, parallel extinction and alpha and gamma indices of 
refraction, the same as pure rotenone. 

EFFECTS OF ISOLATED LARVAL TISSUES ON THE TOXKUTY OF ROTENONE 

.\notlier ex])eriment was conducted to determine whether the 
toxicity of rotenone would be affected by incubation with any of the 
s(*parate isolated tissues or the gut contents of the southern army- 
worm. The blood, skin, tissues of the digestive tracd and the inal- 
])ighian tubules, muscular tissues, fat body, contents of the ibregut 
and the hindgut, and contents of the midgut wore isolated from 10 
healthy larvae and (orresponding kinds of materials combined. Five 
milligrams of rotenone was mixed with each kind of material, which 
was then ground with sand in a mortar. The thoroughly mixed and 
ground materials wove incubated in the dark for 18 hours at 29° (\, 
desiccated, extracted with acetone, and tested against mosipiito 
larvae for the jiresence of toxic principles as previously described. 
C'^orresponding materials from 10 other healthy army worm larvae 
were treated in the same manner, except that rotenone w as not mixed 
with them, to serve as checks for determination of the possible toxic 
effects of the hirval material alone on the mosquito larvae. An ace- 
tone solution of rotenone served to demonstrate the toxic effects of 
rotenone alone. 

The mosquito larvae appeared to be unaffected by the extracts of 
the larval tissue and the contents of the digestive tract that had been 
incubated without rotenone, as indicated by the low mortality, which 
averaged only 0.83 percent. The mortality of the mos(juito larvae 
in the tests in which rotenone was incubated with the various tissues 
and with the contents of the digestive tract averaged 98 percent, 
corresponding closely to that of the rotenone-only check, which aver- 
aged 99.3 percent. The results of this experiment indicate that little 

* 'Phese analyses were made by C. C. Cassil and E. L. Gooden, of the Division of Insecticide Investipia- 
tions. 
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or no reduction in toxicity of rotcnone occui-s during incubation for 
18 hours in the dark at 29° C. with any of the tissues or with the gut 

contents. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Experiiiiejits wore iiiiidc to clotennine the biological disposition of 
rotenoiie aftoj’ iogesfion by the soutliem armyworni {Prodenia eridania 
(Cram.)). Sixth-instar larvae that liad been reared on turnip plants 
and cut iethioo wore used. Rotenoiie was fed to the larvae in sand- 
wiches, and after intervals of time acetone extracts of the tissues, gut 
contents, uikI feces were ])re])ared and tested against mosquito larvae 
for* the determination of toxicity. Suitable checks were employed. 

The results show that the southern army worm larva, after ingesting 
o mg of rotenoiie, eliminates all or most of the substance with its 
feces. This result was substantiated by chemical tests. 

It was also shown that the toxicity of finely powdered rotenoiie to 
mosquito larvae is not altered to a demonstrable extent after 18 
hours’ incubation in the dark at 29° C. with the various tissues or 
with the contents of the digestive tract. 
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SAMPLING ERROR IN TIMBER SURVEYS 

By A. A. Hasel, 

Associate silviculturist^ California Forest and Range Rxperitnenl Station 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

lo cruising tirnbor, tlie meaii volume of any given area is usually 
estimated from the mean volume per unit area of a small percentage 
of the timherland taken as a sample. Tliis estimated mean volume 
will inevitably ditrer to some extent from tlu^ true nuain volume. 
With the elimination of such faetois.as bias in measurement of trees 
and of areas or use of inaj>propriate volume tables, the probable 
range of ditference hetween true mean volume and estimateri mean 
volume is dependent uj)on sampling error alone. If the plots or 
sampling units making up the sample meet the conditions of inde- 
])endent and random selection, the sample itself <‘on tains the informa- 
tion need(^d for estimating sampling error. 

While it is of interest to know with what precision the estimated 
nuian has been found, it is vitally more important from an economic 
standpoint to be able to j)redetermine what shall be a sutrudent 
sample for an assumed allowable range of erroi*. If the sampling 
c'rror is not alr(‘ady known, it is necessary to take a preliminary 
sample of the area- to gain this information. From this, it is possible 
to establisli the intensity of the cruise that will produce results within 
tlie assumed allowable range of error of the mean. It is tium necessary 
only to provide for occasional supplementary checks, as the cT’uise 
ju’ogresses, for adequacy of the work done. 

In regular ciuising ]>ractice a s^^stematic arrangement of plots is 
used in whi(di the sample is made up of contiguous plots forming c(|ui- 
distant strips, or of plots taken at regular intervals along equidistant 
lines. In most timlxu* surveys, cover type and topographic maps 
are made in (unijunction with the cruise, and for this purpose it is 
desirable that cruise lines be spaced equidistant in order that all 
parts of the area may be mapped to a satisfactory standaid. As 
stand and type variation are generally greate^st at right angles to 
contour lines, the cruise lines are usually run in that direction, and 
plots are spaced closer along lines than between liiuvs. By this 
procedure type and contour lines are more readily located and mapped, 
and the more intensive sampling in the direction of grcHtcist variation 
improves the accuracy of volume estimates. 

This arbitrary spacing of plots presents difficulties, should a test 
of adequacy of sampling bo attempted by treatment as a random 
sample in statistical analysis, since it violates the basic r(U(uirement 
that each possible plot in an area have an equal and independent 

> Ret«ivocl for publication April 2fi, 1938; i^meil t)eceTnber 1938. 
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chance of selection in sampling. Experiments in field crops have 
shown time and again that there is systematic variation in yield 
from one part of an area to another. Adjacent or neighboring plots 
tend on the average to be more alike than plots farther apart. With- 
out previous knowledge of an area, it should be assumed that a 
population of plots is more or less heterogeneous, regardless of appear- 
ance of uniformity. The only method of assuring that the elements 
contributing to heterogeneity are represented in the sample in about 
their true proportion is to select at random the plots or parts of a 
sample <?oiitributing tl)c estimate of sampling error. The plots 
indicated for cruising may, for example, be selected by drawing from 
thoroughly mixed numbers designating each possible plot location. 
Aft(U* eacli draw, the numbered slip is returned and the numbers 
mixed before another draw. Repeats of plot numbers are rejected, 
as tJie obj (active is a fixed percentage of total area in tlie sample 
with each plot selected contributing the same amount of information 
per unit of area. An improvement ov(U’ this method, assuring the 
same freedom of selection, is the use of Tippett’s random sampling 
numbers (11).* The locating of such plots on the ground may be 
h^ss convenient than with systematically spaced plots and may* also 
make necessary the running of additional line for mapping. This is 
the sacrifice necessary for assurance of a valid estiniatc^ of error. 

The fact that the sampling of timbei* stands, except for technique 
in collection of data, is essentially the same as any other j)roblem iji 
sampling in which soil heterogeneity is likely to be present, has not 
been fully recognizc'd. Apf)arcntly advantage has not been taken of 
inethods of testing for heterogeneity and, if indicated, of eliminating 

its eircct on estimates of sampling error methods first, proposed and 

described by Fisher and Mackenzie (5) in 1923. Areas considered as 
of tJie same timber tyi)e, condition class, age class, and site quality 
have been treated as homogeneous populations. Various arbitrary 
plot spacings have been used. Mudgett and Gevorkian tz (6*) in 
estimating the reliability of forest surveys in Wisconsin used plots at 
one-eighth mile intervals along parallel lines 1, 2, or 3 miles apart. 
A\ithin the break-downs made in a type the errors of random sampling 
were based on total variation between systematically arranged plots. 
In the bottom-land hardwood forest survey, Schumacher and Bull (9) 
based their estimate of error on jdots at one-eighth mile intervals along 
lines 3 miles apart. The plots were grouped according to forest con- 
dition, 1 . e., virgin, cut-over, second growth, etc., and the weighted 
mean of the standard deviations so obtained was used in estimating 
sampling error. In New England, Goodspecd (4) compared lino-plot 
survey, using plots at l()5-foot intervals along lines 330 feet apart, 
with continuous-strip survey along the same lines, taking each 165-foot 
length of strip as an independent observation. Since the strips and 
plots ovoTlapped 44.5 percent, variation in sampling was actually con- 
Imed to .)5.5 percent of each sample. From statistical analysis of the 
data he concluded that the two methods, when applied with equal 
precision, gave essentially similar and equally reliable results. Preston 
U) recommended statistical analysis of systematic line-plot cruises 
and suggested that timber types be mapped separately and prior to 
samplmg. lie pointed out the futility of adhering to a 5- or 10-per- 
cent, or any other fixed, preconceived intensity of cruise. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 73S. 
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In Canada, Wright (12) used plots at lO-cliain intervals along lines 
10 chains apart. In strip survey his strips were run at half-mile 
intervals, and the tally kept separately by 2-chain segments. Seven 
estimates were made by taking the first 6 chains in each half mile of 
strip as a plot, the next 6 chains for a plot in the second sample, and 
so on to the seventh sample which was made up of plots 4 chains in 
length. The average of these seven sample estimates of variation was 
applied to the mean of all plots in calculating sampling error. Wright 
statexl that the main requirement in the use of statisti(uil methods in 
examining the accuracy of an estimate was to ha ve a reliable figure for 
standard deviation. Robertson (8) favored small plots evenly dis- 
tributed over the area as against a few hand-picked large plots, with 
analysis of data from time to time during the survey to insure the 
taking of sulHcicnt jilots to give an accuracy within the n'-quired limits 
for any given factor. The line-plot arrangement he fouiul to be more 
accurate than the strip. Since in strip survey the plots are contiguous 
in one direction, he suggested that they represented conditions in 
that flirection beyond their due proi)oition. Candy (/) stated that 
any method of survey for which it is jiossible tn calculate the accuracy 
of the estimate obtained, is very much superior to methods in which 
the accuracy of estimate is doubtful and not at all calculable. He 
used both systematic strip and line plot, and concluded that only with 
line ])lots could adecpiacy of sampling be determined. 

In the present study the true mean volume and the true variation 
between ])lots are known for an area of r),7(>0 acres. The distribution 
of plot volumes is known to approach tliat of tin*- normal frc(|iiency 
distribution. 'Plius all of the essential statistical information regard- 
ing the population is at hand. The expected range of sample means 
from the true mean is calculated, taking into account the effect of 
such factors as size, shape, arrangement of plots, and intensity of 
sampling. From samples taken according to the specifications set 
up, the observed range of means from the true is compared with the 
expected range. Checks of theoretical with actual efficiency of 
sampling methods are readily made, since the timbered area studied 
is part of tlie Blacks Mountain experimental forest, in which the total 
timbered area of 9,078 acres has been completely inventoried and 
plot locations, cover types, and topography map])ed. The usual 
assumption that systematically spaced plots do fulfill the recpiirements 
of independent and random selection is tested, both for strip and line- 
plot arrangements. Efficiency of different methods of cruising is 
determined on the basis of relative intensity of sampling reqiiired for a 
given accuracy of estimate. For cruises giving valid estimates of 
sampling error, the precision of sample estima tes of population variatice 
is given. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The 5,760 acres of virgin timber on which the analyses are based is 
located in northeastern California, within the Lassen National Forest. 
The timber type is classed as pure pine, with more than 90 percent of 
the volume in ponderosa pine (Finns ponderosa Doug:l.) and Jeffrey 
pine (P. jeffreyi Greg. Com.). The other timber species arc white fir 
(Abies concolor Lindley and Gordon) and incense cedar (Libocedrus 
decurrens Torr.). The stand is all-aged, with young and overmature 
age classes well represented, but is understocked owing to light rep- 
resentation in the intervening age classes. With the exception of 
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small areas, the stand over thc^. entire area appears uniform to the eye 
and not stratified according to any of the criteria used in mapping 
such stands. In other words, it appears to be a fairly homogeneous 
population. 

The nine sections shown in figure 1 were sdected for study because 
they were full sections and, with the exception of small areas, com- 
pletely timbered. Roard-foot volumes of trees 12 inches and more 
in diameter wen* totaled for the 2,H()4 individual 2.r)-acre plots con- 
tained in the nine sections. These plots, rectangular in shape (2.r) by 
10 chains), are designated as basic plots. In addition, because their 



iMf.iiKK 1. (’ontour linrs aiul section numbers of area seieeterl for analysis from 
tli(‘ Hlacks Mountain Experimental Forest. 


locations arc maj)ped, adjacent plots may be combined into totals of 
1 ,152 5-acre plots (5 by 10 chains). 570 JO-acre plots (10 by 10 chains), 
or otluu* shapes and sizes in multiples of the basic plot size and 
dmiensions. 

Some irregularity in size and shape of basic* plots along section 
lines was unavoidable owing to variation of sections from exact mile 
squares. Pc)r these plots the volumes were proportionately reduced 
or increased to the 2.5-acre basis. The adjustments needed amounted 
to a negligible percent of the total. All basic plots were taken with 
the long axis in an east-west direction. 

Subdivisions larger than plots are tenn(‘d blocks, and are usually 
taken as regular Land Office subdivisions such as forties, quarter 
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sections, lialf sections, or sections. Figure 2 shows tlie size and shai)c 
of plots and blocks mainly used. When a plot making up ])art of a 
sample is selected independently and at random it constitutes a ran- 
dom sampling unit. When plots are spaced at regular intervals along 
lines, and the lines selected independently and at random, the line- 
])jot combination is the sampling unit. Likewise, where plots are 
contiguous end to end forming strips and the strii)s are selected inde- 
pendently and at random, the strip constitutes the sampling unit. 
The resulting arrangements may l)e termed random line plot and 
random strip, respectively. When the sam])ling units are taken at 
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Figure 2. Size and shaju' of plots and blocks: S, Section (640 acres); Q, quarter 
section (160 acres); smaller units designated by area in acres. 

random from all jiossible in the population, the samj^ling is referred to 
simply as random, as contrasted to selection of ecjual numbers of units 
from each block, which is termed ^'random within blocks.’' Systematic 
strip and line-plot arrajigements arc representative samples in that 
each block is sampled to the same intensity, but are not random. 

The total variation between random sampling units is apportioned 
into parts contributed by various known sources and the error vari- 
ance segregated by the analysis of variance method of Fisher. De- 
scriptions of this method and others used in the study are given by 
Fisher (2, 3) and Snedecor (10), and an instructive application of the 
method by Immer {/)). 
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RESULTS 

SIZE AND SHAPE OF PLOT 

The essential information concerning stand variability is ^ven in 
table 1. The mean square ratios all exceed F at 0.01 as given by 
Snedecor {10) y and therefore volume is correlated with place and the 
population is heterogeneous. In general, variation between plot 


Table 1. — Analysu of variance 


Source of variation 

Sum of 
squares 

Degrees 
of free- 
dom 

Mean square 

FI 

Fat 
0.01 » 

Sections from general mean. 

100,f)ft3.3f>26 

8 

13, 711.6691 

6. 39 

3.26 

Quarter sections within sections 

67, 937, 4032 

27 

2, 145. 8297 

3.48 

1.98 

Forties within quarter sections 

06, 669. 6344 
161, 109. 7722 

108 

616. 3846 

J.65 

1.11 

Tons within forties 

432 

372. 9393 

1.76 

1.08 

Five.s within tens - 

121,940.8201 

670 

211.7028 

1.83 

1.04 

Basic plots within fives - 

133,337.7395 

1, 162 

115.7446 



Total, basic plots from general mean — 

660,688.6220 

L 

2, 303 

3 282. 4961 




1 nic w ti sqimro 

“’snuilior moan squart*. 

* As given by Siwlecor (see text). Vuimvs e({ual to or exceeding these iiuHcaie tluit (liiloreiices are highly 
signi ficant s tatistically. 

— bi.Sl *=-stan<lar(i deviut ion of a basic plot from the population nipaii of JO.SIl t housand feet board 

n easure. 

volumes tends to increase as the distance between plots is increased. 
For this reason, size and shape of plot will be an important factor in 
elliciency of sampling. Two plots taken side by side will in general 
include less of the stand variation within their combined area and more 
will remain between such pairs than will be the case with pairs of 
separated plots. Thus variation between 5-acre ])lots will be greater 
than variation between 5-acre sampling units each made up of two 

2.5-acre plots spaced apart along a line. Likewise, owing to correla- 
tion between adjacent plots, variation between 5-acre plots, expressed 
in terms of single 2.5-acre plots taken as parts of 5’s, will be greater 
than variation between 2.5-acre plots as random sampling units. 
Less stand variation per unit of area is included within 5-acrc plots as 
sampling units than within 2.5-acre sampling units. 

The mean square between 2.5-acre plots in table 2 is the total mean 
square from table 1. It is the error variance of randoml}^ selected 

2.5-acre plots. The corresponding value for 5-acre plots is obtained 
from table 1 by pooling sums of squares and degrees of freedom from 
5’s within lO’s up to and including sections from general mean. 
The quotient of these two summations — 449. 3926— is the mean 
square of randomly selected 5-acro plots, expressed in terms of single 

2.5-acre plots. This is considerably larger than 282.4961, and the 
effect on sampling cfliciency is evident from the Mlowing formula for 
variance of a mean: 


in which 

cr,„2— the variance of a sample mean, or the standard error squared 
(T-=the variance, or mean square, of the basic plots 
r^=the number of basic plots. 
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For a given standard error, n will need to be 449.3920/282.4901 = 1 .59 
times as great with 5-acre plots as with 2.5-acre plots. In ruiidoin 
sampling from an unlimited population, 1.59 times as much land is 
needed in sample area with 5-acre plots as with 2.5-acre plots to 
assure the same precision. 

Stated in another way, 282.4901/449.3920 = 02.80 iicrcent, the 
efficiency of 5-acre plots as compared to 2.5-acre. To equal in pre- 
cision the estimate of volume based on sampling with 5-ac>re plots, an 
area only 62.80 percent as large would be needed with the smaller 
plots. The advantage of 2.5-acre plots over lO-acre plots is still 
greater. 

When plots and samjding units larger than the basic plots are used, 
the variance is then weighted according to the number of basic plots 
in the larger plot. Likewise n is in terms of basic plots. Obviously, 
the resulting standard error obtained is not alTectcd. To keep mean 
squares directly comparable regardless of size, shape, or arrangement 
of plots used, they are expressed in terms of single basic plots through- 
out this article. 

It is evident from table 2 that, among the 10-acre plots, the long, 
narrow shape is the most efficient. This is due partly .to the presence 
of small non timbered areas of such shape that several 10 by 10 and 
5 by 20 plots contained little or no volume and consequently increased 
the average variation. The effect of placing of plots with respect 


Table 2. — Udaiwe efficiency of plots of varying size and shape in the use of land 


riot sia;c and sliaix^ 

Mean stjuare 

Elhciency 

Relative size 
of sample for 
a gi\en pre- 
cision of 
estimate 

2.5-acre: 2.5 by 10 chains i 

282. 4901 

Percent 

100.00 

1 . 00 

5-acre; 5 bv U) chains 

449. 3920 

02. 80 

1.59 

10-acre: 

2.5 by 40 chains 

2 500. (M502 

49. 90 
:?9. (i8 

2. 00 

5 by 20 chains 

* 711.8291 

2. 52 

10 by 10 chains 

087. 4958 

41.09 

2. 4:1 



1 1 (jhain=^(»6 feet. 

a Obtained by separate calculation of population variance. All other mean scpiarcs obtaine<l from table 1 
directly by pooling degrees of freedom and sums of sejuaros. 


to direction of greatest stand variation is illustrated in figure 1. 
Variation in timber stands is usually greatest at right angles to the 
contour lines. In collectmg the present data, the longer plot axis 
always extended in an east-west direction. Thus, within sections 
having marked changes in elevation, sections 24 and 13 w^cre cruised 
with plot length in the direction of greatest variation, section 7 at 
a 45-degree angle to greatest variation, and section 3 parallel to great- 
est variation. In this respect it would seem that sampling by sec- 
tions about balances. Had length always been taken at right angles 
to the contours, the advantages of long, narrow plots would be greater, 
and possibly the 5 by 20 plots would appear as superior to the 10 by 10. 

It should be emphasized that the results in table 2 are based on 
random sampling from a theoretically infinite parent population. 
In sampling methods discussed later, where corrections are made 
to the mean of the limited population and variation between blocks 
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eliminated, these relative eifieioncies will not be exactly true, although 
quite close. 

RANDOM PLOT AND RANDOM-WITHIN-BLOCK CRUISES 

As previously stated, in sampling a heterogeneous population it is 
necessary to select the sampling units independently and at^ random 
to insinv tliat the hot<'rogeneous elements are represented in about 
their true proiiortion. Using 2.5-acre plots as sampling units, ran- 
dom sample estimates of variance will tend to approach 282.4961, 
the true variance. As the number of sample estimates is increased, 
their average will approach more closely to the true, and likewise, 
estimates from larger samples will he grouped closely about the true 
variance and closely in accord with the normal law of frequcn(‘y of 
error. A valid sanqde estimate of variance may be substituted in 
formula (1), in which n is known and the standard error calculated. 
This tells us the range from the sam])le mean within whicli the chances 
are 2 in 8 that the true or jiopulation mean lies. By doubling tiie 
standard error obtained we have the range for whi(‘h tli\e chances are 
19 in 20. 

With intensive sanqding, formula (1) gives a])])reciable overesti- 
mates of sampling error because it estimates the range from the 
theoretical infinite ])a rent-population mean while here we are inter- 
ested in range from a parent ])opulation limited to 2,304 2.5-acre 
]>lots. By substituting 2,304 as n in the formula w;e can get the esti- 
mated range of the ]|)()[)uIation mean from the limited population 
mean. This is th(‘ irrevelant ])ortion of total variance' of sample 

means and is re])resentcd by in the following formula: 


in w hicli 




u 

'iV 


(2) 


A' ~ the number of 2.5-acre plots in the limited population 
(a constant — 2,304). 

In practice a single estimate of variance together with the sam])le 
m(*an are the two statistics supplied. With the present data the true 
yariaiice and mean are known for the limited ])opulation, and by vary- 
ing n in formula (2) the expected grouping of sample means about the 
true mean can be calculated for different intensities of sampling. 
Since cr- changes w itli varying size and shape of plot, tlie effect of these 
factors is also reflected in the expected grouping of sample means. 
The appropriate mean squares for substitution as in formula (2) 
are given in table 3, the values for which are derived from table 1. 
The exiiected standard errors for random samples of varying inten- 
sity, made up of plots of varying size, are given in table’ 4. In all, 
the ex])ected standard errors based on true variance are shown for 
seven such cruises by the random arrangement of plots. For each 
cruise, four independent samples were drawn to compare expected 
values with observed values. The 2,304 plots were numbered con- 
secutively and the required number of plots for each cruise selected 
by use of lippetts {11) random sampling numbers. The sample 
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estimates of standard error aiui deviations from the true mean are 
shown in table 4 along with the corresponding true standard error. 


Table 3. — Variance of plots from the general mean and from block means 


Plot size and source of variation 

Sum of 
stpiares 

I )e{irees of 
freedom 

Mean j 
square ' 

! ariance 
of plot 
means 2 

Standard 

ileviation 

2 5-acre. 






From peneral mean .... 

050. 588. (t220 

2, 303 

282 4961 1 

282,4961 

16.81 

Within seetions 

540. 895. 2694 

2. 295 

235. fi842 i 

i 235. 6842 

1.5. 35 

Within (inarter sections .. 

482. 957. 8662 

2. 2fiS 

212.9444 

212.9444 

14. .59 

Within forties. - . . . _ 

416. ;i88. 3318 , 

j 2. 1W» 

192. 7724 

192. 7724 

13 88 

5- acre: 






From noneral mean ... 

517.250.8825 

1. 151 

149. 392fi 

224. (1963 

14.99 

Within sections ... ... 

407. 557. 5299 

1. 143 1 

3.5-1. .5683 

178. 2842 

13.35 

Williin (piarter .sections . 

319, 620. 1267 

1, lift 

313.2797 

1.5fi. (1398 

12. .52 

lO-acre: 






From j)[eneral mean . . . 

39.5,310.0624 

I 575 

6.87 49.58 

171.8739 

13. 11 

Within sectimus... . 

28.5.616.7098 

1 .5fi7 

I .503. 7332 

125 9333 

11.22 

Within quarter .sections. _ . 

227.679.306ft 

1 

1 5-40 

1 1 

421.6283 

1 

105. 4071 

10. 27 


' Varianco of a ba>io CJ.r* a'*r*.‘) plot. 

'i Variance of t he ini'arj of ha-iic idot,'! nuikinn up larger plots 


'Pable 4. — Expected, and observed deviations of sample means from the. true mean 

volume * 


Hantloni .sainpltn^ from loial 
Itopulation 


Handotn sam])lin|j: within blocks ^ 


I’lol ami .sample size 


2 G-acre; 


;e-6-iK*rfent 


ft) i -percent. 


12H'-percent, 


5-acre; 


Gjri -percent. _ 


12H-percent. 


Jtow j 
No. 


1 

2 

4 

ft 

7 

5 

10 

11 

12 


Standard 
error based 
on popu- 
lat ion 
\ariance 


lUrcenf of 
.in.sa 



Stamlard 
error bii«e<l 
on sample 
estimate of 
popiilat ion 
\ ariance 


I'crenU of 
40 M 
4. H5 
4 yf. 
4.S7 
4. U2 
11 
;{. i(> 

a. 40 
2. 2K 
2. :is 

2. 23 
2. 20 



.3. yy 
4. ly 

3. 53 

4. 51 
2. 80 
2. 8U 
2. 77 
2.80 


Observe<l 
deviation 
of sample 
mean from 
the true 
mean 


Standard 
erroi based 
on iiopu- 
latiori 
variamse 


Standard 
error based 
on satnple 
estimate of 
populat ion 
variance 


Observed 
de\ iation 
of sample 
mean from 
t he true 
mean 


Percent of 
.iO.SS 
-4.:18 
+ 1 89 
-f 1. 10 
-3. 1 1 
1 4 16 
-.81 
-1.03 
-1.47 
11.86 
-1-1.79 
- 2. 89 
-.42 


l^rcent ol 

40 s.i 


2. 88 


1.87 


Percent of 
40.S3 

1 4. 30 
4. 20 
4. 30 
4.38 
( 2. 04 


2.82 
3. 00 
2.91 


1.02 
1.09 
1 . (to 
I tty 


J*erc( nt of 
40 s,i 

-+9 18 
- . 12 
-3 58 
I 1.80 
-.S3 
-f.37 
4-3. 87 
-1-3. 08 
-2.08 
42.91 
- 1 . 0.8 
-1.40 


- 3.10 
-49. 58 
41.08 

- 1.49 
42.47 
-1-1.74 
-5. 85 
-2. 50 



2. 39 


4. 14 
3.92 1 
3.82 i 


2. 57 
2. 30 
2.07 


43. SO 
- 3.92 
3. 70 
1. 10 
•4. 8ft 
4- 44 
-. 17 
-44. 50 


lO-acrc; 

0^1-porceiit 

12}ij-poreent 


21 

1 

5. 29 

22 

5. 18 

5. 12 

23 

5.31 

24 

1 

4.41 

25 

j 

3.37 

20 

1 3. 54 

3. 39 

27 

3. 67 

28 

1 

3. 62 


- 1. 10 
-0.81 
-K51 
-43. 23 
4-1.59 
-. 39 
-j 4. 58 
-4.34 


3. .50 

-3.38 

4 38 

-11.47 

4.14 

11.05 

5. 93 

-1-1.79 

2. 62 

-i-2. 28 

2. 67 

-1.69 

2.84 

+3. 4.3 

2. 94 

-4. 80 


1 The true mean volume of 2.5-aere plots is 40.83 thousand feet board measure, 

* Etpial numbers of plots soleeted at random from each block. Blocks are taken here as the smallest 
Sfiuare unit of area, sampled equally and with a minimum of 2 piot.s. 
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By means of the analysis of variance, however, it may be possible 
to reduce these standard errors by changing the arrangement of plots 
to permit the breaking up of total sum of squares into parts contributed 
from known sources, i. e., into a part due to variation between blocks, 
and a part due to variation within blocks. Each block is sampled 
equally with the plots selected at random. To estimate the within 
mean square, a imnimurn of two plots to the block is required. For 
the present, blocks will be considered as the smallest square unit of 
area so sampled. Degrees of intensity of sampling will bo introduced 
by variations in block and in plot sizes. This arrangement of plots 
will be contrasted with random selection of plots over the entire area, 
the latter selection being almost certain to result in an unequal sampling 
of blocks. 

The number of degrees of freedom for the sum of squares due to 
variatioii between blocks will be one less than the number of blocks. 
For the squares due to variation within blocks, the number of degrees 
of freedom will be the number of sampling units minus the number of 
block means from which deviations are measured. An application of 
the F test shows in all cases that the between mean square is signifi- 
cantly the greater, a significant portion of variance irrelevant to sampl- 
ing error being eliminated by using the within mean s(|uare as error 
variance instead of the total. This analysis is illustrate'd for (juarter- 
section blocks with 2.5-acre i)lot size in table 5, using data from table 
with the necessary additional computations. 


f ). — AnalysiK of variance for quarter-seclion blocks and ^.5-acrc plots 


Sourcti of variutioii 

Sum of squares 

De^jrees of 
freedom 

Mean square 

F 

Ufltwoon qimrter .sections 

167,030.7558 | 
482,057.8002 

35 

2, 208 

4, 789. 4502 
212. 9444 

22. 49 

Within qiiurter , section, s 

Total 


650, 588. 0220 

2 , 303 

282.4901 





This procedure is legitimate since mean square within blocks, treat- 
ing each block as a population, is the same within the range of error 
of randoin sampling, regardless of differences in block means. The 
pooled estimates of mean square within all blocks is much more precise 
than the estimate from a single block, even when applied to a ])articular 
block, because of the larger number of degrees of freedom. The reduc- 
tion in error variance gained by use of blocks of smaller sizes is made 
clear in table 3. 

In making a GK-perceiit cruise with 2.5-acre plots as sampling units, 
by the random arrangement shown in figure 3, the error variance is 
282.4961, and standard error 3.32 percent of the mean. By random 
within blocks, the 144 plots will average 4 to the quarter section, which 
is the block unit, as in figure 4 and table 5; error variance will be 
2] 2.9444 ; and the standard error will be reduced to 2.88 percent. All 
of the reductions in expected standard errors for random within blocks, 
as compared to random for total population in table 4, are due solely 
to differences in plot arrangement. For each standard error based on 
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population variance, four estimates based on actual samples are given 
and the corresponding deviations of sample means from the true mean. 

The effect on sampling error of size, shape, arrangement of plots, 
and intensity of sampling is reflected in tlie standard errors as cal- 
culated. Jf the effect of tliesc has been correctly deteuniined — 
population heterogeneity having been successfully overcome either 
by randomization alone, or by partial elimination followed by ran- 
domization - the deviations of sample means from the true mean 



Figure 3. —Arrangement of 2.5-acre plots in a GJl-perccnt random cniist* of nine 
sections. Plots selected at random from the total population. 


expressed in terms of standard units of the normal curve should not 
differ from a normal frequency distribution by more than may be 
attributed to error of random sampling alone. If the samples contain 
the information needed for assessing error due to sampling, the range 
of deviations in teims of standard units, arrived at from sample 
estimates of standard error, should likewise agree with expectation 
of normal grouping. That observed results agree with expected 
results is shown in table 6. The observed frequencies are within 
the range expected in 95 percent of such trials. 
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Fi(arRE 4. Arningoineiit of 2.5-acre plots in a 0^^-pcrcoiit randoin-witliin-block 
c.rnis(^ of nine sections. (^larttT section (40 by 40 chains) taken as the block 
unit. 


1 AHino 0.- ExpvcUd and observed grouping of sample means about the true mean. 


lifUiKt* from zi'To dinm'iiop iji staodani 
uoits of the normal nirvp 


1/t‘ss tlifin 0.2M. 
d.25‘1 to .r)24. 
ri21 to .St2. _ . 
.S42 10 1.2S2 
l,2S2 ami o\or._ 

'I'otul 


KxpeclLMl 

fre<jnpiicy 


ft (5 
ft (> 
5 li 
ft. () 
ft. <5 


2S.t) 


Kanduni, 

observed 

Kaudoin-within-bloek. 

froqiienoy 

observed fretiuency 

Based on 
true staud- 
artl error 

Based on 
esliirmted 
standard 
error 

B‘i.sed on 
true stand- 
ard error 

Based on 
estimated 
standard 
err(jr 

7 

f) 

ft 

4 

r. 

(> 

7 

V> 

7 

(i 

/) 

4 

ft 

4 

7 

8 

4 

ft 

ft 

ft 

2S 

2H 

28 

28 


STRIP CRUISES 

Tims iar the most efficient method of sampling indicated is the use 
ot tlie random-within-hlock, or “stratified’' arrangement of 2.5-acre 
plots, using blocks of such size that a minimum of two plots is taken 
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within each. A disadvantage of this amuigoment is that it presents 
some difficulty in locating plots on the ground tind in mapping all 
parts of the area to the desired standarcl. Within some blocks the 
plots are clustered together leaving large areas which could not be 
mapped without running additional line for that purpose alone. The 
irregularity of line running to locate plots may be |)artia]ly overcome 
by use of the strips taken at random within blocks, as shown in figure 






LINE PLOT 

Kkuike 5.- Typical arrangements of plots in filij-perccnt strip and line-plot 
surveys: A, Systematic cruise^; Ji, random-within-block cruises. Jkoken 
lines indicate bhjck boundaries within section.s. 

5. Here the sampling unit is the strip, 2.5 by 80 chains, 2 of which 
are taken from the 32 possible in a section, the block unit. The 
mean square (in terms of a single 2.5-acre plot) between 28 such 
cruises is shown in table 7 as 385.5211. According to the previous 
reasoning, this differs by sampling error alone from mean square 
between strips within sections, which is estimated here as 425.1970. 
The F test fails to disprove this hypothesis. 



STRIP 
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TABiiB 7 . — Analysis of variance based on strip cruises of 6%~percent intensity 
llANDOM-WITHIN-BLOCK STRIP ‘ 


Source of varijition 

i 

Sum of squares 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Mean square 

F* 

Variance 
associated 
with blocks 

Between cruises 

10,409.0688 

27 

385.5211 

D. S. 

2. m 


Sections within cruises 

Strips witl""’* ‘ii.f'f.ifin*; - . . 

277. 894. 8542 
107, 149. 6481 

385.044.5023 

22r 

252 

476 

1, 240. 6020 
42.S. 1970 

808. 9170 

407. 70 




Total, between strips 



396, 453. 5711 

603 

780. 1900 


POPULATIOxN’ VARIANCE 3 





381. 2952 



Sections * 

iStriiKs within sections 



S.'). 96 

428. 49 

KHt. 693. 3526 
106, 381. 3677 

8 

279 

n, 711.6691 
381. 2952 

Total, between strips ' 

216,074.7203 

287 

752. 8736 




SYSTEMATIC STRIP < 


Between cruises 

2,835.27.36 

15 

189. 0182 

2.21 

2.87 


Sections within cruises 

Strips within sectiom 

Subtotal - _ 

153,411.7.340 
60, 104. 6909 

128 

144 

1, 198. 5292 
417. 3930 

3510. 57 

213, 516. 3256 

272 

784. 9805 

Total, between .strips 



216,351.6991 

287 

763. 8383 


1 Mean voluinc of 28 cruisevS=:4(K70. 

3 11 . s.^iion.sifriiitlcant; values in italics exceed Eut 0.01. 
3 1'rup mean -40.83. 

* Mean volurno of 10 (iruisos-iO.SH. 


True population mean sfjuare of strips within sections is 8S1.2952. 
Whetlier or not the estimate obtained differs significantly from this 
may be tostcnl by the clii-sqiiare distribution: 

. Sum of squan^s 

Can square-^ ~;f-- — (3) 

Iu)r 252 degrees of freedom chi square is 209.5104 at 7^=0.975, and 
is 297.4300 at 0.025. vSubstituting 381.2952 for a'\ solving for 
each corrcs])onding sum of squares, and dividing by 252 gives the 
range of mean square expected in 95 percent of such trials. The 
values obtained are 317.0052 and 450.0433. There is therefore no 
reason to sus])ect the sample estimate. 

Since variation between sections is significantly greater than varia- 
tion within sections, the use of total variance for error would give a 
serious overestiniate, and not a valid one. 

Systematic strip survey would seem to be quite comparable to strips 
taken at random within blocks as regards estimates of error mean 
square. Sixteen (ij^-percent cruises taken side by side include 100 
jiercent of the area or the total population. Population variance of 
strip cruises is analyzed on this basis in the lower portion of table 7. 
\ ariation between such (*ruises is about one-half that between the 
random-within-blocks. This advantage in favor of the systematic 
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cruise is surprisingly large, even considering that such a cruise is more 
representative in that each half section is sampled equally, whereas 
in the random the smallest block is the section. 

The variation between cruises is less than would be expected in 95 
percent of such trials if the sampling were random. The use of tlie 
F test is not legitimate, however, because the strips are equidistant. 
The analysis of population variance is made to find how the compo- 
nents of total variance differ in the systematic arrangement as com- 
pared to random. Obviously total population variance between 
strips is the same for both arrangements — the two values shown here 
are not absolutely the same owing to the use of sliort-cut methods of 
computation witli the cruise estimates. The component parts do 
differ. Variation associated with sections is less by systematic than 
by random, and variation of strips within sections is correspondingly 
greater. Systematic sample estimates of mean squares do not tend 
to the same values as do random, and the basis for segregating error 
mean square is not known. Tn a single cruise the information for 
doing this is not provided. With the random cruise, the plot arrange- 
ment determines the one and only basis supplied by the data for 
estimating error mean s(|uare, and a single cruise will provide this. 

With intensive cruising of fairly uniform stands of timber, such as 
this, the sac.rifice in precision of volumes estimate by use of random 
strip as compared to systematic strip is considerable. In some cases 
it might be feasible to cruise scattered blocks by random strip until 
sufTicient degrees of freedom arc available for a satisfactory estimate 
of error variance, and then cruise the remainder on the systematic 
basis; this should give reasonable certainty that the more representa- 
tive sarrqding will keep the estimate within the allowable range of 
error. The advantage gained in mapping is also a consideration 
favoring this. While for some areas suitable maps are available prior 
to the cruise, map making in connection with sampling is still an 
important consideration in most cruising. 

LINE-PLOT (annsEs 

In the ra,ndoni line-plot arrangement in figure 5, the random 
sampling unit consists of four 2.5-acre plots spaced e(iuidistant across 
the section. Two such units are taken at random from the 82 possible 
in a half section, which is the block unit. The true variance between 
such cruises is 221.8812 (table 8). In random sampling the ap])ro- 
priate estimate of error is provided by mean sepia re of line plots 
within half sections, which tends to the true value. The correspond- 
ing estimates obtained from 56 such cruises are wdthin a range attribu- 
table to random samjiling error, and do not differ significantly from 
each other. 
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Tahlk 8 . — Analyns of variance in Imc-plot cruises of (iYA-pcrcenl intensity 

HANDOM-VVlTTriN-HLOCK LINE PLOT i 


Source of variation 

Sum of squares 

l>egrees of 
freedom 

Mean .square 

F2 

Variance 
associated 
with blocks 

Hot ween cruises 

10. lOO.OSKtl 1 

55 

183.8010 

n. s. 

. . . 

Half sections within cruises 

0(50. 21t). 1 175 

952 

093. 5295 

S. 05 

233. 18 

LiiK' plots within half .sect ions 

22H. 970. 3700 

l.(M»8 

227. 1591 

.. 


Suhlolal 

«S9, 210 4S75 

1,900 

453.0819 



'I'otal, lietueen line plots 

890.325.57.55 

2,015 

440. 3151 




POPULATION VAklANC’E ^ 


iletween cruises. .. . 



221.8812 



Half sections 

128, 774. .51 15 

17 

7. .571 9713 

m. u 

230. 72 

Line plots within htilf sections . ... 

123,809.7229 

5.58 

221.8812 1 



q'otal, between line i>l<'ls . 

2.52, .584 2341 

575 

439.2709 


... . 


SYSTEMATIC I.I.NE l*LOT » 


Bet weeti cruises. ... 

3, loti. 0848 

15 

207. 11.52 

1 

1.21 


Half .sections within crui.sts 

177,375 0742 

272 

0.52. 1142 

2.00 

200. 88 

Line plots within half sections . 

72,102.4804 

2SH 

250. 35.58 



Subtotal 

249. 477. .5.540 

500 

445. 49.50 



'I'otal, between line plots 

252. .584. 2394 

575 

439. 2709 


.. 

Bel wecMi cruises . . 

3, loti. fi848 

15 

207.11.52 

1.00 


20 bs 40 it Inn cruise.s 

394, (>93 34(i8 

1, 130 

317 4413 

1 58 

04. Itl 

Between plots within 20 by 40 

2.52. .5.58. t)7tK) 

1, 1.52 

219.2314 



Subtotal . ... 

t’»47. 251.4108 

2.288 

282. 889(1 



Total, between plots ... . 

1 

0.50. 3.58. 1010 

1 

2.303 1 

i 

282. 3900 



POP! 1 .A T1 ( »N V A HI A N (' K 







221.8812 

1. 10 

l" " ■ 

20 !)> to 

202, 289. tl30.5 

71 

2. 849. 1.540 

H.18 

89. 04 

Plots within 20 by 40. 

448, 298. OS.'-.fi 

2, 232 

2tK). 8.507 




Total between plots 

0,50, .5.88 0221 

2. 303 

282. 1901 


1 







' Mean volume (if 5(1 c•n^i^e^-= 40.70. 

^ n. «.“n()l, sipnificant; values in if,Hlje.s o\cce‘t F 0.01. 
" 'rrue meHn-40.S;i. 

♦ .Mean volume of lo eruise.s-40.s:{. 

5 True mean ==40.83. 
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A difficulty arises in connection with the systematic line-plot cruise 
shown in figure 5, in deciding upon the block unit, i. e., wlietlier the 
arrangement is comparable to the random line i)lot or more comparable 
to random selection of two plots within blocks 20 hy 40 chains in 
dimensions. In practice, with hut one cruise supplying the total 
data, there is no way to determine hy which means the most useful 
information will be obtained. With a population of 10 such cruises, 
it is i)ossible to determine this for this particular area, but the rt'sults 
will not apply generally. When sampling units are selected inde- 
pendently and at rantlom there is never any doubt as to the one valid 
basis for estimating error mean s(juare. 

If the systematic arrangement permits the same treatment as for 
the random line plot, the variance associated with blocks is less and 
mean scpiare within is greater than the true for random sam])ling. 
As with the strip survey, such sample estimates tend to the true value 
for total variance, and variance between cruises is less than that of 
c()rresi)()nding random cruises. The apportionment of total variance 
to sources within cruises is biased. The overestimate from one source 
is balanced by an underestimate from another source. This is still 
more pronounced wdien the 20 by 40 unit is taken as the block. The 
/^’test, if legitimate here, would show^ that both estimates of error mean 
square are in a range attributable to sampling. Of the two, mean 
s((uare within 20 by 40’s provides the more useful information. In 
other cases, wdiere a single sample is taken, there would be no assur- 
nace which if either would give a satisfactory estimate of error. The 
guess with strip survey w^as as logical as either choice here, and yet 
was shown to be of little use. In neither case is there any justirication 
for use of total variance as error variance. 

RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF CRUISES 

For a standard by which to measure relative eflieiency of dillVrent 
cruises wx' may set up a range of <S.OO percent of the mean at 0.05 
for 3^/s-perccnt cruises. By doubling the intensity to i)Vi ])ereent, we 
ex])ect a reduction of error to 5.33 percent, and by doubling again to 
1 2y> percent, an error of 4.00 ])ercent. This follows from formula (1 ). 
The error mean square necessary to assure this precision is 190.9584 
on a single 2.5-acre plot basis. Were the correction to limited i)opu- 
lation iiKuiii made, the efficiency would be greater, since the error 
mean scpiare would then be reduced by multiplying by the pro])ortion 
of population not in the sanqile- as is done by use of formula (2). 
Tliis correction is not made in table 9 mean s(|uares, since the relative 
efiiciencies would not be changed greatly. As they are given, the 
eirect of decrease of block size with increased intensity of cruise is 
segregatcxl completely. The reciprocal of 199.9584, or invariance 
“-^0.00500, is taken as a unit of information per 2.5 acres and the 
different cruises rated on this basis. One-half unit indicates that 
sample size would need to be doubled to assure the same precision as 
that by a cruise supplying a full unit. If costs of cruising wttc the 
same per unit of area in the samples, use of the former method would 
double the cost. 


100365—38 2 
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Table 9 . — Relative amounts of information by cruises 
3H-PERCENT SAMPLING 


.Saiiipliiip unit and arraiiireuiPnt 

Mean square 

Invariance > 

Units of in- 
formation 
per 2.5 acre.s * 

‘J.rwicre, 2 plots within quarter section 

2.5 by 80-chaiii strips, random 

4 2.,^>-acre plots eciuidi.stant aJoiiR 80-clmin lino, 2 lines within 
section - - 

212. 9444 
752. 8730 

252.0121 

0. 00470 
.00133 

. 00397 

0.94 

.27 

.79 

6M-rKRCENT SAMPLING 

2.5 acre. 2 (ilots within 20 by 40 

200. 8507 

0.0049S 

1.00 

2.5 by tiO-chain strips, 2 within section 

381. 2952 

.00202 

.52 

4 2 .'wicro plots equidi.stant along HO-chain line, 2 lines wilhin 




liulf section 

221.8812 

. 00451 

.90 

5-iicro, 2 plots within rjuarter section j 

313. 2797 

.00319 

.01 

Kkiere. 2 plots within hall section 

477. 0023 

. 00209 

.42 

]2> i-PKRCKNT SAM PLING 



2.5 acre. 2 plots wnthin forty 

192. 7724 

1 1 

0.00519 

1.04 

2..5 by SO-chain strijis, 2 within half section 

323.3311 

. 0030il 

.02 

4 2 fHicre plots eiiuidistant along 80-chaiu line, 2 linos within 




20 by SO 

ISO. 3100 

. 00528 

1.00 

5-iicre, 2 plots within 20 by -40 

291 . 0305 

.00313 

.09 

10-acre, 2 jilots within (luarter section.. 

121.02K3 

. 00237 

.17 


1 ltiv:iri!iricL‘^-- Liimre* (K)5(K>^ I unit of inforniution. 

2 Based on 1 unit for s.OO-pereent error at 0.0,') l(*\cl with SW-pt^rcent cruises, ^.Oii-percent error with 0}^- 
jteicent cruises, and 4,00-percent error with 12> •.•-percent cruises. Torrection for liniilod population not 
includcfl. 


Tlu* nni(l()iii-wilhiii-l)l(»ck 2.r)-}KTc plot cruises meet tlie standard of 
jirecision set up for (‘ticli of the three difl'ereut iuteusities. The 
raudoiu-witliiii-hlock line-plot cruises are not far behind in the lower 
intensiti(*s and are slightly the more ellicient in the Vijo-percent 
intensity. Because of advantages in locating; plots on the jjcround 
alon^ with satisfactory sam])lin^ efiiciency, the randoin-within-block 
line-])lol arrarigemoiit of 2,r)-acre plots appears to be the best selection. 

Kor a «iven sampling unit, the increase in information with increased 
intensity of cruise, as ^iven in table 9, is due to the decrease in block 
size and the conse([U(Mil (diinination of more variation irrelevant to 
sampling error. 

Tlu* lOO-percent inventoiy of the jiopulation in this case makes it 
possible to com])arc the ran^e of error of systematic cruises with that 
of similar random cruises. '^Fhe systematic cruises cannot be treated 
as were the random in table 9, but for G^-percent cruises, both strip 
and line j)lot, the true variation between means has been found for 
this liniited population. In both cases the mean sfpiares arc less 
than lor similar random cruist*vS. This findings, together with the 
advantage in map]>ing, makes it appear doubtful whether these 
arrangements should be completely discarded simply because single 
sam])les do not provide the information needed for estimating sampling 
error. There arc good possibilities that their sampling error can be 
closely fii)])roximated. Where maps are not needed, or are already 
available, a random cruise can be made in the same time as a com- 
parable systematic cruise. The cruiser must decide whether the 
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added precision in estimating sampling error is oflPset by the loss in 
accuracy of volume estimate. 

It has been previously explained® that the range of systematic 
sample means about the true corresponds satisfactorilv with the 
range expected for randora-withhi-block sampling in which square 
blocks are used. If a number of such blocks in a population were 
selected at random and cruised by a random arrangement, the pooled 
estimate of error variance so obtained would then be considered as 
satisfactorily applicable to tlic entire population sampled. The 
remaining blocks cxiuld then be cruised by a systematic arrangement, 
in which the same number, size, and shape of plots would be used. 
Discarding the restriction as to shape of blocks, blocks 40 by 20 
chains (north-south by east-west dimensions) are suitable in the 
present study for a systematic strip arrangement as shown in figure 
f). Random variation within such units tends to 195.5448. This 
compares very well witli the mean s(juare between cruises, 189.0182 
in table 7. Obviously, however, this proposed method of approxi- 
mating error variance could easily be carried beyond a reasonable 
point by the use of very short strip segments as plots and long, narrow 
blocks. Probably length of blocks should not exceed twice their 
width. 

Where systematic, line i)lots are taken, some such method of ai)j)roxi- 
mating error variance would appear (piitc safe. The mean sepia re for 
error of random sampling with 20 by 40 blocks is 200.8507, and the 
mean square between systematic cruises is 207.1152. The justifica- 
tion for this approach to sampling error is apparent from inspection 
of the diagrams in figure 5. The systematic arrangements are more 
representative than the random. For line-plot sampling, each 20 
by 20 is sampleKl by a plot; while in random sampling the plot loca- 
tions may fall so that some 20 by 20’s are not samjiled at all and some 
arc sampled with two plots. 

F. Yates, chief statistician, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
England, has suggested that the sampling error of systematic cruis(‘s 
in which a single sampling unit was taken in the center of each block, 
might be approximated by using error variance estimates from two 
randomly selected sampling units in blocks of the same size. Only 
sulRcient random (U’uising would be done in a population to get an 
adequate estimate of variance within blocks, and the survey could be 
continued on the systematic basis. The gain in representativeness by 
the systematic amingement as compared to random would then be 
reflected in reduction of error variance by use of blocks of just half 
the size needed with random cruises of equal intensity. With the 
6}i-percent systematic strip cruise the mean square between the 
16 cruises is 189.0182. The mean square between random strips 
within half sections is shown in the report previously cited as 323.3341. 
With only 15 degrees of freedom available for estimate, the difference 
is within a range attributable to error of sampling in an unlimited 
population. The value 189.0182 is true for the limited population 
only. The estimates from such cruises in other similar areas might 
well tend to something like 323.3341. There is no reason, for example, 
to expect that the strip arrangement should consistently give as 


•IlASEL, A. A. ANALYSIH OK SAMPLINO METHODS FOIt VOLUME DETEIIMINATION IN A PONDEBOSA PINK 
FOBEST. Calif. Forest and Kange Expt. Sta. Prog. Kept. June 1937. (Multilitbed.] 
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close or closer estimates of volume than the line plot, where the spacing 
apart of plots would appear to sample a block better than by a single 
strip of contiguous plots. Also the advantage over random strip 
should not be much greater than can be attributed to more represen- 
tative sampling alone. It is suggested that this method of approxi- 
mating error of syst(unatic strip survey bo used in preference to the 
ones previously suggested in which strip segments were considered as 
plots. 

With line-plot arrangements the results by the two methods lire 
fpjite alike. Vfirianco between line-plot sampling units within 20 
by (SO’s is 189.3100. This differs little from 200.8507, the variance 
between plots within 20 by 40’s, and neither differs significantly from 
207.1 152, which is based on 15 degrees of freedom. 

It has been noted that doubling of intensity, other factors remaining 
constant, induces a sampling error of 8.00 percent to one of 5.0r> 
percent ^ Extremely close estimation of sajnpling error and small 
changes in intensity based on esthnates of error variance are not 
important, unless it is realized at the sam(‘ time that biased error 
from various sources may contribute much th(^ greatcu* part of total 
error of cruise estimate. I'ime saved by lowering intensity can be 
very profitably spent on reduction of biased error. 

IMmnsiON OF KSTIMATKS OF EHHOK VAKIANC’E 

The mean s([uar(‘s taken as error variance have been based upon true 
values for the population dealt with. They are the values to which 
sample estimates tend. The range within which sample estimates 
group themselves about the true is dependent solely upon (he number 
of degrees of freedom available for their estimate! The range of 95 
percent of such estimates is given for the various random cruises in 
table 10, derived by use of formula (3). Where the estimate is based 
on as few as 8 or 9 degrees of freedom a single sample may easily give 
a very coai*se basis for error calculation— not close enough for much 
reliance. In tliis res])ect random plots have a marked advantage over 
line plots, wliich in turn are better than strip. By ust‘ of a, much 
smaller and jn-obably more efficient size of plot thaii 2.5 acres, liow- 
ever, th(‘ ordinary intensity of cruise in a few sections will give an 
ade(iuate basis for estimate. Such tests as are given in table 10 
should be made the basis for decision as to the number of blocks that 
should be cruised by a random arrangement before continuing with 
the systematic as suggested previously. 
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Table JO.— Range of sample estimates of variance 


31 .S-PERCENT SAM 

PLING 



.Sampling unit and (irrant?:Pincnt. 

I leprees 

Mean 

Uanpo of 95 percent of sample 

freedom 

s(piare 

estimates 

2 plots within (piartor section--. 




Percent 

3<» 

212.9444 

12:1.80.59 - 319.270:^ 

(-42)- (-P .50) 

2..') by 80-chain strips, random. .. _ 

1 2..'i-ucro plots ecpiidislant aloiiK 8()-chain lino, 

K 

752.8730 

203.8405-1018. 7932 

(-73)- (-1-1 19) 

2 lines within soctuui . 

1) 

252. 0121 

71 4270- 532. 1375 

(-70)--(-|-lll) 

ti ! i -r E R C E N T K V M PL I N (} 



2..Vacre. 2 plots within 20 by 40.- . - .- 

72 

200. S.507 

1 : 19 . 4790 - 270.2047 

(-:41)-(f 31) 

2.5 by 80-f‘hain strips, 2 within section - 
1 2.5-acre plots eejuidistant aionn 80-chaiu line. 

t» 

3KI. 2952 

112.0092 80.5.1200 

(-70)-(-| 111) 

2 linos within half section ... ... 

I.S 

221. 8812 

KM). 41:10 3SS.2921 

(-.55) (-f 7.5) 

5-acre, 2 plots within (jiiarfer section. _ . 

30 

313. 2797 

182. 1408- 409.7107 

(-42)- (-1- .50) 

10-acre, 2 plots within half section 

18 

477. 002:1 

210. 1724- 8.3.5.9090 

(— 5.5)-(-i- 75) 

J21V-PERCI 

.NT SAMPLING 



2 5-acre, 2 plots within 40 

144 

192. 7724 

1.50.2018- 2:49.0980 

(-22) (-f 24) 

2.5 by 80-chain strips, 2 within Imlf .section . 

1 2 5-acre idots eipiidistant alonu HO-chaiu line. 


323. :i341 

l it). 3200- 505.8347 

(-.55)-(t 75) 

2 lines wiUiin 20 iiy 70 . 

30 

189.3100 

110 00.52 28:1.83.34 

(-42)-(-t- 60) 

5-acro, 2 plots witliin 20 by 40 . . 

72 

291. 0.305 

202. .5212 - 392.4172 

(-:il)-( I- 34) 

10-acre, 2 jilots w ithin finarter section. , . 

3<i 

421. 028:1 

24.5.1317- 0.32.1473 

(-42)- (-1 .50) 


APPLICATION OF RESULTS 

Li criiisinfj; it is nocossarv to make compromises between wliat is 
tlieoretically correct and what is practically possible. Experienced 
cruisers would never consider usinj? the random arrangement ex- 
clusively because it does not lend itself to maj) making, and the volume 
estimates are not as close as with the systematic arrangement. It is 
imj)ortant, however, to have a valid and adeejuate estimate of error 
variance, and this is possible without a great initial sacrifice in time 
and money. Having that, it is ])ossible to assure an estimate of the 
required precision so far as sampling error is concer?ied and by the 
cheapest method of cruise. Knowing sampling error, it is ])ossible 
by later checks of estimate against actual cut to segregate error due 
to l)iased measurements, and direct efl’orts toward its I’cduction whicli 
are c-ommensurate with its importance. 

A timbered area to be cruised usually consists of several separate 
populations, which are segregated according to criteria used in map- 
ping. Tn working out the method of cruise for a population, even 
though the stand appears uniform to the eye, heterogeneity of varia- 
tion should be assumed. It follows then that si/.e and shape of plot 
is an important consideration and tests should be made to find the 
kind of plot or sampling unit which includes the maximum of stand 
variation per unit of area. Obviously the minimum size of plot used 
in the present stud^r is too large to give an indication of what minimum 
intensity of cruise is possible for a given range of error. As a rough 
guide until further studies are made, the minimum size with which 
plot volumes approach the normal type distribution is suggested, 
although the analysis of variance metliod does apply to definitely 
skewed distributions, which are not normal. At any rate the mini- 
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mum size tested should not often contain zero volume. The time 
required to cruise those basic plots and multiples of basic plots should 
be recorded, as well as travel and mapping time per unit of distance 
between plots. It may prove more economical in practice to use more 
area in fewer large plots than the theoretical minimum indicated with 
more and smaller plots. By selecting the plots at random within 
blocks additional needed information on initial intensity of sampling 
is gained. Plot arrangement and intensity will require further tests 
unless previous exj)erience in such stands is available. A more inten- 
sive cruise than is believed necessary should be made by use of the 
random plot or line-plot arrangement within blocks of the minimum 
size tluit will be considered. If the stand is not patchy it will be pos- 
sible to combine adjacent block units into larger blocks, and by pool- 
ing within and between sums of squares and degrees of frecHlom, to 
estimate yariance within blocks of dilferent sizes. 

Advantage should be taken of the usual procedure of running cruise 
lines and oriemting plots for the purpose of sampling more intensively 
ill the direction of greatest variation. The Land Office subdivisions 
are convenient block units, and within sections the cruise lines are gen- 
erally run north-south or east-west depending on direction of variation. 
By taking blocks of such size and shape that variation within is kept 
low, and that between correspondinglv high, the maximum of varia- 
tion irrelevant to sampling error is eliminated. When suflicient degrees 
of freedom have been built up to provide estimates of variance within 
a ])redctermined allowable range, the units of information supplied 
per basic plot may be calculated for varying arrangements and block 
sizes. By knowing the average man-hours recpiired U) travel to and 
cruise a plot by each method, the cost per unit of information will 
give the most ellicient method of sarnjding by a random arrangement. 
If the cruise is, continued with a systematic arrangement of the same 
intensity of cruise, the estimate of error will be higli. A closer approx- 
imation can be made by reducing the size of block by a half, so that 
a single systematically placed sampling unit is in the center of each. 
Knowing from the preliminary work the variance of random sampling 
within blocks of this size, this estimate of within variance, when divided 
by the total number of blocks, or number of systematically placed 
l)iots, will give the approximate sampling variance of the mean. By 
extracting the square root the standard error of tlu^ cruise mean is 
obtained. 

The above-suggested procedure for starting a cruise would not need 
to be repeated in similar stands, except to check on or improve error- 
variance estimates by cruising randomly selected blocks by the ran- 
dom arrangement. It is intended to apply to intensive cruising of 
stands whi(di appear uniform within blocks of 40 acres or more, as in 
the pure ponderosa pine type. A procedure for random sampling 
within types occurring in small irregular ])atches is difficult to work 
out, particularly if a type map is not available beforehand. The same 
is true of extensive cruising, as in the Forest Survey in parts of the 
country where types change often. If these scattered small type areas 
were brought together, however, there is little doubt that analysis of 
variance would show that they too are heterogeneous populations and 
that total variance based on systematically spaced plots is not a valid 
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estimate of error variance. Such an estimate is useful only in that we 
can be sure that it is an overestimate. 

Owing to the volume of timber inventory work in progress or in 
prospect, as in connection with preparation of tirnber-nianagement 
plans and land-use studies, efforts to determine efficient, methods of 
getting adequate samples in major timber types and for various stand 
conditions would be likely to yield results of considerable practical 
importance. Existing and proposed exfierinuMital forests are exp(‘cted 
to represent fairly w ell the ])rincipal stands of timber within national 
forests. Complete inventories of these ar(‘as, with volumes recorded 
separately by sulliciently small units, would jirovide a good basis for 
wnirking out sampling methods for the stands they repn'senl. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The hetero gen (‘.oils nature of stand variation within a, 5,700-acre 
tract of the Blacks Mountain Experimental Forest is evidence that 
timber stands, even though they ap])ear uniform to the (‘ye, are 
similar to other soil crops in exhibiting systematic and yet partly 
disordered variation from point to point. 

In a heterogiuieous jioyiulation, size and shape of plot are important 
factors in ellicient sampling. A valid estimate of sampling error is 
possible oidy w lu'n the samjding units are select(‘d in(Ie])endently a.nd 
at random. By dividing the area into blocks of uniform size and 
shape, and selecting equal nurnlx'rs and at least tw^o random sampling 
units in each, a significant reduction in error variance is ])ossible by 
Fish(‘.r’s method of analysis of variance. The customary use of total 
variance as error variance and the statistical treatment of syshunati- 
cally spac(‘d ])lots as random sampling units would be legitimate 
only if the pofiulation sam])led were shown to he homogeneous. 
Sucii a condition s(‘ldom if ev(3r (‘xists. If is only by the use of 
random sampling that the (‘lements contributing to het(‘rogeneity 
aj‘(^ most lik(*ly to be represented in the sample in their true j)i’o])ortion. 

vSyst(?niatic cruises giv(‘ clos(‘r (estimates of volume than do similar' 
random cruises and lend themselves better to map making. Since 
variation within separate bloi'ks in a j)opulation vari(‘s within a. range 
attributable to sampling eri'or alone, and independently of the block 
means, only sutfici(uit random crirising is suggest(‘d to assure an 
adequate estimate of error variance. If the remainder of the ])()pula,- 
tion is cruised by systematic spacing of samjiling units, the estimate 
of error tends to be a little high. A closer approximation to sampling 
error is suggested if random variation within blocks of such size 
that they contain but one systemati(*ally placed sampling unit is 
used for error variance. In this way the gain in added represtuita- 
tiveness of systematic sampling, as compared to random, is taken into 
account. 
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A STUDY OF PROTEIN EXTRACT FROM SOYBEANS 
WITH REFERENCE TO ITS USE IN FOOD' 

liy Sybil Woodruff, chief in famls, Kvf.lvn Ciiambeur, yraduale student, and 

Helen Klaas, first assistant in home ecnnomics, Illinois Agricultural Eiperiinent 

Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The soybean {Soja max (L.) Piper) is inii(pie amon^ plant foods in 
that it contains about 40 percent of protein. The supply of soybeans 
gives promises of being abundant, too; Illinois produced in 1937 a little 
less than 22 million bushels, an increase of about 27 percent ovcu* her 
crop for 193(). .Here is a potentially important source of protein, 
little of which is now being consumed as food. Some people are ad- 
vocating that tlie Ihiited States extend the food uses of soybeans for 
the sake of obtaining inex])ensive i)rotein. This might be done in 
either of two ways; l)y utilizing the beans themselves or by making 
from the beans a protein concentrate wdiich could take its ])lace with 
other protein- rich foods. 

The purpose of this study was to find a simple metliod of extracting 
semipure ])rotein from soybeans and then to determine whether the 
protein substance could be used advantageously in the i)reparation of 
food . 

REVIEW^ OF LITERATURE 

Tlie literature relating to soybean proteins and their ])hysical be- 
havior is not extensive and is somewiiat confused by the variety of 
laboratoiy methods which have been used in extracting tlu^ proteins. 
Moreover, ])apers bearing on the to{)ic liave not been concerned w ith 
the uses of the protein in food technology but rather with its chemical 
nature. There is little in the literature (a)ncerning tln^ methods that 
are being used for removing crude soybean protein for the manufacture 
of plastics. A recent |)aper by O’Brien {lOf giv(‘s methods and fac- 
tory costs for such industrial operations. 

Osborne includ(Ml soybeans in his classic studies of vegetable ])ro- 
teins. In 1898 he and Cam])bcll (llS) suggested the name “glycinin” 
for the globulin they dissolved from soybeans with a 1 0-perceiit sodium 
chloride solution. This solvent has continued to be employed more 
often than any other in extracting globulins. The conventional defi- 
nition of a globulin would exclude protein extracted by any other 
solvent than dilute neutral solutions of salts of strong l)ases wdth strong 
a, (‘ids. Yet OTiara and Saunders (11) have recently reported success 
in extracting crystalline protein having the characteristics of a glob- 
ulin with either saturated or normal solutions of sodium chloride. 
They used orange seed, ])eaiiut, and other proteins, but their conclu- 
sion that the '‘ordinary text book definitions of globulins do not ade- 
(pjately consider the solubility properties of globulins” is concurred 
in by other writers who have worked with still other materials W). 

It has been commonly observed that soybean ])roteins are readily 
soluble in water. Osborne and Campbell (1^) said the fact that as 

• Received for publication March 11, 193H; i sued December IIKIS. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature ('iled, p. 74«. 
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much as 16 percent of the glycinin could be dissolved in water was due 
to the presence of potassium phosphates in the seed. Both Naka- 
jiina {9) and Muramatsu {8) showed that if soybeans were extracted 
first with water, there was little remaining protein which would dissolve 
further in sodium chloride or sodium hydroxide solutions. The last- 
named author has divided the water-soluble nitrogen of soybeans as 
follows: Globulins (largely glycinin), 84.25 percent; albumins, 5.36 
percent; proteose and nonprotcin nitrogen, the remainder. 

The usual methods mentioned in the literature for recovering the 
protein in solid form are dialysis to remove salt and treatment of the 
extraction liquor with either ammordum sulphate or acid. Hartman 
ajid Cheng (j^, 6) gave the isoelectric point of soybean protein as pH 
5.00. In almost every case reported in tin', literature the protein 
pro<hict has been dried with alcohol and ether; Hartman and Cheng (5) 
recommended methyl alcohol and ether. 

Comments on solubility usually pertain to the ease of dissolving 
the protein from the seed, not to the solubility of the separated, dried 
j)rotein. Denatured glycinin was said by Tadokoro and Yoshirnura 
{IS) to be most soluble in 0.1 to 0.25 normal sodium hydroxide though 
it was also soluble in several acids. They also found that heating 
soybeans caused a large*! ])ercentage of their proteins to be less soluble 
in water and more soluble in alkaline solutions. Gortner (S) believed 
solubility of globulins to be merely peptization and governed by the 
ions present. Nevertheless the solubility of glycinin has been vari- 
ously reported and likewise its ability t.o coagulate. 

METHODS OF EXTRACTION 

Mature soybeans of two ^S^egetable” types W(‘i‘e used in the (experi- 
ments, identified throughout the paper by serial Nos. 85666 and 81029. 
Both had Ihmui found in other work {15) with soybeans to be satis- 
factory for food uses. Without preliminary drying, each was ground 
in a Bauer mill to pass a 6()-mesh screen; th(*ji extracted continuously 
for 24 houi's with petroleum ether (boiling point 30° to (>0° Ck) and 
further ground in a porcelain mortar to pass a 100-mesh sieve. Previ- 
ous heating of the soybeans was avoided because it Huidcd to make 
the proteins less soluble. 

Commercial fat-free soybean flakes^ were used for much of the 
routine experimenting with solvents and methods. They W(m^ made 
from No. 2 lllini soybeans and had been treated only with organic 
solvent. 

SOLVENT 

Waitu* was found to b(', the most ])ractical solvent for protein 
cxtractioji from the standpoint of yiehl and purity of product, and 
time and (Hpiipment inyolvetl. To 100 g of ground fat-free soybeans 
was added 750 ml of distilled water, ami the suspension was agitated 
gently in a mechanical shaking machine for 30 minutes at room 
temperature. It was next poured into a canvas bag and the water 
“solution” pressed from it in a tincture press. The soybean residue 
was twice more extracted with fresh portions of 750 ml of water. 
Suspended matter was separated from the extracts by centrifuging, 
and the resulting “solutions” became less opaque and viscous in 
succeeding extractions. Little success was attained in filtering the 

3 Obtained from the Glidden Co., Chicago. 
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M icrosc'opic Hprwarance of soybean materials:.!, Kal-free soyfKjaii flakes, ^rouna to pass a OO-mesh screen; 
/i, rcsulue of flakes after extractions were completed, sliowini; some cells still intact: C, soybean protein 
substance mounted dry sbowinp: dense masses of material; D, same field as C exandned between 
crossed N icols Is ote the luminous charact er of the protein masses, probably anisotropic. X flot). 
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extract even with a special filter of acid-alkali-treated asbestos and 
paper pulp which had been recommended by Hartman and Cheng (5). 
The liquors of the different extractions were kept separate and each in 
turn was diluted to 800 ml for precipitation of protein. 

The commercial flakes absorbed less water than the soybeans, 
hence only 500 ml of water was used for their first extraction and 400 
ml for the second and third. The extracts were diluted to 500 ml 
before the protein was precipitated. 

wSol vents other than water were used in a series of preliminary trials 
with commercial soybean flakes. Solutions of sodium chloride, sodium 
carbonate, and sodium hydroxide were used in turn. Sodium chloride 
in 10-percent solution had been frequently used by other investigators; 
it might well be expected to be the ideal solvent for the principal 
proteins of soybean, thought to be globulin in nature. Salt solution 
was not found to be superior to water as a solvent for the purposes of 
this experiment. 

PRECIPITATINCi AGENT 

Dilute acetic acid (about 1 or 2 ml) was added to each water extract 
of ])rotein, and when the acidity reached pTI 5.0 the protein ])recipi- 
tated as a white cloud. Hydrochloric was found to be no. more suc- 
cessful than acetic acid. The addition of sufficient calcium chloride 
to make the licpior 0.02 molar with respect to the salt, aided in pre- 
cipitating the protein, but this method likewise bad no advantage 
over that of precipitating it with acetic acid. Dialysis through col- 
lodion bags effected a satisfactory precipitation of ])r()tein from the 
liquor extracted with sodium chloride solution. 

The precipitate settled readily, after whi(‘b the waste liquor was 
(lecanted and centrifuged from it. Successive portions of 70-percent, 
95-perc(mt, and then absolute ethyl alcohol were used to wash and dry 
the protein. It was last washed with ether and worked to dryness on 
a i)orous plate. The i)roduct was a white, fine powder which showed 
no tendency to gumminess after it had thus been thoroughly dried. 
Drying only in air gave a horny substance. No special advantage 
was found in drying the material with methyl alcohol as recommended 
by Hartman and Cheng (5). 

YIELDS 

About 52, () percent of all the nitrogen originally present in the fat- 
free soybeans was recovered when the protein substance was dissolved 
in water and precipitated by acetic acid in three successive treatments. 
A fourth extraction was found not to add significantly to the total 
yield. The amount of protein left behind in the residue was about 
22 percent of the quantity originally present. The fraction that failed 
to precipitate when acetic acid was added was about 15 percent of 
the original soybean protein. Unaccountable loss amounted to about 
10 percent of the total protein. This waste, thought to be due almost 
wholly to seepage of the finely ground soybeans through the canvas 
bag, could be reduced by grinding the beans to pass a 60-mcsh screen 
instead of a 100-mesh. The saving thus effected compensated for the 
slightly lesser solubility of the protein of the more coarsely ground 
beans. 

Photomicrographs of the original sample, ground to pass a GO-mesh 
screen, and of the same after it had been extracted three times with 
water show (pi. 1 , A and B) that it was probably the presence of intact 
cells which interfered with complete solution of the protein contained 
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in them and not any inherent insoluble nature of a part of the protein. 
The photograph also illustrates well the location of the protein and 
other material in relation to the cells. 

ANALYSES 

The composition nnd therefore the purity of the protein substance 
was found on analysis to vary with different methods of extraction. 
Nitrogen was deterinined by the Kjeldahl method; the ashing tenipera- 
ture was samples were dried for moisture determinations at 

80° C. in vacuo for 24 hours. 

Th(' protein substance yielded by dissolving with water and pre- 
cipitating with acid, had the highest nitrogen content (1().13 percent) 
of all saiiiples with the exception of the one dissolved in sodium chloride 
and (iialyzed. The yield by the latter method w^as simdl, however. 
Other authors have reported the nitrogen content of protein substance, 
obtained by means of various solvents, to be from 12.25 to 17.53 per- 
cent. Data in table 1 show that samples obtained wdtli other solvents 
were less exclusively protein in content; it was largely for this reason 
that water was selected as the most practicable solvent. The highest 
yield of protein substance ever obtained was with sodium h 3 ^droxide 
in 0.2-percent solution; but analysis of the material showed it to 
(iontain a high percentage of nonprotein constitiumts, particularly ash. 

It is possible that hemicellulose material was dissolved by the alkali 
treatment just mentioned and was in turn precipitated by the. acid 
used in separating the protein from solution. Occurrence of this kind 
may even have been observed to some degree wlten water was used as 
a solvent. The results given in table 2 show' that 39 g of material out 
of the original 93.0 g of moisture-free beans could be accounted for in 
neither the protein substance nor the residue of soybeans left after 
three extractions were made. Of this 39 g of material unaccounted 
for, 22.78 g were-^show ri by the data to be neither protein nor ash. It is 
assumed that this unidentified material dissolving out from the soy- 
beans was larg(*ly carbohydrate in nature. It seems remarkable that 
the (jiiantity of water-soluble constituents is as high as this. Further 
identification of water-soluble carbohydrates is under way. 

Table ,1.- Analyufs of protein suhaiance exlravted from soybeans by varioas methods 


Extniction Tiietliod 


SolviMit 


Wntor 


Muau.s of 
propipit Hi inn 


Acotic aci'i. . 


1/ Dialysis 

1 1 Aeolic acid. - 

. .do 

do 

Ilydrocldo- 
ri<* acid. 


Sodium chloride .solu- 
tion, ID i)ercont. 

Sodium carhonatc .solu- 
tion, 10 percent. 

Sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion, 0.2 percent. 

Sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion, ID percent. 



I’rotein stib- 

Constituents in moisture-free 


stance 

protein substance 


Kind of 


- 


.... 


— 

soybeans 


M oiS" 



I'rotein 


Yield 1 

ture 

.Ash 

Nitro- 


... 





gen 





tent 



NX 5. 71 

N X6. 2.5 


Gramn 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

(No. SfiDOOL. 

24. 75 

.5,44 

2. 34 

16. 23 

92.7 

101.4 

1 No. 81029* . 

27. 37 

6.00 

2. 05 

10. 13 

92. 1 

100.8 

1 Commercial 

25. 27 

6. 83 

2.24 

1H.03 

91. 1 

100.2 

1 flakes.^ 







...do. 

10. 35 

5. 78 

.57 

16. 35 

93. .3 

102. 2 

. - do 

1.3.21 

5.63 

1.22 

13.24 

75. 6 

82.7 

. do . .. 

10. 3« 

9 85 

4.92 

12. .55 

71.7 

78.4 

-do 

35. 58 

4.98 

1.21 

13. .57 

77. 5 

84.8 

. -do . . . 

19.83 

7. 36 

1.79 

13.00 

74.2 

81.2 

..do... . 

10. 63 

5. 92 

20. 22 

13.80 

78.8 

86. 2 


* AveruRe of 2 run.s. 

* Average of 7 runs. 


J From 100 g of fat-free soybeans. 
* Average of 3 rums. 
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MicroscopK* apnoiimnce of protein substance diiriiif; precipitation and durluK peptization: A, Threads oi 
chains of newly precipitated protein substance in the mother iitiuor; B, dried protein substance mounted 
in w’ater, photographed after 10 minutes to sliow that n<i jHiptization had occurred: C, (iried protein 
vsubstunce mounted in 0.0‘iri*perceut NiitiH solution, after 1 minute standing, shown after ]>eT>tization 
y standing when most of tlie material had iieptized. 
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Table 2. — Nonprolcin constituents removed from soybeans by extraction with water 


I Amounts based on 100 n of fat-free soybeans No. sriGOfi] 





1 

Moisture- 

free 

weight 

Constituents present 


Material 


Air-drieJ 

weight 

Ash 

Proteins 
NX 5. 71 

Others 
by dilTer- 
ence 

Fat, -free soybeans 
Protein substance. . 
Rosifliie-._ . - 

],oss in waste liquor, 

etc. 


Grams 

KM) 

2t.7 

34.0 

! 

Gra ms 
9:t. f) 

1 23. 4 

31.2 

1 39. f) 

1 


Grams 
4.5.11 
21. H9 
12.20 
• 11.22 

Grams 

42. Ifi 
1. 10 
IS. 22 
22. 78 


1 Analysis of tbe waste li(iuor accounted for ^).0.^ of this protein los*;. 


PROTEIN CONVERSION FACTOR 

111 recording!: tlio protein ecpiivalent of the nitrogen jiereentaj^es 
found by analysis, the factor Ti.?! has been employed, since Jones (7) 
found it to he the correct one for soybeans. Few in ves tipi tors even 
mention the conversion factor they have used, thoui^h it appears likely 
from their results tliat usually they have used (>.25. Thai the factor 
0.25 was incorrect for the nitrogen yields of this study is indicated in 
table 1, where the protein content of the substance is shown as com- 
puted with each factor. The factor (5.25 made the protein appear to 
be more than 1 00 percent of the weight of substanci'. The jirotein con- 
tent of the moisture-free protein substance was 92 percent (NX5.71). 

SOYBEAN PROTEIN SUBSTANCE 

The general physical behavior of the protein substance was a mat- 
ter of major concern in the study because the usefulness in food 
technology of such a concentrated form of protein would be deter- 
mined by ])roperties like solubility, ease of coagulation, and behavior 
as a colloid. Several tests designed to reveal its potential functioning 
in this food capacity were carried out. Samples extracted from the 
tliree varieties of soybeans showed no recognizable ditferences in 
general behavior. 

Separation and identification of the proteins which were ])recipitated 
from the water extractions was not one of tlie ])urposes of this study. 
The term ^‘protein substance” lias been used by the authors to refer 
to the recovered material because it was thought unlikely that only 
an individual jirotein was present. If other writers are correct, the 
protein substance was largely the globulin glycinin. It contained, as 
the above-mentioned analyses indicated, some moisture, a small 
amount of ash, and about 5 percent of unidentified material. 

APPEARANCE AND SOLUBILITY 

The protein substance was a tasteless, odorless white ])owder, the 
presence of which would be wholly unobjectionable as an addition to 
foods. So far as could be told, it was not crystalline. During the 
process of its precipitation from the liquor, microscopic thr(»adlike 
chains or networks were characteristically present. Such an appear- 
ance is shown in plate 2, A, During drying the clumps assumed an 
appearance which would have been described as amorphous except 
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for the fact that under the microscope they were luminous when 
examined dry between crossed Nicols. It seemed possible that each 
clump was made up of innumerable anisotropic units; their luminosity 
could not be extinguished as the Nicols were turned, but this might 
have been due to the countless anisotropic units assuming as many 
different positions. Plate 1, C and Z>, shows masses of protein sub- 
stance mounted dry and examined without and with crossed Nicols. 

In water, the clumps exhibited no change in microscopic appearance 
which could be attributed to dissolving action, though anisotropy 
did not exist. This is shown in plate 2, B, where the clumps remained 
unchanged after standing in water for 10 minutes. The substance 
was seen to disintegrate rapidly when it was suspended in a very 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution (0.025 percent) and watched for 
several minutes under the microscope. Plate 2, C and D, shows that 
the protein clumps were peptizing even after standing 1 minute in the 
dilute alkali and had almost disappeared after 10 minutes.^ 

But little of the protein substance could be redisscdvcd in water or 
even in sodium chloride solution. This was true while the material 
was still moist and also after it iiad been dried with alcohol. The 
protein substance was suspended in th(‘ solvent and shaken at room 
temperature for 1.5 hours, at the end of which time only about 12 to 
20 percent of it had disappeared. Tt gave no appearance of dissolving 
in water though it was peptized readily by either 10-percent sodium 
(‘arbonate or 0.025-porcent sodi\im hydroxide solutions. The globulin 
had obviously undergone a transform a thm to an insoluble protein 
during the precipitation process. The protein may well have been 
further denatured during drying, but whether it was greatly exag- 
gerated by alcohol treatment, was not determined. 

Both lO-percent sodium carbonate and 0 N acetic acid solutions 
peptize<l or softened the protein to a gelatinous mass in a short time. 
Either of the last two solvents might safely be used in less concen» 
trated solutions for such purpose in food preparation. The dried 
protein substance, originally extracted from tlu'. soybeans with alkaline 
solutions, dissolved to a somewhat greater extent than the one obtained 
by the method adopted. But this fact was probably explained by the 
presence of significant ajnounts of non|)rotein impurities in the protein 
substance* obtained by such solvents. 

F()AMIN(J ABIMTV 

The marked tendency of soybean suspensions to foam was a trouble- 
some property in the processes of extraction, but on the other hand, 
it was seen to have certain possibilities of practical application. 
Several tests were made to determine whether the ])rotein substance 
itself had any foaming ability with the idea in view that it miglit be 
put to use in food technology wherever egg white or gelatin are now 
employed for such i)urposes. 

Kigiit grams of material, either ground soybeans, or protein sub- 
stance, or residue from the extractions, in 100 ml of water was whipped 
at high speed in an electric mixer for 8 minutes. The volume of the 
foam if one formed at all was measured and then it was emptied into 
a large funnel containing two layers of cheesecloth. The volume of 
fluid which had drained from the foam at stated intervals was meas- 

* Aokuowledgment is made of tiie assistance of Dr. Majel M. MacMastors, associate in home economics, 
in the preparation of the photomicrographs. 
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ured as an indication of foam stability, more liquid draining from the 
less stable foam. The foaming ability of the liquors was measured 
by treating 100 ml of the liquor as above. The results of the foaming 
test are given in table 3. 

TAHiiE 3. Volume and utahilUy of soybean liquor foams 





Water tlrained 
from foam > in - 


Material 

TiTT of 
solution 

Volume 
of fomii ' 

1 

r . 

Pemarks 




5 min- 1 

30 nun- 





ute.s 

utos 




MillUUtr 

Milliliter 

Milliliter 


Fal-free soybean . 


600 

4 

28 

Tfeavy foam, thick 





consistency. 


<).() 

250 

70 


'Phick paste, little 
foam. 





0) 




Protein sdbsfaneo: 





Used while still moist ^ 

TTsed after dried i 


(’) 

(^) 


— 


Protein liquors, first c.vtracttons: 





Itefore precipitation of protein-. .. 

(5. 1 

1,200 

0 

00 

Stable foam. 

After precipitat ion of protein- . . 

.■>.0 

1, 600 

2 

60 

Stiff, dry foam. 

After precipitation of protein and addi- 

; ♦>. tl 

1, 400 

4 

(’.f) 

Foam like ejn? white. 

tion of i*Ja 2 Cl O 3 . 

1 




Do. 

After precipitation of protein, followeil 
by removal of heat-eoamilabte proteins. 

0 

1,700 

40 

SO* 


Protein liquors; 






P'irst extraction, after firec'i filiation . , 

.n. (1 

1.600 

f) 

70 

Stiff, dry foam. 

Second extraction, after firecipitalioii- 

5.0 

i. 100 

40 

H.") 

Stiff foam. 

Third extraction, after fireeipitatioii 

f). 2 

.KtO 

7n 

M 

'riiin, watery foam. 


1 Foam i)roduc‘e<l by 100 iril of solution or sijsfK'nsion. 

» A suspension conluiucd the e<mi valent of H k of air-dry material per 100 ml. 
^ No foam. 


Liquors remaining after most of the proU'in substance had been 
proci])itate(l produced fairly stable foams of large volume. One such 
sample also became ropy and gelatinous aftei’ standing overnight in the 
nd’rigerator. 'l''he presence of mucilaginous constituents lias com- 
monly been observed in this laboratory in both green and mature 
soybeans. In fact, the liquor present in canned green beans, pro- 
cessed at 10 pounds jiressure, has usually been found to appear as a 
soft jelly. No one ])1T value seemed lo be required for the foaming, 
and the amount of iirotein dissolved in the licjuor did not determine 
the volume of the foam. With a diminution in amounts of all con- 
stituents in succeeding extractions, the volume and stability both 
decreased. 

The soybean residue from the (extractions had ])racticaliy no foam- 
ing power in spite of the fact tha t it still contained about 37 g of protein 
in 100 g. of moisture-free material. The original fat-free soybeans, 
on the other hand, formed a fairly stable foam of small volume; part 
of its stability seemed to be duo to su.sponded matter, for its con- 
sistency was very different from that of the other foams. 

The results showed that the protein substance, having undergone 
transformation to an insoluble form during its ])rocipitation, had no 
ability to produce a foam either when used as freshly precipitated, still 
ini^ist material or wlu^ii suspended in water again after it had been 
dried. Watts (14), who investigat'd the whipping ability of ground, 
defatted soybeans, had attributed the foams obtained to protein con- 
tained by the flour. It is the opinion of the authors that other soy- 
bean constituents, e. g., saponins, pectinous or gumliko carbohydrate 
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derivatives, are responsible to a great degree for the foaming of the 
ground soybeans «nd of tlie liquors. Carbohydrates and like con- 
stituents are in jirocess of investigation in the autliors^ laboratory 
now. The presence of saponins in soybeans has been reported by 
several groups of investigators, one of whom, Tiurrell and Walter (Jf), 
have recently prepared a crystalline saponin from soybean meal and 
studied its behavior. 

OTHER PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 

The protein substance difl'ered from ground fat-free soybeans in 
several jioints of behavior. For one thing, it failed to absorb water 
when moistened and allowed to stand. One of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of soybean Hour is its ability to absorb and hold large 
amounts of water. For example, a commercial low-fat soybean Hour 
has been found to take up about 2.5 times its weiglit of water. This 
was determined by centrifuging off at high speecl all surplus water 
whi(‘h the moistened Hour failed to retain. By the same test the 
residue of soybeans left after the proteins were extracted was found 
to have doubled the original capacity of soybeans to hold water. 
Milliliters of watcu* absorbed by 100 g of material were as follows: 

Milliliters 


Coiiiiiiorcuil soybean flour, low-fat 245 

C^omniercial soy})ean flakes, fat-frec_. - - -- 255 

No. H5(>Gf> soy I M'aiiH, fat-free . ... .. 225 

Jtesichie from No. 850(10 soybeans after protein extract ion . . 490 


These results indicated that other constituents, probably carbo- 
hydrate in nature, were responsible to a large degree for the swelling 
of soybean products in water. 

Seed globulins have usually been reporf ed in the lit(U*ature to be not 
heat-eoagulable. There is evidence of their slow rate of coagulating 
in the fact that '^soybean milk” can be boiled for several minutes 
without visible change. Soybean milk is the name given a milky- 
white, watery sus])eiision which is in common use in the Orient. Tests 
on the water extracts obtained in tlu^se experiments showed that the 
protein present did not coagulate by heat so long as the pi I value was 
(1.0. After an addition of acetic acid had reduced the iiH value to 
5.00 and the ])recipitated protein had been removed, the remaining 
liipior allowed successive coagula to form at fiO®, <S0°, and 90° C. as 
heating and filtering were continued. But in all, the weight of heat- 
coagulated proteins was only about one-fifteenth of that of the ])rotein 
known from (he analyses to have been present in the licpior. 

The very slight solubility of the protein substance has been men- 
tioned already. The small amount wliich did dissolve, either as freshly 
])recipitated or previiiusly dried protein, showed no visible coagulation 
even when heated to boiling. 

VALUE AS A PROTEIN SUBSTITUTE IN COOKERY 

The protein substance being a tasteless white iiowder was found to 
have no objectionable features as an article of food. Several tests 
were made lor the purpose of determining whether it had advantages 
in behavior as a colloid. A few typical dishes were prepared to learn 
whether it could be satisfactorily ‘substituted for the usual weight of 
egg protein used for thickening purposes. In a custard no thickening 
whatever was observed whether the soybean protein was boiled with 
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the milk or allowed to cook at the lower temperature of the usual 
baked custard. This was true when both dried and frc'shly j)reeipitat(Hl 
protein substance were used. Salts or other constituents of the milk, 
therefore, did not favor peptization of the soybean protein. Muffins 
were made to contain ej^" protein, or soybean j)rotein substance in 
both dried and freshly precijutated forms, or no protein of either kind. 
The products made with soybean protein wei*e neither better nor worse 
than those made with no epj^ at all. The ones containinjz: efrg wen^ 
superior, however, to those without e«:^. Soybean Hour has only slight 
thickening or binding quality, hence but little of this properly has 
been lost in the conversion of flour to protein substance. 

The soybean protein was found to have two advantages over soy- 
bean flour; it contained more than twice as much i)rotein and it was 
free from flavor. Even though it was not found to be a successful 
substitute for animal proteins for cooking ])urposes, its presence in a 
mixture did not interfere with the expected reactions of other com- 
ponents. There is no reason to believe that its digestibility and utiliza- 
tion in the body have been lessened by converting it into a diflicultly 
soluble form of protein during the process of extracting it from the 
soybean. 

it is suggest(‘d that soyl)ean ])rotein might be incorporated with 
any food of mo<lerat(‘ly thick consistency if there is an advantage in 
thus increasing the protein content of the diet, (''ereals, thickened 
soups, vegetable dislies, and escalloj)ed foods of many kinds might 
have the protein substance incorporated in rather large amcmnts. 
Further work may reveal ways of reducing the amount of denatu ration 
of the protein as it is precipitated, dried, and stored. Possibly it 
might then be usetl still more efrectively in food ])re])aration. 

SUMMARY 

The purpose of the study was to find a simide method of extracting 
semipure protein from soybeans aiul then to determine whether the 
protein substance could be used advantageously in food j)reparatioii. 

Protein was extracted from two varieties of soybeans and from 
commercial soybeaTi flakes by treating fat-free finely ground beans 
with water at room temperature and then ])recipitating the protein 
from the extract by acidification with acetic acid t-o ]j1J 5 . 0 . 

The dried protein substance thus obtained repr(*sented about 52.0 
penrent of the nitrogen originally present in the soybeans. It was 
92 percent protein (Nx5.71) on a moisture-free basis. 

The protein substance was not crystalline but appeared to be 
anisotropic. Photomicrographs show its luminous appearance between 
crossed Nicols and also show it in the process of precipitating and 
peptizing. 

It was not measurably soluble in water or salt, solution, though 
acetic acid and sodium carbonate solutions caused it to soften and 
swell. Suspensions of it did not foam; in this behavior it differed 
markedly from suspensions of ground fat-free soybeans, the foaming 
ability of which is probably due partly to nonprotein constituents. 

The protein substance did not produce a thickening (>r binding of 
food ingredients similar to the effect caused by egg proteins in custards 
or muffins. Neither did its presence interfere with expected reactions 
of other components during cooking. It was tasteless and wholly 
unobjectionable as an addition to other foods. 

109365 — 38 — 3 
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It has been suggested that the protein substance might be in- 
corporated in many food dishes for the purpose of adding to their 
protein content. The substance is thought to offer possibilities as a 
new source of food protein, and to have the advantage over soybean 
flour of higher protein content and freedom from flavor. 
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LINKAGE OF THE Q B Gs GROUP IN SORGHUM ■ 

By J. C Stephens, associate agronomist, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases^ 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, and J. R. 
Quinby, superintendent, Substation No. 12, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and agent. Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United Stales Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

A rather large number of papers on the genetics of sorghum {Sorghum 
vulgare Pers.) has been published during the past 20 years. The 
sorghum plant is well adapted to genetic studies because of its growth 
habits, diversity of characters, and relatively small number of chromo- 
somes. The number of seeds on a single head is usually not less than 
500 and may reach a total of 6,000. Most varieties, under suitable 
conditions, produce tillers and nodal branches and thus continue to 
bloom intermittently until the plants are killed by frost. So far as 
known, all varieties of sorghum, including broomcorn and Sudan 
grass, can be intercrossed freely, and the resulting hybrids are com- 
pletely fertile. 

The inheritance of approximately 50 factor j)airs in sorghum has 
been determined by the writers during the ])ast 12 years. The 
characters were investigated to determine their linkage relations,^ and 
it lias not seemed necessary to publish detailed data on simple inde- 
pendent genetic factors. Many of these genetic results were listed, 
however, in summary tables in an article on sorghum improvement 
This paper reports a linkage group of three factors studied 
in the (coupling phase and the independence of this group from several 
other factors that have been reported previously by the writers or 
by other workers. The linked factors are those for reddish and 
blackish plant color {Qq), presence and absence of brown micellar 
layer (7?6), and normal green and a green-striped chlorophyll de- 
ficiency {Gsgs). 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

ASSOCIATED CHARACTERS 

In 1930 Reed {23) reported seedling stem color to be simple in 
inheritance with red stems dominant to green. Working inde- 
pendently, Karper and Conner {6) shortly thereafter reported linkage 
between seedling stem color and a seedling albino with 41.34 percent 
crossing over. The factor pairs for this linkage were designated 
Er and Ww, respectively. A two-factor segregation for seedling stem 
color was reported by Woodworth {30), 

According to Rangaswami Ayyangar (75), Benson and Subba Rao 
in 1906 observed the association of dull leaf midrib with juicy stalks 
and white midrib with pithy stalks. Swanson and Parker {28) found 
a higher percentage of smutted plants in rows homozygous for juiciness 

1 Received for publication April 15, 1938; issued December 1938. Cooperative Investigations of the Divi- 
sion of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S, Department of Agriculture, and the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station at Substation No. 12, Chillicothe, Tex. Technical Series No. 442, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 766. 
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than in rows containing pithy-stalked plants, but they suggested that 
instead of linkage between smut susceptibility and juiciness there 
may have been physiological correlation between smut susceptibility 
and sweetness, lliese authors found a single-factor difference 
between dry and juicy stalks and used the symbols L) and d for 
dominant dry and recessive juicy, respectively. Rangaswami 
Ayyangar et al. {18) used the same symbols in reporting the inde- 
pendent inheritance of juiciness and sweetness, and in a later j)aper 
{17) they report(^d a linkage between purple leaf-sheath color and 
juiciness of stalk with 80 j)ercent crossing over in the F2 repulsion 
phase. The factors for purple leaf sheath and its recessive allelomorph, 
brown leaf sheath, were designated P and respectively. 

Rangasw^arni Ayyangar et ah {20^ 21) have observed close associa- 
tion among colors of the anther, stigma, and grain. The associations 
were assumed to result from expressions of the same color factors. 
Sieglinger {25) found yellow stigmas and colored seed segregating as 
a imit^ith white stigmas ajid white seed, and assumed stigma color 
to be another exf)ression of the factor for see^d color or els(‘. due to a 
very closely linked gene witli no crossing over in his populations. 

Vinail and Cron {29) re])orted dominance of red glumes over Idack 
in the F, and a 8:1 segregation in the F^. Rangaswami Ayyangar 
et al. {19) also found a single-factor segregation and called attention 
to the association between color of glumes and leaf-sheath color. 
Th(\v designated tin* factors for dominaiit reddish purple and reces- 
sive blackish purple by the symbols Q and q and illustrated the pheno- 
tv])es in color (19, pL A'LIl), Rangaswami Ayyangar et al. {16) 
reported a liid\ag(* between the factor pair Qq and one of two factors 
for ]m)W'n in dry anthers and grain which they designated /h and 
II 2 {22). This liid\age was studied in the repulsion phase and no 
crossing over was observed in F2 and F3 i)opulations totaling about 
10, 000 individuals. Recauitly, Rangaswami Ay.yangar { 14 ) reported 
a linkage between the q factor and the genes controlling the presence 
or absence of tlie nucellar layer, but at this writing has given no data 
indicating the intensity of the linkage. 

Karper and C^onner {6) reported a lethal yellow seedling character 
recessive to normal green and designated the factor pair ¥ 2 ^ 2 - Karper 
found starchy endosperm acting as a simple dominant to waxy 
w ith the ¥2 seeds on Fi heads segregating 8: 1 and F, pollen segregating 
1:1. The symbols and wx were used for the factor pair. Karper 
et al. (7) reported a linkage of the factor pairs ¥ 21/2 and Wxivx wdth 
20.5 percent crossing over. 

MISf:ELLANEOUS INDEPENDENT CHARACTERS 

The symbols A and a have been used to designate the pair of factors 
for aw'idess and avvned, respectively. Vinail and Oron {29) found a 
segn^gation of 8 awmless to 1 awned in the F2 of a Dwarf milo X 
feterita cross, but wSiegliiiger et ul. {26) pointed out that the segrega- 
tion in this particular cross is 1 tip-awned : 2 weak-awned : 1 strong- 
awmed. Kamanathan {12) reported 3 short-awned to 1 long-awned, 
and Sieglinger {25) found 3 awnless to 1 awned in a Blackhull kaiir X 
darso cross. In this cross vSieglinger observed independent inherit- 
ance of awns and seed color. 
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Karpcr and Conner (6‘) reported a virescent yellow seodlinj? which 
occurred in F '2 populations in the ratio of ?» green to 1 virescent yellow. 
The factor pair concerned was designated t' 2 ^’ 2 - 

Karper and Stephens (8) reported normal tlowers dominant to an- 
therless with a 3:1 segregation in the Fo, and Martin (fO) used the 
symbols Al and al, respectively, to designate the factor pair involved. 
Karper and Stephens also gave tlie inheritance of twin-seeded spikelets, 
resulting from full development of the lower normally sterile flowers, 
as simple dominant to single-seeded spikelets. No symbols were used 
for the factor pair. 

SEED COIOH (^HAKACTERS 

Seed colors have been studied more intensiv(‘ly in India than in 
America, and several fa(itors have been reported by woi’kers in India 
which have not been mentioned in ])apers published in this country. 
Craham (4) found red {E)^ y^ellow ^F), and white an allelomorphic 
series except that some whites were undeveloped reds requiring the 
])resence of yellow for cxprcssioTi of color. Graham’s hypothesis was 
revised by Rangaswami Ayyangar (?t al. (!^0, p. OOS). In this revision 
the authors assumed the following factors for color of sorghum grains: 

Ped - Yy8H\VWll 

Pink . ...YYNJlWWii 

V ,, j YYrrWWII 

-\YYnW\Yii 

White (red base).... 

While (yellow base) 

A basic yellow plant color is represented by the symbols YY but 
apparently no allelomorph has been found. A factor pair for red 
grains was designated Rr. The factor R masks yellow and when R is 
present the grains arc red, pink, or white depending on additional 
factors for intensity of color and wholeness of color. The allelo- 
morph, r, permits expression of yellow. Red-grained plants have a 
color-intensity factor assigned the symbol /, but potentially red- 
grained plants are pink-grained when only the allelomorph, is 
present. A factor pair foi* wholeness of color represented by the 
symbols Ww determines whether the seeds are colored or white. 
When the factor W is present the seeds are red, piidv, or yellow; but 
when only the allelomorph, w, is presejit the seeds are wliite except 
for a slight exi)rcssion of color at the base of grains. This color at the 
l)ase of grains is red or yellow as determined by the fac.tor pair for red 
color, Rr. 

The seed color of Yellow milo, as the name implies, has been con- 
sidered yellow in America. According to Rangaswami Ayyangar 
and associates U5), the color of Yellow milo is jnnk rather than yellow. 
These authors gave Yellow milo seed color the factorial comf)osition 
YYWWRRii. Since they consider the seed color of Yellow milo not 
true yellow, probably no varieties grown in the United States would 
be regarded by them as yellow-seeded. Many of the sorghums im- 
ported from India will not mature in this country in field plantings, 
probably primarily because of length-of-day reaction. Yellow- 
grained types distinctly different from Yellow milo in appearance' have' 
been planted at Chillicothe but have not matured. 
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Vinall and Cron {29), Sieglinger {24), and Swanson {27) have used 
the symbol R to designate a factor for red seed color. Conner and 
Karpcr {2) reported seed color inheritance in White milo X Yellow 
milo, BlackhuU kafir X Red kafir, and Blackhull kafir X Pink kafir 
crosses without assigning symbols. Under the hypothesis of Ranga- 
swami Ayyangar and associates these American studies with segrega- 
tion of red and white or yellow and white seed colors involve the fac- 
tors Wv) for wholeness of color and not factors for red or yellow. 

Vinall and Cron {29) found a 9 brown-seeded to 7 white-seeded 
segregation in the F 2 generations of feterita X Blackhull kafir and 
reciprocal crosses. Both feterita and Blackhull kafir are white-seeded 
varieties. These authors assumed a factor B for brown specks carried 
by kafir and a factor S carried by feterita for a spreader which diffused 
the brown specks, giving the whole seed a brownish color in F i ; the 
factors were ipherited independently. Sieglinger {24) revised the 
hypothesis and assigned the symbol B to brown micellar layer carried 
by feterita. The dominant smooth or glossy peiicarp of kafir was 
designated S, and with both B and S present the epidermis was 
brown. Swanson {27) assumed the factor S to determine the develop- 
ment of a vestigial mesocarj) while the allelomorph, s, determined a 
well-developed starchy rnesocarp. The thick rnesocai*]), ss, was said 
to mask micellar color and inhibit even slight expression of color in the 
pericarp from the factor B. Regardless of the exact functions of the 
factor pair Ss, it was agreed by these investigators that in the presence 
of both B and S the color of seed was buff or brown and B and S were 
in h eri ted ind epend en tly . 

The brown washes of Rangaswami Ayyangar ct al. {22), designated 
Bi and B 2 , may be assumed to be distinct from nu cellar layer, since at 
the timci of their report these workers stated (p. 88) that in their ex- 
perience “the micellar brown has not been met with/' and one of the 
brown washes was reported to be very closely or absolutely linked 
with the plant color factors Qg {10), Later Rangaswami Ayyangar 
{I 4 ) reported micellar layer linked with the blackish-purple plant 
color gene q and therefore linked with brown wash. It may be sug- 
gested that his statement {I 4 , p- ^200) that “almost all the varieties 
with brown iiuccllus are (varieties) whose leaf sheaths and glumes are 
blackish-purple” should be qualified to except broomcorn and the 
kaoliangs from China, Chosen, ami Manchuria. Among the many 
importations of kaoliangs into America a large majority carry the red 
plant color and have micellar layer present. 

It may be expected, of course, that with further studies and ex- 
change of materials the different views will be harmonized and the 
mounting number of distinct factors reported will be recognized by all 
workers. 

DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS 

PLANT COLOR 

The influence of one of the pairs of genes affecting plant color in 
sorghum is expressed in injured tissue throughout the plant and in 
mature glumes. In some varieties the injured or decaying seminal 
and coronary roots of seedlings or older plants, the tissues injured by 
aphids, chinch bugs, or other insects, particularly in leaf sheaths, the 
tissues surrounding areas attacked by foliage diseases, and the small 
spots on seed regularly turn a reddish color; and in these varieties the 
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mature glumes arc some shade of red, usually dark but distinctly of a 
reddish cast. In other varieties the color is much darker and is 
definitely blackish. Distinction between the two colors is made with- 
out difficulty in good seasons although seasonal conditions and modi- 
fiers influence development of color, particularly in glumes. 

Vinall and Cron (29) reported red glumes dominant to black and a 
3:1 segregation in the F 2 - Kangaswami Ayyangar et al. {19) associated 
glume color with leaf-sheath color. They designated the dominant 
factor for red Q and the allelomorph for black q:^ 

BKOWN NUCELLAR LAYER 

A brown nucellar layer is present in korneis of some varieties of 
sorghum and absent in others. This structure is a single layer of 
thick brown cells (flg. 1). The presence of a nucellar layer can be 



Figure 1. — Cross sections of mature sorghum seed showing presence and absence of 
brown nucellar layer; Brown hegari {BBSSrr)\ Dwarf Yellow milo 
ibbSSRR). XIOO. 

determined readily by scraping oil’ outer layers of the seed coat. 
Since the symbols Bh appear to have beeji used by Sieglinger (24) 
for brown nucellar layer previous to their use by Rangaswami Ay- 
yangar et al. {22) for brown wash, they are used in this paper to repre- 
sent the factor pair for presence and absence of nucellar layer. 

GREEN STRIPED 

Chlorophyll-deficient types occur frequently in sorghum. This 
particular chlorophyll deficiency was observed in a ])lot of (Blackhull 
kafir Xfeterita)XBlackhull kafir, F. C.^ 8951, at Chillicothe in 1932. 

* In some American varieties the red color of plant and glume is recessive to black, but the interrela- 
tionships have not been completely worked out. 

< F. C. denotes accession number of the Division of Forage Crops and Diseases. 
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The character was later found to be inonofactorial ajid recessive to 
normal green. The typical recessive condition can be best described 
as similar in appearance to the green-striped in corn illustrated by 
Lindstrom (.9, pi IN). The dilution of chlorophyll varies from 
plant to plant and at different stages of growth. Seedlings some- 
times emerge yellow but usually are green and turn yellow or striped 
within 2 or w(‘eks. In some cases no fading of green occurs until 
plants are 10 or 12 inches tall. Later most of the plants turn green 
and at matiiiity cannot be distinguished from normal greens exce])t 
that frecjuently short streaks in the leaves fail to develop coloi*. 
Some plants remain striped to matnrity. The character is sometimes 
lethal, but green-striped seedlings usually survive unless eiiviroii- 
jnental conditions, such as dry weather or chinch-bug infestation, 
ai'c severe. 

C\)n tin lied selection of extreme types through three generations 
failed to nroduce lines that varied from each other or from parent 
stocks. Tlie character is influenced appreciably by environment and 
frequently appears on one end of a series of homozygous rows before 
it can be detected at the other end. In se])arating i)henotypes it has 
been necessary to stake the n^cessivc'- plants intermittently over a 
period of or 4 weeks, but this separation has been reasonably accu- 
rate as defermined by the F3 progenies. 

L1NKA(JK OF Q, B, AND Gs 

Linkag(‘ of glume color and micellar layer was observed at CUiilli- 
cothe in 1929 and brielly mentioned in the Texas Station Annual 
Report of 19;i() (//). liangaswami Ayyangar {1/^) has reported the 
same linkage l)ut has not given the intensity. The linkage between 
nucellar layer and green-striped was found in 1935. Data accumu- 
lated over a peripd of years for the coupling phase of the two linkages 
are shown in table 1. (^ross-over values of approximately 16 per- 

'I'aulk Segrvifatiort in the I'-i coupling phase of plant color (Qq) with nucellar 
layer (lih) and nucellar layer with green-striped {Gsgs) 


Siiind* 

!ir(l 

error 


0. 40(54 
.3503 

cent between glume color and nucellar layer and 12 percent between 
nucellar layer and green-striped are indicated. 

^ An ho })opuluti()n of Rrowii kaoliang, 8. P. I.* 60384 X green-striped 
k. ('. 8951, in which the three characters were brought together in the 
cou])ling phase, was grown in 1936. The single-factor inheritance of 
each character in this particular population is shown in table 2. 

1'he parental combinations and recombinations of the three charac- 
lers in the F, generation are given in table 3. The indicated order of 
genes and cross-over percentages is Q (13.2) B (11.3) (Is. 

OiMsi.UMd Plant Kxploration an.l Introduction. formerl.N Office 
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Table 2, — Claascii of plant color (Qq), nuceXlar layer (lib), arid green-striped (Gsgs) 
in ail Fi population of Brown kaoliang, S. P. 1 . fWii84, X green-striped {{Blackhull 
kafir X feterita) X Blackhull kafir)j F. C. S.951, grown in 1988, shoicing single- 
factor segregation for each of the characters 



'Fotal 

1 

1 Classes 


P value 

Factors 

popula- 

tion 

J)oini- 

riaiit 

Reces.sive 


be- 
tween - 

riant color, Qq . . . . . 

Nucellar layer, 715.. _ . . . . . _ 

(Ireeii-striped, .. 

III 

Number 

1.470 

1.470 

1.184 

1 

Number | Percent 

491) i 25.00 

4S4 1 24.09 

470 i 24.29 

0. 097 
. 533 

0. SO-O. 70 
. 50- . 30 


'I'able 3. — Parental combinations and recombinations of plant color (Qg), nucellar 
layer (Bb), and green-striped {Gsgs) in an Ft population coupling phase of 
Brown kaolUmg, F. P. I. 68884 X green-striped {{Blackhull kafir X feterita) X 
Blackhull kafir), F. (\ 8951, grown in 1988 
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'rotui ^ 

\Qli(h. . - - 
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1 

Wm 

20s 

\qlUl!< . 
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1 

1 <^5f/.s 

JOl 

Hpigs... 

98 

1 188 

\qb(U... 

90 

fipida... . . 

25 


{qHgfi . 

9 

1 



1,900 

\Qfi-nb 



< lib-qsys . 



{gq-(isgx. 







J’crccnt 


77. ‘2ir> 
11.429 
SI 592 
1. 735 


11,429 11. 735- 13. 1<)4 
9.592+1. 735-11.327 


24. 491 


INDEPENDENT INHERITANCE OF Q B Gs GROUP WITH SOME OTHER 
REPORTED SINGLE-FACTOR CHARACTERS 

The segregjatioTi in ¥2 one or more members of tlic linkapje group 
with certain otlier characters is shown in table 4. The segregations 
indicate independent inheritance or cross-over values so liigh that 
linkage cannot be detected. The inlientance of each of these charac- 
ters Inis been rejiGrted as simple 3:1, although a two-factor segrega- 
tion has also been reported for seedling stem color. 

In the counts accumulated at (^hillicothe during the ])ast several 
years, the segregations for some of the characters d(»viat<'> significantly 
from a 3:1 ratio. This condition is frequently found in inheritance 
studies, and various causes may be responsible. In sorghum some, 
phenotypes are hard to classify at times because drought or chinch- 
bug damage retards normal development of characters, and no doubt 
a few errors in classification have been made. In other cases it is 
likely that there may have been modifications in gametic ratios or 
differential germination or emergence of sporophytes. Regardless of 
the cause of these deficiencies in the recessive classes, there is no reason 
to assume more than a single-factor difference in any specific- case, and 
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we are here concerned primarily with the relation of these factors with 
the QB Qs linkage group. Collins' formula (/) was used to calculate 
expected classes for computation of Iii using Fisher's table of x^ {S) 
to obtain a P value, n equals 2 because two entries in the four fre- 
quency classes can be made arbitrarily, leaving only 2 degrees of 
freedom. 


Table 4. — Independent segregation in the generation of miscellaneous characters 
with members of the linkage group Q {plant color) ^ B {nucellar layer) , and Gs 
{green-striped) 



Factors 

Population 
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A'b' 
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Num- 

Num~ 
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N^it rn- 

Num~ 
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ber 
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ber 

ber 
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95 
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.30 

4. 438 
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.041 
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25 
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70 

29 
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10 
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08 
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62 
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22 
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8 
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83 

87 
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1, 029 
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53 
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49 
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Jib-Txts..^ 
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37 

35 

30 

98 

39 

37 

14 

. .538 

. 80- . 70 


• w^2. 

* Katic) expoetocl, 12:3:1. 


Pericerp color — this t(u-in being used to exclude the brown resulting 
from the jiresence of both B and S {27 ) — was found to be independent 
of B by Vinall and Cron {29) j Sieglinger (^4) and Swanson {27). 
In table 4, independent segregation of Bh and Rr is shown in two 
groups of data. The first group contains the factors SS, and all 
phenotypes having nucellar layer present (/?) arc brown. A 12 
brown : 3 red : 1 white segregation is expected. In the second 
group i)heno types R and r were detennined from stigma color, and 
the expected segregation is 9 BR \ Z Br : bR : \ hr. 

Likewise two groups of data arc given with Rr and Qq segregating. 
The first group shows counts ainong the homozygous ss plants of a 
larger homozygous BB population with 9 QR : 3 Qr : 3 qR : I qr 
expected. In the second group R and r were determined from stigma 
color. The R factor appears to segregate independently with both 
B and Q. 

As previously mentioned, on the hypothesis of Rangaswami 
Ayyangar et al. {20) these segregations involve the Ww (wholeness of 
color) factors rather than the Rr factors. The separations at Chilli- 
cothe were made on the basis of presence or absence of color on ex- 
posed portions of the grain or in stigmas, and no critical study of 
seed color factors has been made. 
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The segregation of awnless and awned lemmas apparently is inde- 
pendent of and Bb. The P value for the observed segregation of 
Qq with Aa is low and on the border line of significant deviation from 
the expected, but the segregation of Bb with Aa is well within ex])ec- 
tation, and there is no indication of linkage. Sieglinger found no 
association in inheritaiKje of awns and nucellar layer. 

The symbols Br, designated by Karper and C^onner (6*) to represent 
red seedling stem and the recessive allelomoriih , green seedling stem, 
were used in several earlier papers to represent the factors for red and 
white seed. It is suggested, therefore, that Bsrs be used as symbols 
for red and green seedling stems. In the counts recorded in table 4 
the segregation of B&rs with Bb deviates significantly from the ex- 
pected for iiide^iiendent inheritance. On the other hand, no signifi- 
cant deviation occurs in the segregation of Bsre with either Qq or 
Gsgs, and in the chromosome grou]> the latter two pairs are located on 
ojiposite sides from Bb. ( hnsidering all of the data,, there seems to 
be no indication of linkage betwrc'cn Bsrs and the Q B Os group. 

Segregation of the Qq and Bb factor pairs with starchy and waxy 
endosperm indicates independent inheritance. Tabulations of glume 
color with endosperm and nucellar layer with endos])(‘rm were made 
from the same F 2 populations. \Vx and were determined from 
jiollen tests. 

The F 2 population was small, but the available data indicate inde- 
pendent inheritance of the factors for twin-seeded spikelets and 
nucellar layer. Since no symbols for the factors for twin-seeded and 
single-seeded spikelets have been given previously, Ts and tSf respec- 
tively, are suggest(^d. 

SUMMARY 

Other workers have reported three linkages in sorghum in wiiich 
cross-over percentages have been determinecl. The plienot-ypes, fac- 
tor symbols, and cross-over percentages arc as follows: Red or green 
seedling stems {Rsrs) and green or albino seedlings (IFw), 41.34 per- 
cent; starchy or waxy endosperm {Wxwx) and green or lethal yellow 
seedlings {V 2 y 2 )j 20.5 percent; and purple or brown leaf sheaths {Pp) 
and dry or juicy stalks {Dd)^ 30 percent. 

This pai)er reports a sorghum lirdvage group of three pairs of genes 
studied in the coupling phase. The contrasting phenotypes are red- 
dish and blackish plant color, conspicuously showm in glumes; pres- 
ence and absence of nucellar layer; and normal green and green- 
striped plants. The factor pairs for the first two characters have been 
designated Qq and R6, respectively, by other authors, and symbols 
Gsgs are suggested for the third. Each of theses factor ])airs shows 
complete dominance in the Fj and simple 3:1 segregation in the F 2 . 
The indicated order of genes and cross-over percentages is Q (13.2) 
B (11.3) Gs. 

Independent mheritance, or cross-over values so high that linkage 
could not be demonstrated, was found for one or more members of the 
linkage group wdth each of the following pairs: Presence and absence 
of spreader (Ss); colored and white seed {Rr); awmless and awned 
lemmas (Aa); dry and juicy stalks (Dd); red and green seedling stems 
(Rsrs) ; normal and antherfess flowers (Alai) ; starchy and waxy endo- 
sperms (Wxwx); green and virescent yellow seedlings (F 2 ?' 2 )j 
twin-seeded and single-seeded spikelets (Tsts). 
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FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS OF BROWN-STAINING FUNGI 
ASSOCIATED WITH ENGRAVER BEETLES (SCOLYTUS) 
IN WHITE FIR ‘ 

By lOiiNEST Wright * 

Associate pathologist, Division of Forest Pathologyt Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In a previous paper (ISy the writer reported an apparently con- 
stant occurrence of a ])ronounced brown stain associated with egg 
galleries of Scolytus vemtralis Lee. in wdiite fir {Abies concolor Lindl. 
and (lord.). This stain was found to be caused by a fungus identified 
as Trichosporium synihiotieum AVright. 

A somewhat similar stain was later observed associfited with the 
egg galleries of tw^o other species of engraver beetles, Scolytus praeceps 
Lee. and S. subscaher Lee. This stain was a lighter brown and was 
usually less evident than that caused by Trickosporimn symhioticum. 
Iloth stains are shallow' and are confined to the current annual ring. 
The studies reported here w’ere made to determine the cause of the 
lighter coloration, i. e., wdiether it is due to somewhat different en- 
vironmental conditions occasioned by location or to another fungus. 

These investigations w^ere confined to white fir in C'aliforniji, al- 
though red fir {Abies maguijica Murr.) and other western evergreens 
are also known to be infested wdth these engraver beetles {11), 

HABITS OF THE BEETLES 

A brief description of the habits of the different beetles appears 
desirable for a bettor understanding of the fungus associations. More 
complete information can be found in a recent publication by Strublc 

The galleries of the three different species of Scolytus vary in size, 
extent, and design, and can therefore be readily distinguished. The 
egg galleries characteristically groove the inner bark and adjacent 
sapwood. Scolytus ventralis egg galleries are confined to the cambial 
region of white fir trunks and generally occur where the diametc'r of 
the tree is more than 4 inches. It is not uncommon, however, for the 
tops of these same trees to be attacked by Scolytus praeceps. The 
egg galleries of the latter species are likewise found m the cambial 

> Received for publication June 0, 103A; issued December 1038. 

» Parts of the studies reported heroin were carried on in direct cooperation wirh the Division of Forest 
Insect Investigations, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
it is a pleasure to acknowledge the assistance of members of that Division, particularly George R. Strublc. 
Grateful acknowledgment is also made to Dr. Leo Bonar, of the botany nepartraent, University of Cali* 
fornia, for his aid in determining the identity of the staining fungus. 
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region, but usually whore the diameter of the tree is less than 4 inches 
(fig. 1). Large limbs and sapling white firs are also infested by this 

beetle. The third species, S. 
subscaber, prefers gnarled and 
mistletoe-infected branches in 
which to establish broods. The 
larvae of all three spe(‘ies char- 
acteristically feed in the 
stained areas surrouiKiing the 
egg galleries. S. vent rails is 
considered of major impor- 
tance arifl frequently causes 
the death of true firs. Infes- 
tations of S. praeceps and S. 
subscaber, particiilaiiy the lat- 
ter, appear somewhat less im- 
portant. 

ISOLATION RESULTS 

Isolations were secured from 
stained wood and bark sur- 
rounding attacks of Scolytvs 
praeceps and S. subscaber by 
cutting away surface contam- 
ination with a fiajued scalpel. 
Individual pieces were then re- 
moved aseptically and placed 
on malt agar contained in 
Petri dishes. Transfers were 
made later into test-tube 
slants. Tabh‘. 1 j)resents the 
results of these isolations. 

The data presented indicate 
a fairly consistent fungus asso- 
ciation. Trichosporiuni syrn- 
bioticurn was obtained in these 
isolations only when Scolytvs 
vent rails galleries were j) resent 
in areas adjacent to S. praeceps 
broods at points wh(‘re the 
diameter of the tree ap- 
proacherl 4 inches. Here the 
galleries of the two s[)ecies of 
beetles sometimes intermingle. 
These brown stains apnarently occur commonly only in association 
with the respective Scolytus beetle galleries. 

Fructification of the Spicaria staining fungus occurs regularly 
within the beetle galleries in the form of small, whitish masses of 
spores. These spore aggregations can be readily mistaken for fresh 
Scolytus beetle frass. The fungus isolated appears entirely dilferent 
in culture from Trlchosporium symbioUcum, macroscopically as well as 
microscopically. 



1. — Ti)p section of an infested 
wliitc fir tree with l)ark removed to show 
the stain associated vvitli Scolytus prae- 
ceps galleries. (Approximately one-third 
actual size.) 
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Table \.- Sumtnary of isolations from Scolytns pracceps and S. snhscaber attacks 
in white fir over a 3-year period 
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IDENTITY OF STAINING FUNGUS AS SPICARIA ANOMALA 

TAXONOMY 

Tlio staining fungus isolated has boon (*IassiH(‘d as holonging to tho 
Vorticilliao. Tlie writer considers it to he Spicarm anomala ((\)rda) 
Harz. In 1<S3S Corda (^, r. 2, p. IS, table U .jig. 75) named tho fungus 
FenivlUium anomaluni and illustrated it. He originally found the 
organism on splinters of coniferous wood near Prague. Harting ( 5 ) 
later createHl the genus iS";n>rt/'/a (184()). In 1S71 Harz {5) transferred 
several of (^irda’s species of PeniclUium to the new genus and was the 
first to comment on the characteristic divergent spore chains. Tin* 
fungus isolated in the present study does not apjiear to lie the more 
commonly reported s])ecies, Splearia elegants (Corda) Harz, sinc(‘ the 
upright conidiophores are shorter and contain fewer s(‘pta-. So far as 
the writer is aware, this a])pears to be the first ])ublished report, on the 
occurrence of B. anomala in association with Scolytas praeceps and S. 
sabncaber egg galleri(^s. 

In designating this fungus Spicaria anomala, th(‘ writer desires to 
emphasize the fact that considerable variation was found in the num- 
ber of main branches tJiat extend from the conidiojihore stalks. In 
this i’es])ect the isolates from white lir apiiear aty])ical when compared 
with (k)rda’s illustrations. The variations are not considered 
sufficient, however, to warrant the establishment of a new species or 
even a strain. 


MORI'HOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Spicaria anomala has already been adequately described, and only 
the important characteristics of the species will be given here as 
applying to isolates from white fir. Under the low" power of a binocular 
microscope (20 X), the upright stalks with the accompanying chains 
of spores resemble miniature, white, bushy trees. Under higher 
power (40 X) the branches are seen to occur verticillately in threes 
around the conidiophore stalks with ultimate ramuli also generally 
in threes. The spores are borne in great profusion as single chains 

joaaon*— 38 — 4 
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from the apex of each ram ulus. Individual spores are hyaline, ovate, 
and to 6ju in diameter. In potato-dextrose agar (pH 5.5) the 
submerged hyphae of S. anomala are plainly septate, and in old 
cultures (5 months) attain a maximum width of 5.5/x, averaging 
approximately S.O/z. Aerial conidiophore stalks average about 3.5/i 
in diameter, with branches occurring at a height of 20/i to 40/x. The 
stalks are usually not more than five-septate. The total height of 
the conidioj)hores with chains attachetl is approximately 150/i (fig. 2). 



Fhjure 2.- Diagranimatio drawings of JSpicaria anomala (C'orda) Harz grown on 
potato-dextroKo agar (pH 5.5). /I, Mature and immature aerial conidiophores 

showing typical branching, septations, and ramuli formations with catenulate 
spores. Normally the branches are whorled verticillately around the conidio- 
phore stalks. H, Details of conidiophore, illustrating the Jiiamier of spore 
attachment to the apex of each rainulus. 

Spicaria anomala formed wliite to cream-colored, zonate colonies 
and readily produced conidiophores and chains of conidia on all the 
media on which it was grown (malt, potato-dextrose, corn-meal, and 
Czapek’s agars) (fig. 3). A brown coloration w^as imparted to the 
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medium, particiiJarly to potato-dextrose agar, increasing in intensity 
with the age of tlie (•ultiirc. Since the hyphae remained hyaline, the 
coloration of the agar probably was due to the break-down of certain 
nutrients. Coloration was less intense in the other agars used. It 
may be significant that 'Trichosjwrium symbioticum hyphae were 
colored brown most readily in malt agar and less readily in potato- 
dextrose agar. 

Microscopic examinations of sections of infected wood stained by 
the Cartwright method (/) showed the hyphae of Spicaria anomala 
in the tracheids and medullary ray cells. No conidiophore formation 
was seen, however, within the tracheids as reported for Trichosporium 
symbioiicuw . The hyphae were very delicate as (’ompared wdth those 
of other staining fungi, but were well distributed throughout the 



Figure 3.- A 14-day-old culture of Spicaria anomala growing at 22° C. on potato- 
dextrose agar, illustrating typical zonations. Three-fourths actual size. 


stained areas. They regularly entered the medullary rays and 
tracheids through the pits. They did not appear, however, to con- 
centrate in the ray parenchyma to the same extent as do the blue- 
staining fungi {Cemiostomella spp.). No method of differential 
staining that clearly show'ed the presence of the fungus hyphae in 
the phloem was found; therefore isolations proved the only reliable 
evidence of their presence in these tissues. 

SCOLYTUS BEETLES AS CARRIERS OF STAINING FUNGI 

To determine to what extent Scolytus praeceps adults carry Spicaria 
anomala^ a number of these beetles were collected as they emerged 
from infested logs contained in entomological cages. They were 
dropped individually into separate Petri dishes containing lukewarm 
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agar, wliero they swain about vigorously until the agar solidified. 
LatOJ* the beetles were removed with sterile forceps, and the plates 
were incubated. The fungus colonies secured were identified micro- 
scopically, nnd it was found tliat 66 out of 75 plates contained the 
specific fungus S. anoynala. In six of the plates an overgrowth of 
molds retarded the growth of other fungi, while three of the jilatcs 
remained sterile. Figure 4 shows colonies of S. anomala secured 



I'lfjrTRE 4. — Six P(‘tri flish cultures secured from individual Scolytits prarccps 
beetles at tiiu(‘ of enierpjeiice. The beetb's were dropped into lukewarm ap:ar, 
where they swam about vigorously until it solidified. 


directly fioin Seoh/fus praveepn heetles in the manner tlescribed above- 
Similar tests wcue not made with N', suhseaber, since no adults could 
be obtained. 

The al)ove-mentioned cultural isolations indicate that adult 
Sco/ytus praeeeps beetles carry and regularly introduce Spicaria 
(uioma/a into their egg galleries. Thus, they actually inoculate the 
cambial region of infested trees, and by the time the larvae begin to 
feed the stain is well develo]H*d. No attempt was made to determine 
whellier the beetles carried the fungus internally or externally. These 
results, together with the isolations secured from the staiiied inner 
bark and xyltuu, suggest that S. anomala is probably the predominant 
lungus associated with the beetles. Since Triehosporiutn has been 
previously shown to occur in association with S. rentralis, these 
lesults, together with certain others obtained outside the present 
studies, suggest that the relationships are specific and not a matter 
of chance.' Similar conclusions have also been advanced by investi- 
gators rei)orting on other fungi associated with different species of 
beetles (7, ,9, JO). 


pri'liriJimiry in\ (‘Sl iptil ion of Jirown-stuiniiiR ftiiiKi ft-ssociated wit h the gallorifts of Scolyfua beetles 
folia (T^ani.) Britton), the writer secured a number of isolations of 
/ richoaporitnii SI), from llw stained wood surrounding Scotytua uniapinoaua l^ec. Jiroods. Spicaria sn. was 
isolated from the tops of the same trees infested with snialler Scolytua beetles. 
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PATHOGENICITY TESTS 

A number of inoculation tests were made to determine the patho^^e- 
nicity oi Spicaria ariomala and to compare the rate of stain spread witli 
that caused by Trichofiporium mjmhioticum . 

By drilling horizontally between the bark and the wood with a 
? 32 -inch bit, it was possible to approximate the size and position of tlie 
beetle galleries in wliite fir trunks. The inoculum, consistiT^g of bits of 
mycelium in agar obtained from pure cultures of Splcaria, arufmala, 
was inserted into the drill openings. Tims the fungus was placed in 
direct contact with the cambial region of the trees at diameters rang- 
ing from 4 to 9 inches. One hundred inoculations were made in the 
opposite side of the same standing white firs that had been iireviously 
inoculated with Trichos‘poriu7n syinhioUcinn, 

All of the inoculations resulted in infection, and at the (uid of 7 or 
8 weeks the average visual longitudinal spread of th<' Spicaria stain 
in 10 different trees was foumi to be 3.5 mm per week. This wuis 
ajipn^xiniately one-half as fast as the spread of 'frichosporlum symbiotic 
cum stain in the same trees. Koch’s postulates wen* follow^ed in a 
number of (aises to prove more definitely that S. anomala causes a 
stain similar to that of T. symbioticufu. A total of 1()() checks made 
with sterile agar showed no stain development. It was also observed 
that S. anomala killed the cambium as the mycelium advanced, Jis 
was concluded for T. symbioticum. Both fungi therefore appear to 
aid the beeth's in killing infested trees or j)arts of trees. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL TESTS 

Since th(‘se studies indicate that the respective staining fungi an^ 
associated with c(‘rtain si)ecies of Scolyfus, it is possible that pliysio- 
logical conditions in the different portions of the trec^ infested may in 
some manner favor the establishment of one fungus to the disadvantage 
of other organisms, l^reliminary laboratory and field tests wen*. ma.(h‘ 
in an attempt to analyze some of the ])ossible factors of the environ- 
ment. The tests were conducted on a comparative basis to determine 
the differences between the (levelopment of Spicaria anomala and 
Tricho'Sporium symbiotiewm under conditions as simihi]- as j)ossible. 

KFFE(^T OF AERATION 

An anaerobic ajijiaratus was employed in which jiyrogallic acid 
and potassium hydroxide were used to exhaust the oxygen from a, 
closed container in the usual manner (ii). Three Petri dishes contain- 
ing malt agar inoculated with Spicaria anomala and three with 
Trichofiporium aymbioticuin were j)laced on a shelf in this chamber. 
The covers were not removed from the dishes. After a, lapse of 1 
week at room tomf)erature (22°-25° C.), radial grow^th measurements 
were made. 

Under the conditions of these reduced aeration tests, the two spiaues 
of fungi showed reduction in growth. The growth of S. anomala was 
less adversely affected than that of T. Hymbioticum, but the difference 
did not appear significant. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE 

Differences in temperature tolerance might also explain to some 
extent the restricted occurrence of the stains in the respective parts 
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of the tree. In the present investigation it was not feasible to make 
seasonal measurements on the influence of hark thickness and color 
on the temperature in the cambial region of white fir. However, the 
effect of temperature on the growth of the respective fungi was 
compared in the laboratory on the same culture medium. 

A series of tests was run in which both organisms were grown on 
malt agar and subjected to constant temperatures of 5°, 15°, 25°, and 
30° C. The results indicate that Spicaria anomala is more restricted 
in temperature range than Tricliosporinm symbioticum. In no case 
did the growth of ammala equal that of T. symbioticum (fig. 5). 
Fluctuating temperatures of —15° to +20° C. also favored the 
growth of Trichosporium over that of Sjnearia. 



Fkjitiik 5. Piiciinl gri)\N'tli of Trichosporium sy mbioiicuin and Spicaria anomala 
at dim‘n*nt toinporalnrc's on malt aj;ar for I wook. (On the basis of moasure- 
ni(‘nts sccMired from triplicate j)lates subjected to the temporal ures of 5°. 15° 
25°, and 30° O.) 

The lack of supporting field data makes it diflicult to correlate 
these results with natural conditions. On the basis of these tests, 
however, the effect of temperature on the growth and development of 
the respective fungi does not appear to bo significant. 

EFFECT OP ACIDITY 

The development of the respective fungi in solid media adjusted to 
(linerent degrees of acidity showed that Trichosporium symbioticum 
makes o})timum growth at pH 5.0 to 0.0, while Spicaria anomala 
grows best, at pH 7.0. In all the aridity tests miule, however, the 
radial growth of T. symbioticum always exceeded that of S. anomala. 

EFFECT OF MOISTURE 

Since moisture has been shown to influence the growth of blue- 
staining fungi by altering the oxygen content of the wood (S), it 
seemed advisable to investigate the comparative growth rates of 
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Spicaria anomala and Trichosporium syinbioticum under various mois- 
ture conditions. This was done in the field in the following manner: 

Five living white firs were partly girdled by chopping a 2-inch- 
wide band into the wood on one side of the tree, thus stopping normal 
conduction of moisture on that side. In the same way, five other trees 
were completely girdled by chojiping a similar band entirely around 
the trunk. Twenty drill inoculations were made in each tree, above 
the partial or complete girdles, S. anomala and T, symbioticwrn being 
used for 10 inoculations each. The respective inoculations were 
arranged in two vertical rows on the same side of the trunk. Tht^ 
inoculum, in each case consisting of a small piece of malt agar con- 
taining mycelium of the resjiective fungus, was inserted into the drill 
holes with sterile needles. 

After 2 months the development of the two stains was determined 
by removing the bark and measuring the average longitudinal spread 
of each stain above and below the points of inoiMilation. 

To determine the amount of moisture present in the inoculated 
part of each tree, three samples were extracted from tlie unstained 
wood between the two vertical rows of inoculations by means of a 
l-inch arch f)unch.® One sample was obtained from tlie top, another 
nii(lwa.y, and the third at the bottom of the inoculated regions. In 
extracting the samples the arch punch was driven through the bark 
into the wood to a dcidli of several annual rings. The samples were 
removed within the circular blade of the ar(*h puncli when it was 
withdrawn. Each samj)le was immediately wrapped in iiri foil and 
placed in a screw-top container to pn^vent desiccation before the 
initial weighing could bo made. The bark was removed, and each 
sample was trimmed at the time of weighing to the thickness of the 
current annual ring, since, as previously stated, this is the depth of 
penetration of both stains. The wood cores were then dried at 100° 
V. until a constant weight was obtained, and the percentage of mois- 
ture was calculated on the basis of dry weight. Moisture determina- 
tions were made at the time of inoculation and at the end of the tests. 

These tests indicated that the maximum visual spread of Tricfios- 
porium symbiotievm stain took place when the current annual ring 
contained approximately 105 percent moisture, while 155 percent 
appeared to be tJie optimum amount of moisture for Spicaria anomala. 
When the moisture was greater than 155 percent, S. anomala stain 
advanced less rapidly in longitudinal spread than did that of T. 
aymbioticum . 

At the higher moisture contents, however, the brown coloration of 
Sjdcaria anomala stain was practically ecpial to that of Trichosporium 
symbioticum. This indicates that thc'. lighter color in association 
with the Scolytus 2 ^Taece 2 )S and S. tiubscaber galleries may be correlated 
directly with reduced moisture content of the infested parts. When 
the moisture was reduced to 120 percent, veiy little evidence of stain 
could be detected for either species. 

The moisture percentages given above are about the same as those 
reported to favor the development of blue-staining fungi in pine and 
spruce (6). Ordinary blue-staining fungi {CeraimtomcUa spp.) are 
uncommon, however, in true firs. 

• An arch punch is a tool used in the leather trade, consistinB of a hcllow, circular, steel blade with a 
cutting edge over which a steel handle arches. 
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EFFECT OF NUTRITION 

To study the influence^ of nutrition on growth, the two fungi were 
introduced into Petri dishes containing a starvation agar to which 
various carbohydrates or nitrogen sources had been added. The 
basic agar was made up as follows: 


Magiicsiuni sulpliatc (MKS(b.7H20) .gram_ 1. 0 

Mi)n()i)()tassiuni i)h<>Kphate (KIl^ PCb) .Ho 1. 0 

Calcium sulphate (CaS()4.2H20) Ho . . 5 

Aj^ar. - - Ho 20. 0 

DistilleH water . _ . , .. ..liter 1 


Eight carbohydrate and seven nitrogen sources were included in 
these tests. The results ()btaine<l from average nieasurements of the 
diameter of the colonies in triplicate trials for each compound tested 
are presented graphically in figure 6. 

CARBOHYDRATES 
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COLONY GROWTH (MM) 

t — Diagrammatic comj)arisoii8 of the colony growth of ^j)icari(i anornala 

and 1 richoHponum t^ijmbiolicuw on various nutrient agars at 25° C. on the 
basis of measurements irom triplicate re]>lications over a 10-day period. All 
media adjiisted to pH fi.O. 
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It may bo sigiiiiicant that Spicaria avomala made tbo best growth 
on the medium containing starch, and the next best growth on the 
media containing the intermediate hydrolysis sugars, dextrin and 
maltose. Relatively poor growth was made on the glucose medium. 
On the other hand, TriehoHporiuni symbiidicum grew very ])oorly on 
starch, made only fair growth on dextrin, and made the best growth 
on the maltose medium. For both organisms, sporuhition was most 
pronounced in the medium containing the pentose, xylose. 

These results indicate that the hydrolysis of polysaccharides is 
more necessary for good growth of Trichosporium sifmhiotivum than 
of Spicaria anomala. dust how significant this might be is not known, 
since the condition of the tret\s, seasonal variations, time of infesta- 
tion, and many other factors may inlluen(*e nutritional l)aiances. 
These differences in the utilization of carbohydrates rnay partially 
explain liow the two fungi can grow and int(‘rmingle in the same areas 
without direct nutritional competition at diameters of about 4 inches 
where sometimes l)oth Scolytus rent/alis and S. praec( ps galleries 
occur. This might be appropriately t(*rined the region of transition 
on the trunk, above and lielow which the respective stains are com- 
monly found alone. 

On all the media wh(‘re there was appreciable growth, with the 
(‘xception of the starch mediimi, the devel()j)ment of Trlchosporivm 
symbiotienm has always exceedecl that of Spicaria, anomala. 

Spicaria anomala did not appear to utilize nitrogen as readily as did 
the Trichmporium . However, even for the latter fungus the inorganic 
forms of nitrogen were better. Little growth occurred in the media, 
containing organic nitrogen, but of these the sim])lest amino acid, 
glycine, was most favorable. The carbohydrate-nitrogcMi ratio may 
also be of importance, although other cultural trials not presented 
here <lid not show signiticant differences in this regard. 

On the basis of tJiese tests it appears that physiological conditions 
])r()bably do not especially favor the establishnumt of one staining 
fungus over the other. Instead, it seems most likely that Spicaria 
anomala i\m\ Trichospori am. symbloticam commonly occur in definite 
regions of the tree only because each fungus is traJisported there 
separately by the n^spective beetles. 

INFLUENCE OF THE FUNGI ON THE ENVIRONMENT 

It seems possible that Spicaria anomala and Trlchosporium symbio- 
tiemn may have different influences on certain environmental factors 
that may favor particularly the respective beetle associations. Several 
investigators have already indicated independently that wood-staining 
fungi associated with various beetles may be definitely beneficial, 
since they create drier environmental conditions in which the larvae 
develop (7, IS). To determine the effect of S. anomala and T. 
Hymbioticum on the moisture content of the respective stained rc^gions, 
a series of tests was made as follows. 

Ten white firs 8 to 12 inches in diameter at breast height wT,re 
wselected, and four sets of inoculations were made in each tree. Jn 
each set a K-inch cork borer (BS) was ein|)loyed to remove live bark 
disks arranged in double bamls, one below the other, 2 inches apart. 
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Three borings, one-half inch apart, were made in the top band with 
two in the lower band in alternation with those above. Mechanical 
girdling was thus avoided. Two sets of borings made on opposite 
sides of the tree were inoculated with Spicaria anomala and two with 
Trichosporium ,symbloticuni. The inoculations were made by remov- 
ing eacli disk witli the cork borer and inserting a bit of agar that 
contained the mycelium of the respective fungus, after which the disk 
was immediately replaced. When a band of inoculations was com- 
pleted, the disks were held in jdace and desiccation was prevented by 
covering them with adhesive tape. The inoculum in all cases came 
from pun^ cultures. 

Two weeks after these inoculations were made samjdcs of the respec- 
tive stains, one from each set, were extracted between the inoculation 
bands by means of the arcli punch ])revioijsly described. Duplic^ate 
samples of unstained wood were taken from between the inoculation 
sets. Moisture contents were determined on the basis of iho average 
dry weights of stained ajul unstained duplicate sam])les. The green 
weights of the samples were obtained immediately aft(‘r ext raction to 
eliminate variations due to air drying. The samples wer(‘ tinally dried 
at 100° C. until a constant weight w^as reached. The average weights 
and the percentages of moisture in the samples are given in table 2. 

Table 2.- -Moisture content of stained and unstained vdiite fir wood 2 nreks after 
inoculation {current annual ring only) 
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86 
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1 I’crcontap*’ of nioisturo l)!isc(I on dry vvoictit. 


It should be noted that wood stained by Trichosporium sym- 
bloticiim contained only three-lifths, and the iS'pmi/’ia-stained wood 
less than half of the moisture found in unstained w^ood of the same 
trees. Ihistained wood of wdnte firs 4 irndies and less in diameter, 
the size at whicli Scolyius praeceps infestations most commonly occur, 
had the relatively low average moisture content of 08 percent. Even 
in thes(» trees the Spicaria stain reduced the amount of moisture 
nearly one-third . The wood of trees greater than 4 inches in diameter, 
similar in size to thos(‘- attacked by Scolyius ventralis, lost two-fifths 
of its moisture wdien stained by the Trichosporium fungus associated 
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with this beetle. In all trees, however, the Trichosyorium stain 
dried the wood less than the Spicaria stain. 

These differences in the amount of moisture present in the wood 
stained by the two fungi suggested tliat the respective beetle broods 
may have different moisture requirements. The larvae of Scolytus 
praeceps appear to require less moisture for development tlian do 
those of S, re.nfralis. Eacli fungus may therefoj'c serve to maintain 
a favorable moisture balance in infested areas for the broods of asso- 
ciated beetles. 

DISCUSSION 

The inoculations reported above demonstrate that both Trichos- 
poriurn symhiotlcu7n and Spicaria anomaia can develop in white firs 
up to 13 inches in diameter. Since neither fungus is apparently re- 
stricted by the size of the tree and physiological tests did not reveal 
any outstanding inhibitions, the inference may be drawn that the 
respective fungi an^ confined naturally to separate parts of tlie- tree 
only because tliey are introduced there by specific beetles. Isolation 
results showing that the different species of Scolytus adults regularly 
carry only one staining fungus sup])ort tins inference. 

The association of the stains with respective beetle broods therefore 
may be of Ixuiefit in several ways. Trichosyorium symbioticum kills 
the cambium in advance of the development of Scolytus wntralis 
larvae, as was first observed by Strublc (11). Field observations and 
cultural results reported here indicate that Spicaria anomaia in a 
similar way pr(H*edes tlie galleries of Scolytus praeceps and S. suhscaher. 
Thus a barrier is ])rovidcd againsf the inflow of resin, which might 
otherwise drowji out th(‘ broexis. This may be of vital importance to 
the beetles in another respect, since Strulde has also observed that 
white fir resin acts both as a rej)ellent and a, toxin to S. ventralls adults. 
Whether the resin has a similar effect on the larvae is jiot known, but 
th(‘ restriction of resin flow at the time the beetle's emerge may be of 
the utmost imj)ortance. The drying of the wood can also inffuence 
th(' environiTient for the resj)ective beetle brood by corresj)ondingly 
altering the oxygen content and reducing heat ami cold conduction. 

It appears from these tests that tiie presence of the commonly asso- 
ciated fungus that causes the staining of the wood adjoining the egg 
galleries may well be indispensable to the development of the broo(l. 
Tliis has not yet b(‘en positively demonstrated by direct experimenta- 
tion. Likewise, the optimal and limiting factors for brood develop- 
ment and food supjdy are as yet undetermined. The t('sts completed, 
however, suggest a beneficial relationship between the beetles and 
definite staining fungi. 

SUMMARY 

Three species of scolytid beetles commonly infest white fir (Abies 
concolor), namely, Scolytus ventralisj S. praeceps, and S. subscaber. 
The galleries of these beetles are confineil to the cambial region, but 
are characteristically formed in the base, the top, and the bran(!hes 
of the tree respectively. 

Brown discolorations have been frequently observed to be regularly 
associated with the galleries, appearing somewhat less pronounced 
with those of S. praeceps and S, subscaber. 
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Isolations from the stained bark and adjacent sapwood indicate 
that two different fun^i cause the stains. Isolations from newly 
emerged beetles further suggest definite specificity. The fungus most 
commonly associated with Scolytus 2)raeceps and S. subscaber has been 
identified as Spicaria anoniala, while T richosporium symbioticum 
causes a darker discoloration and has been shown previously to be 
constantly associated with Scolytus ventralis. 

Inoculations have demonstrated that both Spicaria anornala and 
T. symbioticum are pathogenic stains that kill the cambium as they 
advance. In tJiis way they may aid the beetles in overcoming in- 
fested trees. 

The respective fungi ajjpear to have a definite influence on the im- 
mediate environment. It was found that S. anornala reduced the 
moisture content of the stained wood to a greater extent than did 
jT. symbioticum, whicJi in turn reduced the moisture on an average to 
three-fifths of that of unstained wood. 

Physiological studies showed some difl’erenccs between the two 
staining fungi, but these do not seem significant. It appears most 
likely that the respective fungi oc(‘ur in definite regions of the tree 
because they are introduced into the egg galleries by the difrerent 
Scolytus beetles. 

On the basis of the evidence secured, the association of the brown- 
staining fungi with the respective beetles may w^dl be of definite aid 
in the successful establishment and maintenance of individual beetle 
broods. 
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COMPLETE OR PARTIAL INHIBITION OF FLOWERING IN 
CERTAIN PLANTS WHEN DAYS ARE TOO SHORT OR TOO 
LONG' 

By H. A. Allard 

Senior physiologist^ Division of Tobacco and Plant NniritioUf Dureau of Plant 
Industry^ United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

On the l)asjs of tlu^ir iloweriiig behavior as rt'laied to or dependent 
upon lengtii of day, it has long been recognized that plants iiiay he 
grouped into three classes- the long-day plants, the short-day ])lants, 
and indeterminate i)lants, i. e., those insensitive to length of day. 
The long-day plants are induced to or ilower more (piickly as 

the da,ys are lengthened and the short-day plants as th(‘ days are 
shortened ; the indeterminate plants have b(^(‘n so called he(‘ause their 
usual flowering appears to be little related to any particular length of 
day in tlu^ natural terrestrial arrangement. 

Typical long-day, short-day, ami indeterminate plants have been 
found in abundance. Further studies of the behavior of different 
plants in rehition to length of day have shown that still other ])lants 
exist that Ilower wuthin a definite range of length of day, i)r()ducing 
flowers less readily or becoming strictly vegetative when the days are 
either sufriciently shortened on the one hand or sufFiciently lengthened 
on the other. Since the flowering India vior of these plants in relation 
to length of day is so distinctive, they have been termed “intc'rmediate” 
to distinguish them from the long-day, the short-day, and the inde- 
terminate plants. 

Jlelativcly few plants showing intermedia te flowering behavior 
have been found, (dimbing hem])W"eed (Afikania scaride/is (L.) 
\ATlld.) appears to be a typical example of this class, and sev(u*al other 
wild plants, including the native wild bean {Pliaseolus polystachyus 
(L.) BSF.) and the wild boneset {Eupatorinm torreyamim Short.), 
likewise show more or less definite tendencies toward the same be- 
havior. A variety of tropical sugarcane (28 N. (1. 292) of tlie species 
Saccharum spontaneum L. gives evidences of having the sharpest and 
narrowest flow^ering range of any jdaiit yet found in this grouj). 

METHODS 

In the tests where the entire plant was subjected to the treatment, 
constant daily light periods of 10, 12, 12K, 13, 13 Ja, 14, 14)$, 10, and 18 
hours were used. The behavior of the plants in response to the full 
length of day is taken as the normal seasonal behavior. In those tests 
with light periods shorter than 1C hours, i. e., from 10 to 14}^ hours, 
inclusive, the plants were kept in large well-ventilated lightproof 
houses to exclude daylight. The containers with the plants remained 
upon movable trucks running on tracks and were moved into the day- 
light on fixed schedules each morning and evening to secure the proper 
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daylight periods. In all tests involving light periods shorter tlian the 
maximum length of the summer day in the latitude of Washington, 
which is about 15 hours, the light source was natural daylight. How- 
ever, in those tests recpiiring Id and 18 hours of light, respectively, 
each day, it was necessary to make use of artificial light from sunset. 
This supplemental light in each test was obtained from four 20()-watt 
incandescent bulbs with reflectors kept at a distance of 1 foot above 
the ])huits. In all tests the plants were grown in large galvanized-iron 
buckets of 14-quart capacity. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
CLIMBING HEMrWEEI) 

Climbing hempweed (Mikania scandens) is a perennial usually found 
in low-ground thickets and is distinctive in being the only species of 
climbing composite in the W ashington region. Th(‘ slender herbaceous 
stems die to the ground each autumn, leaving matted rootstocks 
from which new and vigorous shoots arise each year as soon as spring 
opens. The (lowers also produce seed in abundance, and these tiny 
l)ro[)agules, furnished with a hairy pappus, are readily (‘arried away by 
the winds to establish new plants elsewhere in damp thickets. 

Studies were made both with seedlings and with root divisions from 
a single large rootstock, and the behavior of tJie |)lants from these two 
sources will be pn'sonted. 

RkHAVIOK ok SoKDLINiJ.S 

Seed of Mikania scandens was sown October 5, 1930, in a ilat that 
was kept out of doors until December 7, 1930. The (lat was then 
brought into a cool greenhouse ranging in temperature from 50° to 
55° F. Oermination took jilace January 1, 1937, and the small seed- 
lings were prick(‘(l oil’ into thumb pots Marcli 3, 1937. Young, 
vigorous plants having an average height of about 3 inches were 
transferred to buekets, two in each container, May IS, 1937. On 
this date the tests in which only natural daylight was used began, 
^yhile the tests of 10 and IS hours, requiring supplemental artificial 
light , l)egau April 22. The flowering behavior for the various constant 
daily light ])eriods is shown in table 1. 

'^1 AWLK 1 . floircnny hchavinr of sc(’«lltngs of A 1 ikanio Hcatidtyis exposed io various 
constant daily light periods 


OaiI\ li^dil jjfi 

iod (hounu 
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liuddiiiR 
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hlofui iiiK 

IfdKhl 
of .stern 

K(“Uarks 
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1 
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i:r . . . 
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Behavior of Rootstock Divisions 

Divisions from a single rootstock of Mikania scandens were potted 
in 3-inch pots in the cool greenhouse October 20, 1930. Shoots were 
starting January 21, 1937. These di^^sions were transferred to 
buckets, and the tests began May 18, 1937, when the plants were about 
30 inches in height. The results are given in table 2. 

Table 2. — Flowering behavior of rootstock divisions of Mikania scandens exposed 
to various constant daily light periods 


Daily light period (hours) 

Date of 
budding 

Date of 
blooming 

Uoighl 
of stem 

Remarks 

10 - 

June 30 

July 2i 
July 0 
July 2 
June 28 

lnch(» 

m 

Four fl'iwcr clusters only. 
Few flowers. 

12 


.Ml 

12' -j 

June 11 

.50 

Do. 

13 

June. 8 

50 

Sparse flowering. 

Good llowering. 

13H - 

J line V 

Juno 25 

50 

14 

June 12 

June 28 

.')() 

1)0. 

14'^ 

June 7 

do 

50 

1)0. 

Ki'i 


IS I 





Full day 

June 21 

July 6 

50 , 

Good flowering. 


1 I’lants failed to hud at tliis day leuRth. 


The plants derived from rootstock divisions produced very few 
flowers on lengths of day of 10, 12, and 12}^ hours. Flowering soon 
ceased, and the plants maintained a purely vegetative condition but 
were less inclined to become scrambling twiners tluin those that 
experienced longer light periods. 

Localization Tests 

Rootstock cuttings of one plant of Mikania scandens were made and 
placed in 3-inch pots October 26, 1936, in the cool greenhouse. These 
were starting growth January 21, 1937. In April the main stem was 
cut back to a node within a few inches of the ground in order to stimu- 
late new- branches from this node. The plants were transferred to 
buckets, and the tests Ix'gan May 29 (fig. 1). 

The cases used in th(\se tests were so constructed that a branch con- 
ducted inside the case from the plant in the bucket placed just outside 
was completely excluded from light when the sides of the case were 
fastened in position. The inside branch was given 10 hours of light 
each day, i. e., from (i a. m. to 4 p. m., while an opposite' branch from 
the same node was cxposenl to the full length of day. Two tests were 
made. In one the bucket was placed inside the case, with one branch 
remaining inside and an opposite branch conducted outside; in the 
other the bucket was placed outside the case, with one branch remain- 
ing outside and an opposite branch conducted inside the case. 

In the test with the bucket inside the case, the length of the inside 
branch was 15 inches and that of the outside branch 16 inches, when 
the test began. The inside branch, given 10 hours of daylight each 
day, produced buds June 17 and open flowers July 12 at a length of 
40 inches. A single flower cluster appeared, and no further flowering 
took place, the branch otherwise remaining in a vegetative condition 
all summer. The stem exposed to the full length of day produced 
buds June 15 and open flowers July 8. This branch was very flo- 
riferous throughout the summer. 

109365—38 5 




Figure 1. — Climbing bonipwcod {Mikartia scandens) in localization tests begun 
May 29. Portions of the i>lants inside the eavsi* received 10 hours of daylight 
each day, those outside experienced the full day. Ay plant with rooted portion 
outside under the full length of day, and one branch inside. The outside 
branch sliowed visible buds June 17 and flowered July 8, the flowers appearing 
in great abundance. The inside branch never budded visibly. B, Plant with 
rooted portion inside the case, and one branch outside under the full length of 
day. The inside branch produced one flower cluster only, July 12, then ceased. 
The outside branch produced buds June 15 and open flowers July 8; very 
floriferous throughout summer. These plants were grown from divided crowns. 
Photographed August 13. 
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In the test with the bucket outside the case, the length of the outside 
branch was 24 inches and that of the inside brancli 13 inches, when the 
test iiegan. The inside stem, experiencing a 10-hour day, never 
budded; the outside stem, receiving full daylight, showed buds June 
17 and open flowers July 8, at 50 inches. 

In both localization tests, the branch receiving only 10 hours of 
daylight either failed to flower entirely or produced a single cluster of 
flowers only, showing that this length of day is veiy unfavorable to 
flowering. 

WILD KIDNP:Y ItlOAN 

The wild kidney bean (Phaseolus polysfavhi/us)^ a iiativi*. woodland 
plant, is the only re])resentative of tbe genus in the Washington region. 
It is a scrambling twiner in the woodlands and copses which itfreipients, 
and it flowers in July and August. The stems are herbaceous and die 
back to the perennial crowns each autunin. This inter(‘sting bean is a 
casual constituent of the flora in some situations of the up])er Pied- 
inont, as on the slopes of Ihdl Run Mountain and Big Cobbler, but its 
occurrence is usually restricted and only a careful canvass of the wood- 
land undergrowl h wlnu'c it occurs will reveal its presence. 

liEHAVUm AS AfFECTEI> IIY SlKUlT WlNTKK 1)AYS 

The wild b(‘an is very adversely alfecteil by short days of 12/2 hours 
or less. During the autumn of 1931) several hundri'd ])laiits were 
grown in the greenhouse from seed that was sown Oi'tober 4 and germi- 
nated October 2(i. These seedlings were transferred to fl-incli ])ots 
T^ovember 2, when about 3 inches tall. The young [ilants soon ceased 
to grow following the exhaustion of (he reserves in the cotyledons. 

The foliage on these plants consisted of a })air of simple opjiositc 
leaves above the cotyledons, succeeded by a small com[)ouud leaf with 
the usual three leaflets. These leaves were small, thick, crinkled, 
dark green in color, and never liad th(‘ app(\arance of the thin healthy 
foliage of the summertime. Iflants wiu-e grown in both cool (50^ to 
55'^ K.) and warm (75° to 80°) temjieratures, but in mutlier condition 
did they show anything but the dwarfed and si(;kly growth desciihed. 

Although the ])lants are vigorous climbers in response to long sum- 
mer days, the winter-grown plants gave no hint of elongating stems or 
twiiimg habit. The ])lants soon passed into a state of dormanc-y, 
followed by loss of foliage, thii'kening of the stems, and finally death in 
many instances. It was obvious that the short winter days almost 
entirely inhibited growth in these plants, which in summertime are 
accustomed to become much-branched high-climbhig vines. 

Weak light from a 200-watt mazda bulb with reflector was su])plied 
to a number of these plants from sunset till midnight throughout the 
winter. The plants ([uickly responded, becoming leafy twiners, but 
there was no indication of flowermg throughout the winter, perhaps 
because the light j)eriods, near IG hours or more in length, were too 
long. It was evident that a very slight dosage of weak electric light at 
the end of the natural day sufheed to give the unhealthy winter plants 
a new lease on life so far as growth and twining were concerned. 

Behavior in Response to Different Light Periods in Summertime 

Seed of the wild bean were sown March 23, 1 937. These genninated 
April 8 and were transferred to S-incli pots April 23, and to buckets 
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May 17, with two plants in each; two buckets were included in each 
test. At this time the average height of the plants was 2}^ to 3 inches. 
Two series of tests were run, one beginning May 17 and another June 
4, but the results were similar. The followmg results with the different 
constant light periods were secured in the tests of June 4, 

10 hours: None budded, and no twining stems were produced; height 4 inches. 

12 hours: One blossom July 12 on one plant; no twining stems; height 4 inches, 

\2Yi hours: One i)lant flowered July 27 and one August 11; t>vo did not flower; 

slight twining; height 3 to 4 inches. 

13 hours: Throt; plants flow'orcd sparsely, July IG, July 24, and August 6 re- 
spectively; one never flowered; a few short runners produced; height 7 to 16 inches. 

133^^ hours: Thret* plants flow^ered June 23, two July 19, one July 21; runners 
short-, the plants tending to remain bushy; height 22 to 30 inches. 

14 hours: Two plants flowered July 8 and one July 27; twining habit strongly 
developed and plants very floriferous; height 30 to 40 inches. 

1434 hours: Two plants flowered July 7 and two July 10; strong twining habit 
and very floriferous; height 35 to 48 inches. 

Full day: Plants flowered August 15; strong twining habit and vtTy floriferous; 
height 40 to 04 inches. 

10 hours: Flowered August 10; strong twining habit, but si)arsc flowering; 
height 50 inches. 

18 hours: Flowered October 1 at 50 inches; strong tw'ining habit, but only a 
few' closed flowers. 

Loc7\lization Tests 

Seed of the wild bean were sown March 23, and germination was 
evident Ainil 8. The tiny plants W(4‘e transferred to 3-incli pots 
April 23, and to buckets June 4. The tests Ix^gan «Tune 9, the bucket 
being kept inside the case (fig. 2). These plants were made to 
produce lateral brancluis by cutthig back tln^ main stem in April. 
When the tests began, the inside stem, re(‘eiving 10 hours of daylight 
each day, i. e,, from 0 a. m. to 4 p. m., was 5 inches in height, and the 
outside stem, (‘-xjxiriencing the full day, was 1 inch in height. 

The inside stem remained very short, iirodiicing small, dark-green 
leafage, as in wintertime, and never budded. This portion of the plant 
was only 6 inches high on August 18. 

The outside branch, receiving full daylight, produced buds July 21, 
and flowers August 2, at 60 inches. The plant was very florihu’ous 
until autumn, 

BONESET 

Boneset {Euj)ato7imn torreyafium) is a native perennial composite 
of the Washington region, the herbaceous stems dying back to the 
rootstock each autumn. A clump was divided October 1, 1936, and 
the divisions were transplanted into buckets to remain out of doors 
throughout the winter. The various tests with these began March 29, 
1937. The results were as follows: 

10 hours: No buds formed; 14 sterile leafy stems, the tallest 25 inches; stems 
very lax, tending to bend over. 

12 hours: 11 stems, none flow’^cring; height 28 inches; stems weak, lax, arching 
toward the ground. 

123^2 hours: 9 stems, one flowering August 4 at 40 inches; stems very lax, 
arching. 

13 hours: 13 stems, all flow^cring July 7 at 30 inches; stems very lax, arching. 

13}{ hours: Many stems, all flowering July 10 at 36 inches; stems more stiff, 

upright, but less erect than the controls. 

14 hours: Many stems, all flowering July 27 at 35 inches; stems less erect than 
controls. 

14H hours: Many stems, all flowering August 4 at 33 inches; stems strictly 
erect. 

Full day: Many stems, all flowering August 18 at 38 inches, with broad corym- 
bose heads and erect stems. 
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Figure 2. — Wild kidney bean {PhaHcolua polyatarluiKs) (/?) in localization tests 
begun June 9. Inside ])ortion in bucket reccuved 10 hours of daylight each 
day, i. e., from 6 a. m. to 4 p. m. The branch inside grew but little beyond the 
original height, 5 inches, at the time the tests began, and finally died in late 
suiniTKT. The branch conducted outside, which received the full day, grew with 
great vigor, buds being visible on July 2J and opcui flowers on August 2. This 
iiranch was very floriferous, as shown by the pods developed. Photograplied 
August 31. (The plant shown in A had no connection with the investigation 
reported here.) 
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SUGARCANE 

Regulation and timely control of flowering is a inatter of great 
importance in the breeding of sugarcane. Many varieties have shown 
tendencies to be very irregular in their flowering habits. In order to 
obtain a better laiowlcdge of tlie relationship of flowering of some of 
the sugarcanes to length of day, the Division of Sugar Plant Investiga- 
tions of the Bureau of Plant Industry arranged tests with a, nuinber of 
their varieties, making use of the large lightproof houses and equipment 
of the Division of Tobacco and Plant Nutrition.- Table 3 shows the 
growth and flowering beliavior of the variety 28 N. G. 292, a form of 
the si)(*cies Saccharum sponUineuni found growing wild in New Guinea 
by E. W. Braudes, of the Division of Sugar Plant Investigations. 

Stalk cuttings of this variety were made in October 193() and were 
transferred first to 4-inch and then to O-inch ])ots and finally to buckets. 
,The tests were begun about May 1. 


Table 3. — Avrragr Icnglh and niivdnr of stalki^ produced hij the varitly of nugnrcanc 
X. G. {Sarcharuui fipo'Ulancuuf) in 7rspo7isc lo diffrrcnf light p< riods 
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An (‘xamination of the stalks revealed tlu‘ ])resence of young, 
developing flowers in response to the 13-hour day only. From the 
number of stalks shown it would ap])ear that tlie shorter lengths of 
day, represented by 10 hours and 12 hours of light each day, favored a 
mor(' active vegetative condition than the 13- or 14-hour day. It 
would ap])ear that the additional light from sunset has had little effect 
u])on the behavior of the jdants. 

It is (‘vident that this sugarcane has shown a very striking behavior, 
which places it in the intermediate class. This behavior is esi)ecially 
interesting since it shows an exceedingly narrow range of flowering, 
lying somewhere between 12 and 14 hours. 


DISCUSSION 

It is obvious that Mikania, scamlens finds conditions most favorable 
for flowering when the days are neither too short nor too long, or 
within a range of 12 or 12 to hours to 15 or 16 hours (figs. 3 and 4). 

On the basis of its length-of-day behavior, the prediction could 
have b(»eii made that the northern limits of its range would be found 
somewhere withui the latitudes of New England. As a matter of 
fact its range actually extends from southern Maine to Florida and 
Texas. It is probable that interactions between lowered tempera- 
tures, short summers, and the unfavorable influence of very long days 
iielp to define the northern limits of distribution of this plant. Length 


* This work was under the immediate suiMjrvision of Oeoi^o B. Sartoris, of the Division of Supar Plant 
Investigations, who has very kindly submitted the data for table 3. 
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of (lay alone, as it approaches the critical near lO hours, retards the 
appearance of flowers about 5 weeks, and it is obvious that further 
delay can be expected where inucli cooler and shorter summers prevail. 



Figure 3. — Clinibiag liomjiwc^ed (Afikania scanchms) grown with indicated hmgth 
of day and witli full natural length of day Ccontrof, f'). Plants in C floweri’d 
August 5, producing flowers in profusion, as ivS their normal habit. Plants 
receiving su])pleinejdal ( lectric liglil t‘) afford IG hours of liglit produc(‘d a few 
flowers September 18; the i)lant.s receiving 18 liours of light never budded. 

The summative effects of these factors must make successful flower- 
ing and seed production before frost a hazardous event for the species 
near its northern limits. 

On the basis of its Icngth-of-day behavior with respect to the lower 
limits of flowering, its southern "distribution should depend entirely 
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upon length of day, for unfavorable low temperature is not a factor 
and the summer season is greatly extended toward the Tropics. All 
evidence at hand indicates that in its present genetic state the species 
is not adapted to the shortened days of a tropical habitat, since 
flowering becomes sparse and uncertain when the days are shortened 
much below 12 to Vlli hours. 

The behavior of the plants grown from seed has been somewhat 
different from ])lants derived from old, established crowns. The former 
did not apjiear to be affected by the shortened days until a constant 
Icngtli of (lay betw(>en V2)i and 12 hours was reached; the lattcu’ when 
the length of day had fallen somewhere between 13)2 and 13 liours. 



Figukij 4. — Climhiiip; lieiiipwml {Mihinia acarnlrnti). (U'ncral growth behavior 
of i)laiits with tlu^ various periods of natural daylight indicated on the buckets. 
C recuMved the full daylight, si'rviiig as a control, fdants r(‘C(!iving 10 hours of 
daylight daily llowc'rcd .Inly 24, producing only four llowiT clustc'rs. The 12- 
hour plants, lluwering July 0, the 12|i!-hour plants, flowcwing July 2, and the 
l.'l-honr ])lants, fluwc'ring .Iniu* 2S, all flowered sj)arscly, indicating unbivorable 
(X)ndijions. (\)])ious floweritig was shown when the ])lants received 13]2, 14, 
and TP 2 hours of light each day; flowering taking place June 25 for 1 he 18j2-h<)ur 
plants and June 2S for tlie Tl- and 1 41^-hour jdants. Tlui i)lants ((/) receiving 
1h(; full day tlow(n-ed Juty 14, with copious flowering into Septemlaw. Those 
plants were grown from crown divisions. 

The soodliugs, likewise, have shown a greater tendency to flower on 
the higher lengths of day, since tlu're was sliglit flowering in response 
to 10 liours of light, whereas the plants (levidojied from rootstocks 
sliow(‘(:l no tendemey to flower on the Ki-hour light period. 

Until a careful analysis of the genetic behavior of the species through- 
out its rang('. has been determined with respect to its responses to 
length ot day, one cannot, of course, be sure that plants near the 
northern limits of distribution are identicail in their day-length re- 
sponses with those found in Florida or (dsewhere in its range. 

The wild kidney bean (Phaseolvfi 'polystachym)^ like Mikania 
scandenSf flowers bi^st with an intermediate range of day lengths. 
Days that are too short or tc)o long are very unfavorable to flowering 
and may even inhibit it entirely. The normal twining habit of the 
wild bean is entiiely dependent upon length of day. The plants show 
little or no inclination toward the production of elongate branches or 
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the twining habit until a length of day between VSji and 14 hours is 
experienced, and until the twining habit vigorously asserts itself few 
flowers are produced. 

Vigorous flowering is not strictly correlated with the twining habit, 
however, since an excessively long day again tends to inhibit flowering, 
in comparison with the full length of day, as shown by the daily light 
periods of 10 and 18 hours. 

On lengths of day sliorter than 12)2 hours the plants were of the 
dwarfed sterile winter type, with rather thick, dark-green rugose 
leaves and short stems (figs. 5 and 0). They liarely survived the 



Figurk T). — Wild kidney bean (Phaseolvs poh/slarhjfus) . General growth l>e}uivior 
of plants iind(T the various j)eriods of dayliglit indicated on t he buckets. (■ repre- 
sents the full length of day. Plants receiving 10 hours of daylight mwer 
flower(‘d. One flower ai)peared on tin* jdants given 12 hours of light each day. 
Flowering was inor(* evident with 13 hours of light, l)ut some of the blossoms 
remained cleistogamic. Plants did not develop the twining habit !Uitil b'P*: 
liours of light daily were* experienced, but remained low, bushy, and dark gre(*n. 
('oi)ious flowering was the rule with all light pt^riods, inclufling and above 13}1> 
hours. Flowering took place on the 12K'-» 13-, and 1311‘-hour periods frojn .July 24 
to .Inly 28: on the 14- and 1412-hour period.s, from .July 0 to .July 10. The 
controls (C'j di<l Jiot Ihnver until Augu.st 14. 

sii minor, and were virtually in a state of vegetative dormancy for inany 
months. On those shorter lengths of day near tlie 1 ow(T critical 
length of day for flowering, i, e., 12)^ hours, an interesting response 
asserted itself, characterized by tlie production of excc])tion ally large 
flowers and pods. It is evident that under these extreme conditions 
leading to an almost complete suppression of twining branches, the 
few' flowers and pods produced were assured a superabundance of 
available reserve material, since none of it was diverted to the support 
of rapidly elongating stems. 

The natural distribution of the wild kidney bean from Connecticut 
to Florida is in agreement with its day-length responses and limitations 
as revealed in the tests. Its inability to flower on the shorter lengths 
of day and its sparse and delayed flowering when the days are con- 
siderably lengthened would preclude a successful invasion into tropical 
latitudes on the one hand or a far northern distribution on the other, if 
it is assumed that the genetic constitution is like that which the tests 
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revealed. The plant probably finds its b(^st adaptation near the 
middle ground of its range, rather than at the critical extremes where 
conditions are always more hazardous for any species. 

The most striking features of the beliavior of Eupatorivm torreyanum 
are the development of sterile stems on lengths of day of 12% hours or 



pKieuK (>. Wild kidiu'v Ix'iui (r*haftPoIu}i poh/f^lffrhj/ns) ^rown iiiHk'r lengths of 
day imiioatt‘(l. Plants n'coiving 12 hours of light daily never Howered. One of 
th(5 plants receiving 12*2 hours of light flowered July 27; the second nev(u* 
hudded. d'lic plants were practically bushy in habit of growth exc<‘pt for one 
short runner, and i)rodueed exceptionally large beans for the s])('cies, some of 
the pods measuring o.S cm in length from the tip of tlu* beak to the calyx, with 
a maximum width of 11 mm. The wild bean makes little growth and can neither 
twine nor flower when the days are much below 12U hours in huigth. 

h'ss aiul the development of very weak, lax, or arching stems until 
the longest light periods have ’ been reached. The shortest day 
lengths have strictly inhil)ited flowering. The 12 ; 2 -hour day, which 
appears to be near the critical length for the initiation of llow^ering as 
the days are lengthened, greatly delayed flowering as compared with 
the most favorable day lengths of 13 to 13^ hours (fig. 7). It is 
obvious that at the higher lengths of day, near 14 hours, flowering is 
again very noticeably delayed. From the data at hand it would 
appear that this boneset is not adapted to the extremely long days of 
northern latitudes nor to the extremely short days of tropical regions, 
and its natural distribution conforms with these limitations of its day- 
length behavior, ranging as it does from Pennsylvania to Florida and 
Texas. 

INTERMEDIATE BEHAVIOR AND THE ADAPTATION OF PLANTS 

The permanent colonization of plants, whether natural or through 
human agency, depends upon the inherent adaptive powers of the 
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species. Since Ic^ngtli of day has been shown to be a very potent 
factor ill the control of flowering, it is obvious that the lengtli-of-day 
responses play a very important part in permanent colonization in any 
region. Tiie position of the critical length of day for /lowering and its 
sharpness or narrowness may very definitely determine in what lati- 
tudes a jilant will survive and produce seed before frost. Short-day 
plants arc adapted to distribution in lowtu* latitudes, while long-day 
plants re(|uire the long summer days of higher latitudes. Just how 
far north short-day plants <*nn succeed depends ujion how far into the 
long-day region th(^ critical length of day is extended, and just how 
far south long-day jilants will spread dep^mds upon how bir down 
toward the shorter days the critical iengih of day is situated. 



FieeitE 7. — BDiicsot (Hupafoin'uni lorreynrtum') plants pcrown nnclor tlu> various 
lengths of day indicated, '^i’ho control plant ((') was grown undc'r llie full 
length of day. Sterns were lax and unable to llower on shorter day lengths. A 
single steirr ilowered on jrlant receiving 12}^ hours of light; llowcring was pro- 
fuse with 13 hours of light daily, but sterns were weak anrl lax. Steins stiflly 
erect on control (C). The dates of first tlowiTing follow: i2J'^-hour day, August 
4 at a height of 40 inches; 13-hour day, July 7, at a lieight of 30 inches; full rlay, 
August 18, at a height of 42 inches. 

Unlike the long-day and the short-day groujis, plants of interme- 
diate habit have their limitations determined by two critical points, a 
maximum in the direction of long days and a minimum in the direction 
of short days. If the minimum in the direction of the short days is 
near 13 hours, as in the case of the wild kidney bean, it is evident that 
the plant cannot flower in latitudes mucli below 20°, where the longest 
days of the year scarcely reach this critical length of day. 

Eupatorium torreyanum would not flower in the Tropics in latitudes 
much below 10°, since the minimum critical length of day for this plant 
is near 12)^ hours. On the basis of their length-of-day requirements, 
Mikania scandens, Phascolus polystachyus, and Eupatorium torreyanum 
are not fitted to flower and to reproduce seed near the Equator, where 
the length of day approaches a constant of about 12 liours througliout 
the year. 
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The sugarcane variety 28 N. G. 292 lias shown a definite flowering 
impulse in response to a daily light duration of 13 hours, and a vegeta- 
tive condition with 12 and 14 hours. It is possible, however, that a 
length of day approaching 12K hours and one somewhat longer than 13 
hours would also have been favorable to flowering. On this basis this 
variety can be expected to flower almost on the Equator or at least in 
tropical latitudes ranging from 4° to 5® up to 20° or more, and this 
appears to be its normal behavior. This sugarcane has flowered at 
Guayama, Puerto Rico, practically on the eighteenth parallel, Novem- 
ber 9 . When this sugarcane is grown in Louisiana near the latitiide 
of 30° N., flowering becomes irregular and may not take place until 
December, This behavior would indicate that this cane does not find 
length-of-day conditions very favorable to flowering mu(‘h outside the 
Tropics, the northern and southern boundaries of which are 23,V.° from 
the Equator. If this behavior is an inherent condition of tfiis variety, 
as indicated by the very narrow flowering range in the tests, flowering 
could not bo expected in northern latitudes. 

Tn the narrow responses of this (‘-anc one seevs a highly specialized 
length-of-day behavior that has not previously been encountered. 
The very narrow restriction of its flowering responses, however, fits 
it admirably for naturalization in the Tropics alone, where it has betm 
bnind at home. 

In the case of the sugarcane it must be em])ha, sized that tlu' results 
ju’esented were secured from a single test. It is thought, howev(*r, 
that the finality of the results of this test indicates the behavior of 
the variety under the conditions. 

The wild kidney bean, Mikania scavdevs^ and Kii patorinm torn if- 
anum. are well adapted to middle latitudes lying roughly between 2;*)° 
and 4")°. The north and south range of such intermediate plants 
d('pends upon th^e upper and lower limits of their day-length responses, 
if these are far apart the range of the ])lants will be wi(l(^; if they are 
close togetlier the range, as in the case of the sugarcane 28 N. G.' 292, 
will be restricted. In the case of this cane, the capacity to flower 
lies somewhere within a range in length of day of only 2 hours, and 
the low upper limit at which llowcrijig fails keeps the plant within 
the Tropics. While such plants have not yet been found, it is possible 
that intermediate plants quite as narrow in theii' length-of-day require- 
ments for flowering will be found to exist in far northern latitudes. 
Such plants, like those in the long-day class, flowering in response 
only to very long days, could adapt themselves only to far northern 
latitudes. On this basis it is possible that some plants rcapiire con- 
tinuous light for their best development. 

SUMMARY 

^ A number of plants of intermediate behavior have been found. 
They constitute a group of plants whose flowering is favored by 
lengths of day imitlier too short nor too long. On either side of this 
optimum range, flowering may cease entirely or bo delayed or less 
profuse. 

Mikama scandens, Phaseolus polystaehyuSj Rupatoriuni torreyanum^ 
all native wild plants of Washington, D, C., and the wild New Guinea 
sugarcane 28 N. G. 292 show the intermediate flowering behavior. 
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Mikania scandens flowers very poorly in response to lengths of day 
that are 12 hours long or less, and flowering has practically ceased 
when the days have been lengthened to 16 hours or more. 

Phaseolus polystachyus is near its flowering limit when the days are 
reduced to 12)^ hours, and flowering is again checked or delayed wlien 
the days have been lengthened to 16 hours or more. 

Eupatorium torreyanum ceases to flower when the length of day has 
been reduced to about 12^ hours or less. Experiments indicate that 
tJie plants flower most readily with 13 to 14 hours of daylight, and 
show a delay in flowering when the daylight periods exceed these 
values. 

The wild New Guinea sugarcane 2S N. G. 292 of the species 
Saccharum sjwntaneurn L. has shown the narrowest flowering response 
of any plant yet studied. Tests wifli daily light periods ranging, at 
1-hour intervals, from 10 to 14 hours, and with the full length of da^^, 
at Washington, D. 0., revealed that flower buds were formed only 
when the plants were afforded 13 hours of light each day. The flower- 
ing range for this species, therefore, lies somewhere between 12 and 
14 hours of daylight. 
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STAGONOSPORA LEAF SPOT AND ROOT ROT OF 
FORAGE LEGUMES^ 

By Fked Keitel Jones and J. L. Weimer, senior pathologists, Division of Forage 
Crops and Diseases, Jiureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture 2 


INTRODUCTION 

A root rot of alfalfa (Medicago mtlva L.) not previously described 
was found almost simultaneously at Riverside, Calif., and Madison, 
Wis. The causal agent has been shown to be a species of Stagono- 
spora known previously only as a leaf-spotting fungus of several 
legumes. Since no leaf spot was found associated with the mot rot, 
at least in California, a study was made tn determine definitely the 
identity of this fungus with similar fungi on other closely related 
plants. In these investigations all available herbarium material of 
these fungi on all of the forage legumes in the genera Medicago, 
MeViloim, fiwd Tr [folium has been examined and cultural studies of 
living material have becui made as far as possible. 

An ascigerous stage belonging in the genus Leptosphaeria has been 
found on certain host species but not on all of them. For this reason 
tlie writers liave chosen to designate the disease on all of the hosts as 
stagonospora leaf spot and root rot. A new combination is suggested 
for the Stagonospora on Tr[foiium pratense. 

THE DISEASE 

In the jTroduction of disease of possible economic importance 
within the observation of the writers, the s])ecies of Stagonospora 
with which this paper is chiefly concerned merits attention as a cause 
of a root rot of alfalfa and of a leaf spot and stem blight of sweet- 
(‘lov(*r. The fungus has been found producing a seemingly unim- 
irortant leaf spot on other host species, and has been cultured from 
them, the comjdete list being as follows: Medicago saliva L., M. 
lupulina L., M. arahica Huds., Afelilotus alba Desr., M, officinalis (Tj.) 
Lam., M. dentata (Waldst. and Kit.) Pers., TrijoUum repens L., 
T. hybrid, urn L. It has been seen in herbarium collections on Tri- 
folium, alpestre L. The leaf s])ot on all of these hosts is so similar 
that the descri])tioii of it on alfalfa applies adequately to all. 

1 Receivt'd for imblimtion July 22, 11)38; issued December 1938. Cooperative invosUfrjvtious of the Division 
of Forage (Vops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry. 1'. S. Department of Agriculture; the Depart- 
inert of Plant Fathologv, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station; and the Division of Agronomy, 
California Agricultural Experiment Station. 

a The authors gratefully acknowledge the contribution of valuable mycological collections from the Her- 
barium of the University of Wisconsin, the mycological collectitms <»f the Bureau of Plant Industry, V. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Farlow Herbarium, ami J. Dearness. They are also especially indebted 
to J. J. Davis, of the University of Wisconsin, and to J. A. Stevenson and Edith K. Cash, of the Division 
of Mycology and Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry', for the critical reading of the taxonomic por- 
tion of the manuscript and other assistance. 
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On alfalfa the leaf spot is a light buff, pale olive buff, to almost 
white (fig. 1, A), Many of the spots have a darker brown border — 
bister to sepia of Kidgway i35f — between the gray center and the 
green healthy tissue. In some spots there are other, darker brown, 




I^KjChp: 1. Leaf spot and root rot of alfalfa produced by artificial inoculation 
with Slagonoapora meliloti at Riverside, Calif. A, Leaf s})ot of alfalfa seed- 
lings produced by inoculation. X V/a. B, Root and crown rot of alfalfa pro- 
duced by inoculation with *S. meliloti from alfalfa. The wound on the unin- 
<)c*ulate(i plant at the left is completely healed. Inoculation made August 4, 
1931; photographed June 9, 1932. X about m. 


more or less^ concentric narrow bands in the central gray j)ortion of 
the spot. The margins of the spots are sometimes water-soaked in 
appearance. In the light central portion are numerous light-brown 
to nejixly black pycnidia. Pycnidia are sometimes developed near 
the margin of the spot when the foliage is kept at high humidity. 


» Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 810 . 
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The spots range from 1 min to 1 cm in diameter, or they may involve 
nearly the entire leaflet. 

Stem blight was produced on alfalfa, both at Riverside and at 
Madison, but was not observed in the field. Ashy lesions bearing 
pycnidia often girdled the stems, causing the death of the shoot. 
Petioles were likewise attacked. 

As a root rot of alfalfa, the disease occurred at Riverside only on 
the upper part of the taproot and on the crown branches (fig. 1, B), 
The surface of the lesion is dark brown to black in color, usually 
smooth at first, but becoming roughened as the outer layers dry and 
crack. Beneath the surface the tissues are reddish brown to almost 
black. They are moist at first but dry out later, forming a dry rot 
that may involve a considerable part of the root or crown. The 
taproot may be severed hy a lesion. The disease progresses slowly, 
requiring several months in wdiich to rot off a medium-sized alfalfa 
root. A characteristic reddish color is often present in tlie decaying 
wood rays through which the disease makes its way toward the center 
of the root. No new buds are formed above the lesion, and the 
plant eventually dies. Since the disease progresses slowly, secondary 
invaders enter the diseased tissue and undoubtedly contribute largely 
to the destruction of the plant. 

As a root rot th(' disease was first found at Madison in the over- 
growths of grafted plants transplanted to the field. Here the lesions 
strongly resembled crown rot caused by Phytomonas msidiosa McCul- 
loch, from which the stagonospora root rot was first distinguished by 
microscopic examination. Later the stagonospora rot was found in 
plants inoculated with P. insidiosa for the purpose of testing their 
r(‘sistancc. Finally Stagonospora was discovered causing a, crown 
rot in a small percentage of plants in an alfalfa field. The most 
characteristic root rot lesions are wedge-shaped discolorations extend- 
ing from the bark toward the center of the mot. The crown rot is 
distinguished in the field only with difficulty, arjtd thus an (estimate 
of its im])ortance in comparison with other diseases is not easily 
made. 

Oti Melilotus spp. the leaf spot lias usually been found most abun- 
dantly early in spring and late in the fall, on foliage produced in cool 
weather. However, on a variety of sweetclover witli fine stems the 
leaf spot has been abundant in midsummer as well. 

The fungus invades stems extensively on occasion, though for the 
most part so late in thc^ fall that the <lamage is probably slight. 
Once the tops of young tender shoots in a dense growth were found 
killed by the fungus, which was fruiting abundantly. Only once has 
the Stagonospora stage been found fruiting abundantly on flowering 
stems, and in this case the plants had been checked by drought. 
Here the lesions resembled so closely those of a species of Aseochyta 
occurring on this plant that the fungus was recognized only after 
microscopic examination. In early autumn the bases of stems of 
plants of AleUlofvs alba are often invaded extensively by the fungus 
m a manner described later, with little external evidence beyond a 
paler green color and a, slight browning of the interior tissue until the 
Phorna stage of the fungus begins to develop, when the color changes 
to a golden brown and the surface becomes finely dotted with the 
deeply seated fruiting bodies. 
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A root rot of swootclover has been produced readily by inoculation, 
but has been found only once in the field. Lesions may be black in 
early stages, but when extensive are usually ash-colored and dry. 

PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY 

At Madison the sta^onospora root rot was first recognized and 
distinguished from bacterial wilt of alfalfa by the discovery in diseased 
tissue of blue-staining fungus threads where blue-staining bacteria 
were expected after the application of the Gram stain (SS, p. 17). 
After some exploration it was found that the fungus mycelium has 
this unusual and most useful staining reaction only when growing 
ill certain situations. In roots and in large stems on which the fungus 
has not fruited it stains well; in leaves and in culture media the small 
fragments of fungus thread that have been stained arc so few that 
for practical purposes it may be said not to stain at all in those situa- 
tions. Spores in pycnidia often stain brilliantly, both on the host 
plant and in culture. The staining of a fungus in its host plant with 
the Gram stain, as described above, has not been previously recorded 
so far as the writers are aware. Roots in which the stain revealed 
the fungus were cultured on many occasions, and in no instance did 
the fungus fail to grow. Finally the stain was used as a rapid and, 
it is believed, a reliable test for the invasion of th(‘ fungus both in 
field material and in inoculated roots when the lesions were of 
doubtful character. 

The fungus ajijiears to enter roots of alfalfa and sweetclover only 
as a wound parasite. The mycelium is easily stained and traced 
between the parenchymatous ray cells in appro.vimately the same 
region often occupied by the baideria causing wilt. However, the 
fungus develo])s more extensively between the larger cells at the (‘enter 
of the rays rather ‘than between the smaller (‘ells at the margins of 
the rays, wh(w. the bacteria are more fre(pi(mtly found, and thus it 
does not approach or enter the vessels. Mycelial strands a»r^ often 
found far m advance of discoloration in invaded tissue (fig. 2, B). 
SometiuK's the older mycelium bears small knobs resembling haustoria, 
but tlunr penetration of the host cell walls against whicli they are 
pressed has not Ixam satisfactorily demonstrated. Overgrowths of 
any kind, where cells and intcrc('llular spaces are large, a])pear to be 
particularly favorable regions for invasion (fig. 2, A). 

PATHOGENICITY OF THE FUNGUS 

INOCULATION EXPKRIMENTS AT RIVERSIDE 

Isolations were made from several diseased plants, and cultures of 
several species of fungi were obtained. On April 14, 1931, 5 of these 
species, in(‘luding the siiecies of Stagonos'pora ^ were each inoculated 
into 10 healthy alfalfa ])lants growing out of doors in 10-gallon garbage 
cans, and 10 ])lants were held as controls. The plants were about a 
year old, and the roots measured 8 to 10 mm in diameter near the 
wound. Ilyphae from agar cultures were inserted into wounds made 
in the taproots just below the crown, while the controls were wounded 
but not inoculated. On June 9, 1932, the plants w(U’e removed from 
the soil and examined. Six of the plants inoculated with Stagonospora, 



f TGURE 2.“Myceliuni of Stagonospora mcliloti stained in liost tissue. y1, Myce- 
lium in a longitudinal section of the phloem of a grafted alfalfa plant. Slight 
discoloration of the living tissue indicated this diseased condition. The fine 
dark lines represent deeply stained intercellular mycelium. From natural 
infection. B, Mycelial strands of the same fungus passing through a wood 
ray of Meliloius alha^ far in advance of discoloration. From artificial inocula- 
tion. X 450. 
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were more or less decayed about the wound. Tlie other roots, in- 
cluding the controls and those inoculated with the other lungi, were 
healthy. Figure 1, shows two of the infected plants and one of 
the controls. 

A second set of inoculations was made in January 1934. Alfalfa 

E lants about a year old were inoculated and set in cans, which were 
eld in soil-temperature tanks at five different tenijieraiures, namely, 
36°, 32°, 28°, 25.5°, and 19°-21° C. Ten plants, inoculated by in- 
serting bits of hypliae from an agar culture into wounds, were held 
at eacli temperature. All of the wounds were covered with rubber 
electric tape. The temperature usually did not vary over 1° except 
in the 19°--2l° tank, which varied as much as 2°. The ex])eriment 
was discontinued on A])ril 18, 1934. At no tinu' were there any top 
symptoms that suggested root infection. When the roots were ex- 
amined it was found that there vrere 0, 3, 10, G, and 9 plants infected 
at 19°-21°, 25.5°, 28°, 32°, and 36° respectively. There was no 
infection in any of the (‘ontrols. The lesions were all small, and it 
was evident that the experiment should have been contimuHl several 
months longer, llie fungus had s])read into the tissues atul formed 
dark-reddish islands or streaks, such as are characteristic of the decay 
in the deeper tissues of naturally infected ydants. Isolations were 
made from a number of ])lants, with the following results: The fungus 
was recovered from eight of the plants infected at 30°, from four at 
32°, and from seven at 28°. 

On June 12, 1934, 7 lots of 25 healthy 1 -year-old plants were in- 
oculated with 7 isolates of the fungus res])cctively. The hyphne from 
agar slants were inserted beneath the bark through wounds which 
were then c1os(h1 by being wrapped tightly with raffia. Twenty-five 
controls were j)repared by wounding and wrapping. The plants wen^ 
then set in an isolated plot of ground on which alfalfa had not been 
grown for several years, if ever. Thirty-five of the plants did not 
survive the trans])lanting. The number of healthy and diseased 
plants alive on October 11, 1934, as well as the percentage of infec- 
tion, is shown in table 1. Of the inoculated jdants alive on October 
11, 1934, 49.3 percent were infected. Most of the lesions were small 
but were sufficiently far advanced to show tlieir true nature. None 
of the controls was infected. 


'J'able 1. — Percentage of livmg 'plants diseased on October 11, 10S4, out of Ho healthy 
1-year-old alfalfa plants inoculated iviih different isolates of Stagnnospora meliloti 
on June 1H, 193^, at Pfverside, Calif. 


Source of fungus 


(1) Naturiil infection, Riverside 

(2) Do 

(3) Artificial inoculation with No. 2 

(4) Same a.9 No. 3, hut another isolation. . . 

(5) S.'iino iis 3 and 4, but another isolation..., 

Cfi; Natural infection, Madison i 

( 7 ) 1 ) 0.1 _ 

(8; (Vmtrol . . ... . 


I Health?' I Diseased I Infec- 
I plants I plants tion 


! Xumher 

Number 

Percent 

: 16 

r> 

23.81 

13 

3 

18.76 

1 1 


82. 61 

; 11 

11 

50.00 

1 13 

8 

38. 10 

: 8 

8 

50. 00 

’ 7 

Ifi 

09. 57 

I 23 i 

i 0 

.00 


1 Cultures supplied by F. R. Jones. 
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Although there was no field evidence of tlie parasitism of this fungus 
on leaves, inoculations of foliage were made. On March 18, 1935, 
two O-inch pots of alfalfa seedlings about 0 inches tall, growm from 
seed in the greenhouse and free from leaf diseases, were sprayed with 
a spore suspension. The plants w’ere then lield with controls for 3 
days in an inoculation chamber where the humidity w^as liigh. 

The time required for infection to appear was not determined, but 
on April 4 numerous more or less circular or rarely V-shaped spots 
were present on the leaves of many of the inoculated plants. A 
fungus which proved to be identicuil with that used in inoculation was 
isolated from several of the leaf lesions. 

INOCUT.ATION EXPERIMENTS \T MADISON 

The inoculation trials at Madison were designed chiefly to de- 
termine whether the Stagonospora stage of the fungus passes readily 
from one host species to another. Foliage and root inoculations were 
made, chiefly on alfalfa and swectclover with spores from cultures. 

Foliage inoculations were largely unsuccessful. However, alfalfa 
was infected wdth cultures from alfalfa, and sw^eetclover was infected 
with some (udtures from sw'ectclovcr. Tr folium re pens wras not 
infected wuth spores from any source. In the cross-inoculation trials 
th(» only success was a slight infection of white swectclover foliage 
with om? culture from alfalfa. Cultures from Medlcago lujndina and 
M. arablca w'ere not available when most of these tests w^ere made, 
and therefore these have not been tested on foliage. In these inocula- 
tions, as in those at liiverside, it was at least 2 weeks after inocula- 
tion before spots appeared on the leaves. This long incubation period 
was unexpected, since the leaf spot occurs in the spring on leaves 
that can hardly be 2 wei'ks old. Moreover, with alfalfa- the Peruvian 
and non-winter-hardy varieties were infected more readily than hardy 
Turkistan plants. Exjierience wdth these foliage inoculations sug- 
gested two things: (1) Difl'erciices in varietal susceptibility within a 
species might be greater than difference in susceptibility between 
species; (2) in the field another spore form in addition to conidia might 
be responsible for infection. The successful search for the perfect 
stage was in part inspired by the latter possibility. Since the perfect 
stage has been found in sufficient quantity for inoculation wmrk only 
on swectclover, few cross inoculations wuth it on foliage have been 
attempted. Tims far succcess has been obtained only in infecting 
foliage of sweetclover. No inoculations liave been attempted with 
the Fhoma stage. 

Hoot inoculations with the fungus from various host sources were 
tried in the hope that these w^ould furnish an easier test of the ability 
of the fungus to pass from one host to another. Sweetclover roots 
were used more extensively than those of alfalfa, since they could be 
stored more readily for use during the winter and could be sectioned 
more easily when microscopic examination of the lesions wras neces- 
sary. As in the previously cited experiments at Kiverside, rapid 
infection could be obtained only at moderately high temperatures, 
and for most of the work a soil temperature maintained at about 
24° C. in tanks was chosen. A tyjncal result is given in table 2, 
In this experiment the inoculum was inserted beneath the surface 
of the thick phloem of roots about half an inch in diameter. The 
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control plants were 'wounded in the same manner as those inoculated. 
At the end of the experiment the plants invaded by the fungus to 
the center of the woody part of the root were usually so badly dis- 
colored that no micmscopic examination was necessary to determine 
the extent of the fungus invasion. In other cases, the extent of 
fungus penetration was determined by staining microscopic prepara- 
tions with the Gram stain. 


Table 2. -Infection in 3 roots of Meliloius alba, inoculated with cultures of Stag 
onospora meliloii from different host sources, after .^0 days at ^4^ C. 


N urn bur of plants 


Culture No. 


12S7 
14(n . 
12 (') 0 - 
1347- - 
122fi-. 
1322.- 


1 195 
1232 
IIKI 


H«»st souree 


MelHiCus alha . . _ . 

.<io . 

Meeicago arabica . . 

Af. Inpulina . 

A/, nativn . , 

-do 

Trifolium hyhridum .. 

. --do... 

T. repens 

Controls 


I’nln- 

Phloorn inva- 
sion 

Wood 

feeted 

Slight 

Exten- 

sive 

si on 


.. 

1 

3 

2 

2 

. ... ^ 






3 

1 


2 

3 

o 

ft 


- 

1 


1 



From the data given in table 2, supplemented with data from several 
similar trials, it appears that not all isolates from MelllotUH are equally 
effective in infecting Meliloius. A similar situation was found with 
isolates from alfalfa, as shown in the results at Riverside given in 
table 1 . While ispla-tes from Melilotus as a group infect Meliloius more 
severely than any similar group yet obtained from the other host species, 
yet in the other host grou]>s of isolates that have been made large 
enough to be significant some isolate has been found capable of 
infecting Melilotus to a degree approximating that of the less patho- 
genic isolates from Melilotus itself. Thus tliis method of inoculation 
has not served to disintuish any possible host-limited biological races 
in this species, though it has not been used sufficiently to lead safely to 
the conclusion that none exists. A thorough exploration of the extent 
to which and the conditions under which the fungus may i)ass from 
one host to another w as considered to be beyond the province of this 
investigation, 

MORPHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE FUNGUS ON 
HOST PLANTS 

SUCCESSION OF THE THREE FRUITING FORMS ON HOST PLANTS 

The fungus has been found producing on swcetclover three fruiting 
structures, of which the coinmonest and best known belongs in the 
genus Stagonospora. In addition to this, in the autumn a second fruit- 
ing form belonging in the genus Phoma develops on plants which are 
late in maturing or which continue producing flowers after the main 
crop of seed is set. The Phoma pycnidia appear around lesions in which 
the Siagonmpora pycnidia developed earlier, usually near the bases of 
stems but sometimes upon small branches. This second or Phoma 
form appears to be distinct in character from the earlier or Stagonospora 
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form, and not a variation such as occurs in the Stagonospora on 
narcissus {12). The tliird form, belonging in the genus Leptosphaeriay 
appears on dead stems the following spring and continues to develop 
during the entire summer and autumn if these stems are well ])reserved. 

The extent to which the three spore fomis function in infection and 
in the perpetuation of the fungus is not clearly apparent from observa- 
tion and studies. The P/ioma-like spore form, found thus far only on 
second-year stems of Melilotufi spp., docs not ajipear to be suitably 
situated either in ])lace or in time to serve as inoculum. In fact, no 
clear demonstration of its ability to infect has yet been made. The 
Stagonospora form, developing abundantly on dead first-year stems of 
sweetclover, is in excellent position to initiate the spring infection on 
that host. This may occur very earlj^ in the spring — it was found 

April 28 at Madison, Wis., in 1938 and at tliis time the pycnidia of 

this conidial form were almost always found on the overwintered 
stems standing in the midst of the young growth. The ascigerous 
stage was also found occasionally on these stems, but the ascosj)ores 
were not mature. However, mature ascospores had been found a 
month earlier on first-year stems in a few locations; thus, if these 
served for inoculum they must have been wind-carried over some dis- 
tance. That this may have been the case is indicated by the presence 
of the leaf spot on oc(’asional isolated plants near which the fungus 
was not found on dead stems. After the middle of May the ascospores 
w(^re found maturing abundantly. However, the infection of the 
upper foliage on rapidly growing plants rarely takes j)lace unless these 
plants are spaced in rows. Thus the leaf spot, which seems from spring 
development ca])able of doing great damage to sweetclover, becomes 
less conspicuous during the period of rapid growth and may become 
abundant on the rosettes of leaves in late autumn. 

On alfalfa no abundant early spring development of the leaf spot 
has been noted, even when dead stems of the previous year bearing 
pycnidia are j)resent. In late spring the leaf spot has been found 
moderately abundant on })lants isolated in thin stands or in rows, 
but not in thick stands. The ascigerous stage has been found sparingly 
with the conidial stage on occasional overwintered stems. Here, as 
with sweetclover, the relative abundance of the conidial stage can be 
taken as evidence that it serves chiefly as inoculum in the spring, while 
the ascigerous stage serves for widespread though sparse distribution 
f)f the fungus. 

On the other host plants the fungus has not been observed as early 
in the spring as on sw^eetclover. Collections of the leaf spot have been 
made chiefly in the summer. 

Early in the study of this fungus it became clear that not only w'as 
the chief specific character, spore size, highly variable, but that even 
tbe chief generic character, spore septation, was often absent not only 
in spores from cultures but also in those from the host. In 1935, 
herbarium collections were assendded and examined in the search 
for a species character of the fruiting structure as dependable as the 
staining reaction of the mycelium had proved in the identification of 
the fungus in infected roots. This character was found in the shape 
of the pycnidiid neck or rostrum. When examined in paraflin sec- 
tions of the fruiting structure, this rostrum was found to have a central 
canal narrower at the base than at the apex (fig. 3, A). The height 
of this rostrum varies in pycnidia in a single leaf spot, and when it is 
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short its flaring character is not prominent. However, pycnidia are 
usually abundant, and rarely need (uie search far to find a rostrum 
of the character illustrated, i^ycnidia of other fungi on these hosts 
have been examined without a single rostrum of this characteristic 
form being found. Sevc^ral of the de.scriptions of this fungus have 
mentioned the presence of a rostrum, but none lias noted its peculiar 
shape, probably because this is readily observed only in well-prepared 
sections. Figure 3, B, illustrates a pyenidium of a closely I’elated 
specie's, Stagonof^pora readens, on Trifolium pratense, which is dis- 




Fiouhe 3. (Comparison of the two kinds of pycnidia of Siagonospora mehloti 
(Lasch) Petr, with that of N'. recedens (C. Massalongo) ii. comb.: A, A small 
pyenidium of S. mdUoti, drawn from the Lucan collection for Fungi Columbiani 
No. 1335 and North American Fungi No. 2959; B, S. recedenSy drawn from 
Phhospora trifoiii Cav. var. renuiens CJ. Massalongo in Krieger, Fungi Saxonici 
No. 17.50; C, the P/iow<a-like stage of N. imlUoliy drawn from a collection of the 
base of large stems of Mdilotus alba. The thin parenchymatous rostrum with 
greater diameter at the apex, shown in A, is characteristic of #S. meUloti but is 
absent from S. rccederis as sliown in By though a short rostrum with isodiametric 
opening is sometimes found in this species. The characteristic rostrum occurs 
in the P/iom«like stage of S. mclilotiy as shown in Cy when the i)ycnidia arise 
deeply in the tissue of large stems, but is often absent from pycnidia on small 
branches. X 230. 

tinguished sharply from S. meUloti by the absence of the characteristic 
beak. 

When the Phoma stage was found, the pycnidia were examined for 
the presence of this character. The pyenidium of this stage is de- 
veloped in the parenchymatous exterior tissue of the stem, and where 
this is thin, on small branches, the neck of many of the pycnidia is so 
short that it has no noteworthy character. Wherever the origin of 
the pyenidium is deep enough to permit the development of the neck, 
it is like that of the pycnidia producing the larger spores (fig. 3, (7). 
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SPORE MEASUREMENTS ON HOST PLANTS 

Since the measurements of the Stagonospora type of spores in dif- 
ferent collections were found to differ considerably, it appeared at 
first that these difl’erences might be correlated with the host on whicli 
the fungus was found. To test this hypothesis spores were measured 
from seven collections from each of three of the principal hosts. 
The mean spore length of 50 spores taken at random was chosen as 
the datum most likely to show differences. It was found tliat on 
Mel'dotm alba the mean spore length ranged from 15.8m to 10.3m; 
Medicago satim, from 15m to 19.5m; on Trifolinm repens, from 13.7m 
to 17.7m- These data show first of all a large variation in spore lengtli 
among the collections on (»ach host species. The spores of the fungus 
on T. repens appear shorter than those from the two other host 
species; yet if a single collection giving tin* lowt‘st mean is excluded — 
a collection typical in all other respects- the range of m(*asurements 
lies inside that of the measurement of spore length on alfalfa. In 
other words, the sj)ore measurements on T. repens vary less than on 
the other hosts. Thus the fungus is not distinguished by consistent 
differences in spor(‘. size on these three hosts nor on any of tlie other 
hosts from which collections were examined later. 

MORPHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE FUNGUS IN 
CULTURE 

The general appearance of the fungus in culture has varicHl so niuch 
with ag(^ and origin that a simple precise description is impossible. 
When the isolate is derived from ascospores discharged upon malt 
agar the mycelial development from each group of spores is slow, 
with an early develo})nient of pycnidia. Conidia of both kinds planted 
in agar give cultures of much the same character. Pycnidia are 
formed at or near the center of growth. When this mycelial growth 
is transferred to agar slants, the transfer usually becomes a thick mat 
from which the mycelium spreads slowly from the central fungus 
mound. The aerial mycelium is scanty and white, yellowish, or gray 
in color. Isolates from mycelium in living tissue usually develop 
more rapidly on agar, with more mycelium and less fruiting, than 
cultures from spores. After several mycelial transfers the fungus 
may cease to fruit. The fruiting habit can usually be restored by 
plating macerated mycelium thickly in a thin layer of agar in capped 
bottles where eva])oration is prevented. Potato agar with 1 percent 
each of lactose and dextrose, string bean agar, and malt agar are 
especially suitable for fruiting. 

During the early part of the study of this fungus, isolates were 
obtained from the several host plants from as many localities as pos- 
sible in the hope that on a uniform substratum the spores would 
show less variation in size than on the host plants and that possible 
host races of the fungus might be distinguished. This hope was 
completely disappointed. The mean length of a random sample of 
spores from one culture has been found as low as 13m a^^d from another 
as high as 18m. While spores from some isolates appear to differ 
persistently from those of other isolates, these differences do not 
appear to be related to the host sources. 
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The morj)hology of the pycnidia of the Stagonospora stage in cul- 
tures shows remarkable diversity. This was especially true in one 
collection of 26 isolates from Stagonospora spores. When these isolates 
had been brought into fruiting* habit and spores were plated in thin 
layers of agar, j^ycnidia were produced with little mycelium, with 
white mycelium, or in a black stroniatic growth. In occasional cul- 
tures the pycnidial wall was very thick, like that mentioned and 
figured by Volkart {46 ^ jig. 4) on Trijoliuin repens. In some cultures 
py(*nidia. had no ostioles or beaks; in others beaks were e(pia] in length 
to the diftmeter of the pycnidiuin and opened at the surface of the 
agar or were oriented in all directions. Light was not found to stimu- 
late the development of pycnidia or to influence their orientation. 

The Phoma fruiting form of the fungus was not recognized in cul- 
ture until after a collection of isolates from the Phomo. stage and the 
ascigerous stage of the fungus had been obtained. It was first found 
in ja group of cultures that had remained for some time by a north 
window in winter. Since it seemed likely that the low temperature 
had determined this development, poured plates were made from 
Phoma spores from three of the isolates and jdax'cd in incubators 
maintained at temperatures through the range within which the 
fungus had fruited freely in previous trials. After 2 weeks the plates 
held at 8° C. had the Phoma stage only; ])la-tes at 12° had only the 
Phoma stage in plates of one isolate, but both stages in plates of the 
other two isolates; at 16° the isolate having only the Phoma stage at the 
lower temperature now had both stages, while the other two isolates 
bad only the Stagonospora stage; at 20° and 24° all cultures had only 
the Stagonospora stage. After some of the cultures had been removed 
from the 8° incubator and left at room temperature for 4 days, some of 
the pycnidia were found to have a distinct mass of Stagonospora 
spores at the bottom of the s])ore mass in the pycnidia, showing that 
with the change of temperature the pycnidia can respond with a change 
in the character of the spores produced. Not all pycnidia responded in 
this manner, nor were the two kinds of spores mixed . 

Following this experiment, plates were poured from Stagonospora 
spores from old isolates — one from the fungus on sweetclover, three 
from white clover, and one from alsike clover — and these were placed 
in the same imnibators. The isolate from sweetclover produced 
pycnidia with both s])ore forms at 8° C., and one of the isolates from 
Tr [folium re pens produced both forms at both 8° and 12°. Another 
isolate from white clover at 12° })roduced in some small pycnidia the 
first intergrading series of s])ores that has been found containing all 
iTitermediates ])ossible between the two spore forms. The other 
isolates produced only the Stagonospora form at all temperatures. 
This limil ed experimental work serves only to indicate that low temper- 
ature is required for the development of the Phoma form, though all 
isolates did not respond alike. The presence of the two spore forms in 
the same pycnidium, as produced in tliese cultures, has not been found 
upon the host plant. 

One point of difference in the method of discharge of the two kinds 
of spores from pycnidia deserves mention. The Stagonospora spores 
are discharged in threads or in slimy masses when water is present, 
while the Phoma conidia have not been seen to exude in masses in 
water but scatter singly. This difference in behavior seems to be 
associated with a characteristic difference in the development of the 
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■contents of the pycnidiiim. The formation of the pycnidial cavity in 
the Stagonospora form is not |)recisely like that described by Dodge 
(1 7) in certain fungus parasites of fruits. The inception of the cavity is 
at or near the wall beneath the ostiole rather than at the center. This 
region is marked by the development of a sjnall mass of material that 
tains brilliantly by the Gram method. Whether this material is the 
product of the disintegration of cells or is produced by cells is not clear. 
In culture several of these brightly staining spots may appear in the 
same pycnidiiim, Jind as many ostioles develoj). Even on the host one 
pycnidium has been found having an ostiole on each surface. While, 
there is no evidence to indicate that tliis stiiining material swells and 
presses jigainst tlu^ pyc.nidial wall jirior to spore discharge, it does form 
at the ostiole a plug which must absorb water from the exterior, and 
tlius it may form the slime in which the extruded spores are at first 
embedded. On the other hand, this staining material has not been 
found in pycnidia of the Phoma form, and the spore mass in the pycnid- 
ium does not appear to swell appreciably when water is applied. 
vSpores may be extruded by growth, especially in culture, but these 
spore masses do not appear to be at all coherent when water is applied. 

TAXONOMY OF THE FUNGUS 

SYNONYMY OF THE STAGONOSPORA FORM 

The first and most widely known fruiting form of the fungus dis- 
cussed here has been described and named repeatedly in consequence 
of its wide host range and variable spore length and septa tion. Other 
fungus s])ecies belonging in the genera to which this species has been 
assigned have been confused with it. Ascomycetous fungi found on 
occasion growing in association with it have been jiroposed as its 
overwintering form. Names thus applied have been brought together 
in ever-lengthening synonymies by mycologists, usually without re- 
course to cultures and often without examination of authentic speci- 
mens of all the species included. Thus the synonymies of this fungus 
include a group of fungi the relationshi]) of which needs reexamination 
and restatement. The work rejiorted here, together with some exami- 
nation of the cultural behavior and the morphology of some of the 
fungi thus confused, apiiears to furnish the basis, not only for a new 
statement of the synonymy of this fungus, but also for the disposition 
of some of the names that have been incorrectly included. 

Among the previously proposed synonymies, five have been selected 
whi(‘h include all of the names proposed in all of them, except names 
derived by transfer to th(* unaccepted genera, Mars^oiiina and Stagono- 
.sjwropsifi — transfers that add nothing of interest and will not be men- 
tioned further. I'he names in these synonymies, together with two 
others added by the authors, are grouped in table 3 opposite the 
names of the host plants (column 1) under which they were first 
described, or of the first-mentioned host ])lant in the list given in the 
original description. The citation number and date of each descri})- 
tion follow each binomial. In the last column of table 3 the synonyms 
retained or projiosed by the authors are designated. A brief state- 
ment of reasons for the inclusion or exclusion of each name given in a 
new description follows. To facilitate reference from this discussion 
to table 3 and for cross-reference within the table, original names 
applied with or without descriptions arc numbered serially, while new 
combinations are given the numbers assigned the original names and 
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such repeated numbers are enclosed in brackets. Thus the names 
with bracketed numbers require no discussion. The complete syn- 
onymy is designated only in the last column of table 3. 

Table 3. — Summary of proponed nynonymicH of Stagonospora nieliloti 


Host-i 


Medicago arahica Muds. 
i—M. mncnlatn Willd.). 


Af. hi.piilina 


MetUotufi nlha Desr-. 


'I'rifoliurn alpestn' L . 


T. prateme L. 


T. re pens L 


m 

10 

11 

m 

12 

fl2] 

m 

14 

, ri3] 

^ fl5] 
Ifl 
17 

15 

19 

( noi 

20 

[211 

21 

22 

23 
[23] 

24 

25 
2fi 


Synonymy 3 proposed by— 


Name of funjjus, oil al ion No., and date 


Ascochyta ajjinis Jaap (^.5, p. >7S), 1910... . 

A. medicaginis Bres. (6, p. .‘{£6), 1900 . . .. 

Marssonia inedicaginis Voss ( 47 , p. 4 , />. ..-'/W), 
1S92. 

Septogheum medicaginis (Rob. and Desm.') 
P:11. and Kv.,< 1893. 

Stagonospora medicaginis (Voss) Bub. W), 
1916. 

IHplodina medicaginis Ou<l. (SO, p. SS 4 ), 1SK)3. 
/>. medicaginis Oiid. var. phyllohia Bub. (9), 
1910. 

Gloeosporiiim medicaginis Kll. and Kell. 
(m, p. t04), 1887. 

Pseudoplea briosiana (Poll.) Uolin. I9is 
Septoria allanfoidea Berk, and Curt. (4), 1874 
Hhahdospora allantoidea (Berk, and riirl.) 

Saco, (SS, V. S, p. m), 1884. 

Septoria medicaginis Rob. and T)esm, (IS), 
1847. 

Stagonospora medicaginis (Rob. and Desrn.) 
llbhn. (21), 1910. 

Ascochyta caulicola Laub. (27), 1903.. 

A. lethntis KH. and Barth.,® 1903... . 

A. meliiofi (Trel.) Davis (IS), 1919. 

Oloeosporium mehlnfi Tret. ( 44 ), 1883 

Mnrs,sonia meliiofi (Trel.) Hucc. {S8, r, p. 
77), 1884. 

Septoria mdiloti (Tatsch) Saco. (S9), 1889 

Sphaeria meliiofi Lo.sch ,8 1842 

Stagonospora carpathica Bfiuniler (S), 1888 

S. meliiofi (Lasch) Petr. (32), 1919 .. . 

Septoria comjtfn Sace. (37, fig. 8,9), 1877 
Stagonospora eompla (Saec.) Died. (18), 1912. 

Ascochyta confusa Bub. (8), 1905 

A. trifolii Bond, and Trus. (45), 1913 

fHoeosporium trifolii W. (Si), 18HU ... . 

Phleospora trifolii Cav. var. recedens C. .Mas- 
salongo (29), 1889. 

Ascochyta trifolii Siem. (42), 1914 . 

Pseudoplea trifolii (Rostr.) Petr. (32, r. 19, 
pp. 28-29), 1921. 

Rhnhdospora trifolii (Ell.) Sace. (38, r. p. 
688), 1884. 

Stpioria trifolii PJll. (18), 1882 .. 

Ascochyta volkartii Bub. (28, p. 190), 1910. , 
Phleospora trifolii Cuv. (11), 1889 ...... 

Septoria trifolii (’av. (10), 1888 . , 
Stagonospora dearnessU Sace. (58, r. 10, p 
SSS), 1892. 

S. trifolii F’aut.r. (38), 1890 

-S. trifolii P^l. and Ev. (19, p. 82), 189 
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’ Host plant first mentioned in original description. 

* Serial num^rs indicate original name.s proposed or given with descriptions; nuinijers in brackets indicate 
new combinations. 

*N designate name chasen; S, synonym; NN, nonien nudum. The complete synonymy accepted by 
the authors is designated in the last column. 1 y 

(r’&*D)^e’“&”e north am ekican kunoi [ExaircATi]. Sor.2,No. 2959. Septogloeum 

»Elus, J. B., and Everhart, B, M 
and Bart. 1903. 


•KlOTZSCH, J. F. HERBARITM VIVl'M MVCOLOOirUM [etc., EXSI(;CATll. 
1842. 


KtTNGi roi.UMHiANi [EXStccATi]. No. 1808. Ascochytu lethalis Ell. 

No. 370. Sphaeria meliloti XjBsoh, 
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Notes on SYNONitJvis of Staoonospora meliloti (Lasch) Petr. 

Since it appears that Petrak (32)y in 1919, assij 2 :ned the earliest 
specific name in the proper genus to the fungus considered here, his 
combination, Stagonospora meliloti^ is tlie name that should be re- 
tained. Although type material has not been found for examination, 
no good reason for superseding the well-established name aiipears. 

The following notes refer to synonyms of Stagonospora meliloti as 
given in table 3. 

(1) ^ Ascochyta affimis Jaap.- In writing this description, Jaap ap- 
pears not to have been aware that the fungus had jireviously been 
distributed by Vestergren ® under the name Marssonina inedlcaginis 
(Voss) Magnus. Moreover he notes at the end of his description that 
Septorixi medicaginis Rob. and Desm. may be the same fungus, wliich 
is indeed the case. 

(2) Ascochyta medicaginis Bres.— Included from description and 
from examination of Defirness^ collection.® 

(3) Marssonia medicaginis Voss.— Bubak (9), who examined tlie 
original collection by Voss ap])ears to show beyond doubt that this 
name belongs in the synonymy. 

(5) Diplodina medicaginis Oud. var. 'phyllohia Bub.— The material 
from which this variidy was described is stated to have been con- 
tributed by J. Lind for the ^Tungi Impcrfecti Exsiccati.’^ However, 
it is not found in that collection either under the name assignt^d by 
Bubak or that given by Lind. Thus this fungus has not been available 
for examination, nor has the new varietal name been found cited else- 
where. The varietal description docs not appear to define any charac- 
ter distinguishing the fungus either from the species to which it is 
subordinated or from that under consideration here. Therefore, the 
useless name is ])laced in this synonymy. 

(fi) Gloeosporium. medicaginis Ell. and Kell. — Included after exami- 
nation of the type and of a collection by Kellerman.^ 

(9) Septoria medicaginis Rob. and Desm. — Included after examina- 
tion of the type.^ 

(15) Septoria coiripta Sacc. — Illustration and des(‘ri])tion leave no 
reasonable doubt of its identity. 

(23) Phleospora trijolii Cav. — Included after examination of the 
tvp(», kindly furnished to the writers by Dr. G. Pollacci. 

(24) Stagonospora dearnessii Sacc. — The name given by Saccardo to 
Stagonospora trijolii Ell. and Ev. because the species name trijolii had 
been used })reviously in that genus. The description leaves no 
reasonable doubt of the identity of the fungus. 

(23) Stagonosjwra trijolii Eaiitr. — The mention of the ])apillate 
pycnidia is good evidence of its identity, even if Allescher (2) had not 
mentioTied its close resemblance to the two preceding species. No 
material has been found for examination. 

(26) Stagonospora trijolii Ell. and Ev. — See (24) above. 

^ Numbers not italicized, use<l before fungus names, ar<< the numbers used iM'ftwe these names in table 3. 

9 Vksterorkn, T. MICROMYCE1E.S RARioREs SELECT! [Ex.siccATiJ. No. 1541, MursHoviva medicaghits 
(Voss) Magnus. 1906. 

9 Karat, J. E., and Burak, F. fungi imperfecti [ex.siccati] . No. 667. Ascochyta medicaginis Bros. 
1911. 

7 Ellls, J. B., and Everhart, B. M. north American fungi [exsktati]. Ber. 'J, No 2270. OImo- 
sporium medicaginis Ell. and Kell. 1880. 

9 Desmazi^res, J. B. H. J. PLANTES cryptooames DE FRANCE lExaircATi]. No. 1728. Septoria incdi- 
caginis Rob. 1848. 
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Notes on Names Incorrectly Included in Synonymies op Stagonospora 

MELILOTI 

The disposal of names (table 3) that are not included properly in the 
synonymy is as follows: 

(4) JHplodina medieagirds Oud. — Undoubtedly a synonym of 
Ascochyta imperfecta Pk. {48 j p. 7 12 ^ footnote). 

(7) Pseudoplea briosiana (Poll.) Hbhn. — See (20) below. 

(8) Septoria allantoidea Berk, and (^urt. — ^^Could not be certainly 
determined by Ikooks {48, p. 718, footnote) as identical with Ascochyta 
imperfecta Pk. upon examination of the type material, though the 
meager original descri]ition admits this possibility. A fungus identi- 
fied as this has been distributed under the name Rhahdospora allan- 
toidea' (B. and C.) Sacc.^ This fungus has spores u]) to 20ju in length 
and can hardly be A. imperfecta, nor has it characters which identify 
it as the fungus under consideration here. 

(10) Ascochyta cavllcola Laub. — In the course of the examination of 
Ascochyta on sweetclover, two species have been distinguished. First, 
a ubiquitous species that produces in nature and in culture an ascigerous 
stage identified as Afycosphaerella lethalis Stone. This is Ascochyta 
iethalis Ell. and Barth. The second species is Icvss abundant and is 
not distinguished from the first by spore measurement or pycnidial 
character on the host plant. It is distinguished by cultural charac- 
ters, by the hypertrophy of some of the host plants like that described 
by Laubert {27) as caused by A. caulicola, and by the absence of an 
ascigerous stage in culture and on the host so far as it has been ob- 
served at present. Under these circumstances, pending further 
investigation, Ascochyta caulicola Laub. is considered to be a, valid 
name applying to the fungus that causes hypertrophy of the host 
plant, and not a synonym of A. lethalis. 

(IJ) Ascochyta lethalis Ell. and Barth. — The imperfect stage of 
Mycosphaerella lethalis Stone, not often found fruiting abundantly on 
the living host. The ascigerous stage of this fungus has been obtaiiuHl 
repeatedly in cultures on sweetclover stems stored at low tempera- 
tures. This fungus fruits rarely on leaves, which, when abundantly 
infected, soon shrivel and fall, thus behaving differently from leaves 
infected with Stagonospora meliloti. However, an excellent fruiting 
collection was made in the autumn on leaves of Melllotus officinalis, 
and another in the spring on AI. dentata. The pycnidia on these 
leaves, like those on the stems, had no beaks. 

(12) Gloeosporium meliloti Trek, or Ascochyta meliloti (Trcl.) 
Davis. — Appears to have been placed correctly by Davis {14) as a 
synonym of A. lethalis, after examination of the original collection. 

Tt is noted here that the fungus collected and distributed by Carlton 
under the synonym Alarssonia meliloti Trel. is not that fungus, but is 
St ago n ospora meliloti . 

(14) Stagoti ospora carpathica Baumler. -This name has been applied 
several times to the Stagonospora collected on Melilotus in the United 
States, in spite of the fact that conidiophores Hfi to lOju long and 2ii 
in diameter are specified in the original description. No conidio- 
phores have been seen in any specimen of Stagonospora examined. 

" Elj is, .1. IL, ami p:vRKirART, H. M. fungi coT.rMBJANl fEXsiccATiJ. No. 1060. Rhabdoxpora allan- 
toiden (13. and C.) Saoc. 1897. 

Everhart, 13. M. north American fungi [exhiccati]. Ser. 2, No. 3462. Rhabdoxpora 

Q/Umfoidcn (13 and C.) Sacc. 1896. 
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Thus tlic name must be excluded from the synonymy. The writers 
have not seen any fungus on this plant to which the description applies. 

(16) Ascochyta egnfusa Bub. -This name, suggested as a possible 
synonym, has been found without published description. The original 
collection has not been found. Therefore the binomial must be dis- 
carded as a nomen nudum. 

(17) Ascochyta trifolii Boiul. ami Trus. — See S, recedens below. 

(18) Gloeosporium trifolii Pk. See section on Stagonospora rece- 
dens, this page. 

(19) Phleospora trifolii Cav. var. recedens C. Massalongo. See 
section on Stagonospora recedens, this page*. 

(20) Pseudoplea trifolii (Rostr.) Petr. - Too well known from recent 
studies to leave any room for suspicion that it has an imperfect fruiting 
stage. 

(21) Septoria trifolii Ell. — Readily excluded from consideration by 
the size and shape of the spores as given in the description. Found 
u[)on dead leaves, it is probably a saprophyte. 

(22) Ascochyta volkartii Bub.- This name, suggested as a possible 
synonym, has been found without published description. The original 
collection has not been found. Therefore the binonnal must be dis- 
carded as a nomen nudum. 

Hta(30nospoka kecedens (C. Massaeonoo) n. comh. 

Three sj)ecies (table 8, Nos. 17, 18, and 19) named as occurring on 
Tri folium pratense have been examined critically. Tlie type collection 
of the oldest of these, Gloeosporium trifolii Pk., lent to the writers by 
the New York wState Museum, has been found sterile. However, a 
fungus under this name corresponding well to the description and 
collected by Dearness and several collections by J. J. Davis are 
deposited in the herbarium of the University of Wisconsin. These 
have been ('xamined. Tv[)e material of Ascochyta trifolii Bond, and 
Trus. has been contributed by Dr. Bondartzeff. Phleospora. trifolii 
C^av. var. recedens C. Massalongo has been seen in a collection by 
Krieger.^’ These collections appear to be of the same fungus, which 
is distinguished sharply from Stagonospora 7neliloii by the absence of 
the characteristic beak (fig. 3, B). Some of the pycnidia have short 
isodiametric papillae, as described by the authors, but they are not 
typical of those found in S. meliloti. In addition to this fungus, the 
collections by Davis and by Bondartzeff have the fungus that appears 
to have been incorrectly included w ith Sporonema phacidioides Desm. 
by Saccardo {38, v. 25, p. 528). Thus S. meliloti appears not to occur 
on red clover. The closely similar fungus on this host to which the 
three names given above have been applied appears to belong in the 
genus Stagonospora , especially in view^ of Korkhyrakoff’s report (26) 
of spores wdth more than one septum. The species name applied by 
two authors to the fungus is not available, since it has been used for 
another species in that genus. Therefore, the varietal name applied 
by Massalongo is chosen for the species name of this fungus. Thus 
the name suggested is Stagonospora recedens (C. Massalongo) n. comb. 

10 Bartholomew, E. fungi Columbian! (kxsiccati]. Cent. 46, No. 4638. (Jloeasporivm trifolii Pk. 

11 Kriegkr, W. fungi saxonici fEXHCCATi]. Xo. 1072. Phleospora trifolii Cav. var. recedens C. Mass. 
1896. 
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The description by Trusova (4^) appears to be the most adequate 
when amended by the mention of the occurrence of spores witli two 
or more septa. 

TAXONOMY OF THE PHOMA FORM 

The fruiting structure produced on stems of sweetclover in the 
autumn after the larger spored structures have ceased to develop 
belongs beyond doubt in the genus Phoma. Spores of this Phoma 
stage germinate in culture media and produce the Stagonmpora stage 
in culture. 

Two species in the genus Phoma have been described on sweetclover. 
One of these, Phoma oleracea Sacc. (40 j p. 540), is certainly not the 
species at hand. Not only are the spore measurements given for the 
species too large, but in the type material lent to the writers by Dr. 
Dearness the pycnidia are found to be superfi(‘ial, in striking contrast 
with the deeply situated pycnidia illustrated here (fig. 3, C.). 

The description of the other species of Phoma, on sweetclover 
Phoma meliloti Allescher (f) -applies more closely to tlie material 
at hand. The minimum spore width of O.o/x given in th(^ description 
is too small for even the shrunken specimens in dry material, though 
these are very nairow indeed, and the pycnidia seem rather widely 
scattered on stems rather than gregarious as stated. The type col- 
lection of this fungus has not been seen; but a fungus distributed 
under this name by Krieger^^ has been examined. The collection 
was made in 0(dobcr, the right season of the year for the developinejit 
of tliis form, and on small branches. A comparison of this material 
with a collection made near Madison on similar branches failed to 
show any differences whereby the pycnidia from the two collections 
could be distinguished. There were more pycnidia with character- 
istic flaring beitks on the Madison collection than on Krieger’s col- 
lection, but a few were found on the latter. In both collections imma- 
ture fruiting structures that may have been perithecia were found. 
Thus, on the basis of this <*omparison it appears that the Jiatne Phorna 
meliloti Allescher is correct as applied to the autumn fruiting structure 
of Stagonospora meliloti, 

SYNONYMY OF THE ASCIGEROUS FORM, LEPTOSPHAERIA PRATENSIS SACC. 

AND BRIARD 

The perfect stage of Stagonospora meliloti is well represented in 
European collections. It first appears in Rabenhorst,’^ under the 
name Leptosphaeria (Inmetorum Niessl, on Melilotus alba. Tiie 
spores of the fungus in this collection, as measured by the authors, are 
22/li to 26/x l()ng, while a length of 18fi to 20^ is given in the description 
of the species. Rehm (S^) distinguishes this collection as Lepto- 
sj^haeria dumetorum Niessl f. meliloti Rehm, but gives the spore length 
as stated in the original species - presumably an oversight, though it 
is possible that Rabenhorst’s collection was mixed, containing another 
of the several species of Leptosphaeria occurring on this host. Later, 
Berlese (5, v. 1, 55-50) included Rehm’s form in a new variety of 

another species, L. eustoma (Fries) Sacc. f. major Berlese, still giving 
the short spore measurement. While Berlesc’s figure (5, table XLI, 


H Kribger, W. fungi SAXONIU IEX.S1C'CATJ|. No. 2284. Phoma mtlUoti Allescher. 1914. 
t» Rabkvhorst, L, fungi europaei [EXSKX ATii. No. 2238. Leptosphaeria duwetorvm Niessl. 1877. 
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fig. 5) shows sliort, rather thick spores consistent with his measure- 
ment, still one of his three type collections,^^ in the packet that the 
authors have examined, contains typical material with spores more 
than 20/x in lengtli. Thus this variety appears to bo in part the 
perfect stage of Stagonospora meliloti. 

Jt appears likely that the incorrect spore measurement stated by 
both Rehm and Bcrlese left the w'ay open for the later descriptions of 
this species. The first correct designation of this fungus as a species 
appears to be Leptosphaeria pratensia Sacc. and Briard (7) described 
on Mcdicago sativa. The spore length is given as 28/t to 32/z. Beiiese, 
who drew the fungus from the original collection v. /, table LV, 
fig. 1) gives the spore length as 28/^ to 3()ju. The authors have not 
seen this original material. Spores from tlic first collection made on 
alfalfa, discharged upon agar plates measured 25^ to 32/1 in length, 
and thus were of the length stated in the original description. Spores 
from a collection made in the following year measured 21/x to 27ju in 
length, with a mean length of 23.6/x. From these data the opinion 
has been reached that the greater spore size stated for Leptosphaeria 
pratensis in the original description, while i)robably correct, is an 
extreme size in the species and is not a character distinguishing it from 
iho Leptosphaeria previously discussed on Melilotus alba. 

The fungus was later named Leptosphaeria meliloti by Hollos {:23). 
who recognized (in a letter to the authors) the previous varietal 
designations stated above. 

The collections of the fungus that have been verified by examina- 
tion all being on Melilohis spp. except the American collection, which 
is stated to be on an undetermined shrubby plant, are listed with the 
proposed synonymy as follows: 

Name: 

Leptosphaeria pratensis Sacc. and Briartl. 

Spnnnyms: 

L. (iumeiornm. Niossl (in part in heri)aria). 

Rabenhorst, P'ungi Enropaei No. 2238, type. 

Krieger, Fungi Saxonici No. 911. 

])e Thlirnen. Mycotlieca Universalis No. 2248. 

Petrak, Flora Boheraiae el Moraviae Kxs. No, 2044. 

Sydow, P’lora Marchica (not numbercfi). 

Ve.stergren, Microinycetes Kariores Selecti No. 720. 

Ellis and Everhart, North American Fungi, 2d ser., No. 2014 (a). 

L. dumeiorvm, Niessl f. meliloti Rehm. 

Sydow, Mycotlieca Gcrmanica No. 2528. 

L. eustoma (Fri(*s) Sacc. f. major Berlcse (in part, as represented by Mycotlieca 

Universalis No. 2248). 

L. meliloti Holl6s. 

SUMMARY 

A root rot of alfalfa, found first by the authors in California and in 
Wisconsin, is caused by a fungus previously known chiefly as a leaf- 
spotting fungus but having three fruiting forms, all of which have been 
described previously as independent species. This fungus is capable 
of producing a root rot of sweetclover also, though such root rot has 
been recognized but once in the field. The root rot progresses slowly, 
and is favored by high soil temperature. 1 1 is not readily distinguished 
macroscopically, but microscopically it is readily identified by staining 

ThCmen, F. mtcothkca universalis lEXSicCATil. No. 2i;4S. Uptonphaeria dumetorum Niessl. 
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the fungus mycelium in roots or large stems with the Gram stain. 
Mycelium in leaves or in culture media is not thus stained. While 
the root rot develops best at a high soil temperature, the leaf spot 
develops abundantly at low temperature in early spring and late fall. 

The chief imperfect stage of the fungus causing this root rot is 
defineil here as a morjihological species in the genus Stagonospora, 
identifiable on all of its host plants in three genera of lef?umes by the 
characteristically shaped rostrum, or beak, of the pycnidium. Cul- 
tures have been made of the fungus from nearly all of the host species 
known. While the fungus is variable in culture, none of the varia- 
tions appear to be associated with the host origin. Some of the cul- 
tures from the more important host sources will infect swcetclover 
roots, though in varying degree. Cultures from swcetclover vary 
greatly in pathogenicity when inoculated into roots of that plant. 

The first and most conspicuous fruiting form of the fungus appears 
to be properly designated Stagonospora melilotl (1 lasch) Petr. This 
fungus has a large number of synonyms, which are discussed. The 
second form, found thus far only on AfclUotus alba, in the autumn, has 
been previously described as Phoma melilotl Allescher. The ascigerous 
form, found thus far on alfalfa and swcetclover stems, in the s[)ring, 
is Leptosphaeria prate n ns Sacc. and Brian! . 

For a species of Stagonospora on Trifollum pratense, closely resem- 
bling this species, the new combination Stagonospora recede ns (C. 
Massalongo) is suggested. 
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HISTOLOGY OF APPLE FRUIT TISSUE IN RELATION TO 

CRACKING* 

Hy Leip Vern’er 

Horticulturist j Idaho Agricultural Fjrpcriu/rnt Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Extensive loss often is incurred in the production of various fruits, 
notably sweet cherries (Prunus avium L.) and certain varieties of 
apple {Mains sylvestris Mill.), as a result of cracking of the skin and 
fleshy tissues sometime prior to harvest. Recent investigations have 
shown that in some of these fruits cracking is associated with abnormal 
acceleration of fruit growth or swelling as a result of a marked increase 
in water supply to the tissues. Verner and Blodgett {12y found that 
cracking in sweet cherries vras induced by an osmotic absori)tion of 
water through the fruit skin when this remained wet during prolonged 
periods of rain; and Vemer {10) concluded that cracking m Stay man 
Winesap apples is promoted by increased water supply to the fruit 
tissues as a result of greatly depressed transpiration al water loss under 
conditions of high humidity. In general, there seems to be a tendency 
for both cherries and apples to become increasingly susceptible to 
cracking as the fruits approach maturity. 

Among different varieties of the same kind of fruit striking differ- 
ences in tendency to crack have been observed. Bing, Lambert, and 
Napoleon sweet cherries are highly susceptible to this injury, while 
Republican, Eagle, and many other varieties are more or less free of it 
{9), Stayman Winesaj) apples sometimes crack severely, while apples 
of other varieties on nearby trees do not crack at all. Even among 
different individual fruits on the same tree remarkable differences in 
tendency to crack may be observed, some fruits cracking severely 
rather early in the season while others are still sound at maturity. 

We may infer from such observations that some varieties, in general, 
and certain specific fruits of those varieties in particular, are m some 
manner peculiarly predisposed to cracking. Evidently those forces 
tending to promote unusually rapid swelling of the inner tissues 
through increased hydration are not alone responsible for this x)henoin- 
enon. Some fruits, apparently, are able to accommodate these rapid 
rates of enlargement by corresiionding growth or stretcliing of the 
peripheral tissues, while other fruits are not so i^apted. The environ- 
mental influences that tend to promote cracking must, therefore, be 
regarded as merely contributory. 

The present study was undertaken with the hope of finding a 
histological basis for the explanation of these diverse tendencies of 
different fruits to crack. Sections of fruit tissue of the highly suscep- 
tible Stayman Winesap apple wwe compared with similar tissues of 
several varieties in whiclr cracking is rare. The latter varieties 
included Winesap, Winter Banana, Grimes Golden, Gano, and 
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Arkansas . Especially careful examination was ina de of tissues a d j a cen t 
to cracks in Stay man Winesap; and specimens of this variety that had 
cracked were compared with specimens which, although growing in 
the same orchard or on the same tree, had remained sound. 

In a fruit such as the apple, wdiich approximates a splierical sluijie, 
the most rapid growth in a tangential direction must occur in the 
outermost tissues. If growth or tangential stretching in these parts 
is unable to keep pace with growth or swelling of the underlying tissues 
(largely cortex in the apple), cracking may be expected to occui* in the 
fruit, periphery. The nature of tangential growth or stretching of the 
epidermal and hypodermal layers, roughly constituting the fruit 
‘^skin,’’ is, therefore, of sjiecial mterest in a study of cracTdng in this 
fruit. The relative positions of these tissues and the manner in which 
they are involved in cracking are shown by the photoinicrograjih in 
plate 1, A. Major consideration has been given to these tissues. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Since a review^ of literature on the subject of fruit cracking has been 
published recently (iO), only such papers as have a direct bearing on 
the prescTit study are considered here. 

Tetley (^), in an anatomical stinly of Bramley Seedling apple, 
found tiiat both cell division and cell growth continued later in the 
hypodermal layer of cells than in any other part of tlie cortex; and 
epidermal cells, she states, may continue to divide as long as the fruit 
is growing. As a rule, however, cell division in these regions decreases 
with advancing maturity, and much of the tangential stretcliing to 
which tlie peripheral tissues arc subjected late in the season seems to 
bo accommodated by a change in the direction of the long axes of 
cells in this region. In very early stages of development, when the 
apple is newly ‘/set,” the epidermal cells are sornewliat brick-shaped, 
with their long axes lying in a radial plane; but, as growth i)roceeds, 
these cells seem gradually to yield to stretching until, at maturity’ 
their long axes lie in a tangential plane. In the hyi)odermal cells 
also the tangential dimensions increase more radiply than the radial 
dimensions in the later growth stages. This change in shape of 
epidermal and hypodermal cells, as a result of tangential stretching, 
might conceivably provide for a considerable increase in surface area 
of the fruit without any appreciable cell growth having taken place. 

Tetley states that the epidermis of Cox Orange Pippin, an English 
variety of apple that cracks readily, is characterized by deposition of 
cutin on the outer tangential, the radial, and the inner tangential 
walls of the epidermal cells. She considers that this type of cuticle 
offers less resistance to tangential stretching than a type of cuticle 
thaX covers only the outer tangential walls, or the outer tangential 
and radial walls of the epidermal cells. She seems to consider the 
type of cuticle of Cox Orange Pippin at least partly responsible for 
the tendency ol this variety to crack. 

Zschokke {IS) observed that hairhke epidermal cells present in very 
young apples commonly are broken in the early growth stages of the 
Iruit, leaving in the epidermis minute openings which subsequentlv 
become subenzec and give nse to lenticels. Tetley (5), who also ob- 
served these hairhke structures, states that upon cbllapse of such tur- 
gid cells in a stretched epidermis small cracks in the skin may appear 
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According to Sorauer (7) cork formation usually occurs in the tissues 
subjacent to such small cracks, and this cork development may result 
in local russeting of the fruit skin. In subsequent growth of the fruit, 
cracks are likely to appear in such regions because of non uniform swell- 
ing of the russet and the healthy areas. 

Verner {10) considers that lenticel hypertrophy, which seems to be 
induced by the same environmental conditions that promote cracking, 
may sometimes constitute an initial stage in the development of cracks 
in Stayman Winesaj) apples. He points out that cracks in this variety 
occur most commonly in areas characterized by some abnormality of 
the peripheral tissues, such as russeting, lesions of apple scab {Venturia 
hiaequaiis)^ sunburn, or high skin coloratioji -conditions that seem to 
dec.rease the extensibility of these tissues. 

Kcrtesz and Nebel {3)j in a study of varietal differences in suscepti- 
bility to cracking in sweet cherries, found that those varieties that 
cracked most readily had smaller cells and thus, presumably, more 
cell-wall material than those resistant to cracking. When finely 
divided pulp of different varieties was placed on wet filter ])aper in 
funnels it was found that a relatively large percentage of the juice was 
retained by pulp of the varieties most susceptible to cracking, while 
in the noncracking sorts much of the juice passed .through the filter. 
The greater retention of liquid by pulp of the varieties that crack 
badly was attributed to the imbibitional proi)erties of the greater 
amount of colloidal substance in these fruits. These colloids of the 
cell walls, they conclude, probably exert a greater influence on absorp- 
tion of water by the fruit in periods of rain than do the osmotically 
active constituents of the cell vacuoles; and they consider that varietal 
differences in colloid content serve to explain differences in their 
susceptibility to cracking. 

METHODS OF PROCEDURE 

The apple tissue samples used in this study were secured in 1983 and 
1934 from nearly mature fruit grown at the Kearneysville Experiment 
Farm of tlie University of West Virginia. By means of a razor blade, 
wedge-shaped pieces of tissue were cut from the apple cheek in such 
a manner that each consisted of a 5-mm square of fruit skin and 
tapered on radial planes toward the core. In length these pieces of 
tissue ranged from 1 to 3 cm, the longer pieces usually traversing the 
cortex and including a portion of the pith of the apple. 

As soon as a tissue sample was removed from an apple it was placed 
in a formalin-alcohol killing and fixing solution. The samples were 
prepared for embedding in paraffin by a routine procedure of dehy- 
dration in an alcohol series of increasing concentrations from 35 to 100 
percent, and by clearing in a series of alcohol -xylol mixtures of increas- 
ing concentrations of xylol from 33 K to 100 percent. Paraffin with a 
melting point of 52° C. was used for embedding. Transverse sections 
10 to 15 microns thick were cut with a rotary microtome, and these 
sections were stained wdth Delafield’s haematoxylin and Sudan III 
according to the schedule recommended by Baker (1). The stained 
sections were mounted in glycerin jelly. 

Photomicrographs were taken by means of a euscope equipped with 
a camera attachment. Length of exposure of the plates w^as controlled 
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through the use of a camera shutter attached to the substage of the 
microscope. A carbon-arc lamp served as a source of light. 

Most of the sectioning, staining, and study of these tissues was 
carried on in 1935 and 1936 at the University of Idaho. 

OBSERVATIONS 

DIFFERENCES IN THE PERIPHERAL TISSUES OF CRACKING AND NONCRACKING 

APPLES 

There were observed no consistent differences in structure of the 
cuticle or of the epidermis that might help to explain the tendency of 
some fruits to crack. In all varieties examined the cells of the epi- 
dermis had been pulled apart into small groups, as shown in plate 1, By 
and the epidermis had remained intact only by virtue of increase in the 
cuticle, which had been projected into the interstices formed between 
the radial walls of cells that had been separated. In many cases cells 
of the epidermis wore completely embedded in ciitin and obviously 
were incapable of further growth. Tlie development of this condition 
of the epidermis probably is attributable to premature cessation of divi- 
sion and growth in the cells of this layer, with a subsequent separation 
of these cells, one from another, as the epidermis is called upon to cover 
a larger and larger area of fruit surface. Preservation of the epidermal 
layer as a continuous, unbroken covering oyer the fruit is, therefore, 
dependent primarily upon continued deposition and stretcliing of the 
cutin that holds the epidermal layer intact. Since deposition of cutin 
may thus supplement deficient growth of the epidermis, the failure of 
the epidermal tissue itself to maintain an adequate growth rate cannot 
be regarded as contributing materially to the susceptibility of a va- 
riety to cracking. This view is supported by the fact that in varieties 
resistant to cracking, as well as in Stayman Winesap, the epidermis 
behaves in tliis manner. 

In the hypodermal region of these apples striking differences were 
observed among the varieties studied, and these differences appear to 
be intimately related to the phenomenon of cracking. In Stayman 
Winesap the cells of the hypodermis, like those of the epidermis, 
showed unmistakable evidence of a deficient growth rate in the later 
stages of fruit enlargement; but tliis was not so of the varieties re- 
sistant to cracking. With few exceptions, the Stayman Winesap 
tissues examined were characterized by a more clearly defined hypo- 
dermal layer than was observed in any other of the varieties studied. 
In Stayman Winesap this layer consisted of much smaller and thicker- 
walled cells than were found in the subjacent part of the cortex, and 
these two regions usually were quite distinct. In most of the other 
varieties the hypodermal layer usually lacked a definite outline, the 
somewhat smaller cells of this region merging imperceptibly with the 
larger cortical cells. These different types of hypodermis are illus- 
trated in plates 2 and 3, showing partial cross-sections of tissue from 
apparently normal fruits of Arkansas, Gano, Winesap, Grimes Golden, 
Winter Banana, and Stayman Winesap. 

As shown in plate 3, C, tangential dimensions of the hypodermal 
(^ells of Stayman Winesap often are much greater than the radial 
dimensions, indicating that late growth of the fruit cortex was accom- 
modated in the peripheral region principally by tangential stretching 
of the hypodermal cells rather than by cell growth. In the other 
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PLATE 2 



Transverse sections showing epidermal, hypudermal, and outermost cortical 
tissues of apple varieties resistant to cracking: .1, Arkansas; ii, Winter Banana; 
C Winesap. X 125. 
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PLATE 3 




Transverse sections showing epidermal, hypodermal, and outermost cortical 
tissues of apple varieties: A, Gano (resistant to cracking); (Crimes (resistant 
to cracking); C, Stayiiian Winesap (susceptible to cracking). X 125 . 
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PLATE 4 





Transverse sections of Stayman Winesap apples showing modifications of normal 
iieripheral tissues: A, adjacent to a crack; B, in a sunburned area; C, m an area 
i.robably injured bv a lime-sulphur fungicide. X 125. 
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Plate 




Transverse sections of Stayman Winesap apples showing: A, tangential elongatio 

Tfim ® cambium: r, hvp,.: 

M ®°?' . Hypodermal cells cut off from cortex by a deep layer c 

^ zone— o) and incipient cracking in the hypodermi- 
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photomicropaphs of plates 2 and 3, representing varieties resistant to 
cracking, cells in the bypodernial regions are nearly isodiai. etric in 
cross-sectional outline and we may assume that, in these varieties, the 
rapid expansion necessary in the outermost tissues during the later 
stages of fruit enlargement was taken care of by cell growth. 

Sections of Stayman Winesap tissue adjacent to or including a 
crack (pis. 1 and 4, A) show even greater elongation of the hypo- 
dermal cells than was observed in normal tissue of this variety. In 
many of these cells the lumen is almost closed as a result of tangential 
stretching or a combination of stretcliing and radial compression from 
the swelling inner tissues. Cells sucli as these appear to have reached 
their limits of extensibility, and further growth of the fleshy portion 
of the fruit without commensurate growth in the hypodermis might 
be exj)ected to sever these tissues and result in a crat^k. The more 
rounded hypoderrnal cells of noncracking varieties might, witliout 
further growth but simply by tangential elongation, permit a con- 
siderable increase in fruit volume without being torn apart. 

TISSUE MODIFICATION IN SUNBURNED, SPRAY-INJURED, AND IRUSSETED APPLES 

Plate 4, B shows tissue of wStayman Winesap in*a region character- 
ized by sunburn, a condition of the fruit commonly associated with 
cracking. The loosely knit structure of the hypoderrnal layer sug- 
gests that growth of the cells in this region ceased or was greatly 
restricted before growth of the fruit as a whole came to an end, the 
hypoderrnal cells, consequently, having been pulled apart. A similar 
condition, the cause of which is not definitely known, is shown in 
plate 4, 0. This apparent injury of the subepidermal layers is thought 
to be of the same origin as that described by Baker {!) and attributed 
by him to the use of a lime-sulphur fungicide late in the growing sea- 
son. This condition, like that associated with sunburn, seems to 
predispose the affected region to cracking. We find here a disin- 
tegration of both epidermal and hypoderrnal tissues that would pre- 
clude further growth in these layers. Subsequent expansion in re- 
sponse to continued fruit growth should lead to cracking in an area 
thus affected. 

Tissue modifications that appear in the condition commonly 
referred to as russeting, and which greatly increase the susceptibility 
of an apple to cracking, are shown in plate 5. Such russeting, or 
cork formation, takes place following injury to the cuticle. A layer 
of cork cambium assumes the position normally occupied by the 
epidermis, cutting off to the outside several, or many, tangential 
layers of cork cells, which constitute the scurflike russet. In the 
sections of russeted fruit that were examined there was little evidence 
of the formation of phelloderm cells that usually are cut off to the 
inside by the cork cambium. Beneath the cork tissue the hypo- 
dermal cells often were much elongated tangentially (pi. 5, Ls in 
nonrusseted tissues adjacent to or including a crack (pis. 1) % A, 
and 6, Z>). 

In many sections through russeted areas it was observed that a nar- 
row band of cork tissue extended into and, at some points, beneath the 
hypoderrnal layer (pi. 5, Ay B). Hypoderrnal cells so separated from 
the cortex often presented a striated appearance owing to tangential 
stretching, and this tissue was badly disrupted. Apparently growtli 
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had been terminated in this region while the fruit still was enlarging, 
in cxinsequence of which the cells first were stretched to the limit of 
their extensibility and then were gradually pulled apart. This would 
add to the roughness of these russeted areas, and it might lead to 
incipient cracking as shown in plate b, A. 

TISSUE MODIFICATIONS IN DENSELY SHADED STAYMAN WINESAP FRUITS 

In 8 years of observation, sound, denstdy shaded vStayman Winesap 
fruits growing in the innermost parts of the tree were never found to 
crack. Upon examination such shaded fruits seemed always to have 
thinner skins than specimens from more exposed parts of the tree. 
Apples selected at random in different exposures on several trees and 
enclosed in brown pajier bags from 3 to 4 weeks before harvest seemed 
also to have abnormally thin skins when they reached maturity, and 
the incidence of cracking in these bagged apples was much less than 
in fruits normally exposed. In 1932 there were only 5.2 [len’cnt of 
cracked apples among 210 that had been covered, while among 190 
that had been tagged and left exposed, 41.0 percent had cracked. 

Zschokke {IS) states that apples of a variety normally russeted, if 
shaded early in the growing season, remained free of russet and were 
thinner skinned than unshaded fruits. Magness and Diehl (4) found 
with several different varieties that the skin on the cheek exposed to 
the sun was thicker than the skin on the shaded cheek. As shown in 
plate 6, A^ sections of tissue of Stayman Winesap apples from densely 
shaded parts of the tree lack the clearly differentiated hypodermal 
layer seen in sections of exposed fruits of this variety. "I'lic hypoder- 
mal cells of these shaded fruits resemble those of varieties that are 
not susceptible to cracking. They are rounded in outline, they are 
not clearly distinct from other cells of the cortex, and they lack the 
stretched appearance of corresponding cells in more exposed speci- 
mens of the same variety. 

A and B of plate 0 show the similarity in structure of the hypodermal 
regions of a densely shaded Stayman Winesap apple and a normal 
fruit of Arkansas, a noncracking variety; and these may be (‘ontrasted 
with C and IJ, showing, respectively, hypodermal tissues char- 
acteristic of normally exposed and of cracked Stayman Winesap 
apples. The close relationship between degree of tangential stretch- 
ing of the hypodermal cells and cracking is clearly evident in these 
illustrations. 

Darkly stained cell inclusions, as seen in plate 0, D, were observed 
commonly in tissues adjacent to or including a crack. The nature 
of these inclusions has not been determined, but it is suggested that 
they might consist of dead protoplasm and other contents of cells that 
were killed sometime before the Ifruit was picked. Upon the death of 
these cells their growth would, of course, be terminated, with the 
result that the cells would be elongated and compressed as grow^th con- 
tinued in the underlying tissues. Similar inclusions were present in 
cells' of sunburned tissue, as shown in plate 4, B, in which the dark 
intracellular masses arc to be seen adhering to the walls of the cells. 
These cells, largely separated from the subadjacent tissue through 
which their nourishment had been derived, must surely have died 
sometime prior to picking of the samples. Had they been elongated 
and flattened as were those shown in plate 6, D, they would have pre~ 
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sented nnich the same appearance as these, with slitlike liimiria filled 
by the dark inclusions. 

Plate 6 also affords a comparison of cell-wall thickness in cracking 
and noncracking specimens of Stayman Winesap. The much greater 
thickness of hvpodermal cell walls in plate 6, I) than in 6, A, is char- 
acteristic of all of the cracked specimens examined except those in which 
spray injury or russeting wore involved. Not only are the cell walls 
of cracked specimens thicker than those of densely shaded fruits but, 
as a rule, they are thicker than those of normally exposed but un- 
cracked fruits of the same variety. 

The cell walls of hypodermal tissue in normal fruits of Stayman 
Winesap are not appreciably thicker than in normal fruits of Winesap, 
which is a variety highly resistant to cracking. We cannot, therefore, 
regard the thicl^ness of hypodermal cell walls in fruits of Stayman 
Winesap as an inherent characteristic that bears a causal relationship 
to cracking. We may, however, consider that the unusual thickness 
of these cell walls in specimens of Stayman Winesap in wMch crack- 
ing has occurred constitutes a special form of tissue modification to 
which this variety is especially prone, and which, perhaps, contributes 
to the tendency toward cracking in such specimens. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

It aj)f)ears from these observations of tissue structure that the high 
degree of susceptibility to cracking in Stayman Winesap apples is 
attributable primarily to a tendency toward marked restriction of 
growth in the hypodermal layer late in the growing season while the 
fleshy portions of the fruit may be enlarging at a normal or an excessive 
rate. Under average conditions, when enlargement of the fruit is 
proceeding moderately, this restricted growth of the hypodermal cells 
is supplemented by tangential stretching, and a combination of these 
two processes (growth and stretching) enables the hypodermal layer 
to expand sufFiciently to keep pace with enlargement of the main body 
of the fruit. At the same time, the epidermal layer remains intact 
through a gradual stretching, and increase in quantity, of the cuticle 
in which it is ])artially embedded. Thus, when grow th proceeds at a 
moderate rate the fruit seldom cracks; but under conditions of very 
high humidity and its attendant lowr transpi rational water loss, when 
tissue hydration is increased and the rate of fruit enlargement is 
abnormally rapid (/f), the limit of extensibility of the hypodermal 
tissue soon is exceeded and cracking occurs. (Irowth measurements 
taken at times wdien Stayman Winesai) apples were in the ])rocess of 
cracking have shown {10) that many noncracking specimens enlarge 
at more rapid rates than those that crack. The phenomenon of 
cracking cannot, therefore, be attributed to an exceptionally rajnd 
rate of swelling in the cortex of cracking specimens, but must be 
regarded as a result of inadequate growth in their peripheral tissues. 

Incipient cracking frequently involves only the cuticle and epi- 
dermis, the rupture of which gives rise to cork cambium that soon 
replaces the normal epidermal covering with less extensible cork tissue, 
or russet, which predisposes the affected area to more severe cracking 
at some later time. In deeper cracks the epidermal and hypodermal 
layers may occasionally behave independently as shown in plate 4, B 
and Gj where the epidermis remained intact wdien cells of the hy])o- 
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dennal layer were pulled apart ; but it is evident that, as a rule, these 
two tissues remain closely knit and behave as one in such cracking. To 
some extent the incapacity to maintain an adequate growth rate in 
times of abnormal growth acceleration in the deeper tissues seems to 
include part of the cortex below the hypodermis, sin(*e cracks com- 
monly involve the cortex to a depth of 10 or more cells. As previously 
pointed out, the configuration of an apple is such that expansion of its 
tissues in a tangential plane during growth must be greater in rate as 
the issue in question is farther removed from the central axis of the 
fruit. It is to be expected, therefore, that in times of unusual growth 
acceleration other regions of the cortex may, like the hypodermis, 
become involved in cracking by reason of inability to maintain a 
grow th rate commensurate to that of the underlying tissue. 

There is a rather common view that cracking indicates Jack of 
strength or resistance on the part of the fruit “skin^^ to withstand the 
pressure imposed on it by internal growth. Thus, Tetley (S), in dis- 
cussing cracking in Cox Orange Pipjnn aj)ples, states that the ‘‘epi- 
dermis was unable to resist the rapid sW'elling of the cells within and 
had consequently cracked.” In viewr of the observations liere rei)orted 
it is doubtful whether we should look upon these outermost tissues of 
tlie fruit as offering any considerable mechanical resistance to expan- 
sion of the deeper tissues. At best, the epidermal and hypodermal 
layers combined constitute a covering not exceeding one-fifth of a 
millimeter in thickness, and in some varieties especially resistant to 
cracking, such as Arkansas and Winter Banana, no clearly defined 
hypodermal layer can be distinguished. Cracking, therefore, should 
be looked upon, not as evidence of failure of these outer tissiu^s to 
repress an excessive growth rate but rather as evidence of their failure 
to keep pace with it. In other words, the problem of cracking in tli(‘ 
apple involves inability of the jieripheral region to stretch oi* to grow 
as rapidly as it' should wdien the fleshy portion of the fruit is enlarging 
at an abnormal rate. 

There is, of course, a considerable, strain on these outer tissues as 
growth takes place, and when this strain becomes excessive, as it does 
when there is inadecpxate tangential growth or stretching, we may 
expect these tissues to be toi*n apart first at their weakest points. It 
has been observed in many instances that cracks in apjiarently sound 
tissue had their origin in hypertrophied lenticcls. in lenticel hyper- 
trophy there is a considerable extension of cork tissue beyond the 
normal limits of the lenticel. According to Eames and MacDaniels 
(2)j cork tissue in most ])lant.s is both inextonsiblo and inelastic. In 
an epidermis under great strain because of disproportionate growth of 
epidermal and cortical tissues sucli localized areas of inextensible 
cork would mark jioints at wliich the tissues might first be pulled 
apart. This role of lenticels in cracking of apples probably is not of 
great importance, however, if we assume that the antecedent cause of 
cracking lies in failure of the peripheral tissues as a whole to maintain 
an adecjuate rate of growth. Jn the absence of lenticels cracks mi ght 
occur almost as soon in uninterrupted tissue. No data are available 
to show the percentage of cracks that originate in hypertropliied 
lenticels, but observation has shown that cracks freciiiently appear 
without relation to them. 
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Tho high incidence of cracking in parts of the apple affected by 
riissetiiig, sunburn, scab lesions, and other skin injuries can be attrib- 
uted directly to these abnormalities. Such modifications of the fruit 
periphery involve considerable areas in which extensibility of tlie 
tissues is below normal. This is demonstrated by the photomicro- 

f raphs of sunburned, spray-injured, and russeted tissues in plates 4, 
? and Cy and 5, respectively. In tho first two instances the capacity for 
oxplansion of most of the tissue comprising the fruit sJdii has been 
prematurely halted by death of many cells in this region. In the 
case of russeted areas the tendency to crack has been aggravated by 
partial disruption of the h 3 ^podermal laye.r or by substitution of inex- 
tensible cork for the normal epidermal and subepidermal tissues. 
Freezing-point depressions of the cortex underlying these modified 
skill areas have been shown {]()) to be appreciabh^ higher than under 
normal skin. Thus, abnormal tissue pressures in the cortex combine 
with subnormal extensibility of the peripheral layers of cells in making 
these sunburned, russeted, and otherwise injured portions of the apple 
esiieciaHy prone to crack. 

We can only speculate as to the probable (‘uuses of the structural 
pec.uliarities that render exposed fruits of a susceptible variety of 
apple more likely to crack than others. It is known that exposure of 
plant tissues to direct sunlight increases transpirational water loss. 
Fruits most exposed to sunlight also are most exposed to wind and 
general air movement, which would tend further to remove water 
from theii’ tissues. Cell growth, which can take place only when the 
(iedl is turgid, might thus bo checked in periods of intense sunshine and 
high evaporativitv’', owing to a water-saturation deficit of tho tissues. 
According to Palladin (6) a severe water deficit promotes thickening 
of cell walls in the affected region. Thus, tho premature cessation of 
cell growth and abnormal thickening of cell walls associated with 
cracking in exposed parts of Stayman Winesap apples might Ix' con- 
sidered to result from the drying effects of their immediate envmm- 
luent. Under conditions of prolonged hot, dry weather, especially 
when, accompanied by soil-moisture deficienc.v, all of the fruits on a 
tree might be affected in a similar manner, but in various degrees, 
as a. result of inadequate water suppW to the outer layers of cells. 
Such a hypothesis would serve to explain the common observation 
that cracldng is most likely to occur and affects the largest percentage 
of the crop if an abundant moisture supply is made available to the 
fruit following a protracted period of wuiter sboi-tage. 

Cessation or restriction of growth in hypodcrmal tissues underlying 
russeted areas (pi. 5, ^1), might be due to a prolonged water deficit 
resulting from excessive moisture loss through tho overlying zone of 
cork, which, according to Baker (I), is much more pervious to water 
than is normal cuticle. When all or part of the hypodermal region is 
separated from the cortex and from contact with vascular elements by 
a kyer of cork, as in plate 5, B, further growth of the hypodermal cells 
might be inhibited by reason of restricted passage of nutrients and 
water through the suiierin-impregnated zone below them. Occasion- 
ally both the epidermal and the subepidermal tissues are completely 
replaced by cork. In all of these conditions associated with russeting 
the normal peripheral tissues have been replaced by tissues tliat are 
much less extensible and that, therefore, increase the susceptibility of 
the affected area to cracking. 
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There is no evidence indicating that the theory of Kertesz and 
Nebel {3) regarding the role of colloids in cracking of cherries is appli- 
cable to this plienomenon in apples. In all of the varieties studied the 
smallest cells and tlie thickest cell walls (therefore, the greatest pro- 
portion of (colloidal cell-wall materials) were found in the outermost 
tissues of the fruit. Upon excessive absorption of water in this regioTi 
a condition should be approached just the reverse of that which 
causes (‘racking; that is, there should be expansion of the ])eripheral 
tissues in excess of the requirements imposed upon these tissues by 
growth of the deeper-lying cortex. In the cortex, whcu’e an abnormal 
rate of swelling by absorption of water seems responsible for the tissue 
strain that promotes cracking, the proportion of cell-wall material to 
osmotically active cell contents is much smaller than in the outer tis- 
sues, because of the larger cell sizes and thinner cell walls in the cortex. 

Although some water may be absorbed through the skin of Stayman 
Winesap apples in periods of rain {10), most of the w ater supply per- 
meating the fruit in times of cracking seems to enter through the usual 
channels of the vascular system. If the cell w alls of the cortex were 
able to imbibe this water and swell appreciably before the peripheral 
tissues had been able to expand ])roportionately by the same process, 
vre might expect cracking to o(*cur in somewhat the manner suggestetl 
by Kertesz and Nebel (3) for cherries. How ever, there is no reason for 
supposing that the deeper cortical tissues would have access to an in- 
creased flow' of water in the vascular system very long before it reached 
the hypodermal layer, where, as })ointed out, colloidal absorption and 
swelling would tend to prevent rather than to promote cracking. It 
has been showm (UJ) that detached Stayman Winesap apples, with stems 
and calyxes sealed with paraffin, may crack severely when they are 
held for a peuiod of 48 hours under water. Thus, even when an in- 
creased w^ater supply is made available first to the small, thic.k-walled 
cells of the outer tissues by absorption directly through the skin, 
relatively greater swelling takes place in the region of tlie larger, 
thinner- walled cells of the cortex, and cracking results. 

There seems to be little basis for assuming that the colloidal con- 
stituents of the cell walls would play a more imiiortant part in swelling 
of the fruit than do the osmotically active constituents of the cell 
vacuoles. As pointed out by Shull (0), (‘ell solutes and the colloids 
of the cell wall are approximately in equilibrium with respe(‘t to the 
degree in w'hich their water-saturation deficits are satisfied. Therefore 
the wat(^r-absorbing powers of the cell colloids should not appreciably 
exceed the osmotic value of the cell solutes at any given time. Al- 
thougli, as Kertesz and Nebel (3) point out, some colloids may exert 
an imbibitional force of as much as 2,000 atmospheres, such high 
values apply to colloids in a dry, or nearly dry state, whereas in the 
flesh of a fruit such as cherry or apple the actual colloidal pressure 
must be only a small fraction of its potential pressure duo to the degree 
of hydration that exists in such succulent tissues. It is more likely 
that the excessive sw'clling of the fleshy portioji of the fruit in times of 
abnormal water suj)ply is due to the (combined hydration forces of all 
those constituents of the cell and cell wall that tend to draw water to 
themsidves, including both colloidal substances and cell solutes, 
which are component parts of the same e(piihbrated system. 
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SUMMARY 

Different varieties of apple, and different individual fruits within 
a variety, exliibit striking differences in tendency to crack under the 
same environmental conditions. In an attempt to find a histological 
basis for the explanation of such differences fruit tissues of Stayman 
Winesap, a variety highly susceptible to cracking, and comparable 
tissues of five varieties usually immune, were sectioned and stained 
for microscopic study. 

In most of the sections of Stayman Winesap that were examined, 
and especially in tissues in which cracking already had occurred and 
ill tliose characterized by certain abnormalities commonly associated 
with cracking, there was definite evidence of pijiimature cessation or 
retardation of growth in the peripheral tissues. Lin the epidermis the 
cells had been separated into small groups and the intervening spaces 
were filled with cutin, which thus preserved the continuity of the 
epidermal layer. This condition of the epidermis w as evident in both 
cracking and noncra (iking varieties, how'cver, and the structure and 
growth habit of the epidermis are not (Considered of great importance 
in determining the degree of susceptibility of a variety to cracking. 

In Stayman Winc^sap the hypodermal layer of cells likewise showed 
clear evidence of an inadequate growth rate late in the season, as these 
cells were much elongated tangentially, suggesting that recent enlarge- 
ment of the fleshy portions of the fruit had been accommodated in the 
hypodermis primarily by tangential stretching. In noncracking vari- 
eties the cells of the hypodermis were, nearly isodiametric in cross- 
sectional outline, and evidently had maintained a growth rate pro- 
portional to that of the underlying tissue^ 

On the basis of these investigations there is advanced a hypothesis 
that the susceptibility of Stayman Winesap apples to cracking is due 
chiefly to prenu^ture cessation or restriction of growth in the hypo- 
dermal layer. unusual acc.eleration of growth in the fruit 

cortex, as under conditions of very high atmospheric humidity with 
its attendant increase in tissue hy<i ration, the limit of extensibility of 
the hypodermal layer soon is reached and further expansion of the 
tissues beneath leads to cracking. The phenomenon of cracking, there- 
fore, probably should be regarded, not as a result of failure of the 
peripheral fruit tissues to repress an excessive growth rate yOhe 
cortex but rather as a result of their failure to keep pace with it^f 

This premature retardation of growdli in the hypodermal layer seems 
to be related in some manner to (exposure of the fruit to sun and general 
air movement, as the condition is greatly accentuated in tissue so 
exposed and is virtually absent in tissues of densely shaded fruits. 
Abnormal susceptibility to cracking in sunburned, spray-injured, and 
russeted areas is due to special types of structural weakness in the^ 
parts involved.^ 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS WHICH PRODUCE WING 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE PEA APHID ‘ 


By Carl W. Schaefer 

Inslruclor in economic entomology, Hi'sconsiR Agricidlural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

All iiivestigiitioTi was conducted during 1935 and 1930, from which 
data are jireseiited that seem to clear up the existing confusion in 
regard to the appearance of wings among aphids, and to show more 
precisely the influence of the physiological ^Vater balance’^ within 
aphids upon this phenomenon. 

Various theories have been advanced to account for the presence or 
absence of wings among aphids, yet none of them has been entirely 
satisfactory. Production of wings has been associated with such 
epigenetic factors as temperature (20, 19),^ light (16, 24 ), starvation 
(.9, 10), wilting of the host (15), crowding (So), and chemical com- 
position of the host plant (21), The ayipearance of large numbers 
of alate aphids on wilted and crowded plants, cither in early spring, 
midsummer, or under greenhouse conditions when the environments 
are different , suggests that climatic conditions are not the primary 
cause of wing development. The appearance of winged forms among 
progeny of aphids removed from plants and starved, indicates that 
unfavorable conditions of the host are only secondary influences on 
some physiological condition of the aphid. Recently it has been 
suggested by Ackerman (1) and Rivnay (23) that the physiological 
conditions which influences the wdng formation are determined by 
the “water balance’^ within the aphid. 

(kirrelation of moisture conditions and wdng production are evident 
in the association of wilting of the host plant and starvation of its 
aphid population. However, the results of all investigators do not 
agree on this point. The first part of this investigation is devoteel 
to experiments to show the probable reasons for these conflicting 
results, while the second part is devoted to a presentation of direct 
evidence relative to wing production, obtained from chemical, ana- 
tomical, and biological studies of the aphid. 

METHODS 

The pea aphid, Macroslphum pisi (Kalt) was used in this investiga- 
tion. Experiments designed to show the effect of aphiil population 
upon appearance of winged forms were started wdth apterous fourth- 
stage individuals from parents which previously had fed on young 
succulent pea seedlings (F'mim sativvm var. Alaska). These aphids 
were placed on experimental pea seedlings which were separated 
into the following height classes: 2 to 3 inches, 3 to 4 inches, and 5 to 
6 inches. Three aphid populations obtained by placing 6, 12, and 
20 adults on a plant, were tested on individual plants of the three 
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height classes. Tlicse adults were allowed to reproduce on the plants 
up to 48 hours, at wdiich time they were remov ed. Their })rogeny 
were allowed to remain on the plants until all had reached the tliini 
iiistar because this stage is the first in which the alate and aptei*ous 
condition can be identified easily. 

The pea seedlings used in the experiments were sprouted in saw- 
dust and then transferred to Erlenmeyer flasks containing a complete 
nutrient solution. This solution contained 35.4 mg Ca(N():0>. 20.4 
mg KH 2 PO 4 , 18.5 mg MgS 04 . 7 H 2 O, and a trace of FeCI.v OHjO in 
120 cc of distilled water. 

The tops of these flasks were squeezed through 1-inch holes spaced 
4 inches apart in strips of stiff linoleum 4 inches wide and 15 inches 
long. Care was taken to have the black surface of the linoleum 
upward and to have the holes small enough to hold the flask snugly 
by the rim. The linoleum was supported by two 15-inch laths placed 
under it against the necks of the flasks and at right angles to the 
supporting two by fours (fig. 1). Lantern globes placed on the flat 



I'lr.iutE 1 . — Lantern-globo cages and working bench employed in tlie investiga- 
tion. 


surface of the linoleum made aphid-tight enclosures around the 
plants. Winged and wingless aphids, when shaken from the ])lants, 
fell onto the black surface of the linoleum where they were separated 
and quickly counted. 

Tlie starvation experiments w^ere started with fourth-stage and 
adult apterous forms of apterous parentage. Some of them were 
caged on wilted plants and others were isolated in cheesecloth cages. 

For quantitative analyses, large numbers of aphids were collected 
in alfalfa and pea fields by the sweeping method. Immediately after 
the aphids were collected, they were separated into the following 
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classes: (1) First- and second-stage nymphs; (2) fourth-stage apterous 
forms; (3) fourth-stage alate forms; (4) adult apterous forms; and 
(5) adult alate forms. Sorting of the aphids was best accomplished 
by dumping them onto the polished surface of a black photographic 
squeegee board. Aphids crawling out from the center of the board 
were separated and sucked into vials with the aid of a rubber tube. 
They were placed in air-tight rubber-stoppered vials in order that 
the moisture given \ip by the aphids in transit to the laboratory might 
be weighed and included in the determinations. 

After each sweeping, a number of aphids in each stage were placed 
on balsam on a glass slide. A small amount of xylol and a cover glass 
were dropped over them, and the slides were taken to the laboratory 
where they were examined under the microscope. All aphids pre- 
pared in this manner and all unprepared specimens examined were 
identified as Macnmohum pial. 

Collections from alfalfa (Afedicago mtica L.) were made on Mav 7, 
13, and 21 and those from peas on June 12 and 13, 1936. A sufficient 
number of stem motliers and their nymphs, apterous first-generation 
adults, and a large nundier of fourth-stage and adult alate individuals 
were collected on alfalfa. On peas a sufficient number of fourth- 
stage apterous forms was available, but only a very few alate adults. 
So, from both sources a sufficient number of tlie different forms 
\\as obtained for comparing the quantitative (‘ompositions. 

Live weights of the a])hids were obtained by subtracting the weights 
of the empty airtight rubber-stoppered vials at room temperature froin 
the weights of the A'ials with aphids. Dry weights were obtained in 
a like manncu’ after the vials had been 48 hours in a vacuum oven. 
A known dry weight of apliids was then jilaced in Whatman’s No. 40 
double acid-washed filter jiaper, put in an extraction thimble in a 
Caldwell extracting tube, ami extracted with anhydrous ether in the 
usual manner. 

Th(‘ ])rotein content of fat-free aphids was determined by the 
macro-Kjeldahl (72) and semimicro-Kjeldahl (30) methods. 

Sugar analysis was determined by Kiser’s titration method (7). 
A known weight, of 50 to 100 mg of fat-free aphids were weighed into a 
5()-cc beaker. About 4 cc of warm water was added and in this the 
ajdiids were macerated. The beaker with the ajdiid solution was 
ke])t for the next 12 hours between 35° and 40° F. and the total 
volume was then brought to 10 cc in a volumetric flask and 3-cc 
alicpiots were examined in the usual manner for invert and higher 
sugars. 

Serial sections of alate and apterous a])hids weri' obtained l)y the 
paraffin method of preparation. Microdissections were made on 
aphids (‘inbedded in paraffin under water. 

The volume of honeydew excreted by the pea aphid was measured 
by counting the number of drops expelled and obtaining their diameter 
under a stage micrometer. The drops were collected, on sheets of 
cellophane wliich were ])laced daily inside the regular (‘ages in which 
th(‘ ayjhids \vere confined. 
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MAXIMUM PRODUCTION OF ALATE PROGENY AND CONDITIONS 
WHICH INDUCE IT 

Investigators generally agree that winged parents give bii*th to 
wingless progeny, 25)y but all the results rejiorted regarding the 
appearance of winged progeny of apterous parents do not agree. 
Kyher (J5), Walker (5^), Gentry (^), Mordwilko (L9), and Davis and 
miitehead (6‘) associated the appearance of winged forms with 
‘‘underfeeding” of the aphids, Slingerland {26) reported that lack 
of food or crowding produced dwarfed apterous forms. Tannreuther 
{29) and Bonier {2) associated the appearance of winged forms with 
abundance of food. Davidson (4) and Mason {17) found no increase 
of alate individuals on unsatisfactoiy food. 

The probable explanation of these conllicting reports is ])artly 
shown by a simple experiment in which plants of tlin^e arbitrarily 
chosen heigh th classes, were used each with three arbitrarily selected 
populations. The results of this experiment are given in table 1 
and shown graphically in figure 2. These results indicate* not only 



Figure 2. — Relation of ability of plants to support populations of aiihids (.l.i and 
appearance of winged individuals (J3). 


that the ability of a pea plant to support an aphid population tends 
to decrease as the size of the plant decreases and as the size of the 
population increases, but also that the number of winged individuals 
tends to increase as the population increases, as the ability of the plant 
to support populations decreases, and as the size of the plant decreases. 
The correlation between appearance of winged forms and size of 
population is not so striking as the correlation between the appearance 
of winged forms and the size of plant. Tables 2 and 3 likewise show’ 
this lack of uniformity. However, these results may be explained 
by the possible variation in the physiological conditions of tlie plant 
or the aphids. 
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Table 1 . — The effect of size of population and of host upon the ahilitij of the plant to 
support populations of pea aphids, and upon the appearance of winged forms 


Height of plants, and period 
adults wore on them 

1 teni 


Data for populations 
produced by placing 
indicated number of 
adults on plants 

G 

12 

20 


/Adults,. 

.uamber. 

24 

48 

80 


Total progeny 

do 

321 

031 

935 


Average progeny per plant— 

do 

80.2 

157.8 

233. 8 


Progeny reaching third instar 


321 

532 

704 


1 Average progeny per plant to 3d instar..do 

80.2 

133.0 

170.0 


Progeny reaching third in star, 

percent. . 

100.0 

84.3 

75.3 


Alate 

number.. 

31 

120 

71 



percent.. 

9.7 

22. 5 

10.1 


'A<iults 

number. 

30 

72 

120 


Total |)rogeny 

...do.... 

200 

402 

729 


Average progeny per plant 

...do 

43.3 

77.0 

121.5 


l^rogeny reaching third instai 

...do 

200 

410 

505 

3 to 4 inches; 24 hours 

Average progeny per plant to third 






instar 

...do.... 

43.3 

09. 3 

84.2 


Progeny reaeliing t.hiid instar 

percent.. 

m\ 0 

90.0 

69.3 


Alate 

number. - 

128 

24 J 

417 

j 


percent... 

49. 2 

57. 9 

82.5 


/Adults - 

iiuinlaT,. 

23 

37 

01 


Total progeny 

...do.... 

100 

275 

208 

1 

Average progeny per plant 

...do.*.. 

40.0 

08. H 

07.0 

1 

Progeny reaching third instar 

...do. ... 

100 

32 

28 

2 to 3 inches; 20 hours 1 

Average progeny per plant to third 






instnr 

...do 

40.0 

8.0 

7.0 

I 

Progen V reaching Ihird iustar 

percent.. 

100 

11.0 

10.4 

1 

Alate..’ . . . 

number.. 

150 

24 

28 



percent.. 

93. 8 

75, 0 

100.0 


The foregoing experiment was modified to show the effect of previous 
nutrition of parent aphids on the production of alate offspring. 
Aphids were allowed to remain on test plants from 20 to 48 hours, and 
then transferred to a set of comparable plants which had not previously 
been infested. The results for the 2- to 3-inch plants and the 3- to 4- 
inch plants are given in tables 2 and 3. Aphids which fed on the 2- to 
3-incli plants with one exception (table 2) and which had formerlj 
given birth to large numbers of alate forms failed to maintain their 
previous ratio of alate offspring. Those aphids on the larger plants 
with one exception (table 3) increased their ratio of alate offspnng. 

These results support the contention of Kyber {15) that underfeed- 
ing IS associated with the appearance of wings, provided the parent 
aphids have previously been on succulent food. They also support the 
contention of Slingerland {%') that underfeeding is associated with 
the appearance of “dwarfed” apterous forms, provided the parent 
aphids have previously been subjected to poor feeding conditions and 
have given birth to considerable numbers of winged forms. In one 
case an abundance of winged forms was obtained while in the other a 
larger number of apterous forms resulted. 
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Table 2. — Effect of size of vopulation on the ability of plants to support pea aphids 
and on the appearance of winged forms^ compared on plants 2 to 3 inches in height 
during consecutive periods of 20, 24j and 36 hours 


Reproduction period of adults 
on plants 


First 20 hours 


Next 24 hours 


Next hours.. . 


Total 




Data for populations 



produced by placing 
indicated number of 

Item 


adults on 4 plants 



6 

12 

20 

p\dults-.. ..... -- 

. number . 

23 

37 

01 

Total progeny . . . 

do .. 

KU) 

275 

208 

Progeny reaching third instar.. .. 

do ... 

H*0 

32 

28 

Average progeny per a<i iilt . . . . 

- do 

7.0 

.0 

.5 

1 Average progeny per plant to third inslar 


8.0 



number.. 

40.0 

7. 0 

Alate... 

. .. -.do 

150 

24 

28 

. ..do.. - 

-- percent.. 

03.8 

75. 0 

1(K). 0 

/Adults. . . 

number.. 

23 

24 

01 

Total progeny 

. - .do ... 

130 

160 

m 

Progeny reaching third instar. .. . 

. . .do.... 

139 

133 

122 

Average progeny i>er adult . 

... (ir 

0. 0 

5. 5 

2.0 

Average progeny jjer plant 

... do 

34. 8 

33. 2 

30. 5 

Alate - 

do.... 

120 

107 

111 

do 

_ _ . percent . . 

02.8 

80.4 

03. 4 

Adults -- 

. number.. 

18 

24 

37 

Total progeny 

. . do ... 

172 

145 

313 

Progeny reaching third inslar. . .. 

. . do 

172 

/i7 

118 

A verage progeny jier adult .... 

. do.... 

0.6 

2 8 

3.2 

A verage jirogeny per plant .. 

. do . 

43. 0 

10,8 

20. 5 

Alate 

do . . 

110 

28 

88 


.fierceMt 

number 

07. 4 

41.8 

74 0 

/Adults 

01 

85 

1.50 

Total progeny 

. .do . 

171 

580 

814 

Progeny reaching third instar 

do.... 

471 

2.32 

208 

Average firogeny per adult 

.. .do. .. 

7.4 

t 2.7 

1.7 

Average progeny per i>lant 

. d<. ... 

30. 2 

10.3 

22.3 

Alate - . 

...do. .1 

305 

150 

2,30 

.. .do 

l>ercont j 

83.0 

1 08. 5 

85. 8 





Table 3. — Effect of size of population on the ahility of plants to support pea aphids 
and on the appearance of winged forms, compared on plants B to 6 inches in height 
during 4 consecutive 4S-hour periods 


4K-hour period adults ere 
on plants 


Hem 


Data for populations 
productid by i)la(*infr 
indicated number of 
adults on 4 plants 




6 

12 

20 


Adults . 

-.-number . 

24 

48 

80 


Total progeny . . 

- . ...<In. .. 

321 

631 

9.35 


Progeny reaching third instar... 

do 

321 

632 

704 

First .... h 

Average progeny per adult . . . 

do 

13.4 

11.1 

8.8 

! 

Average progeny per plant 

.do . . 

80.2 

13S.0 

176. 0 


Alate.. . ... _ 

do 

31 

120 

71 


do 

. ..jHKicent . 

9.7 

22. 5 

10.1 


Adults 

number . 

24 

47 

79 


Total progeny 

do . 

318 

622 

888 


Progeny reaching third Instar... 

(lo .. 

318 

618 

780 

Second ... ..J 

Average fHogeuy per adult 

do.. . 

1,3.3 

13. 1 

9.9 


Average progeny per plant 

do 

79.5 

154. 5 

196.5 


Alate 


1 

m 

200 

i 


percent- . 

.3 

33.3 

83.1 


Adults 


23 

» 36 

79 


Total progeny.. 

... . do ... 

290 

442 

771 


Progeny reaching third in.star.,. 

do. 

290 

442 

768 

Third. 

Average progeny per adult 

do 

12.6 

12.3 

9.7 


Average progeny rwr plant 

do.... 

72.6 

110.6 

192.0 


Alate - 

do... 

1 

189 

293 


do 

— -I>ercenl._ 

.3 

42.8 

38. 1 


/Adults 

- - .number.. 

22 

46 

76 


Total progeny 

- . ..do ... 

299 

622 

894 


Progeny reaching third instar.. 

do...- 

299 

622 

894 

Fourth \ 

Averacc progenv per adult 

do 

13. 6 

1,3. 6 

11 8 


Average progeny per plant 

<io . . 

74 ! 8 

155 ! 5 

223 '. 

1 

Alate 

do 

9 

136 

306 


do 

— -percent.. 

3.0 

21.8 

34.2 


>Some young of 11 adults on 1 pJonf escaped, therefore only data for 30 adults were included liere. 
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RESULTS OF STARVING APTEROUS PARENTS IN THE FOURTH 
INSTAR AND IN THE ADULT STAGE ON SUBSEQUENT PRODUC- 
TION OF ALATE PROGENY 

Winged offspring appear among the progeny of starving apterous 
parents and of apterous parents placed on wilted plants, according to 
the results of Goldi (,9), Gregory (10), Wadley {31), Ackerman (1), 
Reinhard (1?^), Shull (25), and others. This phenomenon also was 
noted in preliminary observations in this investigation. However, it 
was discovered that when fourth-stage aphids were starved or placed 
on wilted or semiwilted plants, few alate individuals appeared among 
the progeny (table 4). 


Tablk 4. —^Difference m appearance of winged forms among the progeny of pen 
aphids starved in the fourth stage and of those starved in the adult stage 

fWilted and scraiwiltcd plants used] 


Item 


Adults . . 

Progeny reaching third iiislar 

Alate 

Do .. . . . 



Jb'ourih- 
Lstuge aphids 

! Adult 
aphids 

.number,. 

su 

80 


153 

' 247 

-do-.. 

5 

: 81 

..peroeiit.. 

3.3 

1 32.8 


This experiment was repeated with (1) aphids that were kept con- 
stantly on succulent pea seedlings as a check, (2) aphids that were 
removed from the succulent food for a period of 12 hours and then 
returned to their food plants, and (3) aphids that were removed for 
a period of 24 hours and then re])laced on the plants. Aphids in group 
I were weighed wlien the experiment was started. All aphids of the 
latter two groups were weighed when they were removed and also 
when they were replaced. After they were returned to the plants 
they were allowed to reproduce for a period of 46 hours; then 
transferred to another grouj) of plants and left for a period of 15 hours. 
Again they were transferred and left on a third group of plants for 
])eriod of JO hours. 

The results of this experiment are given in table 5. As in the 
previous experiment, the starved adults produced a higher proportion 
of alate progeny than those starved in the fourth stage. In addition, 
the experiment substantiates the view of Klodnitski (13) that the 
winged “anlage” are checked when prospective alate-producing 
adults are replaced on succulent growth. 
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Tablk ^Difference in appearance of winged forms among the progeny of pea 
aphids starved in the fourth stage and of those starved in the adult stage 





Fourth-stage aphids 

Adult aphids 

>\ eignt of apnias unu 








period elapsed 



Not 

Starved 

Starved 

Not 

Starved Starved 




starved 

12 hours 

24 hours 

starve<i 

12 hours 24 hours 

Average weight before 








starving. -.milligrtijns. .. 



1.71 

1.70 

1.70 

2. 44 

2. 29 2. 41 

Average weight before 








placing on plants.do — 



1.71 

1.28 

1.26 

2. 44 

1.96 1.88 


Adults... 

...number.. 

10 

8 

6 

10 

8 7 


Progeny 

reaching third 









37 

8 

3 

117 

49 42 


Alate 

do 

3 

0 

0 

4 

15 28 


....do... 


8.1 

0 

0 

3.4 

30. 6 66. 7 


Adults. . . 


10 

4 

5 

10 

5 5 


Progeny 

reaching third 






Next 15 hours 

instar.. 

..number.. 

60 

16 

30 

85 

43 29 


Alatc 

do 

4 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 6 


— .do.... 

percent.. 

6.7 

6.3 

0 

0 

2.3 20.7 


Adults... 

iiuinber. . 

6 

3 

4 

10 

5 5 


Progeny 

n*aching third 






Next 10 hours 

instar,. 

number. . 

31 

15 

26 

56 

30 23 


Alate 

do... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 2 


do.... 


3.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 8.7 


Adults... 

number.. 

26 

15 

15 

30 

18 17 


Progeney 

reaching third 






Total 

instar.. 

number.. 

128 

39 

59 

258 

122 94 


Alate 

do — 

8 

1 

0 

4 

16 36 

\ 

— do ... 

IH'rcent. . 

6.2 

2.6 

0 ' 

1 

1.6 

13. 1 38. 3 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF ALATE AND APTEROUS 

APHIDS 


Such plienoineiia as the lack of winged forms among the progeny of 
winged parents and of apterous parents subjected to unfavorable 
conditions in the fourth stage, and the inability to continue maximum 
production of winged forms, indicates that the controlling wing-pro- 
ducing mechanism is influenced by an accumulating and (limiiiisbing 
process of some sort. Ackerman (1) recognized the presence of such a 
changing process, and from a study of fat globules he concluded that 
the appearance of winged forms of the grain aphid was ^ ^dependent 
upon changes in the proportion or concentration of certain materials 
in the haemolymph as brought to pass by the rupture of the brown 
globules’^ (i, p. 50). 

W'hen the pea aphid was examined for type of globule content, 
there were found a large number of small, greenish, ‘^plastidlikc’’ 
structures that appeared to be fatty in nature, small clear globules and 
large clear glob ides, but no distinct brown globules. 

Under close examination the number of globules, both the green 
and the clear, seemed to vary in the different aphids examined. This 
apparent difference prompted a quantitative analysis of different 
forms of the aphid. The results of the analysis are shown in tables fl 
and 7. Differences in fat and moisture content are greater than 
differences in protein and sugar content. The fat content of the 
winged forms is greater than that of the apterous forms and the 
moisture content is smaller. Nymphs have a greater fat content than 
their mothers, but there is little difference in the moisture content of 
the two forms. 



^toisture determinations fit her-extract determinations | Protein determinations 
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ABLE 7 . — Sugar content of aphitis collected from alfalfa and peas in 1936 
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The ])rotein content of adults is greater than that of iniinature 
forms and the protein content of alate forms is greater than that of 
apterous forms (table (i). 

The sugai* content of aphids collected from peas is noticeably 
lower than that of aphids collected from alfalfa. Apterous adults 
collected from alfalfa have a greater sugar content than all other 
forms collected on alfalfa, but apterous adults collected from peas 
have a lower sugar content than all other forms collected from peas. 

The greater fat content of alate forms probably constitutes a 
.source of reserve (Miergy for use during migration. Nymphs have a 
greater fat content than their imHliers ])robably because of the 
presence among them of a number that are destined to become 
alate. Apterous and alate adults might have a greater ])rotein 
content thaji their nymphs because of the presence of developing 
young in their afxlomcuis. Alate forms might have a greater protein 
eontcuit because of the presence of large wing-propelling muscles. 
Differences in tlie sugar content of aphids collected from alfalfa and 
those collected from peas are not well understood, but it may be 
that aphids feeding on peas take in more fluid than those feeding 
upon the less succulent alfalfa. As more fluid is ingested more will 
be egesti'd and there will be a better opportunity to void the un- 
necessary sugars. 

FOOD SOURCE, NATURE OF FOOD, AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
DIGESTIVE TRACT OF APHIDS 

Aphids aie known to penetrate to the phloem vessels (J, 27, 

AV). Davidson (d, p. 51) observed that 

Apliids ai)pcar to feed almost continuously and largo quantities of soliil)le carho- 
liydrates are laken up in the cell sap. As those insects do not possess Malpighian 
tubules, tin* waste ]m)ducts, including surplus sugars, an? pass(‘d out through 
ili(' ajius. 

The Alimentary tract of the pea aphid was found to possess fea- 
tures similar to those of other aphids. Except for size and slight 
differences in arrangement, the digestive tract 7Tsem bled that des(*ribed 
for Sclnzotu ura lanigera by Davidsoji (S). The entire length of the 
large intestine lies proximal to the stomach but does not lie partly 
enclosed in the stomach epithelium as was described by Knowlton 
{14) for Longisiigma caryat. In some cases the stomach and large 
intestine were held together by tracheae, but theses were easily 
pulled away. The cross sections show that the small intestine 
possesses a reduced lumen having the form of a T. Th(' large cells 
of the thick inte^stinal wall contain large nuclei. The presence of 
these large nuclei indicate a probable excictory function. No 
nialpighian tubules were found. 

The passage of the excess fluid through the body of the apliid is 
.suiiimarized by Wigglesworth {34, p. 4d) as follows: 

But instead of Hu; superlluous fluid being taken into tlio Idood and then elimi- 
nated by the Malpighian tubes in the manner just described [for blood-suckijtg 
forms], a dilated loo)) of the fore-gut, the “filter cliamber," witli very delicate 
walls, is invaginated into the re(dium; the unwanted fluids are here ‘al)sorbed, 
or i)erhapM simj)ly filtered, directly irdo the terminal part of the hind-gut; and 
•SO come to be discharged again to the exterior as honey dew, manna, and such- 
like products. 
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Aphids must take in largo quantities of plant sap in order to obUin 
the supply of nitrogenous food that is necessary for rapid reproduction. 
This sap is mostly moisture, and since a large amount of unnecessaiy 
carbohydrates are in solution, the problem becomes one of quickly 
voiding the liquid and the unnecessaiy waste products. The struc- 
ture found in apliids apparently satisfies the requirements for rapid 
elimination of moisture and carbohydrates. 

VOLUME OF HONEYDEW EXCRETED BY THE PEA APHID 

Aphids apjiear to feed continuously, at least on succulent growth, 
so tliere is reason to believe that the quantity of honey dew excreted 
over a period of time is large. To find the exact amount would be 
a tedious procedure, but a relative amount was determined by count- 
ing the number of drops expelled by the aphid and measuring 
their diameter. 

This was done with aphids from a crowded population and with 
those from an uncrowded population. Five*, groups of about 20 
aphids each were taken from tliese populations and immediately 
placed on fresh succulent 8-inch plants. For a check, 23 aphids 
were taken from an uncrowded population and placed in a cage with 
no feed. The aphids from the uncrowded population (table 8) 
produced more honeydew than those taken from the crowded popu- 
lation, while aphids which were not allowed to feed on plants during 
the 24 hours produced no honeydew. 


Tahlf: 8 . — Nvmhcr and size of dropa of hoiivydetr cxcrclrd by pen aphids from a 
crowded, population and by those from itn vncroirded population 



Adfilts 

por 

plant 

Drops of lioncydow per j 
24-liour period | 

1 

i 

: 

Adults 

per 

plant 

Drops of honeydew por 
21-hnnr period 



Adults takcfi 
from— 

Total 

A vemRO 
number 
iH-r 
adult 

1 

1 

A«lults taken 

1 from • 


Total 

A voniKe 
nunilHjr 
l)er 
adult 

Size 

XI 11 (‘ r 0 \v d « d 
plants 

S um- 
ber 

20 

20 

10 

Num- 

ber 

HK) 

170 

100 

203 

I.*); 

Num- 

ber 

9.5 
8.8 
10.4 
11. rt 
9.8 

Micrum 

•000-800 1 

1 

1 ('■•rowded plants. 


Nn ru- 
ber 

f 18 
1 ? 

Num- 

ber 

102 

115 

140 

Num- 

ber 

9.0 

0. 1 

8.0 

Microns 

.4(K1-050 


18 

10 


i 

1 


15 

no 

125 

7. 7 
8.3 


Total 

90 

892 

9.9 


1 Total 

84 

001 

7.9 



The residues of the lioneydews of the two groups of aphids appeared 
quite different under the niicroscope. This suggests that the compo- 
sition varied, but as this information was obtained in only a prelimi- 
nary way, no analyses were made. These observations, however, 
sliow that a careful study of this subject would add a great deal to the 
knowledge of the physiology of these insects. 

After the completion of this investigation, a paper by Smith {28) 
appeared which describes a method of determining the relative rate 
of feeding of the mealy plum aphid by counting the drops of excre- 
nieiit thrown by the aphids onto sheets of paper. Smith found that 
aphids feeding as a group produced fewer drops of excrement per adult 
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than aphids which were isolated, and that under liigh temperatures 
fewer drops were produced than under lower temperatures. 

The results of the two investigations are quite similar. Although 
the mealy plum aphid produced a greater number of dro})s per hour 
than the pea aphid, in both instances the aphids under the crowded 
condition produced fewer drops of honeydew than those under the 
uncrowded condition. 

Since no honeydew was produced by the starved aphids, there 
appears to be a relationship between the volume of honeydew excreted 
and the intake of plant sap. The results obtained by Smith when 
aphids were subjected to high temperature, however, may be due not 
to the lack of intake of food but to the rapid evaporation of moisture 
from the bodies of the aphids. This investigation shows that rapid 
evaporation of moisture from aphids does take place, and that under 
low atmospheric humidity evaporation takes place more rapidly. 
Therefore it is not surpiising that more alate forms should appear 
under these conditions (23). 

ASSOCIATION OF WING APPEARANCE WITH A DECREASED VOLUME 

OF HONEYDEW AND A CONCENTRATION OF BODY CONTENTS 

Crowding and starvation have been shown to be associated with 
an increase in the api)earance of winged forms, and the volume of 
lioneydew produced by aphids has been shown to decrease under sucli 
conditions. The appearance of winged forms, therefore, accompanies 
a decrease in the volume of honeydew excreted. 

A consideration of the cause of the decreased amount of excretion 
brings us now to the realization that the concentration of the l)ody 
content itself is associated with the appearance of mugs. Evidence 
pointing to this was first presented in the starvation experiments, 
where it was shown that aphids lost weight very rapidly. After 12 
hours, aphids previously weighing 2.29 mg had dropped to ].9() mg. 
After 24 hours those weighing 2.41 mg had dropped to 1.88 mg (table 
5). Later, in the trial moisture determination, this loss in weight was 
indicated as being due to loss of moisture. Ajihids kept 3 to 4 hours 
showed a very delinite decrease in moisture content as compared with 
those examined immediately after removal from the plants. On 
cloudy days this decrease was less noticeable than on bright, sunny 
days. 

Since there were too few aphids in the starvation experiment to 
warrant quantitative determination, a large number of adults were 
collected from a pea field, mixed thoroughly in a screen cage, and then 
divided into three groups. Analysis of the first grouj) was started 2 
hours after collecting, that of the second group 30 hours after collect- 
ing, and that of the third group, 55 hours after collecting. 

This experiment definitely showed (table 9) that as tlie moisture 
content decreased, the protein and ether extract increased. These 
results, which are to be expected, shovr more precisely the condition 
in which the evaporation of moisture leaves the aphid. They empha- 
size further that aphids not only excrete moisture in honeydew, but 
also give it up very rapidly by evaporation. 
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Table 9. — Decrease in moisture content and weighty and consequent increase in 
protein and ether extract content of three groups of starved pea aphids 


Itt'in 


Weight of aphids.. 
Moisture content. . . 

Protein content 

Ether extract 


Itesults after— 



i 

1 2 hours ! 

30 hours 

...grams.- 

2.4530 

1.2929 

-l»orcent-- 

72. 9 

f)5. 3 

. . do 

J2.5 

19. 1 

---do j 

7. 2 

8.4 


55 tiours 


0. 7291 


:i0. 0 
11.7 


Winged appearance, therefore, is associated with concentration of 
hotly fluids brought about not only by the probable intake of inore 
concentrated food but also by the rapid evaporation of inoistiire from 
the body of the aphid. 

DISCUSSION 

111 the interpretation of these results, we must consider that tlie 
concentration of body fluids in the parent occurred either just before 
or within the period of the time of determination of the development 
of wings in the offspring. The length of this period is not definitely 
known (25), but whatever it is, the accumulation of the products or 
the concentration of bod^ contents in the offspring must begin before 
this period is ended. If it occurs too early in the parent, for instance*, 
when the prospective adults arc still in the fourth stage, and if they 
are left on scant food, these products would be used before the adult 
had attained the reproductive stage, and, as wuxs found to be the case, 
the progeny would have no wings. If parents are continued under 
unfavorable conditions, as w-as shown, the accumulated products 
would l)e used for the production of wdngs in the first young, but would 
not be suflicieid to supply the later young. If adults are starved, as 
was shown, and then replaced on good succulent growth, the accumu- 
lated products would be used in the production of wings of the first 
young, but as the rate of the incoming fluid returned to normal and 
there w^as again enough to carry the waste products from the body of 
the parent, no more winged offspring would deveio]). Likewise, if 
prospective adults were kept on good succulent growdh the products 
would not have an opportunity to accumulate and winged offspring 
would not develop. Alore wu’nged ofrsi)ring occurred on young 
plant seedlings, probably because the sap in these plants is more* 
concentrated. Parents not ingesting a sulficient volume of fluid from 
these plants would soon have a large concentration of wing-producing 
products. 

Winged adults subjected to unfavorable conditions would not be 
e.xpected to pi’oduce many alate young because most of the products 
would be used in the development of their own muscles and wings. 
In nature they migrate to succulent growth and there the succulent 
food inhibits the development of wings. Only under the severest 
conditions would alate mothers be expected to accumulate enough of 
tliese products for the development of winged ofl'spring. 

Information presented in this investigation is applicable to cir- 
cumstances wiierein prediction of migrations is desired. Lack of 
available moisture or heavy early infestations are almost certain to 
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be followed by the appearance of lar< 2 :e numbers of migrants regardless 
of other conditions. During the spring of 193(1 a limited rainfall 
brought on such conditions and in one field under observation it was 
estimated that 90 percent of the aphids of the first generation were 
winged migrants. These early migrants cause an early initial infesta- 
tion of field peas, which later leads to heavy losses where adequate 
control measures are not employed. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The appearance of winged offspring of the pea aphid is associated 
with a concentration of the body contents of the parent. Tln^ ali- 
mentary tract of the iiea aphid is so constructed that it adequately 
eliminates waste substances only so long as fluid is ingested in sufTi- 
cient volume. There appears to be no provision for voiding unneces- 
sary ])roducts when the supply c»f fluid is insuftieient for tins purpose. 
Lack of fluid, together with rapid evaporation from the body of the 
jiarent aphid, causes a concentration of the waste substances. These 
accumulated “wastes’’ in the adult in the form of proteins and carbo- 
hydrates appear to initiate wing developiiKMit. The appearance of 
apterous individuals appears to be due to (1) the hude of these “waste” 
substaiu'os in the [)arent, or (2) to the presence of a sufficient volume 
of fluid intake to carry them away in solution as houeydew . 
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THE GROWTH CURVE OF SORGHUM' 


By A. T. Bartel, assistant agronomist^ and J. H. Martin, senior agronomist. 

Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 

Department of Agriculture '^ 

INTRODUCTION 

(J rowers and investigators of sorgliiiin (Sorghum vulgare Pers.) gen- 
erally have obser\Tcl the small size of seedlings and the relatively slow 
early growth of the plants, as compared with thosc^ of corn, even when 
grown under optimum conditions. Measurements of the growth of 
sorghum plants at some stages doubtless have been made previously, 
but curves showing the trend of this slow early growth have not been 
found in the literature. In 1930, N. V. Kanitkar, then soil physicist 
of the Poona Agricultural College, Poona, India, while visiting the 
United States, showed the junior writer an unpublished growth curve 
of sorghum based upon data he had obtained in India. This curve 
was of the unbalanced sigmoid type, having a long gradual slope during 
the first several weeks of the period, that depicted strikingly the slow 
early growth and rapid later growth of sorghums. It seemed desirable 
to tiie writers to investigate this problem in the United States and if 
possible to determine the cause of this unbalanced trend in growth 
rate. The exi)eriments were condu(‘ted by the senior writer. 

Sorghums are of tropical ongiii and usually grow slowly at the cool 
tein])eratiires flint fre(|ucntly occur after relatively early jilanting in 
the Northern States. The sorghums in the experiments reported 
here, however, were planted in June and July under conditions of 
high temperature and irrigation in southern Arizona, which favored 
rapid germination and early growth. Thus unfavorable environ- 
mental conditions that might have retarded early growth were largely 
eliminated from consideration as a causal factoi* in the growth trend. 

METHODS 

The experiments were conducted at the University Farm, Tucson, 
Ariz., under irrigation, during the 4-year period 1931 34 and in 1930. 
Two grain sorghum varieties, Dwarf hegari a,nd Double Dwarf Yellow 
rnilo, were planted on two dates in each of the first 4 years. The 
average date for the first planting was June 18 and foj* the second 
planting July 22. Soon after the plants were well up they were 
thinned to a single plant every 8 to 10 inches. The plants of both 
varieties produced tillers that developed about, as well as the main 
stalks. Plants were harvested at 4-day intervals starting soon a fter the 
plants W(^re up and ending when maturity was reached. The jilants 
were cut as close to the ground as possible and a minimum of 10 
plants was harvested at each sampling. The number of stalks (in- 

' Received for publication April 8, 1938; issued December 19.38. Coor>erative iuve.stiRations of the Division 
of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Imlustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the Arizona 
Agricultural T5xperiment Station. 

2 The authors acknowledge the as.sistnn(XJ of Charles Davis, assi.stant agronomist, Arizona Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in calculating the growth curves. 
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eluding tiller stalks) was counted in each sample, and all weights were 
computed to weight per stalk. The harvested plants were w^eigbed 
at intervals until they had reached a constant air-dry weight. The 
heads, if any, w^ere then reinove<l and tlireshed, and weights of the 
heads and seed w^ere obtained. 


RESULTS 

RATE OF GROWTH IN SORGHUMS 

The increase in weight per stalk, including the heads, seeds, and 
leaves, of Dw^arf hegari and Double Dwarf Yellow milo planted on 
two dates is shown in figure 1. The curves were calculated by tlie 

formula suggested by Robertson,'^ i. e., Log-^-“^A’'(/— tj), where x 

equals the weight attained in time t; a is the total grow'th attained 
during the cycle; K is a constant, the magnitude of wdiich dett^rmines 
the slope of the curve; and ti is the time at w^hich the growth is one- 
half completed; or where x equals l/2fl. It wull be observed that the 
early growth of both varieties was very slow. This was espe(*ially 
true in the June J8 planting. It was not until 54 days after planting 
that a weight per stalk of over 10 g was obtained in Dwarf hegari. 
This period constitutes roughly one-half of the number of days be- 
tween planting and maturity. The early growth of Double Dwarf 
Yellow milo was slightly greater than that of Dw^arf hepri until 
about 58 days after planting. From then until maturity the weight 
per stalk of Dwarf hegari increased more rapidly than in the shorter 
variety Double Dwuirf Yellow^ milo. The weight per stalk 54 days 
after planting represented 10 percent of the weight at maturity of 
Dwarf hegari and 14 percent of Double Dwuirf Yellow ndlo. 

A theoretical^ symmetrical sigmoid (S-shaped) curve of growth, 
typical of many plant s])ecies, also is shown in figure 1. This curve is 
superimposed upon the weights of the Dwarf hegari planted on June 
18. It will be observed that the curve of actual dry-weight increase 
of Dwarf liegari was below' tliat of the theoretical curve at all stages 
of development until maturity was reached. At maturity, of course, 
the two curves coincide. 

The growdJi curves of sorghum show' a delayed but more abrupt 
upward trend, w ith the upper and lower ends asymmetrical in con- 
trast to the symmetrical theoretical curve. The dilTerence may be 
explained by the small size of the sorghum seedling relative to that 
of the mature plant, which necessitates the lapse of considerable time 
before the operation of the so-called ‘‘compound-interest'’ principle 
can produce large increases in weight. 

When the twm varieties w^ere planted on July 22 there was a more 
rapid increase in early growth and a lower weight at maturity than 
when they w^re planted on »lunc 18. This rapid early grow th might 
be attributed to slightly higher temperatures at planting time in the 
July 22 planting. The mean temperatures at Tucson for June, 
July, and August from 1931 to 1934 were 79.5°, 87.6°, and 84.4° F., 
respectively. When the varieties were planted on eTune 18 maturity 
was reached the first week in October, but when planted on July 22 

3 ROttEBTS»ON, T. BBA1L.SKOHD. THE ( HEMirAl. TiASIS OF GROWTH AND SKNESTKNTE. pp., illUS. Phihv 

delpbla and London. 

* Rarer, Oran. ntiNripi.Es ok plant physiology. 377 pp., illus. Now York. 1928. 
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the varieties were not mature until the last week in October. The 
lower moan temperatures and shorter days during ])art of the growing 
period of tlio July plantings may liavc hastened heading and restricted 




vegetative growth, although the temperatures were sufficiently high 
during October to prevent delay in ri])ening. 
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The increase in seed weight per stalk of Dwarf hegari and Double 
Dwarf Yellow milo in the June 18 and July 22 plantings also is shown 
in figure 1. The poor fit in the curve for seed weight of Double 
Dwarf Yellow milo planted in June is due to damage by birds. How- 
ever, both varieties yielded more in the June than in the July planting. 
In the June planting the seed yield of Double Dwarf Yellow milo was 
higher, but Dwarf hegari led in the July planting. The decreases as 
a result of later planting in weight per stalk and seed weight per head 
were 23 percent and 19 percent, respectively, in Dwarf hegari, and 
26 percent and 41 percent in Double Dwarf Yellow milo. The Dwarf 
hegari evidently was better suited to late planting than Double Dwarf 
Yellow milo. 

SEED SIZE AND EARLY GROWTH 

In numerous experiments with sorghum seedlings, the junior writer 
has observed that varieties with large seeds produce larger seedlings 
and appear to grow more rapidly in the early stages than small- 
seeded varieties. It seemed that this apparent reiationship between 
the size of seed and early plant growth might explain the growth 
trends just presented. 

Mature stalks of some sorghum varieties often weigh nearly as 
much as mature cornstalks, although the seeds of grain sorghums 
are much smaller and usually weigh only about as much as average 
caryopses of wheat, oats, and barley; and seeds of some of the sorgos, 
particularly Sumac, weigh still less. Proso (Panicurn inlliaceurn L.), 
a grain millet, has extremely small seeds for a cereal crop and makes 
a correspondingly slow early growth. The sorghums and proso in 
general have a wider ratio between seed size and final stalk weight 
at maturity than any other of the American cereal crop plants. 

Plantings of cereal varieties having different seed sizes wore made' 
on July 13 and August 11, 1936. Included in this experiment were 
two varieties of corn {Zea mays L.), Surecropper and Krug; four 
varieties of sorghum (tVterita, Double Dwarf Yellow milo. Dwarf 
hegari, and Sumac sorgo) ; and one variety of proso (Yellow Manitoba). 
The oven-dry weights per kernel, and per stalk 10 days after planting, 
of each variety are shown in table 1 , and the stalk weights at inter- 
vals during periods up to 40 days after planting, which include only 
a part of the grand period of growth, are shown in figure 2. The 
stalk weights shown are averages from the two plantings. 

In general, a close relationship was found between the size of seed 
and the size of seedling. The corn variety vSurecropper had tlie 
largest seed and also the most rapid early growth, while Yellow 
Manitoba proso had the smallest seed and the least early growth. 
Krug corn made less early growth than the larger-seeded Surecropper 
variety but exceeded all of the sorghums. Among the sorghum 
varieties, feterita had the largest seeds and grew most rapidly during 
early stages, while Sumac sorgo had the smallest seeds and slowest 
apparent early growth. A distinct spread between sorghum varieties 
occurred from the sixteenth to the twentieth day after planting and 
the stalk weights then were m the same order as the seed weights, 
except that Dwarf hegari and Double Dwarf Yellow milo were reversed. 
The seeds of the latter variety usually are larger than those of Dwarf 
hegari but in these samples they were slightly smaller. The early 
growth of Double Dwarf Yellow milo exceeded that of Dwarf hegari, 
as shown in figure 1 . 
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Table 1. — Oven-dry weight per seed, and per stalk 10 days after planting and at 
different periods thereafterf of 7 cereal varieties 


Crop and variety 


Corn: 

Hurecropper 

Knig 

Sorghum: 

Felerita 

Dwarf hegari. 

Double Dwarf b ellow luilo.... 

Sumae sorgo 

Vroso: 

Yellow Manitoba- 


W’eiKht i)er 
seed 

W'eight per 
stalk 10 
days after 
]>lantmR 

Period after 
planting for 
weight per 
stalk to equal 
weight i>er 
seed 

Mg 

Mg 

J)ays 

407.fi 

149 

14 

188. 0 

112 

11 

26.9 

38 

9 

26. 9 

33 

9 

23.4 

37 

8 

14.2 

20 

8 

3.1 

12 

6 


An inspection of figure 2 shows that after the seedlings had reached 
a weight of roughly d.Tig per stalk, the growth-curve rise for the next 
5 days was strikhigly and almost uniformly abrupt in all varieties. 
This is in conformity with the monomoleeular autocatalytic law, 
upon which the usual growth curve is based,® in wdiich increase in 
weight varies with the “active mass.’’ 

The weight per stalk 10 days after planting, which w as ])revious to 
a pronounced upturn in the growth curve of any of the cereal varieties, 
is compared graphically with the weight per seed in figure 11, A. A 


<9 



Figube 3. ..1, delation Ijetvveen weight per seed and weiglit per stalk 10 days 

after planting of corn, sorghum, and proso; B, relation between logarithms 
of the seed weights and of the stalk weights taken at various intervals up to 
20 days after planting. 

curvilinear rela tionship betwreen stalk weight and seed size is indicated 
that closely approaches a logarithmic curve. When the logarithms 
of the two sets of weights are charted (fig. 3, B) the points fall 
approximately on a straight line. The relationship was linear also 
12 days after planting. Later, 10 and 20 days after planting, when 
appreciable growth was occurring, the corresponding points in figure 
3, B, form slight curves instead of straight lines, which indicates 
that factors other than seed size were operative in partly determining 
the weiglit pei* stalk at these stages. Ten and twelve days after 


Robertson, T. Bhaiiapobd. See ffwtnote 3. 
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planting the logaritlim of the weight of the seedling stalks thus varied 
directly with tlie logarithm of the weight of the seed of the corn, 
sorghum, and proso varieties included in the experiment. This is in 
conformity with the calculation of growth curves, which is based 
upon a logarithmic relationship between the weight of the plant 
(or “active mass”) and the increase in growtli. The results strongly 
suggest that the size of 10-day-old seedlings of the cereals investigated 
was determined by the mass of the seed and the apparent slow early 
growth of the sorghums and proso was merely a logarithmic function 
of seed size. A growth curve for barley obtaincul by Pope ® showed 
a trend in early growth very similar to that of tlie sorghums shown 
in figure 1. Car>"opses of barley have approximately the same 
average weight as those of the grain sorghums Dwarf hegari and 
Double Dwarf Yellow milo. 

Ashby ^ has suggested that vigor in corn hybrids may be due in 
])art to larger embryos, although this view has been challenj^ed by 
Sprague ^ and others. Incidentally, Sprague’s growth (lata, ]i\uth one 
ex('.eption, show that the logarithms of seed ami seedling weights arc 
proportional. 

SUMMARY 

Sorghum seedlings are smaller and appear to be slowin’ in early 
growth than those of corn. The increases in dry weight per stalk and 
grain weiglit ])er head of two grain sorghum varieties. Dwarf hegari 
and Double Dwarf Yellow milo, grown in the field under irrigation at 
Tucson, Ariz., from 1931 to 1934, are presented. A planting at a 
normal date, about June 18, and a later planting, about July 22, were 
made in each of the 4 years. 

About 10 to 15 percent of the final dry weight of the stalks and 
heads was produced during the first half of the growing period. The 
growth curves of the two varieties in both plantings indicated a much 
slower increase in growth in early stages of development and a more 
rapid increase at later stages than would be expected from the usual 
symmetrical sigmoid growth curve typical of many plants. 

Two varieties of corn, four of sorghum, and one of proso, repre- 
senting a wide range of seed sizes, were planted in the field in 1930, 
and the rate of early growth was determined. A close relationship 
was found between the size of seed planted and the dry weight per 
stalk in the early stages of plant development. In young seedlings 
of corn, sorghum, and proso, 10 and 12 days after planting, the loga- 
rithm of the weight per stalk w^as directly proportional to the loga- 
rithm of weight per seed. vSeedling size thus was a logarithmic 
function of the “active mass” in the seed. The wider ratio between 
the weight of the seed and the weight of the mature stalk appears to 
explain for the most part the smaller seedlings and apparent slower 
early growth of sorghum and proso, as compared with corn, under 
optimum growing conditions. 

0 Pope, Merritt N. the growth curve in rari.ev. Jour. Aijr. Kosoarch 44: 323-341, illus. 1932. 

■ Ashby, Eric, studies in the inheritance of physiological characters, i. a physiological 
INVESTIGATION OF THE NATURE Op HYBRID VIGOUR IN MAIZE. Allll. Bot. [TiOIldon] 44; f4/)7]-467, illuS. 1930. 

» Sprague, G. F. hybrid vigor and growth rates in a maize cross and it.s reciprocal. Jour. 
.\pr. Research. 53: 819-830, 1930. 




CORRELATIONS BETWEEN BIOLOGICAL ESSENTIALITY 
AND ATOMIC STRUCTURE OF THE CHEMICAL ELE- 
MENTS ' 

By Hobert a. »Steinberg 2 

Associate physiologist^ Division of Tobacco and Plant Nutrition, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United Slates Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

An exainiiuitioii of the data on the mineral nutrition of organisms 
led to the diseovei'y of close correlations between the list of the known 
essential elements and the quantitative data of atomic physics, 
permitting of tentative, if vague, deductions as to their total number 
and the identity of those as yet unknown. Though these correlations 
have been evident to the writer for some time, considerable hesitancy 
has been felt in calling attention to them i?i view of the importance 
of the questions involved and the possibility of error in inteipretation 
of the data. The positive proof subsequently available of the essen- 
tiality of manganese and the discovery of the essentiality of molyb- 
denum (/, 6);'^ cobalt iff), and gallium (7), which one after another 
have fallen into their jn-oper niches in the tables 4)ringing out these 
relations, at length c.onvinced the writer that these data should be 
made available for critical examination by other investigators. Sub- 
stantiation would im])ly that the particular chemical elements required 
in the functioning of protoplasm are essential because of the inner 
physics of the atoms, and the (pian turn-mechanic relations of the 
atoms of these (‘lements to one another. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Casual comments on the elements required by organisms are nu- 
merous and range from the assumption that organisms may recpiire 
all [)2 elements to one that some organisms have special requirements 
not shared by others. Attempts at correlations have been few and 
not very successful, owing to the limited knowledge hitherto available. 
Thatcher (S) proposed a classification of the chemical elements based 
on their biological properties, whereas Frey-Wyssling (;^) considered 
that he had found a relation to exist between biological essentiality 
and position in the chemical periodic table. Lendle (5), on the other 
hand, conlined himself to jiointing out analogies in biological efl'ects of 
homologous elements. Pirschle (4, o) has reported at length on the 
effects of homologous elements in A^ipenjillm. 

RELATION OF BIOLOGICAL ESSENTIALITY TO ATOMIC STRUCTURE 

A comparison of the essential ^ with the noncssential elements of 
the standard chemical periodic table with respect to position discloses 
evidence of considerable interest. This is brought out in table 1, 

1 Received for publication August 8, 1938; issued December, 19.38. 

* The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. F. L. Mohler, Chief of the Section of Atomic Physics, 
Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce, for aid in the preparation of tliis manuscript. 

3 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 861. 

* All the chemical elements definitely known to bo essential, whether for animals or plants, are included 
Limitations of space prevent the inclusion of full citations, nor are they nesessary in the case of the majority 
of the elements. 
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a reproduction of the standard chemical periodic table in condensed 
form, showing only the positions of the essential elements. Several 
facts stand out. Three, and no more than three, of the essential ele- 
ments are found in each of five of the nine groups. Three contain two 
elements each. Each group containing three essential elenients has 
one or two of them in the main group and not more than one in one or 
both of the subgroups. Groups 0 and VIll appear to form exceptions 
to tliese statements. Hydrogen, however, may be assumed to be a 
member of group 0, in which there are, of course, no subgroups. 
Group V.111 contains two essential elements, but perhaps provision 
should bo made for the addition of a third for reasons that will appear 
later. It may be noted that hydrogen and the two groups requiring 
special mention with respect to the property of essentiality are the 
same that have caused difliculty to the chemist in the classification 
of the chemical elements. On the basis of these facts, it seems prob- 
able that a total of three essential elements will also be found even- 
tually in groups IV and V. The difficulties of table 1 are inherent 
in the chemical periodic table as a medium for bringing out these 
biological correlations. 

Table l. --The biologicnllj/ essential elements arranged in the form of the chemical 

periodic table 


Elements in the cheminil peri<Mlic table in jiroup ’ - 



1 Oroup 0 limy be considered to contain no subgroups and group Vlll no main group. 

* OthiT evidence on hand renders quite probable the essentialil y of scandium to Aspergillu!^ niger, Tint will 
be presented at another time in connection with other matters if and w hen its essentiality to this organism 
is further verifieil. 

3 An asterisk (*) represents both noness«*ntial eh'ini'nt-s and elements \\h«)se biological essentiality as yei 
remains unproved. 

Additional correlations between biological essentiality and chemical 
periodicity are evident if the essential elements are arranged in a 
series of groups (table 2). When arranged in a series according 
to atomic number the essential elements form groups, of one to four 
members, wliich appear to bear definite numerical relations to each 
other. This is made plain by changes in the number of members of 
consecutive groups. The discreijancies in the number of group 
members of the elements having higher atomic' numbers are due in 
all probability to blanks caused by the omission of essential elements 
not yet identified. The differences between the atomic numbers of 
the first members of these series groups also exhibit definite regular- 
ities, though here again unavoidable omissions cause irregularities in 
the values between groups of higher atomic number. Similarly, the 
numbers of elements omitted between consecutive groups of known 
essential elements are 3, 2, 1, 1, 3, 1, 10, and 10, respectively. Silicon 
has been included as an essential element because of its use for cell- 
wall construction by the Diatomaceae, though its essentiality has 
never been demonstrated and its omission increases the regularities 
of the table markedly. Two exceptions exist to the rule that the 
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initial element of eaeli group has an odd atomic number. These are 
silicon (atomic number 14) and molybdenum (atomic number 42). 
It is not im])ossible, therefore, that silicon may eventually be deter- 
mined to be nonessential and columbium essential. Another interest- 
ing feature of series-group arrangement is the differences in atomic 
number of the mitial members of the positive-element groups. These 
differences are 10, 8, (>, 4, and 13 for consecutive groups. The diffi- 
culties with table 2 as a means of bringing out correlations are inherent 
in the use of series groujis. 

Table 2- -The grovj) periodicity of biologically essential elements as a function of 

atomic number 
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Atomic numbers in each prcaip are cons«TUlive. 

^ Value if silicon is consifiered unessential. 

The asteri.sk (*) represents a proiip of elements whose biolonical essentiality as >et remains uui)rov(‘(l. 


Correlations between essentiality and the inner physics of the atom 
can be shown best, however, through the tabulation of the 92 elements 
on the basis of their transition subshells, or the subshells in which the 
electron numbers of the atoms have undergone a regular change in 
the formation of the elements. These are the electrons that determine 
to a large extent the optical and chemical properties of the elements 
of which they form a part. Table 3 presents the chemical elements 
arranged, on the basis of transition subshells, according to shell, 
subshell, atomic number, and ^‘rank,^^ to bring out the relation of 
atomic structure to the property of biological essentiality. The 
atomic data for the individual elements in the normal state are those 
given by White {10). The shells into which the electrons are arranged 
about the nucleus of the atom are designated as n=^\, /f-2, 3, w-4, 

7 y^ 5 , 7/^6, and n='7 from the nucleus outward. Each shell may com- 
prise one or more subshells, designated as Z=0, Z=-l, 12, and ^=3, also 
numbered from the center. The symbol for each element is preceded 
by the atomic number of the element. The numbers 1 to 14 at the 
heads of coluiims indicate the order in which the elements occur in 
each subshell row when arranged according to the magnitude of their 
atomic numbers. For these values the term “rank” will bo used. 
This arrangement is more fundamental than that of the standard 
chemical periodic table inasmuch a,s spatial relations as w ell as number 
of electrons in the atoms are considered. 
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« The chemical elements are indicated by their chemical symbols and are preceded by their atomic numbers. Italics indicate essential elements. 
>> The ‘Tank” represents the relative order of the elements of each subshell when arranged accordine to atomic number. 

« Asterisks (*) indicate elements the biological essentiality of which ha< not been proved. 
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At the bottom of table 3 is wbat may be regarded as a, summation 
of these data with respect to the biologically essential elements. The 
five essential elements in siibsbell /=0 are all positive, and their number 
decreases from 3 in rank 1 to 2 in rank 2. The 10 essential elements 
formed by a change in subsbell are arranged uniformly in pairs in 
ranks 1 to 5, inclusive. Gallium occupies a position among these 
negative elements, whereas in table 2 it fell among the positive ones. 
Finally, the /-2 subsbell row’ with seven elements appears to contain 
but a single essential element in each rank. The three blank spaces 
may represent elements the essentiality of which has not yet been 
proved. No element essential for nutrition occurs in the /“3 row, 
which includes the rare earths only, though the essentiality of cerium,® 
particularly, is not definitely elimuiated. The total number of known 
essential elements in successive shells forms a very uniform series, 
namely, 1, 4, 12, 4, 1, 0, and 0, reckoned from the nucleus to the 
periphery of the atom. Sodium, calcium, boron, (gallium), chlorine, 
and iodine — forming a group of essential elements dispensed with by 
<*-ertain organisms — fall into terminal ranks of the subshells. The 
segregation of the essential elements into positive and negative groups 
and the progressive decrease in the number of such elements per 
rank in successive subshells, together with the uniformity in number 
of elements per rank in each subshcll, caimot be attributed to chance. 
These regularities, rather, must be interpreted as an expression of the 
interplay of ordered forces having their seat in the mechanism of 
atomic structure. 

The objection might be raised that the use of table 3, and particu- 
larly of the i)roperty termed the ^‘rank,^^ is unacce])table because of 
its wide departure from the arrangement of the Mcndelejeff chemical 
periodic table. Nevertheless, this table, though of greater complexity, 
also serves to bring out the eiTects of position and number of electrons 
on the chemical and physical properties of the elements as w’ell as or 
better than the standard table. Moreover, the places into which the 
elements fall are definite and without equivocation. Subshells 
/-() and Wl seem to be the positions particularly associated with the 
possession of metalloid properties, a characteristic that increases with 
the rank until the gaseous state is reached. Shell position, however, is 
also of some effect in this respect. Two of the scries of elements afford 
a complete illustration of the Rydberg rule for increases in atomic 
nund)er of homologous elements. Begimiing wdtli hydrogen, the 
elements of subshell M) in rank 1 increase in atomic number in suc- 
cessive amounts of 2, 8, 8, 18, 18, and 32. The same is true for the 
elements of subsholl l-O in rank number 2 beginning with helium. 
Other correlations are readily apparent. It w^ould not be surprising, 
however, if certain discrepancies exist, since only three of the quanta 
of the atom and the rank form the basis of this classification. The 
characteristics of beryllium and magnesium would be expected to be 
less metallic. Ample chemical justification exists, nevertheless, for 
the use of this table to bring out the association between atomic 
structure and biological essentiality, and to employ it as a basis to 
<lemonstrate that the elements possessing the property of essentiality 
form not a random selection but a group correlated with respect to 
atomic structure. 

< Cerium xx^riiaps should occupy the position of hafnium, and the latter that after lutecium in the 
subshell. 

111409—38 5 
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As a matter of fact, the arrangement of table 3 is an improvement in 
certain respects over that of the standard table. Hydrogen finds a 
definite position, as do also the rare-earth metals and the members of 
group VITI. Changes in electron number in subshell ^=3 effect little 
change in chemical properties of the elements as exemplified by the 
rare earths, which alone of all the elements occupy this position. The 
total number of elements in the shells differs from that of the Kydberg 
{ 10 ) series in being much more symmetrical. If each rank be divided 
into four subranks equivalent to positions in subshells /=0, /~1, 
and / 3, the elements arrange themselves into series quite similar to 
those of the familiar groups and subgroups of the standard periodic 
table. The relative positions of the elements are more in keeping with 
their chemical properties than in the standard table, however. Another 
difference lies in the number of ranks required to bring about a periodic 
change in properties of the elements. In subshell /=0, the equivalent 
of 2 elements, in subshell the equivalent of 6 elements, and in 
subshell /=2, the equivalent of 10 elements is required. That is, the 
periodic recurrence of ])roperties with increase in atomic number 
differs uniformly with the transition subshells in the ratio of 2:0:10; 
or, if the rare-earth elements are included, the series is 2:0:10:14. 
Chemical valence is associated with the subrank and sliows far fewer 
anomalies than in the Mendelejeff table. The number of elements 
per rank also fonns an interesting series, namely, 17, 17, 10, 10, 9 
9, 4, 4, 4, 4, 1, 1,1, and 1. The pairing evident in this series is in 
accordance with tlie pairing shown by all the 92 elements and by the 
majority of the essential elements in this table. The factors for this 
series are 4^+1 , 3^+1, B'^+O, 2^^ 0, and P-1 0. Though its significance 
is unknown to the writer, its regularity and the uniformity of pairing 
in the values is believed to have a basis in atomic structure and serves 
to strengthen the belief that the correlations between biologi(‘al 
essentiality and atomic structure based on the ranks of table 3 have 
an objective existence. 

DISCUSSION 

The deductions feasible on the basis of the correlations between 
atomic structure and essentiality with respect to the total number of 
essential elements and of their identity are vague, largely negative in 
character, and debatable. It appears probable from the data, of table 1 
that at least two, and perhaps three, additional elements will be found 
to bo essential. These, it is assumed, would occur singly in groups 
IV and V and perhaps in group VIII. The data of table 2 are almost 
too ambiguous for prognostication, though the nonesseritiality of 
silicon and the essentiality of cohunbium are indicated. Ck^nsid oration 
of the data in table 3 would indicate to the writer that no more 
elements of shells 7i=l, and 7i-3 will be found essential;. nor, if 
greatest weight is placed on the apparent regularity of the series of 
the total number of essential elements per shell, are any to be found in 
the other shells. However, the nonessentiality of siHcon would indi- 
cate an unidentified essential element m shell ri=3. The irregularities 
in the series formed by the total number of known essential elements 
per rank and the vacancies in the /-2 subshell row of essential elements 
may perhaps indicate otherwise. Mathematically, it would be prac- 
ticable to fill the vacancies in subslicll l~2 without seriously affecting 
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the unifoniiity of the series of total essential elements per shell, though 
an alteration would be necessary. 

A thorough understanding of factors concerned sliould permit 
forelmowledge of experimental results. Nevertheless, atteinjited 
predictions in scientific investigations, as elsewhere, have been found 
extremely hazardous and are to be avoided as of dubious value, unless 
strongly justified as in this case. Search for the essential trace ele- 
ments in the })ast has largely been purely empirical and directed al- 
most by chance. The publication of these tables will, it is hoped, act 
as a beneficial directive influence, smee a direct objective is now avail- 
able that makes feasible the partial correlation of the data on the 
essential elements. It should not be forgotten, however, that no single 
organism seems to require all (22 or more) essential elements. Tliis 
situation may be purely illusory and de])end on low experimental 
j)recision, but it is probably associated with broad evolutionary 
trends that include gain or loss of function. The belief of the writer 
in the existence of only a few other as yet unidentified essential ele- 
ments may therefore need considerable revision on the basis of experi- 
ence with organisms other than Aspergillus. The writer is also con- 
vinced that eventually an even closer correlation between essentiality 
and atomic structure will be demonstrated by the atomic physicist 
through the mathematically complex quantum mechanics of the 
atom. 

SUMMARY 

Correlations were found betiveen atomic structure and biological 
esscmtiality of tlie cdiemical (dements that would indicate that the 
essential elcuiumts are closely correlated with respect to atomic struc- 
ture and their distribution among the nonessential elements. Ten- 
tative, though vague and debatable, deductions are feasible with 
respect to the number and identity of the essential elements as yet 
unknown. A suggested form of chemical periodic, table based on 
shell and subshell of transition, atomic number, and rank, is superior 
in certain respects to the standard table. Moreover, this arrangement 
of the (diemical elements makers possible the cc)rrelation of atomic 
structure with the property of biological esscnitiality. 
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LABORATORY STUDIES ON TETRASTICHUS XANTHO- 
MP:LAENAE ROND. AND TETRASTICHUS SP., TWO 
HYMENOPTEROUS EGG PARASITES OF THE ELM LEAF 
BEETLE ^ 2 

Jiy P. A. Berry 

Assistant entomologist, Division of Forest Insect Investigations, Bureau of Ento~ 
mology and Plant Quarantine, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Several attempts have been made to establish Tetrastichus mntho- 
'melamae Roiuh, an important e^g parasite of the elm leaf beetle 
(Galerucella xanihomelaeria (Schr.)), in the United States. The first 
shipments were made from Fram-e in 1908/ and np to 1932 occasional 
attempts were made to establish this species in the New England 
States. In 1932 importations on a larger s(aile were undertaken, and 
parasitized eggs were received from both France and Austria. These 
shipments were made early in the season in order to give the parasites 
access, upon their liberation in the Ihiited States, to the greatest 
possible number of elm leaf beetle eggs. Emergence of iiarasites 
began soon after tlie parasitized eggs arrived at the \hdrose Highlands 
laboratory. 

After many of the parasites had emerged, it was discovered that 
two species of Tetrasfichus were present. One was 7’. xanthomdaenae 
and tlie other an unidentified species. vSeparation of the living speci- 
mens of these two species was difhcult and was not considered to be 
practical in view of the large quantity of material received. It seemed 
advisable to hold all material in the laboratory until the status of the 
new species could be determined. 

The percentage of Tdratitichm sp. occurring in the imported 
material lias been low. A sample of 600 adults from Oberpidlendorf, 
Austria, contained 29 Tetrasfichus sp., or 4.8 percent. In a sample of 
500 adults from Hy^res, France, there were 17 Tetrastlchus sp., or 
only 3.4 ])ercent. 

Apparently Tetrastlchus sp. has always been present in much 
smaller numbers than T, xanthomdaenae, Marchal ^ made a number 
of observations on T. xanthomdaenae but did not encounter the new 
species in his work. In another paper,^ in whhdi he described T. 
xanthomdaenae, Marchal mentioned another parasite reported as 
attacking eggs of Galerucella xanthomdaena, but the record of the 
exact host is (juestionablo and the brief notes on the parasite indicate 
that it was not Tetrastlchus sp. 

J Received for piiblicatiou June 17, 1938; issued Oeceinber. 19;18. 

» This study was conducted at the Melrose Highlands, Mass., laboratory of the liureau of KntornoloRy 
and Plant Quarantine duriuj? 1932 and 1935. The writer is indebt4^<l to C. W. Collins, in charpo of the 
laboratory previous to 1935, and to R. C. Brown, in charRO during 1935, for making these investigations 
po.s.sible, and to P. B. Dowdon for helpful advice. 

3 Howard, L. O. the importation of tetra.sticuus xanthomelaenae tROND.). Jour. Econ. Ent. 1 
281-289, illus. 1908. 

* Marchal, P. observations biolooiques si'R tn parasite de la oALftRirquE de l'orme, le tetra- 
sTinius xanthomelaenae (ro.nd.) (iiYMtcN.). Bull. Soc. Ent. France 1905; (H-68. 1905, 

•Marchal, P. identification du parasite pes oeufs de la oALfeRuguE de l’orme, tetrastichub 
xanthomelaenae (ROND.) (hym£n.). Bull. Soc. Ent. France 1905: 81-83, illus. 1905. 
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Parker ® figured the egg, tlic first-instar larva, and the full-grown 
larva of Tetrastichus sp., but he reported it as T, xanthomelaenae. 
This is not surprising, for prior to 1932 only one species was known 
to attack the eggs of the elm leaf beetle. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE TWO PARASITES WHEN OCCURRING 
SEPARATELY AND WHEN IN COMPETITION 

Experiments were undertaken to determine the status of each 
species of parasite when occurring separately, the effect that one 
would have upon the efficiency of the other when they were operating 
together, and whether either species acted as a secondary parasite 
upon the other species. For tins purpose it was necessary to conduct 
several series simiiltaneously. In all the experiments the development 
was observed through daily dissections of a portion of the exposed 
material. 

In the first series of experiments each species of parasite was reared 
separately from egg to adult on clusters of elm leaf beetle eggs col- 
lected from several localities in Massachusetts, and the life cycles and 
the principal habits of the two species were studied. Tetrastichus 
xanthomelaenae oviposited freely in the elm leaf beetle eggs, dissections 
showing that each egg contained from one to four eggs of the parasite. 
Only one individual, however, developed to maturity in a single host 
egg; the others succumbed in an early stage of development. The 
cause of the death of the excess young larvae wdiere superparasitiza- 
tion occurred was not apparent. Adult males and females issued 
in about equal numbers from all the lots exposed. The average 
leni^th of the developmental period from the time the eggs were laid 
until the adults issued was J6.9 days. The average life cycle of 
Tetrastichus sp. was found to be 17.5 days, or about 14 hours longer 
than that of' T. xanthomelaenae. In other respects the development 
was the same in the two species. 

In the second series of experiments several masses of elm leaf beetle 
eggs were exposed to a mixed lot of parasites containing equal num- 
bers of mated females of each species. Dissections of a part of the 
material showed a high percentage of parasitization and considerable 
superparasitization. Frequently eggs and larvae of both species of 
parasites were found in the same host egg. Only one of the larvae 
developed to maturity, however. Sometimes it was one species and 
sometimes the other. Out of 200 dissected eggs that contained 
both species of larvae with only one larva living, there were 85 eggs 
in which the larvae of Tetrastichus xanthomelaenae remained alive 
and 115 in which the Tetrastichus sp. survived. The eggs that were 
allowed to develop to maturity produced 105 T, xanthomelaenae and 
93 Tetrastichus sp. It is evident, therefore, that the chances of 
(mveloping to maturity are about equal for the two species when 
they both attack at the same time. 

In the third set of experiments egg masses were exposed first to 
one species of Tetrastichus and then to the other. Several egg masses 
were exposed to T, xanthomelaenae for 4 hours. This material was 
then divided into 10 lots, which were numbered from 1 to 10. Lot 
No. 1 was exposed to Tetrastichus sp. the day following exposure to 
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T. jcantkornelaenaey lot No. 2 the second daj^, and so on until the sixth 
day, when the parasites refused to oviposit in the parasitized e^gs. 
Dissections of a number of samples showed that oviposition by 
Teirasiichns sp. in the parasitized eggs decreased after the second day 
and only a few of those offered on the fifth day were attacked. There 
were a few cases in which the Tetrastichus sp. survived where from 
1 to 2 days intervened between the periods of attack. Where there 
was an interval of more than 2 days, 2\ jranthomelaenae survived in all 
cases observed. 

In the experiments in wdiich the order of attack by the parasites 
was reversed, the results w^ere similar in that the species attacking 
first survived in much the greater numbers. Neither species, there- 
fore, acted as a secondary parasite on the other. 


CHARACTERS FOR SEPARATING THE EARLY STAGES AND ADULTS 
OF TETRASTICHUS XAMTHOMELAENAE AND TETRASTICHUS SP. 

F^ggs and early-instar larvae of these two species of Tetrastichus 
may be readily separated, but no distinguishing characters have been 
found for separating 
the later instars or the 
pupae. 

EGG 

The egg of Tetra- 
stichus mn thorn elae nae 
(fig. \,I)) measures 0.23 
mm in length and 0.075 
mm at its greatest 
width. It is almost 
circular in cross sec tion 
and slightly curved in 
shape. It IS white and 
has a smooth surface. 

From the cephalic end, 
which is bluntly round- 
ed, the egg thickens 
slightly for a short 
distance and then 
gradually tapers to a 
round caudal end. 

The egg of Teira- 
stichus sp. (fig. 1, B) 
measures 0.22 mm in 
length and 0.06 mm at 
its greatest width. It 
is almost circular in 
cross section and 
slightly curved in 
shape. It is white and 
has a smooth, glisten- 
ing surface. The cephalic end has a protuberance resembling a petiole. 
From this petiolar region the egg thickens abruptly to its greatest 
diameter, from which it tapers gradually to a blunt caudal end. 
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LARVA 

The first-instar larva of Tetrastichus xanthomelaenae (fig. 1, f?), 
shortly after emerging from the egg, is 0.32 mm in length and 0.09 mm 
at its greatest width! The head is long and shaped like a thimble, 
but it is shorter and thicker than the head of Tetrastichus sp. There 
are 3 thoracic and 10 abdominal segments. The last segment is 
short and has a complete ro>v of caudal hairs or spines, which are 
heavier tlian those on the other segments. On the posterior margins of 
each of the other segments there is a row of spines of about equal 
length extending across the dorsum and almost to the lateral margins. 
The young larva is hyaline, the midintestine being visible through 
the body walls. 

The ftrst-instar larva of Tetrastichus sp. (fig. 1, shortly after 
emerging from the egg, measures 0.37 mm in length and 0.09 mm at 
its greatest diameter. It is cylindrical in form, with diameter de- 
creasing towards the posterior extremity. It has a long, thimbJe- 
shaped head and 3 thoracic and 10 abdominal segments. The last 
abdominal segment is terminated by two long, slightly curved hooks 
placed side by side. All segments except the last have rows of spines 
comphdely encircling the larva. The larva is hyaline. 

ADULT 

The characters for separating the adults of these two species of para- 
sites, as described by B. I). Burks, ^ of the Illinois Natural History 
Survey, are as follows: 

TetrnslichuH xanihomdaeuae (Iloiid.) — Thorax dark metallic blue-green, abdo- 
men entirely black, with faint metallic luKter; pedicel of antenna globose in both 
se.x:es; flagellum of the males bearing short setae; none longer than the third funiclc 
segment; subm^rginal vein of forewing with one dorsal bristle. 

Tetrastichus sj). “Y” — Thorax shining black, abdomen dark brown and yellow 
at base; ]K‘dicel of antenna slender, elongate, slightly enlarged at ajx^x in both 
sexes; flagellum of male bearing long setae; those borne by the second funiele 
segment longer than the entire funiele; submarginal vein of forewing with two 
dorsal bristles. 

LIBERATIONS AND RECOVERIES 

Prior to 1932 from 2,000 to 2,500 adults of Tetrastichus xanthomelae- 
uae hud been liberated at various localities in New England and New 
Jersey. A large number of these were reared in the laboratory at 
Melrose Highlands, Mass.** From 1932 to 1935, inclusive, 35,234 
adults were imported and liberated in the United States, as follows: 
Massachusetts, 8,445; Connecticut, 4,000; New Hampshire, 600; New 
York, 1,000; New Jersey, 2,484; District of Columbia, 3,950; Virginia, 
2,750; Ohio, 5,000; and California, 7,005. 

Several collections of elm leaf beetle eggs in Massachusetts and one 
in New Jersey have shown that the parasites reproduce in the field 
the same season in which they are liberated, but none have been re- 
covered the following season. In 1933 collections of 449 egg masses 
from the sites of the 1932 liberations and in 1934 collections of 689 
egg masses from the 1932-33 liberation points failed to produce a 
single parasite. 

' Private communication. 

* Howard, L. O., and Fiske, W, F. the impobation into the united states ok the parasites ok the 

OYP 8 V MOTH AND THE BROWN TAIL MOTH; A REPORT OK PROGRESS, WITH SOME CONSIDERATION OK PREVIOUS 
AND RECURRENT KKKORTS OF THIS KIND. IT. S. Bur. Ent. Bull. 91, 344 t)p., illUR 1911. 
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SUMMARY 

In the course of attempts to establish the elm leaf beetle parasite 
Tetrastichus xanthomelaenae Rond, in the United States, another, 
unidentified, species of Tetrastichus was discovered in the imported 
material. A study of the two species was therefore undertaken in the 
laboratory to observe their development and parasitic habits, both 
when each species occurred separately and when the two were in com- 
petition. The characters distinguishing the two species were also 
determined. 

The development was found to be similar in the two species, except 
that the life cycle of TetraMichus sp. was slightly longer than that of T. 
xanthomelaenae. When superparasitism or multiple parasitism oc- 
(uirred, all but one larva in eacJi host egg died in the early instars. 
Where the host was attacked by both species, the one attacking first 
had the better chance of surviving. Both species are therefore pri- 
mary parasites. 

The eggs and young larvae of the two parasites have definite char- 
acters by wdiich they can be readily separated, but no distinguishing 
characters were found for the later instars or the pupae. 

In all importations the percentages of adult Tetmstichus sp. emerg- 
ing from th(^ bec'tle eggs were low , never exceeding 5 percent. 




EFFECT OF EXTERIOR TEMPERATURE UPON PRESS 
FLUID, SHEAR FORCE, AND COOKING LOSSES OF 
ROASTED BEEF AND PORK MUSCLES ‘ 

By Alice M. Cmilb, associate •professor of home economies, and Maky J. Satorius, 
instructor in home economies, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Htation ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

In meat cookery, metliods must be worked out by which palatability 
can best be retained and develoi)ed. Palatability is in lar^e measure 
dependent upon the structure of the muscle tissue. The present 
work was undertaken to study the effect of exterior or oven tempera- 
ture upon structure of meat when the two following mechanical 
devices were employed: The pressometer, used by Child and Fogarty 
(4),^ which measures press fluid (defined as fluid consisting of moisture 
plus the soluble material plus the colloidal fraction pressed from 
muscle by the pressometer), and the Minnesota modification of the 
Wamer-Bratzler shear-force apparatus which measures the force 
necessary to shear a sample of meat of given dimensions. 

The study covered the effect of oven or exterior temperature upon 
press fluid, shear force, and cooking losses during the roasting of the 
following muscles: (1) Semitendinosus beef muscle heated to an in- 
ternal temperature of 58° C. at oven temperatures of 125°, 150°, 175°, 
and 200°; (2) longissimus dorsi beef muscle heated to an internal 
temperature of 58° at constant oven temperatures of 150° and 200°, 
and at 150° after searing at 260°; an<l (3) longissimus dorsi pork 
muscle heated to an internal temperature of 84° at constant oven tem- 
peratures of 125°, 150°, and 175°, and at 150° after searing at 260°. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Beef of high medium to good grade wdiich had been riiiened 12 days 
at 2° to 3° C. was obtained from a local packing plant. The semi- 
tendinosus or “eye” muscle from the bottom round had been found 
homogeneous by Child and Fogarty (4) so that two comparable 
roasts, weighing about 1.5 pounds each, could be obtained from each 
muscle, giving four comparable roasts from one animal. A series of 
12 animals was studied, 48 roasts in all. The longissimus dorsi 
muscle had not yet been studied for homogeneity at the time of this 
experiment. Thus, from a series of 18 animals pairs of seventh- 
eighth standing ribs, weighing about 7 pounds each, were used for 
one comparison of external temperatures, and ninth-tenth ribs, 
weighing about 6 pounds each, were used for another, a total of 72 
beef rib roasts. 

Pork was obtained through the local packing plant and was ripened 
4 days at 2° to 3° C. The longissimus dorsi muscle from center pork 

1 Recuivod for publication February 1, 1938; Issued December, 193S. Scientific Journal series, paper No. 
580, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 

a The authors gratefully acknowledge their indebtedness to George Steinacher for technical assistance in 
constructing the apparatus shown in figure 1, and to L. W^ Neubauor, Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment, for the drawing. 

* Italic numbers in parenthCvses refer to Literature Cited, p. 871. 
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loili containing four thoracic and four lumbar vertebrae had been 
found to be homogeneous/ so that the cut could be halved between 
the thoracic and lumbar vertebrae to give two comparable roasts 
weighing 1.8 pounds each. Thus, four comparable roasts from each 
of 12 animals or a total of 48 roasts were used. 

ROASTING AND SAMPLING MEAT 

All meat was cooked in electric laboratory ovens, controlled to 
2° F. with regulators, by methods recommended by the cooking (‘com- 
mittee '' of tlie cooperative meat investigation committee. Cooking 
data, i. e., losses, cooking time, and temperature rise after removal 
from the oven were recorded. 

The adipose covering of the semitendinosus muscle was removed 
and the four comparable roasts were cooked to 58° C. at oven tempera- 
tures of 125°, 150°, 175°, and 200°. The meat was cooled to 40° for 
sampling. To better control biological variation the order of roasting 
was rotated so that one cut was not always cooked at the same tem- 
perature. 

The seventh -eighth and ninth-tenth beef ribs were cooked to 58° C. 
One of eacdi pair of seventh-eighth ribs was cooked at 150° constant 
temperature and compared to the other one which was cooked at 
150° after scaring for 20 minute's at 260°. One of each pair of ninth- 
tenth ribs was cooked at 150° and com})ar(Hl to the other one cooked 
at 200°. The meat was cooled to 40° for sampling. 

The four comparable roasts from center pork loin were cooked to 
84° C. at (‘onstaiit ov('n temperatures of 125°, 150°, and 175°, and at 
150° after searing for 20 minutes at 260°. The roasts were rotated 
as for the semitendinosus muscle. The meat was (’ooled to 80° for 
sampling. 

After cooling, the fat and bone on the roast were remove-d and the 
muscle was halved through the thermometer hole p(u*p('ndicular to 
the muscle libers. A slice 1.25 cm thick was cut for press-fluid deter- 
minations, and from this two samples, on cither side of the thermom- 
eter hole, were taken parallel to the muscle fibers with a borer 1 .25 cm 
in diameter. The other half of the roast was used for tenderness 
determinations and from it two samples, about 3.8 cm long, were 
taken parallel to the muscle fibers with a borer 2.54 cm in diameter. 

PRESS-FLUID DETERMINATION 

The two samples of moat cut for press-fluid determinations were 
weighed to the nearest tenth of a milligram. Each sample, weighing 
about 1.5 g, was wrapped in filter cloth and pressed 10 minutes under 
a jiressure of 250 pounds by the pressometer, which was standardized 
by Child and Baldelli (^9). The difference in wc'ight of the meat 
before and after jiressing was referred to as the weight of the press 
fluid. 

SHEAR-FORCE DETERMINATION 

A modification of the Warner-Bratzler ® shear-force apparatus was 
used to measure shear force, and figure 1 shows its mechanism. Each 

< Child, Alice M.. and SATOiiirs, ]Mary .7. a study of sampling for meat research. Unpublishpd 
data. Minnesota Experiment Station. _ 1937. 

s Alexander, Lucy M.. Clark, X. G., and Howe. P, E. methods of cooking and testing meat 
for PALATABILITY. Supplement to National Project Cooperative Meat In vostijiations. U. S. Dej)t. Agr., 
Bur. Home Econ. and Bur. Anini. Indu.s. 36 pp., illus. Revised February 1933. Mimeographed. 

« BRATKLER, T. J . MEASURING TH E TENDERNESS OF MEAT RY MEANS OF A MECHANICAL SHEAR. Unpub- 
lished data, Kansas vState (College. 1932. 
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sample cut for shear-force determination was inserted in a triangular 
opening in a dull blade 1 mm in thickness. Shearing bars were started 
downward at the rate of 23.5 cm per minute by an automatic switch 
and electric motor and the pounds of force necessary to shear the 



Fir.uKE 1. — Diagram of shear-force apparatus, sliowing detail of working 

mechanism. 


meat were recorded to tlie nearest one-fourth pound on the gauge. 
Three determinations, one at the center and one at the center of each 
half, were made on each of the two samples; the six readmgs were 
averaged for each roast. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

SEMITENDINOSUS MUSCLE 

The roasts cooked to 58° C. at 125°, 175°, and 200° were compared 
to those cooked at 150°, since this oven temperature has been gen- 
erally accepted. Press fluid and shear force were not significantly 
affected by exterior temperature, as shown by the Fisher (7) t test 
(table 1). The values for t did not exceed 1.3, which has a corres- 


Table 1. — Percentage press fluid, total losses, and pounds of shear force for semi- 
tendinosus beef muscle heated to an internal temperature of 58° C. at oven tem- 
peratures of 125°, 150°, 175°, and 200° 




I'ross fluid 



Total losses 



Shear force 


Series No. 

125° (\ 

150° C. 

17.5° C. 

2 iK)°C. 

12.5® C. 

150° C. 

175° C. 

2 iH)“C. 

U5° C. 

150° C. 

l7.5° 

2(K)° C. 


Per- 

cent 

Per- 
ce Vi 

Pei- 

cevt 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

t^jundx 

I\)unds 

I^nnds 

I^mnds 


0 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3» 

(4) 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 

65. 63 

53.29 

56, 05 

59.27 

14.84 

14.51 

16. 78 

19. 49 

11.6 

J 2.1 

14.0 

17.7 

2 

54. 33 

52. 93 

55.15 

54. 13 

14.93 

14. 19 

13.62 

16.16 

15.9 

13.1 

11.1 

13. 5 

3 

67. 01 

55. 89 

5.5. 43 

54. 93 

12. 47 

14.78 

16. 32 

18.61 

17. 5 

14. 5 

15.9 

14. .5 

4 - ... 

52. 91 

54. 61 

53. 45 

.55. 64 

14. ,54 

1.5.83 

18. 42 

17. m 

12.2 

12. 5 

11.7 

10. 9 

f) 

66. 92 

57. .53 

,55. 25 

.54. 57 

14. .53 

14. 85 

16. 41 

18. 12 

10.9 

12.3 

1.5. 3 

15.1 

6 

56. 11 

6-1. 18 

53. 72 

49 . 68 

14. 02 

14.66 

16. 84 

20. .57 

11.6 i 

9.1 

13. 7 

16.7 

7 

57.12 

.58. 08 

,55. 96 

57.97 

13.14 

14. 81 

20.80 

19.22 

14.9 

12. 9 

12, 9 

11.5 

H 

56. 83 

56. 51 

54. 35 

52. 31 

15.37 

16. 25 

20.26 

19.65 

7.5 1 

10 . 5 

11.9 

12.3 

0 

64.43 

.54. 89 

54. 73 

57.91 

11.06 

12. 01 

18.9,5 

16.97 

10.2 i 

10 . 6 

11.3 

8 . 3 

10 

62.89 

54. 23 

.55.14 

53.19 

13.68 

13. 94 

12.92 

17.09 

16. 3 

12.3 

10.5 

17.1 

n 

51.29 

.53. 91 

56. 36 

55. 91 

14. 04 

14.04 

14,39 

16. 46 

1.5.1 

1.5.9 

11.3 

10. 9 

12 . . . 

64.64 

.55. IS 

56.27 

5.5. 73 

14. .55 

14. 76 

14.67 

17. 66 

11.7 

10.7 

10 , 7 

14.7 

Mean . 

55. 01 

5.5.10 

55.15 

.55. 10 

13. 93 

14. ,55 

16.69 

18. 08 

12 . 9 

12.2 

12. 5 

13. 6 


flfami 


•5 

S 

1 

fS 

(h and 


(3) and 

(4) and 

( 1 ) and 


(3) and 

(4) and 

/» ’--"'‘I"- 

( 2 ) 

0.21 1 
>.56 1 


( 2 ) 

0. 10 
>. .56 

( 2 ) 

0. (HI 
>. 56 

( 2 ) 

2. .50 
.03 


( 2 ) 

2.97 

.01 

1 ( 2 ) 

8 . 97 
<.01 

( 2 ) 

1.21 

.25 


( 2 ) 

0. 45 
>. 56 

( 2 ) 

1.30 

.22 


ponding value of P—0,22. This value is above the 5-percent level for 
significance or the 1 -percent level for high significance. Total losses, 
however, were found to increase with each increment in exterior tem- 
perature; the increase was due to evaporation losses only. The values 
for t ranged from 2.50 to 8.97. 

It has furthermore been shown ^ that when Semite ndinosus muscle 
is heated to 58° C. by dry heat, by cooking in a covered pan and by 
adding water in a covered j)an, press fluid and shear force are not 
affected but cooking losses are increased by the moist heat. 

A (M)rrelation of —0.05 was found between press fluid and total 
cooking losses for seinitendinosus muscle heated to 58° C., a value 
which is not significant. Child and Fogarty (4) also found an insig- 
nificant correlation of —0.18 between press fluid and total losses for 
semitendinosus muscle heated to 58°. 

STANDING BEEP RIBS 

Press fluid did not vary significantly among beef ribs heated to 58 °C. 
at constant temperatures of 150° and 200° and at 150° after searing 
at 200° (table 2). Values for t wore not higher than 0.93, which give 
values for P far above the 5-percent level of significance. Searing 
did not affe ct shear force, but a significantly greater number of pounds 

^Nienow, I. EFFECT OF MOIST HP.AT ON SEMITENDINOSUS McsCLE, rnjmblishocl data, Minnesota 
Agricultural Expenmom Station. 1937. 
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of force were required to shear the ribs heated at 200° than those 
heated at 150°, a value for t of 2.99 being obtained. Cover (6) found 
beef ribs cooked well-done at 225° less tender when subjectively judged 
than those cooked at 125°, a finding which she thought due to the 
short cooking period at 225°. 


Table 2.- — Pcrcefitage pi'ess fluids total losses^ and pounds of shear force for standing 
beef ribs heated to an internal temperature of o8° C. at constant oven temperatures 
of 150° and Ji00°, a7id at 150° following searing at 200° 




Press fluid 



Total los.ses 



Sliear force 


Scries No. 

S(;arc(l,i 
IfiO C. 

C\)n- 
stant, 
1.50° C. 

200° C. 

150° n. 

Searcd.i 
150° C. 

Con- 
stant, 
150° ( . 

2<K>° r. 

150° C. 

Se.ircd,' 
1.50° C. 

Con- 
stant, 
150° C. 

200 °C. 

150° C. 


Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

Cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Per- 

cent 

Poundft 

Pounds 

l*oumls 

I*ounds 


(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(21 

1 . _ 

49. 59 

49. 89 

60. 9.3 

48. 22 

14.83 

12.42 

1.5. 32 

11.91 

19.0 

16. 0 

19.7 

22.6 

2 

47. 20 

10.89 

48.90 

41. 76. 




22. 52 

15. 41 

21.8 

22.4 

20.4 

18.1 

3 

40. 0.*) 

50. 96 

47.88 

40. 07 

16. 43 

14. 05 

25.88 

1,5. 48 

21.1 

24.5 

22.7 

26. 0 

4 

47. 20 

49. 93 

50. 36 

.50. 00 

19.22 

1.5.17 

25.60 

17. 40 

18.2 

19.4 

22.0 

16.4 


50. 17 

54.80 

48. 72 

m. 61 

15. 93 

11.31 

24. 31 

11. .55 

22.3 

20.1 

20. 0 

18.5 

a 

4S. 77 

,50. 15 

40. 83 

49. 08 

19. 16 

15.84 

32.87 

17. 05 

27. 3 

21.0 

27.4 

22.6 


57. 61 

49. (K) 

4,5.91 

53. 41 

10. 01 

17.26 

29.f)0 

18. .50 

24.0 

19. 3 

20.2 

19.3 

8 " 

50. 73 

51.31 

47. 83 

47.73 

13.39 1 

14.05 

18. 55 

12. 24 

18.9 

20.2 

25.7 

17.6 

9 

44. 95 

46. .59 

48.42 

48. 97 

10. 84 

12. 70 

21.11 

13. 85 

:io. 0 

31. 3 

17.3 

11.7 

JO.. 

4S.S5 

44. 95 

45. 48 

40. 92 

15.70 

1,5. 74 

18. 45 

n.:io 

21.5 

25. 7 

29.1 

21.2 

11 . 

54.49 

.54.67 

.52.35 

49. .52 

14.37 

12. .57 

10.75 

10. 34 

22.2 

2t).5 

16.8 

14.8 

12. . 

47. 95 

! 51.49 

60. 37 

,50. 07 

15.23 

13. .5:1 

19.10 

12.03 

21. 5 

2,5.5 

16.9 

21.7 

i:j 

50. 24 

49.29 

40. 22 

49. 2f) 

10. 81 

15. 35 

22.93 

14.14 

30.5 

:ii.4 

31.4 

17.0 

J4_... 

43.81 

47.70 

48. 52 

51.41 

19.28 

10.22 

19.71 

13.60 

25.1 

28. 0 

24. 0 

17.7 

.. 

43. 63 

40.71 

,51. 79 

49. 41 

10. 90 

15. 63 

17.21 

12.02 

20.9 

22.3 

34.1 

21.3 

1« 

42.24 

48.08 

48. 70 

50. 33 

10.49 

10. (»6 

21.99 

11.10 

22. 0 

21.2 

23. 3 

26. 1 

17 

45.79 1 

41. 37 

49. 97 

53. 73 

17.19 

15.67 



20.8 

21.4 

22.7 

16.7 

IS 

49.05 , 

47. 31 

51.15 

,51. 03 

10. 09 

14.02 

19.44 

13. 49’ 

:i8. 8 

:i2. 1 

27.8 

24.8 

AIcuii 

4S.33 j 

48. 95 

48.91 

49. 70 

10. ,50 

14.64 

21.84 

13.72 

23.7 

23. 5 

23.4 

19.7 

t 

^ 

fn and 1 

0.72 

.48] 


(1) and 
(2) 

0. 93 
.37 


(1) and 
(2) 

4. 47 
<01 


(1) and 
(2) 

10.90 
<•01 1 


(11 and 
(2) 

’ 0.24 

! >..5fi 


(1) and 
(2) 
2.99 
<.01 



1 20 minutes at 200 ” ('. 


C'Ookiiig losses weie increased both by a tenijierature of 200° C. and 
by initial searing (table 2), values for t of 10.96 and 4.47, respectively, 
being found. It has also been found by Cline (5) that beef cooked to 
58° C. suffers more losses when cooked at high oven temperatures and 
when seared than at low constant temperatures and by Alexander {!) 
that high oven temperatures increase losses. 

Furthermore, it has been shown ® that beef ribs cooked to 58° C. in 
covered and uncovered pans do not differ in ])ress fluid or shear force 
but cooking losses are increased by covering. 

PORK LOINS 

The pork loins cooked to 84° C. at constant temperatures of 125° 
and 175°, and at 150° following searing at 260°, were compared to those 
cooked at 150°. Press fluid of pork loin was not affected by different 
oven terniieratures (table 3), for values of t did not exceed 1.67, which 
corresponds to P=().12, an insignificant value. Shear force was not 
affected by oven temperature except that less force was re<|uired to 
shear the loins cooked at 125° than those cooked at 150°, a value for t 

’Nienow, I, Set' footiK»t(' 7, prece<iinff pu{?e. 
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of 3.50 being obtained. The long cooking period of 138 minutes per 
pound at 125° as compared to 83 minutes at 150° may explain this 
difference. Only 57 minutes per pound were required at 175° and 62 
at 150° following searing at 260°. 

Total cooking losses of pork loin heated to 84° C. were not affected 
by constant exterior temperatures of 125°, 150°, and 175°, or by a 
temperature of 150° following searing, for all values of t were 0.76 or 
below. Alexander {2) found that cooking losses were not affected by 
oven temperatures when log of lamb was cooked to 84°, but when 
cooked to 76° losses were increased by higher oven temperatures. 

A significant correlation, —0.45, was found between press fluid and 
cooking losses of pork loin cooked to 84° C. 


Table 3. — Percentage press fluid, total losses, and pounds of shear force for pork 
loins heated to an internal temperature of 84° C. at constant oven temperatures of 
125°, 160°, 176°, and at 160° following searing at 260° 



Press fluid 

Tutal lOvSse.8 

1 Shear force 

Sorius No, 



Sear- 


1 

.Sear- 




Sear- 


125° C. 

150° C. 175° C. 

ed t 

125° C. 150° C. 

17.5° C. 

ed 1 

125° C. 

1.50° C. 

175°r. 

ed t 




150° C. 



150° C. 




1,50° 


Pet. 

Pet. Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

IM. 

IM. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


(1) 

(2) (3) 

(4) 

(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 

38, 11 

42. 44 46. 46 

61,44 

20. 42 22. 35 

23. 00 

17. 53 

0.1 

1 9.0 

0. 5 

9.3 

2 

40. 6» 

40. 07 49. 23 

43. 85 

21. 24 2.5. 60 

22.20 

2.5. 44 

(t. 5 

■ 7.0 

7.0 

9. 6 

3 

45. 39 

44.85 47.43 

.50. 21 

20.60 20.5:1 

2f). 70 

22. 25 

8.1 

i 8.3 

8.5 i 

8.5 

4 

35.90 

41.93 42.22 

38.78 

21. ,57 20. 41 

22.17 

2fi.47 

9.3 

[ 10. 3 

10. 0 

12.0 

5 

42. 33 

43.12 42,14 

49, 21 

17.93 20.15 

22. .50 

18. 81 

5. 5 

' 10. 1 

8.0 

8.1 

fi... 

29. 58 

48. 48 :i8. 03 

42. 92 

2(}. 13 23. .51 

25. 04 

22.50 

.5.0 

' 8.0 

8.5 

8.5 

7 . .. 

37. 59 

34.00 41.18 

41.44 

20. .50 25. 53 

24. 70 

24. 02 

0. 5 

i 8. 5 

0. 3 

7.0 

8 .. 

39. 8.5 

37. 54 39. 93 

37. 05 

18.(50 27. (Mi 

27. 91 

25.85 

0. 5 

9.8 

9.0 

i:t.o 

y... 

42. 98 

44.75 47.55 

40. 89 

29. 22 24. 32 

23. 35 

20. 81 

4.3 

4.3 

7.8 

0.8 

10 . 

33. 48 

38.18 34.97 

39. 40 

31. 13 20. 93 

22. 01 

20. 45 

0.1 


7. 1 

0. 0 

11 

44. 00 

47. 72 37. 07 

44. (K> 

24. ,52 18.36 

22. 39 

23. 71 

7.8 

7. 5 

(>. (> 

7. f) 

12 . , 

,45. 51 

44. 78 44. 00 

38.22 

21. .50 17.12 

21.78 

23. 83 

0.3 

0.3 

7.0 

8.8 

Mrttii. . 

39. 02 

42. 42 42. 49 

43. 13 

23. 29 22. 05 

23. 31 

23.14 

6.5 

8.1 

7.8 

8.9 


Tl)”' 

(3) " 

(4) 



C4) 

(i) ’ 


(3)' 

(41 


and 

and 

and 

and 

an<l 

and 

and 


and 

and 


(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 


(2) 

(2) 

t . 

1. 07 

0. 04 

0. 40 

0. 41 

•». 7«i 

0.44 

3. .50 


0. 0)4 

1. .50 

P 

.12 

-- >.50 

>.50 

>. .56 

.40 

>..5(i 

<.01 



.10 


I 2(1 nt 2fi0° (\ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Semitendinosus beef muscle heated to an internal temperature of 
58° C. at oven temperatures of 125°, 150°, 175°, and 200° did not 
differ in press fluid or shear force. Cooking losses were increased 
with increased exterior temperature hecause of Tosses from evaporation. 

Standing beef ribs heated to an internal temperature of 58° C. at 
constant oven temperatures of 150° and 200°, and at 150° following 
searing at 260°, showed no differences in press fluid or shear force 
except that more force was required to .shear those cooked at 200° 
than those cooked at 150°. Cooking losses were greater at 200° and 
at 150° following searing than at 150° constant temperature. 

Pork lorn cooked to an internal temperature of 84° C. at constant 
oven temperatures of 125°, 150°, and 175°, and at 150° following 
searing at 260° did not differ in press fluid or shear force except that 
iV^ ^25° required less force to shear than that cooked 

at l.)0 . t^ookmg losses were not affected by exterior temperature. 
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From the data obtained the following conclusions may be drawn: 

Exterior or oven temperatures of 125° to 200° C. do not affect press 
fluid of roasted meat, and only at the extreme ends of the temperature 
range is shear force affected. More pounds of force may be required 
to shear roasts cooked at temperatures of 200° or higher, and fewer 
pounds of force to shear those cooked at tenijieratiires of 125° or 
lower. However, at the low temperatures, the cooking time is veiy 
long, especially for well-done meat. 

High exterior temperatures and searing increase cooking losses in 
rare meat but not in well-done meat. 
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RESPIRATION AND LACTIC ACID PRODUCTION BY A 
FUNGUS OF THE GENUS RHIZOPUS ' 

By Selman a. Waksman, tnicrohiologist, and J. W. Foster, research assistant, 

Department of Soil Chemistry and Microbiology, New Jersey Agricultural Expert- 

merit Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Lactic acid formed in living systems is usually considered the 
characteristic product of the anaerobic or fermentative phase of 
metabolism. Among the micro-organisms, this acid was formerly 
believed to be associated with the activities of certain specific bacteria, 
found among several groups of anaerobic organisms, (comprising both 
rod-shaped and spherical forms. Recently, however, it has been 
definitely established that this acid is also produced during the growth 
of certain fungi belonging largely to the Mu corales. Although these 
fungi have long been known as capable of growing both under aerobic 
and anaerobic conditions, the final product of their anaerobic metabo- 
lism has usually been found to be an alcohol. On the other hand, 
lactic acid is produced by sonuc of these fungi in an aerobic eiiviroii- 
inont, with the organisms forming a pellicle on the surface of the 
medium; even when the (cultures are thoroughly aerated, the acid 
still is formed. One may, therefore, be justified in asking whether the 
lactic acid thus produced by the fungi is a result of the aerobic oxida- 
tion of the (carbohydrate or whether it is due to an anaerobic phase of 
their metabolism. In other words, can lactic acid be a product of 
iiormal respiration, that is, of the oxidative activities of the fungi, 
or do the fungi possess, like animals and higher plants, a fermentative 
or glycolytic stage in tludr metabolism. 

The following exi)eriments deal with the nutrition of a fungus 
belonging to the genus Rhizopus,^ its ability to produce lactic acid 
from different carbohydrates, the mechanism of production of this 
acid, and the role of this process in the metabolism of the fungus. 

METHODS 

It has previously been shown {30) ® that the species of Rhizopus 
used in the work reported in this paper grows readily on simple inor- 
ganic media containing glucose or starch as sources of energy and 
carbon for cell synthesis. When CaCOs was present in the medium, 
abundant lactic acid was produced and accumulated in the medium. 
In the absence of a neutralizing agent, lactic acid was formed but it 
accumulated only imtil the limiting reaction was reached, namely, 
about pH 4.0; however, growth of the organism continued even after 
this reaction had been attained. 

In order to measure the evolution of CO 2 during the growth of the 
organism, KOH or NaOH solutions were used in some experiments 

> Rocoived for publication Mar. 21, 1938. Issued February 1939. Journal series paper of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Department of Soil Chemistry and Microbiology. 

3 Of the group R. arrhizus or R. nodosuB, 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 898. 
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to neutralize the acid formed. The addition of the alkali was begun 
after growth of the fungus was well established. Because of the 
detrimental effect of even a slight excess of the alkali on germination 
of the fungns spores, care was exercised not to render the inedium too 
alkaline. An excess of alkali can be avoided by the addition of an 
indicator to the medium; bromcresol purjile, at the rate of 1 cc of a 
0.5-percent solution per 100 or 200 cc of medium, was found to be 
suitable for this piiipose. The sterile alkali solution, 0.25 to 1.0 N, 
was added directly to the culture until a change in color at about pH 

0. 0 had been attained. An arrangement for the grow'th of the or- 
gaiiism, for the neutralization of the acid produced, ana for measure- 
ment of the CO2 liberated in the process of growth is shown in figure 

1. The CO2 was absorbed in a standard Ba(On)2 solution and the 
excess barium titrated with standard oxalic acid solution. 



Figuio: 1. — Appanilus for neutralization of acid formed and for measurement of 
CX )2 evolved in the growth of fungi: Sterile 0.25 N KOH is introduced from 
reservoir (/) into culture flask (d) by means of stopcock {g). The flask is shaken 
gently in rotary fashion during tlie addition of alkali until the desired pH value 
is obtained as indicated by color change of indicator in culture solution. Tlie 
air is freed of CO 2 and washed by passage through a soda lime column (a), 
10-percent H 2 S ()4 (5), and water (c). The CO 2 from culture flask (d) is aspirated 
into a series of tubes (e) containing standard Ba(OH )2 solution. 

The modiom most commonly used in these investigations consisted 
of 2 g of (NIhhSO,, 0.5 g of K2IIPO4, 0.5 g of MgS04.7H20, and 0.1 g 
of 1^0-2(804)3 per liter of distilled water. Potato starch or glucose 
was usually used in concentrations of 2.5 percent. Ordinarily, the 
medium was distributed in Erlenmeyer flasks, but for respiration 
studies, round-bottom long-necked flasks were used. Incubatmn took 
place at 28° C. The cultures were allowed to remain undisturbed for 
2 days; sterile CaCOs was then added, equal to the amount of carbo- 
hydrate added to the culture, and the flasks were shaken by hand, 
once or twice daily, for a minute or two. In the aeration studies, 
the alkali w^as added once every day and the culture well shaken during 
the addition of the alkali solution. 
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At the end of different periods of incubation, the cultures were 
removed and filtered through paper. The pellicles from the CaCOa- 
free cultures were collected, dried at 100° C., weighed, and analyzed 
for total nitrogen and ash. WTion CaCOa was present in the medium, 
the pellicles were first washed with a dilute HCl solution and water. 
It was later found that an approximate determination of the growth 
of the organism could be obtained by washing the pellicle with hot 
water, analyzing for total nitrogen, and calculating the growth on the 
basis of the nitrogen in the pellicle. This calculation was esi)ecially 
useful for cTiltures containing calcium carbonate, which tended to 
give erroneously high weights. The filtrate and washings were made 
up to volume and analyzed for sugar by the BertraiKl method, for 
ammonia by distillation, and for lactic, acid by evaporation of an aliquot 
portion, drying, weighing, igniting, and rewe'ighing. The lactic acid con- 
tent was calculated from the amount of Cat) or K^O in the ash. This 
method of determining lactic acid is not strictly accurate, but it was 
regarded as being suitable for the exi^eriments reported here, where, 
for the most part, marked changes in acid production were obtained 
as a result of the different treatments. Lactic acid is by far the 
chief acid produced by this organism; fumaric acid was found to be 
])resent in most cultures amounting up to 3 percent of‘the sugar con- 
sumed; small amounts of other unidentified acidic constituents were 
also found. Numerous analyses of the alcohol-precipitated salt 
from the cultures always yielded values for calcium content whicli 
checked closely with that for lactic acid. 

The amounts of the other minerals left in the culture were negligible, 
having been larg('ly assimilated by the pellich'.. When ammonium 
sulphate was used as a source of nitrogen, allowance was made for the 
calcium sulj)hatc produced as a result of the assimilation of the ammo- 
nia by the organism. The calcium sulphate production was found to 
be roughly parallel to the ammonia consum])tion. The latter was 
either calculated from the residual ammonia or from the total nitrogeji 
in the pellicle. 

In order to establish whether the acid thus produced by the fungus 
is primarily lac.tic, a quantity of the filtrate was evaporated to a 
small volume and the calcium lactate ])recipitated with alcohol. The 
precipitate was washed with alcohoi, dried, weighed, and ashed. The 
CaO obtained corresponded closely with that commonly obtained 
from the calcium salt of lactic acid. The zinc salt was also prepared 
and analyzed for ZnO and for rotation. Here again the values checked 
closely with those for d-lactic acid. This procedure was repeated 
frequently during these experiments and always yielded similar results. 
When cultures were to be neutralized with KOH, a measured quantity 
of CaCl 2 was added before concentration in order to obtain the calcium 
salt. It was later found that upon the addition of alcohol, a small 
amount of a precipitate, consisting largely of phosphates and sulphates 
of calcium and magnesium, formed immediately. When this was 
rapidly removed bv filtration and the liquid allowed to remain for 
24 to 48 hours, the final precipitate was practically pure calcium lactate. 

When starch was used as a source of carbohydrate, the residual 
starch of dextrin was determined by diluting aii aliquot portion of the 
filtrate with water, making 2 percent acid by the addition of HCl, 
heating for 15 minutes at 15 pounds pressure, neutralizing, and deter- 
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mining the reducing sugar. Allowance was made for the sugar found 
directly in the culture. 

GROWTH OF RHIZOPUS AND PRODUCTION OF LACTIC ACID 

In the first experiment, 2 percent of raw potato starch was used as a 
source of carbohydrate. A large number of flasks were prepared so that 
several could be removed at different intervals. The total incuba- 

Tablb 1.— -Carbohydrate decomposition and lactic acid production by Rhizopus 
and growth and nitrogen content of pellicle during incubation for various periods 

[Results on the basis of 1 liter of medium J 


Nitrocen 

content 


Period of incubation 

Starch * 
left, as 
sugar 

Sugar 

Total car- 
bohydrate 

l.iactic 
acid pro- 
duced 3 

Total 

COj 

MU N 
con- 
sumed 

(days) 

present 

consumed, 
as sugar 

liberated 
as C 


MiLli- 

Milli- 


Millie 

Milli- 

Milli- 


grams 

grams 

Milligrams 

grams 

grams 

grams 

0 

18, 920 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 . 

18i 580 

0 

340 

0 



2 . 

17,000 

540 

1,380 

0 

100 

17 

3 

7, 490 

fl, 340 

6,090 

3,170 

293 

39 

4 

3 ;4, 930 

4, 720 

10. 270 

8,350 

490 

47 

5 

7 

3 1,1(K) 

3 400 

3. 740 
1,280 

14,080 
17, 240 

11,710 
14, 720 

670 

941 

59 

73 

8 


300 

18,620 

14,820 i 

1, 103 

82 

10 



18,860 

13,340 1 

1,.522 

78 

12 

0 

0 

18, 920 

12,770 1 

1,710 

94 

15 

0 

0 

18,920 


1,810 

98 

17 

0 

0 

18,920 

13,310 

1,881 

97 

24 

0 

0 

18,920 

13,220 

1,946 

95 


» Including dextrin. 

* Calculated from CaO in ash 

3 No starch was left at 4 days; excess carbohydrate above sugar is due to dextrin. 

* Calculated from nitrocen content. 

tion period was 29 days. The results, presented in table 1, show that 
the starch was at first rapidly hydrolyzed by the organism to sugar, 
and only the sugar was utilized for lactic acid production. Within 4 
days all the starch had disappeared, although it had not all been con- 
verted to sugar. A part of it was left in the medium in the form of 
dextrin and could be converted to sugar by acid treatment. The 
pellicle was found to contain approximately 5 percent of nitrogen. 

During the early stages of growth of the organism, the sugar con- 
sumed, calculated as carbon, could not be fully accounted for by the 
sum of carbon in the jiellicle, in the lactic acid, and in the carbon 
dioxide. After 3 days, for example, 5,090 mg of carbohydrate had 
disappeared, theequivalent of 2,030 mgof carbon. The three products 
accounted for only 1 ,719 mg of carbon, the carbon content of the pelli- 
cle being taken as 50 percent. Table 2 shows the carbon relationships 
at the different stages of development of the fungus. 

Table 2. (Uirbon relationships at different stages of development of a fungus of the 

genus Rhizopus 


Carbohy- 
drate con- 
sumed per 
liter of 
medium, 
as carbon 

Carbon 
accounted 
for in lactic 
acid, 
pellicle, 
and C()| 

Period of 
incuba- 
tion 
(days) 

Garlmhy- 
drate con- 
sumed per 
liter of 
medium, 
as carbon 

Carbon 
accounted 
for in lactic 
acid, 
pellicle, 
and CO 2 

Period of 
incuba- 
tion 
(days) 

Carbohy- 
drate con- 
sumed per 
liter of 
medium, 
as carbon 

Carbon 
accounted 
for in lactic 
acid, 
ptillicle, 
and COj 

Milligrams 

2,036 

4,108 

Milligrams 

1,719 

3,973 

7 

8 

Milligrams 

6,896 

7,448 

Milligrams 
7,043 
7,383 

10 

24 

Milligrams 

7,544 

7,668 

Milligrams 

7,263 

7,984 
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The difference in the carbon balance during the early stages of 
growth is btdieved to have been due to the formation of an inter- 
mediary compound which was later converted to lactic acid, cell sub- 
stance, CO 2 , or to all of these. Subsequent experiments demonstrated 
that this was actually the case; volatile intermediary products were 
demonstrated. 

The results of this experiment, and of other experiments reported 
previously (29), show that lactic acid production attains a maximum 
in 7 to 8 days, at 28° C.; a period which corresponds with that re- 
(juired for the complete disappearance of the carbohydrate. A de- 
tailed analysis of the course of growth of the fungus, consumption of 
glucose, production of lactic acid, and evolution of CX ^2 i« presented 
graphically in figure 2. The results of the previous cx})eriment with 
starch as the substrate were fully confinned. 



Figttke 2.— Course of carbohydrate coiisuiiiptioii, lactic acid production, CO2 
evolution, and growth of hthizopus. 

Assuming that lactic acid and CO 2 are the only final products of the 
reaction and leaving out of consideration the various intermediary 
products that are known to be formed, two possible explanations of 
the mechanism of lactic acid production by this fungus remain: 

Skeleton reactions 


+3O2 

(1) (Wi20o-^C3H603+C3H903;C3H603--»3C02+3n20 

(lactic acid) (Unknown c.ompound) 
-^302 

C6Hi206~»C3H6()3 + 3C02 + 3H20 
(lactic acid) 


( 2 ) 
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1 N X- f lactic acid carbon i .i \ i .i . 

In reaction (1), the ratio of CQ^ carbon — be 1.1 or >1.1, 

the latter is possible when less than half of the lactic acid homologue is 
further oxidized. In reaction (2), the proportion of lactic acid carbon 
to CO 2 carbon cannot be greater than 1:1. By analyzing the results 
reported in table 1 for the 3-, 4-, 5-, 7-, 8-, and 24-day periods, the 
relations shown in table 3 are obtained. 


1'ahi.k :.i. ■ Analysis of the. retinlts presented in table 1 for the ri-, 4-t ^4- 

dai/ periods to present lactic acid-carhon dioxide ratios 

I Results on the basis of J liter of mediutnl 


Period of liicubatiou (days) 

Carbf)hy- 
drate C 

Lact ic acid 


(riarbohy- 
drate (7 

Lactic acid (' 
TcOzO 

('5 

(lactic acid C) 

- -- 

Milligrams 

2,040 

Milligrams 

1,220 

Milligrams 

290 

1.7:1 

4.2:1 

4 

4,110 

3, UK) 

490 

1.3:1 

f).5:l 

5 - 

5. (WO 

4,580 

070 

1.2:1 

0.8:1 

7 

0, tMH) 

5,730 

940 

1.2:1 

0. 1 : 1 

s.. - - . 

7,450 

5, 700 

1,1(K) 

1.3:1 

5.0:1 

24 

7, 570 

5, 290 

1.950 

1.4:1 

2.7:1 


The ratio of lactic acid C to (X)20 is always greatcu* than 1:1. It 
ranges from 4.2 : 1 to 0.8: 1 , with an average for the live d (derm in at ions 
during the early active stages of growth of 5.7:1 . An analysis of the 
relation between carbohydrate consumed and lactic acid ])roduced 
shows also a ratio greater than 1:1. These results point definitely to 
reaction (1) as the reaction concerned in the process of lactic acid pro- 
duction by Rhizopus. This reaction can be developed further to show 
that in addition to the lactic acid, an intermediary product is formed, 
which can be partly oxidized to (X )2 and partly transformed to lactic 
acid: 

n(Wi20G-nC3H60ri nCalfeOa 

>1 i ■i'02 

Taictic acid Lactic acid -13 LX >2 + 31120 

In the foregoing experiment, there was, aft(jr 24 days’ gn^wth, 
5,290 mg of lactic acid carbon as compared with 1,950 mg of CO 2 
carbon. At that time the ratio of carbohydrate carbon to lactic acid 

carbon was oi' 1 .4 : 1 , and the ratio of lactic acid carbon to CO 2 

carbon was or 2.7 1 : 1. These ratios tend to approach the require- 
ments for reaction (1). On the basis of the results of this exjieri- 
ment it inay be ccuicluded that Rhizopus breaks down the sugar first 
to some intermediate product, that part of tliis product is oxidized to 
CO 2 , supplying the necessary energy for the growth of the organism, 
part is utilized for cell synthesis, and part is transformed to lactic 
acid. The balance between these three transformation products can 
be readily influenced by the conditions of growth of the organism. 
It will later be shown that the presence of different elements, notably 
salts of heavy metals, influence growth and lactic acid production 
differently. 
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In order to demonstrate quantitatively that the acid produced in 
the different stages of growth of the organism is lactic acid or pre- 
dominantly so, the filtrates from several flasks of the organism grown 
on the above medium were collected after 7, 17, and 28 da^s’ growth, 
concentrated on a water bath, and the calcium lactate jirecipitatod witli 
alcohol, washed with alcohol, and dried. The filtrate was further 
concentrated to a small volume and again precipitated with alcohol. 
The two precipitates were then combined and analyzed. The actual 
yields of calcium lactate obtained by precipitation v. ere comjiared (table 
4) with the amounts of lactic acid as calculated from the CaO content 

Table 4. — Purity and yield of acid produced by Phizopus an compared with calcu^ 
lated yields after 7, 17, and SS days of growth 


[Results on the basis of I liter of nio<liuniJ 


Item 

7 days 

17 days 

28 days 

Total soluble material 

MUiigrumH 
17. 852 

litilligraviH 
IK, 120 

Milligrarnit 
10. 220 

Soluble ash 

.5, lOK 

.5. 780 

5, 0(50 

Minerals added to the medium ) . . - 

1,S50 

1,770 

1,0.80 


.■{, 2.5S 
10. 'I2r. 

t 010 

8, 880 
10, 81() 

Lactic acid calculated from CaO - 

12’,8:i2 

Siipar left in medium — . 

'I’otal soluble material accounU'd for 3 ........ 

:i, 2<V1 

0 

0 

17, ssn 

17,400 

14,010 

J’rocipitatioii of soluble material with aleohol, total yield oblaine*! . 

i:i,:t2u 

1 1 , 807 

0, 528 

Total ash in precipitates 

5.52 

8,715 

2, 588 

Ash calculated us C'a++ 

2, 5711 

2, 058 

1, 845 

Lactic acid by diflereuce 

10,747 

11,744 

7, (588 

Ash found in lactate preparation 3 

Per cult 
20.7 

lUrenit 

25. 8 

Percent 

27.1 


' This is calculated from total minerals added minus the minerals in the ash in pellicle. 

* .Mlowiiig for the CaO as C’a++ in the medium. 

3 Theoretical ash content in Ca lactate 25.7 percent; the stitrht ly hipher a.sh content- found was later .shown 
to be clue to small amounts of phosphate impurities accompan>inp the lactate. 

of the culture. After 7 days of growth of the organism, correlation 
between the two sets of results was yoxj good. However, after 17 
days, the yield of lactic acid by precipitation was somewhat less 
(8.5 percent) than that calculated from the ash content, and after 28 
days the discrepancy was even greater (29.9 percent). Possibly 
this is due to the fact that, when all the sugar has disappeared, some 
of the lactic acid may become further oxidized to lower acids, as has 
been suggested previously (7, 11, 29). 

INFLUENCE OF DIFFERENT FACTORS ON GROWTH OF RHIZOPUS 
AND PRODUCTION OF LACTIC ACID 

REACTION OF THE MEDIUM 

As pointed out above, the growth of Rhizopus upon carbohydrate 
media, as well as the formation and accumulation of lactic acid, is 
influenced considerably by the reaction and buffer content of the 
medium. In the following experiment the reaction was adjusted 
daily by the addition of sterile 0.5 N KOH solution. Some of the 
flasks were kept at pll 6.0, while others were made slightly alkaline, 
that is, pH 7.5 or higher. The results presented in table 5 show that 
when the reaction of the medium was kept alkaline, the organism 
produced more abundant growth but less lactic acid; in 12 days, there 
was more than twice as much growth at pH 7.5 as at pH 6.0, with about 
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half as much lactic acid produced. Thus conditions favorable to 
growth are unfavorable to lactic acid accumulation since more of the 
intermediary compound is used for energy, growth, and the metabolic 
activities of the organism. The nature of the acid formed was exactly 
the same when KOH was used as the neutralizing agent as when 
CaCOs was used. 

Table 5. — Influence of reaction of medium on growth of and lactic acid production 
hy Rhizopus after 12 and 28 days 


[Results on the basis of 1 liter of medium] 


Item 

Medium pll O.U 

Medium 
pll 7.6-1- 

12 days 

28 days 

12 days 

NH|N consumed 

Milligrams 

S.’i 

1, (580 

ni 

17, 730 
7, MO 
.•), 030 
11,300 
17. «00 
11,440 
9,600 

Percent 

26. 4 

Milligrams 

17.1 

2, 670 
142 
14,040 
.1. 640 
3, {)70 

7. 600 
12,-170 

8, 300 

Milligrams 
197 
3, 790 
178 
10, 8(X) 
.1, 040 
3, .KK) 
0, 700 
11,160 


N found* ill growth . 

Total soluble material 

Soluble ash 

Soluble KaO._ 

Ijac.tio acid calculated from KjO 

Total soluble material accounted for 

Lactic acid obtained by precipitation with alcohol as Oa salt 

ruritied Ca (Csll808)2 , 


J*crc> nt 

27. 0 

Percent 

Ash in Uifitutc * ..... _ _ _ _j 



In order to elucidate further the influence of reaction upon the 
metabolism of the organism, an experiment was made in which starch 
was used as the carbohydrate. In some of the ilasks the reaction 
was adjusted daily to pH 5.5 and 0.5 by the use of sterile 0.25 N KOH 
solution; in the other flasks the reaction remained acid (a, bout pH 4.0 
or less). At tlie end of 4, 8, and 15 days, some of the Ilasks were 
removed for analysis. The organism began to grow rapidly at pH 
4.0 (table 6), but in the absence of a neutralizing agent, the lactic acid 

Table C . — Influence of reaction of medium on growth of and lactic acid production 
hy Rhizopus in starch media after a,nd 15 days 


[Uosults on thp basis of 1 liter of inediuirij 


Item 

Medium pH 

,4.0 

Medium pTI 

.5.5 

Medium pH 

, 6.6 

4 days 

8 days 

16 days 

4 days 

8 days 

15 days 

4 days 

8 days 

1.1 day.-s 


Milli- 

Milli’ 

Milli- 

Milli- 

Milli- 

Milli- 

Milli- 

Milli- 

Milli- 

Starch left as sugar. 

grams 

grams 

grams 

grams 

grams 

grams 

grams 

grams 

grams 

3, 130 

3,180 

0 

1.690 

0 

0 

2, 8.10 

0 

0 

Sugar in medium 

10,010 

4,770 

4,380 

6,600 

290 

0 

6, 730 

160 

0 

Carbohydrate consumed, as 
sugar 

5.710 

11,200 

14. 770 

10,960 

18, 8fK) 

19, 160 

10, 670 

18,990 

19.1.10 

Growth of fungas 

2, 1.50 

2, .110 

2, 210 

1,300 

2,640 

3, 480 

1,480 

2,010 

3, 430 

Nitrogen in growth 

Lactic acid produced i 

101 

4,320 

93 

3,300 

73 

.1,890 

1.34 

12,7;i0 

168 
10, 7.10 

71 

7,300 

108 

13,070 

176 
10, 390 


1 Calculated. 


soon made conditions unfavorable for further growth, by lowering the 
pH, so that, even after 15 days, considerable carbohydrate was left in 
the medium. At the less acid reaction growth was at first slower and 
was accompanied by more abundant lactic acid production. The 
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carbohydrate nearly disappeared in 8 days, but the organism continued 
to grow, presumably at the expense of the intermediary substance. 

Three distinct steps are thus observed in the transformation of 
starch by Rhizopus. (1) The hydrolysis of the polysaccharide to 
sugar. This process is independent of the reaction of the medium 
within the pit range used and it depends entirely on the growth of 
the fungus. (2) The transformation of the sugar to lactic acid. 
This process is markedl}^ influenced by the reaction of the medium. 
At a high acidity, only a limited amount of acici is formed, but the 
organism continues, to decompose the sugar, without producing any 
acid. Whether, under these conditions, the acid is formed and is 
again oxidized, or whether the sugar is oxidized directly remains to 
be determined. (3) Possible oxidation of the lactic acid to CO 2 
through the stage of certain lower organic acids. This process has 
been observed only in old cultures, hence possibly it is not to be con- 
sidered in the system of glucose dissimilation by the organism. As 
mentioned above, small quantities of fumaric acid were constantly 
found in these cultures. In this respect the organism behaves similar 
to Rhizopus oryzae {11). In the second step, the possibility is not 
excluded that, in addition to lactic add, sugar gives rise to another 
intermediary product which is gradually oxidized further, before the 
lactic acid is itself atta(;ked. 

TEMPERATURE 

Lockwood et al. {11) found ihut Rhizoxms grew better at 40® than 
at 30® C., but that the yield of lactic acid and especially the efliciency 
of its production, or the ratio of glucose consumed to acid produced, 
V ere less at the higher tem])erature. A series of liter flasks containing 
500-cc portions of 5-percent pota.to starch were inoculated with spores 
of the fungus and incubated at 28® for 48 hours. Sterile CaCOs was 
then added to all the flasks and these were incubated for 9 days at 
different temperatures. The flasks were shaken daily by hand, for a 
few minutes. The results (table 7) show that although the optimum 

Table 7.— Influence of Umperalure on growth of and lactic acid production by 

Rhizopus on potato-starch medium at different temperatures 

[Results on the basis of J liter of medium containing 50 g of raw potato starch] 


Temperalure C.) 


20.... 

37.... 

45-50. 


1 Calculated, 

temperature for growth was 37®, that for acid production was 28®. 
Above and below these temperatures there was a rapid reduction in 
growth, an increase in sugar production from starch, and a decrease 
in lactic acid formation. Conditions unfavorable for the production 
or accumulation of lactic acid are not necessarily unfavorable for the 
formation of sugars from starch, a finding which again suggests a 


Jvactic acid Weight of 
produced i funeusiKdlicle 


Sugar left as 
as glucose 


Milligrams 
9 100 
3. 400 
400 

20 . 100 


MUligrams 
24. WO 
34, 200 
30, 3(K) 
5, 400 


Milligrams 
2. 8(K) 
3. 200 
.3, fifK) 
300 
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difference in the mechanisms responsible for the processes of starch 
hydrolysis and glycolysis of sugar. 

In a further experiment pellicles were employed for the study of the 
influence of temperature on the production of lactic acid from glucose. 
The fungus was grown at 28° C. in the presence of CaCOs, the filtrate 
was removed, and the pellicles were washed with sterile water. Sterile 
glucose solution and sterile CaCOa wore added to the flasks containing 
the pellicles, and these were incubated at different temperatures for 
2 and 4 days. The results obtained (table 8) were similar to those of 
the preceding experiment (table 7). 

Table 8. - Influence of temperature on lactic acid production by Rhizopus pellicle 
on glucose medium at different temperatures 


[llesults on the basis of milligrams i)er liter of mediuin containing 25 g glucose] 


Terntwature of incubation (® C.) 

2 days’ incubation 

4 days’ incubation 

Sugar con- 
suinod 

Lactic acid 
produced 

Sugar con- 
sumed 

Lactic acid 
prf»ducod 


Milligrams 

Milligrams 

Milligrams 

Milligrams 

20 . 

11,430 

_ 

13, 730 

8, 030 

2S 

13, 110 

10, 270 

21,420 

13, 820 

35 

9. 780 

5,000 

16, 700 

0, 120 

12 

7. 170 

2, 090 

13,000 

5, m\ 

50 ... . 

1,050 

000 

'f’race 

380 


NITROGEN SOURCE 

It has been shown that nitrate is not a hivorable source of 
nitrogen for the growth of Rhizopus or for lactic a(‘id produ(‘tion, 
whereas ammonium salt is. Repeated comparisons between urea and 
ammonium sulplpite as sources of nitrogen brought out the fact that 
both are favorable, provided precautions are taken not to split the 
urea to ammonium carbonate on sterilization, thus causing an alkaline 
reaction of the medium. In many of the subsecjuent experiments, 
urea was used as a source of nitrogen for the growth of the fungus, 
sterile urea solution being added to the medium. When fully grown 
pellicles were cm])loyed, the presence of available nitrogen was found 
to favor continued growth and to repress lactic acid accumulation. 

RARE AND HEAVY METALS 

The results of previous experiments brought out the fact that con- 
ditions favorable to the growth of the fungus are usually unfavorable 
to the production or accumulation of lactic acid. An attempt was 
made to find some chemical element or compound whifdi would in- 
fluence these two processes differently. The efl’ect of salts of heavy 
metals and cell poisons was, therefore, studied. Records of a number 
of investigations are found in the literature concerning the action of 
heavy metals upon species of Aspergillus. According to McHargue 
and Calfee^ (75), the growth of Rhizopus nigricans is favored by the 
addition of C u, Mn, and Zn, and especially by mixtures of these, in 
concentrations of 1 to 5 parts of the metal per million parts of medium. 
Lockwood et al. have also shown that zinc, in concentrations of 10 to 
50 mg per liter, stimulates the growth of Rhizojms and the consump- 
tion of glucose; however, the presence of this element was found to 
result in a reduction in the yield of lactic add. 
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In the present studies, the basic medium consisted of 2 percent of 
glucose, 0.1 percent of (NH4)2S04, 0.05 percent of K2HPO4, and 0.05 
percent of MgS04.7H20. The salts of the various elements tested 
were added on an anhydrous basis. Technical glucose was employed 
in the first experiment and c. p. anhydrous glucose in the others. In 
order that the effect of an organic source of nitrogen might be com- 
pared with that of the inorganic salt, 0.2 percent of pejitone was sub- 
stituted for the ammonium salt in one series of flasks. Some of the 
flasks received CaCOs in excess (20 g per liter) and the others were 
left free of carbonate. Analyses were made in duplicate after 7, 11, 
and 25 days' incubation at 28° C. and in a few cases after 4 days. 


Table 9. — Influence of heavy metaU and certain rare elernentSj in the presence and 
in the absence of calcium carbonate^ on the growth and acid production by Rhizopus 
at different stages of development 

f Kesiilts on the basis of 1 liter of medium] 


'Preiitnienl. 


('akifiin varhovntc uml 
(’oiitrul... 

FeCh 

/A1S()4 

MnS04. ... 

('USO 4 

N 113 BO 3 

Na2Mo()j 

IViJtone 

No calcium carbonate 


(irowth in 1 


7 

days 


II 

days 


25 

days 


(jliieose con- 
sumed in- - 


4 

days 


days 


Nitro^ien 

consumed 

in 


days 


1! 

•lays 


Lactic acid produced in * 


.4 

days 


7 

days 


11 

days 


days 


A /////- 


MUliA 


Milli’ 




Mini- 




(/rarna 
2. 1(H) 
1.580 
4, 520 
1,050 
2, 150 
2, 050 
2. 250 
2. 030 


gravis 
2,030 
1, 570 
3, 020 
2, 070 

'2, i.w 
2. 150 
1,01H) 


grams 
1,050 
2. ISO 
3, 750 


2, 070 
2, (MKl 


grams 

4.420 

13,170 

i, 500 


grams 
]7.S40 
17,080 
18. 300 
17, 200 
10. 180 
17, 030 
17, 790 
17, 050 


gra ms 
77 
55 
185 
72 
70 
70 
82 
81 


grains 

03 

00 

170 

01 

’102 

07 

<01 


grams 

5. 300 
5, 800 

Tr 


Milli- 


MillU 


Milli- 


grams 
13, 550 
14, 140 
7, 7.50 
13. 270 
11. .500 
15, 930 
12. 710 
1.5, 100 


grams 
10, 440 
13, 920 
5, 770 
12,930 


gravis 
10, 000 
8, 400 
.3, 600 


10, 700 

10, 71K) 9, 890 

11,720 12,260 


Control... 

Fed* 

ZnS()4 

MUSO 4 

CUSO 4 

NaaBOs 

Na2TMo(.)4 - 
Peptone. . . . 


2, (HKJ 
1,480 

3, .500 
2. 420 
2, 490 
1,430 
1,820 
1,9.50 


2, 790 


,5. 910 
10, 810 


4, 320 


1,580 
1, .5.30 


1.7.10 


12,810 
9, 690 
14. 480 
11, 260 
11, 010 
11. 440 
12,710 
12, 480 


91 

8.5 


.5, 331) 

185 


2, 570 

lU) 



J17 


3,470 

62 



77 

' 94 


* 71 

< 68 



5, 670 


.3, 3.50 


1 Tlio pellicle in the (’aCKla flasks was cjilculated from the nitrogen content, as found in the pellicles 
grown in the (’atXla-free flasks, to avoid washing with IICI. 

> Calculated from calcium in solution. 

3 In place of NIL as source of nitrogen. 

* Nitrogen actually found in pellicle. 


The results of the first experiment (table 9) show that the salts of 
various heavy metals and of other elements not commonly employed 
in culture media had a different effect on the growth and lactic acid 
production oi Rhizopus. Some elements, such as iron and copper, 
had a depressing effect, in the concentrations used, both on growth 
and glucose consumption, but the effect on acid production was 
favorable. Other elements, especially zinc, were liighly stimulating 
to the growth of the organism and to sugar consumption, but the 
effect on acid accumulation was depressive. Certain elements, such 
as manganese and molybdenum, had little additional effect on either 
growth or acid formation. Boron stimulated acid production at 
first, but later this effect tended to disappear. Peptone had no 
advantage over the ammonium salt as a source of nitrogen and con- 
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tributed none of the so-called biotic factors, for which this organism 
has no particular need. The results of this experiment point definitely 
to the presence of certain elements, notably zinc, as favoring growth 
of the fungus. Growth, however, takes place at the expense of the 
formation of lactic acid. 

Further experiments were performed in which various concentra- 
tions of some of the above elements, as well as combinations of these, 
were used in order to determine whether both maximum growth and 
maximum acid production can take place simultaneously. Anhy- 
drous c. p. glucose (2.5 percent) was used in this experiment; 0.2 per- 
cent of (Nll4)2S04, 0.1 percent of KJIPO4, and 0.05 percent of MgS 04 . 
7 H 2 O were added to make up the stock medium; the salts of the 
various elements were calculated on an anhydrous basis. All the 
flasks received CaCOa, 2 days after inoculation. 

Table 10. — Influence of heavy meialsy and certain rare elements in differejU concen- 
trations on the growth and acid production by lihizopus after ^,17, and IS days 


fResults on the Inisis of 1 liter of medium] 



Growth in— 

Glucose 

cou- 

simied 

N itrogen con* 
Slimed in- • 

Lactic acid i)ro(lufed 
ill- 

Treutment > 










_ 



.. 

_ 


5 

11 

18 

53 

5 

11 

18 

r, 

11 

18 


(lays 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

No Fo, no Zn 

2,450 

2,950 

3,090 

19, 620 

104 

123 

126 

13, 580 

13, 700 

13, m) 

2 mg 

2, 420 

,3, 380 

3, 100 

18,340 

97 

J29 

129 

12,960 

12, 960 

13, 390 
14,040 

6 mg 

2,270 

:i,070 

2. 870 

18,350 

85 

117 

126 

13, .'i.'iO 

13,670 

20 mg 

Zn: 

1, 270 

2,310 

2, 6.30 

14, 070 

41 

87 


12,400 

15, 280 

14, 070 

6 mg 

5, 020 

0, 380 

5,620 1 

20, 810 

;)05 

313 

261 

6, 0,50 

7,810 

8, 840 

20 rag 

.'i.iKHl 

g;H20 


20, 4JKI 

258 

337 


7,560 

5i 860 


5 mg Fe+5 mg Zn.. 

0,970 

7, 020 

*7,466“ 

20,880 

361 

370 

379 

2, 760 

4,340 

3, 160 

5 rag Fe-f 10 rag Zn 

0,200 

8,020 

7,420 

19, 4(K1 

332 

379 

379 

3, 940 

4, 030 

5, 020 

5 mg Fo-}-5 mg Zn+5 mg Mu. 
5 rag Fe-f 5 rag Zu-|-5 mg Mu 

0, 700 

8, 330 

8, J80 

20,630 

368 

379 

379 

2,910 

3, 660 

4,090 

-f5 rag Cu 

0, 8(KI 

8, 030 

8. 140 

21, 100 

370 

379 

379 

2, 640 

3,350 

2,070 

Nftj Boa, 5 iiig„ 

Nb 3 Boa, 10 mg 

1,770 

2,010 


2. 650 
2,650 

18, 180 
18,410 

72 

92 


123 

117 

13. 760 
12, 960 


14,350 

1.3,890 













1 Fo»=Fe2(S04)3, Zn=Zn.S 04 . 7 Il 20 , Mn=MnS 04 .r>il 20 , Cu=CuS 04 . 5 H 20 , all on an anhydrous basis; 
milligrams of salt per liter of medium. 

* All sugar (24,050 mg) consumed in 11 days. 


Zinc was again found (table 10) to be specific in catalyzing the 
growth of the fungus. None of the other elements tested could take 
its place; they merely supplemented it by stimulating growth further. 
The effect of iron upon growth was, by itself, limited; however, when 
zinc was also added, there was an increased stimulating effect. The 
same was true of manganese and possibly copper. The influence of 
the last three elements was ported directly upon the growth of the 
fungus (fig. 3). In all cases increased growth was accompanied by a 
reducticui in the amount of lactic acid produced. This suggests the 
possibility that these elements favor oxidation of the precursor of 
lactic acid, thus resulting in a decrease in the formation of this acid, 
and thereby making more energy available for the growth of the 
fungus. In order to determine whether the organism is capable of 
oxidizing the lactic acid itself, an attempt was made to grow it on a 
calcium lactate medium, with and without the zinc salt. It was 
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found that neither spore inoculation nor young pellicles made any 
growth witli lactic acid as the sole source of energy. 

The following experiment illustrates further the specific effects of 
zinc on the growth and acid production of Rhizopus , as well as on the 
lactic acid formed. Eight liters of medium containing 5 iiercent of 
c. p. glucose and nutrient salts were divided into two lots, one receiving 
0.001 percent of Fc 2 ( 804)3 the other 0.001 percent of ZnS 04 . 
The media were distributed, in 400-cc portions, into 1 -liter flasks, 
sterilized, and inoculated. Ten-gram portions of OaOOs were added 
to some of the flasks. These were incubated at 28° C. and analyzed in 
duplicate after 0 , 11 , 10 , and 25 days. The filtrates were evaporated 
to a small volume, precipitated with alcohol, and the lactate recovered. 

The results presented in table 1 1 show that, although in the presence 
of zinc the sugar was consumed more rapidly, the growth of the fungus 
was even more rapid. After 6 days’ incubation, the consumption of 
the sugar was, in favor of the zinc, 38.47: 26.05 or a ratio of 1.48:1, 
but, the corresponding dry weights of the fungus pellicle for the same 
period were 4.78:1. This extensive development of the fungus took 



Fjgurk 3.“-- Influence of different cleiiicnts upon the growth of lihizopns, on liter 
))asis: A, Control: /I, 2 mg ^02(804)3; C, 5 mg P'e2(804)3; I), 5 mg Zn804; Ej 
10 mg Fe2(804)3-hlO mg ZnSCh; F, 5 mg each of Fe2(804)3, ZnS04, and MnS04; 
G, 10 mg each of Fe, Zn, Mn, and Cu (as CUSO4) salts. 


place at the expense of the formation of lactic acid, which was reduced 
to less than one-half in the presence of zinc as compared with that in 
cultures not containing zinc. Similar results were obtained after 11 , 
16, and 22 days, when all the sugar had disappeared both in the 
presence and in the absence of zinc. The growth of the fungus was 
still twice as great in the presence of zinc as in its absence and the 
production of lactic acid was greatly reduced. The nitrogen was also 
consumed more rapidly in the cultures with zinc, so that additional 
ammonium salt had to be introduced (250-mg portions per flask), 
after 7 and 12 days’ incubation. 

The results of another experiment on the decomposition of glucose, 
in the presence of CaCOa, are presented graphically in figure 4. In 
the absence of zinc, lactic acid was rapidly produced in the cultures of 
Rhizopus and was allowed to accumulate. At first the acid yield was 
high; then it gradually lessened up to about 13 days, when it remained 
constant. In the presence of zinc, the yield of lactic acid was consider- 
ably lower; however, when maximum growth was attained, lactic acid 
began to accumulate. It is of particular interest to note that, during 
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Table 11. — Influence of iron and zinc upon the sugar and nitrogen consumed and 
the lactic add produced by Rhizopus, and on its growth^ in the presence and in the 
absence of calcium carbonate 


[Results on the basis of 1 liter of medium containing 5 percent of anhydrous glucose] 


Period of 
incubation 
(days) 

CaC’Os 

added 

Sugar consumed 

Nitrogen con- 
sumed 

(Irowth of 
fungus 

Lactic acid 
calculated from 
OaO 

Lactic acid 
actual yieUi 


Fe 

1 Zn 

Fo 

Zn 

Fc 

Zn 

Fo 

Zn 

Fe 

Zn 





I 

Milli- 

Milli- 









Grama 

Grams 

grams 

grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

6 

+ 

26. 06 

38. 47 

i 

336 

1.38 

6. 60 

16. 46 

7. 43 

11. .50 

7. 06 

11. . 

+ 

42.00 

46.20 

170 

486 

3.83 

9. 03 

21.81 

8. 66 

18.26+ 

6. 83+ 

16 

+ 

46.20 

46. 20 

224 

406 

5. 08 

10. 36 

24.21 

0. 83 

16. 00+ 

6. 14 + 

22 

4- 

46. 20 

46. 20 

233 

404 

6. 57 

11.78 

22.64 

0. 16 

17.08 

6. 61 

11. 


16. 07 

13.64 

130 

236 

2.20 

3. 33 

Tr. 

Tr. 



22 . 


10. .57 

18. 87 

102 

2.39 

2.64 

.3.01 

Tr. 

r|«r 





Figuke 4.~Course of sugar decomposition, growth (nitrogen consumption), and 
lactic acid production by Rhizopus, su? influenced by the presence of zinc in the 
medium. 
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the early stages of growth of the fungus, there was an inverse parallel- 
ism between growth and lactic acid production, both in the absence 
and in the presence of zinc. These results tend to show that zinc 
favors a more abundant growth of the organism, which is accompanied 
by a more rapid and complete destruction of the sugar, while lactic 
acid does not accumulate. In the absence of zinc, the carbohydrate is 
transformed largely to the lactic acid,with the liberation of a smaller 
amount of energy, as a result of which growth of the fungus is much 
more limited. 

INFLUENCE OF OXYGEN TENSION ON LACTIC ACID PRODUCTION 
BY FUNGUS PELLICLES 

To obtain further information concerning the process of lactic acid 
production by Rhizopus, it was necessary either to eliminate the growth 
of the organism or to reduce it as much as possible. This could be 
accomplished by the use of fully developed pellicles. The fungus was 
grown in 2()0-cc portions of medium placed in r)()()-cc Erlenmeyer 
flasks. The medium contained, in addition to the ordinary minerals, 
2.5 percent of glucose and 0.001 percent of ZnvS 04 , and to obtain more 
vigorous growtli CaCOa was usually added also. Alter 6 to 7 days’ 
incubation at 28° C., the filtrate was removed and the pellicle washed 
thoroughly with sterile distilled water. Sterile portions of sugar 
solution were then added to the flasks containing the pellicles. 

Table 12. — Influence of orygen tension on lactic acid 'production hy Rhizopus 
pellicles, in the presence and in the absence of calcium carbonate, after 4} I > 10, and 
In days of growth 

[Kojiults on the basis of 1 liter of mediuinl 




<1 days 



7 days 



10 day.' 


1.5 days 

Item 

Aerobic 

Anaerobic 

Aerobic 

.Anaerobic 

Aero- 

bic 

Anaerobic 

.Aero- 

bic 

.An- 

aero- 

bic 


+ 

1 

.f.. 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

f- 

1 

1 

1 


6 

6 









O 



o 

O 

O 

o 

6 

O i 

O 

6 

O 

O 


u 

u 

o 

u 

O 

o 

u 

LJ ! 

u 

u 

u 

u 



CO 



as 


CO 

CO 

CO 

cC 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 


U 

u 

u 

o 


O 

U 

O 

U 

U 

O 

U 



a. 

a. 

G. 

a. 

a. 

a. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Sugjir eonsumod 

Ifi. 73 

13. nr) 

17. 62 

ir». (K) 

2.5, (K) 

17.3.5 

23. 23 

20. 4<‘. 

18. 05 

25. (K) 

23. 40 

22. 01 

22. 64 

Free luetic aci<l 

.12 

4. 32 

,04 

3.94 

. 1.5 

.5.28 

.29 

0. 00 

7.01 

.29 

6. 1.5 

7.84 

6.00 

Lactic acid as cal- 
cium salt 

8.yi 

.07 

7.41 

1.17 

14. 79' 

.29 

11.71 

. ,5.5 

0 

12.29 

1.03 

.48 

i.(m 

Total lactic acid 

9. .33 

4. 30 

8.05 

5. 11 

14.94 

.5. .57 

12. (M) 

7. 21 

7.01 

12. ,58 

7. 78 

8.32 

7. 06 


Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Sugar converted to 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

lactic acid 

56 

32 

40 

34 

60 

32 

52 

35 

38 

50 

33 

37 

31 


The results of the first experiment (table 12) show that, under 
aerobic conditions and in the presence of CaCOa, the pellicle of the 
fungus converted 56 percent of the sugar to lactic acid m 4 days and 
60 percent in 7 days. In the absence of CaCOs the rate of glycolysis 
was slower and the yield of acid less. The small amount of acid re- 
ported as the calcium salt when no CaCOa was added was due to some 
carbonate adhering to the pellicle which was not removed by the 
washing process. The rate of glycolysis, as measured by the disap- 
pearance of the sugar, was practically the same under anaerobic as 
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under aerobic conditions, but the rate of lactic acid production was 
less under anaerobic conditions, usually about 50 percent, in the pres- 
ence of CaCOa. When the CO 2 liberated under anaerobic conditions 
and in the absence of CaCOa was collected and measured, it was found 
to be approximately equivalent to the amount that would be expected 
from reaction (1), i. e., equimolecularconcentraticms of sugar consumed. 

These results prove conclusively that lactic acid formatiem can take 
place under anaerobic conditions, by a fermentative mechanism. Tliey 
prove further that the presence of oxygen does not hinder the produc- 
tion of lactic acid hut may actually favor it, although the production 
process is accompanied by the consumption of some of the energy and 
ciirbon for growth purposes. These results suggest further that the 
enzyme system of the pellicle transforms the carbohydrate to lacti(‘. 
acid and to some other unidentified substance of the nature of an alco- 
hol. This was later shown to be ethyl aclohol, by formation of the 
dinitro-benzoic acid ester. Under aerobic conditions this alcohol or 
its precursor is oxidized further, yielding energy for growth and giving 
more lactic acid. 

The above experiment was repeated with pellicles grown for 8 days 
on a urea-CaCOs medium (containing also glucose, ZnS 04 and other 
minerals). The nellicles were washed and sterile 2.r)-pcrcent glu(M)se 
solution added . Some of the flasks were thoroughly aerated by bubbliiig 
air through the culture 5 to 8 hours every day, while others were kept 
in a CO 2 atmosphere. After 5 days’ incubation at 28° C., all th(‘ flasks 
were removed for analysis. The results obtained (table 13) confirmed 
those of the ])revious experiment in showing that under anaerobic 
conditions and in the presence of CaCOg, ordy 50 percent of the carbo- 
hydrate was (converted to lactic acid, while in the presence of an excess 
of oxygen more lactic acid wuis formed. 


■'Fable 13 . — Influence of deration on lactic acid 'production by Rhizopus pellicles in 
the presence and in the absence of calcium carbonate 

[Ucsults on the basis of l liter of medinmj 


Sugar consumed * 

Free lactic acid 

Lactic acid as calcium salt.. 
Total lactic acid 


Sugar converted to lactic acid . 


> Sugar in control was 2fi.70 g. 


Aerated 


CaCOs 


Qrams 
2f). 70 


15. 30 
15. 36 


Percent 

57.5 


No 

CaCOa 


Grams 
26.70 
7.00 
4. OG 
11.06 

Percent 

41.4 


CaCOa 


Grams 
23. 56 


12. 12 
12. 12 


Percent 

,51.5 


No 

CaCOa 


Grams 
24. 37 
7.81 
2. 61 
10. 42 

Percent 

42.8 


The pellicles were also found to be capable of converting starch to 
lactic acid. In the following experiment a sterile 2.5-pcrcent solution 
of raw starch was added to 7 -day-old pellicles grown on glucose -h 
CaCOg medium. No nutrients wwe added to the starch solution. 
The flasks were incubated at 28° C. under anaerobic conditions for 7 
days (table 14). All the starch disappeared (iodine test) and only a 
small amount of reducing sugar was left. The amount of starch trans- 
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formed to lactic acid was also about 50 percent, in the presence of 
CaCOa. No volatile acid was formed except in mere traces as a result 
of the action of the pellicle on glucose and starch. However, large 
amounts of ethyl alcohol were demonstrated, especially in the anaero- 
bic cultures. The formation of this alcohol accounts, together with 
the CO 2 , for that part of the carbohydrate which was not converted to 
lactic acid. 

Table 14 . — Lactic acid 'production from starch by pellicles of Rhizopus^ in the pres- 
ence and in the absence of calcium carbonate 


[Results on the basis of 1 liter of 2.5-i)ercont starch solution >J 


CiiCCh 

added 

Sugar loft 

Starch, as 
sugar, con- 
sumed 

Free lactic 
acid 

Combined 
lactic acid 

Total lactic 
acid 

(-) 

(-1-) 

drams 

2. 29 
.87 

Grams 

22. 69 

24. 01 

drams 

7.70 

0 

drams 

2.21 

13.12 

drams 

9. 91 

13. 12 


I Total starch in l liter of medium equivalent to 24.88 g of reducing sugar. 


The influence of nitrogen and minerals on glycolysis of sugar by 
the fungus pellicle is brought out in table 15. The data there shown 
emphasize the fact that the addition of available nitrogen favors the 
further growth of the ptdlicle and results in a depressing effect upon 
lactic acid production; however, the addition of minerals only, without 
the nitrogen, favored increased i)roduction of the acid. 

Table 15 . — Influence of nitrogen and tnincrals on lactic acid production by Rhizopus 

pellicles ^ 


[liosults on the basis of 1 liter of medium] 


Item 

Treatment 

Urea * 

Minerals 3 

Urea -f 
minerals 

Sugar consumed 

Grams 

26. 82 
11.23 

Percent 

43.5 

Grams 

25 . 10 
17.00 

Percent 

70.2 

Grams 

24. 99 
10. 13 

Percent 

40. 6 

Lactic acid formed 

Sugar converted to acid - 



> Pellicles similar to those iisod in previous exi)erirnent (table 14) were employed; all flasks received 
CaC03; flasks kept stationary, with oxygen admitted. 

2 0.1 percent. 

3 Equivalent to those added to medium. 

By increasing the concentration of glucose, a single pellicle weighing 
approximately 1 g, on a dry basis, was found to be able to convert 
completely 40 g of glucose, in the presence of CaCOs, to lactic acid 
and alcohol. In the presence of 20 percent of glucose, sufficient lactic 
acid was formed to solidify the medium because of the crystallization 
of the calcium lactate. The relation between glucose concentration 
and time of action of pellicle is brought out in figure 5. The premor- 
tional relationship definitely points to an enzyme mechanism. Con- 
centrations of glucose above 20 percent had a depressing effect on 
glycolysis and resulted in the autolysis of the fungus cells. 


124318—39 2 
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The results of these and of other experiments, not rejjorted her^ 
lead to the following conclusions: (1) The presence of nitrogen and 
mineral nutrients is not necessary, in the case of fungus pellicles, for 
active lactic acid production to set in immediately; (2) the rate of 
formation of lactic acid by the pellicle depends on its age and vigor, 
rather than on the nature of the medium in which it is grown; (3) 
CaCOg is not necessary for the production of lactic acid by the pellicle, 
although more of the acid accumulates in the presence of the carbonate 
than in it absence; (4) there is no difference in the nature of the acid 
produced during the growth of the organism or that produced by the 



Figure 5.— Influence of glucose concentration on the rate of glycolysis by Rhizopus 
pellicles. Circles indicate that all the sugar has disappeared. 


action of the pellicles on sugar or starch solution; (5) the amount of 
lactic acid produced by the pellicles acting on sugar depends to a 
certain extent on the oxygen tension, more lactic acid being formed 
under aerobic conditions; (6) under anaerobic conditions, abundant 
formation of ethyl alcohol takes place; (7) the fungus pellicle does not 
continue to grow under anaerobic conditions, whereas some growth 
occurs under aerobic conditions, especially when air is passed through 
the cultures and when additional nitrogen is present. 
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LACTIC ACID PRODUCTION FROM DIFFERENT CARBOHYDRATES 
AND RELATED COMPOUNDS BY RHIZOPUS PELLICLES 

In all the previous experiments, glucose and starch were used as 
sources of carbon. In order to compare the production of lactic acid 
from other organic compounds by the fungus pellicle, a variety of 
sugars and sugar alcohols were selected. The organism was grown 
for 7 days ujion a glucose solution containing the necessary nutrients 
and CaCOa. The filtrate was removed, the pellicles were washed and 
the various compounds added, in concentrations of 2.0 to 2.5 percent, 
in the form of sterile solutions. All the flasks received CaCOs and 
were incubated at 28° C., at ordinary atmospheric pressure. The 
results, presented in table 16, show that active Jactic acid formation 
by the fungus pellicle took place from glucose, maltose, dextrin, and 
Icvulose, and to a, lesser extent from galactose and xylose. Although 
the organism could utilize lactose, rhamnosc, and mannitol for growth, 
it produced no lactic acid from them. Attention may be called to the 
fact that in 1911 Saito {^7) reported that Rhizopus chinensis produced 
lactic acid from glucose, Icvulose, maltose, and dextrin, but not from 
sucrose, inulin, or lactose. 

Tahle ](}.- Lnclic acid production hy h*hizop us pellicles from, dijjerenl enrhohydrates 
and related compounds after d and 7 days of growth 


[Results on the basis of J liter of inediunij 


Source of cnrlion 

1 Reducing sugar 
j cousiuried in-- 

T.uctic acid i)ro- 
<1 1 iced— 

Source of carlmn 

Reducing sugar 
Consumed in - 

Lactic acid pro- 
duced— 


3 days ^ 

7 days 

3 days 

7 days 

3 days 

. 

7 days 

3 days 

7 days 


Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 


Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Glucose 

M.35 

19.02 

5. 50 

8.45 

Rhamnose 


4.30 


Tr. 

Maltose 

12, 27 

19. 48 

0. 85 

9.54 

I^actose 

\ 0.4 

2. 51 

0 

Tr. 

Dextrin 

IT), 05 

22, 37 
3. .54 

0. 75 

9. 00 

Sucrose ^ - . 

0 

0 

0 

Tr. 

Arabinose . 

. 14 

Tr. 

Tr. 

Inulin 

0 

0 

0 

Tr. 

Xylose. 

7. .32 

8.04 

1,38 

2. 14 

Mannitol 2 

1.48 

3. 13 

0 

Tr. 

flalactose. 

Levulose... 

10. 91 
14. 45 

11. 12 
22. .5.5 

2.02 
9. 15 

4.54 
10. 21 

(llvcorol 2 

0 

0 

Tr. 

Tr. 


' On hydrolysis with dilute aeid. 
* Soluble material. 


INFLUENCE OF POISONS ON GLYCOLYSIS BY RHIZOPUS PELLICLE 

In order to determine the chemical nature of the break-down of the 
sugar by the fungus, a study was made of the influence of respiration 
poisons on the glycolytic effect of the pellicle. Substances known to 
repress the action of the glycolytic process, namely, sodium fluoride 
and iodoacetic acid, were utilized. Several 6-day-old pellicles were 
washed with water and 2.5-percent sterile glucose solution added to 
them. Ilitrcrent concentrations of the two poisons in sterile solutions 
were added. Some of tlie flasks received CaCOg and others did not. 
Incubation took place at 28° C. for 6 days in an anaerobic atmosphere. 
The results, presented in table 17, show that NaF, in concentrations 
of 0.02 to 0.10 percent, had only a limited effect on glycolysis and 
lactic acid production; these two processes were not repressed oven 
with the highest concentrations of the poison. The iodoacetic acid 
repressed glycolysis in a concentration of 0.02 percent but not in the 
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lower concentrations used. The CO 2 liberated by the action of the 

E ellicles was somewhat repressed by the poisons, especially in the 
igher concentrations. The larger amount of CO 2 produced in the 
presence of CaCOs was due to chemical interaction of the latter with 
the lactic acid. 

A study was made of the influence of various concentrations of 
iodoacetic acid on the production of lactic acid by fully grown pellicles. 
These were obtained by growing the organism, for 6 days, upon a 
urea - CaCOg- ZnS 04 medium. The pellicles were washed with water 
and a 2.5-percent glucose solution was added. The flasks were 
incubated for 5 days at 28^^ C. in the presence of oxygen. Because of 
the short incubation period, the recovery of the acid was not complete. 
The results of this experiment (table 18) show again that increasing 
concentrations of the iodoacetic acid repressed both sugar glycolysis 
and lactic acid production, the latter to a much greater extent than 
the former. The pellicle glycolyzcd the sugar even in the presence of 
0.1 percent of the poison, but under similar conditions less than 10 
percent of the sugar was recovered as lactic acid. This was true both 
when the reaction was neutral and when it was acid. 


Table 17 . — Influence of different concentrations of glycolytic poisons on lactic acid 
production by Hhizopus pellicles in the presence and in the absence of calcium 
carbonate 

[Results on the basis of 1 liter of sugar solution] 


Poison ns<!(l 


None. 


Socliuni fluoride 


lodoaeetie acid. 


Ooucontra- 
tion of 
poison 


Sugar 

consumed 

Lactic 

acid 

produced 

COj 

produced 
(as V) ' 

J*erceTif 

0. 00 


OraniK 

17. 7:i 

Gramx 

8. 83 

340 

.00 


20. 92 

9. 79 

017 

.02 


8. 70 

2. S3 

337 

.02 

+ 

10.13 

4. SO 

403 

1 . 0-t 


0. 80 

2. 513 

240 

. (H 

+ 

10. 42 

0. 38 

309 

.10 


5. 16 

2. 10 

215 

1 .10 

-b 

10.07 

8 30 

321 

. (M)4 


9.00 

2. 45 

375 

.004 

+ 

11.94 

0. 82 

552 

1 .008 


8. 84 

4.01 

305 

.008 

+ 

11.79 

5.07 

374 

.02 j 


4. 11 ! 

.77 

113 

[ . 02 

+ 

7.74 

2.11 

247 


1 Tile pellicle alone gave off, in an aqueous solution. 192 mg of carbon as COj, in the absence of CaCOa, 
and ITiii rng of carbon in the presence of CaCOs. 


Table Ifi. —Influence of different concentrations of iodoacetic acid on sugar consumed 
and lactic acid produced by Hhizopus pellicles in the presence and in the absence of 
calcium carbonate 

[Kesults on the basis of 1 liter of sugar solution] 


(.’oncenlration 
of iodoacetic 
acid (percent) 

C'aCO, 

Sugar 

con- 

sume<l 

Lactic 

acid 

pro- 

duc.<^d 

Sugar 

con- 

verted 

to 

lael it* 
acid 

Concentration 
of iodoacetic 
acid (percent) 

CaCOa 

Sugar 

con- 

sumed 

Lactic- 

acid 

pro- 

duced 

Sugar 

con- 

verted 

to 

lactic 

acid 

0.00 

+ 

Orams 
23. 4 

Grams 

9.2 

Percent 
39. 3 

0 . 00 „. 


Grams 

22.0 

17.8 

13.7 

12.7 
10.5 

Grams 

6.9 

4.3 

2.6 

1.2 

.7 

Percent 
26. 1 

.01 

+ 

19.0 

5.2 

27.4 

.01 


21! 2 

19.0 

9.4 

6.7 

.02 

+ 

15. 1 

2.8 

18. 5 

.02 


.04 

-b 

13.1 

1.8 

13.7 

8.5 

04 


.10 

4- 

10.6 

.9 

.10 
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An experiment was made to determine the effect of iodoacetic acid 
on the growth of the fungus. The regular ammonium sulphate- 
glucose-ZnS04 medium containing the different concentrations of the 
poison was inoculated with spores of the fungus and incubated for 6 
days. Calcium carbonate was added only to those flasks that showed 
active growth of the fungus. The results (table 19) show that con- 


Table 19 . — Influence of different concentrations of iodoacetic acid upon the growth 
of Rhizopus from spores 

IRosults on the basis of 1 liter of modiuiii] 


(kuiccutratioii of iodoacctu; 
add (pereent) 

Sugar 

cou- 

simiftd 

Lactic 

acid 

produced 

1 

Concent, rati(»n of iodoaef'Uc 
acid (iHjrcenti 

Sugar 

con- 

sumed 

I 

Lactic 

acid 

produced 

o.(»0 

Orams 

2'>.K 

24.3 

Oramn 

9.90 

9.3 

0.03 

Orams 

0.9 

.3 

Orams 

0.2 

.01 - 

.10 . 

0 


centrations of iodoacetic acid greater than 0.01 percent in the medium 
completely represses the growth of Rhizopus, 

FORMATION OF INTERMEDIARY PRODUCTS IN THE GROWTH OF 

RHIZOPUS 

The results of the foregoing experiments have established definitely 
that nutrition and energy utilization of Rhizopus do not take place 
through the lactic acid stage, as oiiginally assumed. Actually the 
lactic acid is a byproduct of the reaction and can be oxidized further 
by the organism only to a very limited extent, if at all. It is to the 
other product of the break-down of the sugar that one must look for 
tlie energy and carbon source of the organism. This product is ethyl 
alcohol; it is formed in the anaerobic break-down of the sugar; under 
aerobic conditions, it is either not formed at all or further oxidized. 
It may, of course, be assumed that the alcohol arises through the usual 
pyruvic acid stage; however, it is the alcohol which is the intermediary 
between the anaerobic and the aerobic phases of the resjiiration 
process. In other words, we have here a good example of the Pasteur 
reaction. This is clearly illustrated by the results of an experiment 
on the formation of alcohol by Rhizopus pellicles under aerobic and 
anaerobic conditions (table 20). Under anaerobic conditions the 
concentrations of lactic acid and of ethyl alcohol produced were prac- 
tically equimolecular with the glucose consumed. Under aerobic 
conditions, however, the amount of alcohol found was very small and 
the lactic acid produced was much greater than the equimolecular 
concentration. Whether the excess lactic acid is produced from the 
alcohol or from its precursor still remains to be determined. The 
fact is that the organism is able to utilize ethyl alcohol readily as a 
source of energy and carbon. 
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Table 20 . — Glucose consumed and lactic acid and ethyl alcohol produced by Rhizopus 
pellicle under aerobic and anaerobic conditions 


Period 

elapsed 

(days) 


1 .') 

20 

If) 


fUosiilts on the basis of 1 liter of nieditiinj 


Aeration 

Olucosc consumed 

Lactic acid produced 

Ethyl alcohol produced 


Grams 

MillhnoLs 

Grams 

MUlimols 

Grams 

MUlimols 

AiuuTobif 

52. 9 

300 

28. 5 

316 

13. 1 

286 

, do. 

57. 3 

318 

29.4 

327 

15.8 

344 

Aeroitic'-- - . 

82. K 

4(U) 

61.6 

684 

4.3 

94 


DISCUSSION 


Three distinct factors or groups of factors are primarily concerned 
in the growth of micro-organisms upon natural and artificial sub- 
strates, and to a large extent they control the formation and accumu- 
lation of intermediary and waste products of microbial metabolism. 
These factors are (1) biological, including the nature of the organism, 
its strain specificity, and its previous cultivation; (2) nutritional, 
comprising the nature of the energy source and its concentration, the 
nature and concentration of the nitrogen source, the nature and 
abundance of other nutritive elements, and the presence of certain 
special elements that have a positively or a negatively stimulating 
effect on the growth of the particular organism and on its specific 
metabolism; (8) environmental, including temperature, reaction, 
oxygen tension, length of cultivation, etc. 

In the study of the physiology of the lower fungi, these factors were 
found not. only to influence the quantitative accumulation of certain 
metabolic products but. to modify the very nature of these products. 
It is sufficient to call attention to the preferential formation of gluconic 
acid or of citric anti oxalic acids by Aspergillus niger; of ethyl alcohol 
or of glycerol by yeasts; of butyl alcohol or of butyric acid by certain 
anaerobic bacteria; of lactic acid or of acetic acid by acetic acid bac- 
teria, etc. The results of the investigations reported in this paper on 
the mechanism and conditions of formation of lactic acid by a species 
of Rhizopus can also be interpreted in terms of the various nutritional 
and environmental factors, 

MoUiard {19, 20, 21) has showji that, in the presence of all the 
necessary nutrient salts, Aspergillus niger develo])s an extensive 
mycelium without allowing the accmnulation of acids; acids accumu- 
late only when certain essential nutritive elements are lacking. 
Butkevitsch {2) suggested that the specific formation of acids by 
A. niger depends on the reaction of the medium. Kuznetsov {9, 10) 
attempted to establish a correlation between acid formation and the 
oxidation-reduction potential of the medium. Kanel (7) suggested 
that the formation of lactic acid by Mucorales, but not by other fungi, 
is due to the ability of the Mucorales to grow immersed in the liqtud 
medium. lie found that a change in the biochemical activities of the 
organism or its physiological polymorphism could be correlated with 
the specific nature of the organism and the oxidation-reduction poten- 
tial of the medium. Kanel further attempted to differentiate between 
the fermentative and the oxidative phases of the fungus. The fact 
that aeration of the culture did not change the lactic acid yield led 
him to suggest that air acts only mechanically by mixing the liquid, 
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and since different oxidation-reduction i)otentials had no effect on the 
lactic acid yield, he believed that iniinerscd Rhizopus growth is inde- 
pendent of the oxidation potential of the niediuni. A low potential 
repressed the formation of fumaiic acid, however, wliich he con- 
sidered to bo a secondary oxidation product. 

Plant pliysiologists (24) have long recognized two distinct pliases 
in the process of energy utilization by cells of higher ])lants, namely, 
the fermentation phase, which comprises the production of lac.tic. 
acid or of alcohol and CXlj, and the respiration phase, whi(di results 
in the production of CO 2 and water. In the case of micro-organisms, 
lactic acid has usually been considered tlie final pi*oduct of the anaero- 
bic or fermentation reactions of certain specific, bacteria. In discuss- 
ing the metabolism of lactic acid bacteria, Kluyver (8) remarks tliat 
it is possible to have oxygen take part in the ])rocess; he adds, how- 
ever, that “if respiration is defined as an oxygen consuming process 
which yields the energy necessary for the maintenance and prolifera- 
tion of cells then the conclusion must be that hnXic acid bacteria do 
not respire.” 

According to Neuberg {22)^ methylglyoxal forms the intermediary 
stage in the break-down of the sugar molecule to lactic acid. Meyer- 
hof and Kiessling {10. 17, 18) and Embden ct al. {5) do not ascribe 
to methylglyoxal any part in the proc-ess; they believe that jdiospho- 
glyceric and pyruvic acids form the important intermediary products. 
Lundsgaard (l2, 13, 14) noted that the presence of sodium-mono- 
iodoacetatc, in certain concentrations, inhilits fermentation by yeast 
or by zymase, but has no eff'ect upon oxygen c.onsumption. lie con- 
cluded therefore that sugar break-down in fennentations has no 
relation to its break-down in respiration. Some investigators belie\ e 
that iodoacetic axid acts on the initial stages of glu(H)sc fermentation 
by inhibiting the pliosphoiylating mechanism, for in yeast (unlike 
muscle) no glucose disai)pears and no intermediate products are formed 
in the presence of iodoacctate (4). 

In the exi)criments reported here, both lactic acid production and 
sugar break-down were repressed by iodoacetic acid, from wbicli it 
may be assumed that lactic acid is a direct product of glycolysis. 
Other facts presented in this paper substantiate this assumption. 
The fact that a lower yield of lactic acid was obtained per unit of 
glucose consumed, both during growth and as a result of i)ellicle action, 
indicates direct oxidation of the glucose or of some of the precursors 
of lactic acid, even in the presence of the poison. 

The following reactions are suggested to explain the mechanism of 
sugar break-down and respiratory process of Rhizopus: 

CflHi.O,-— + CJiUh (anaerobic) 

(intermedi ate (intermedia te 

compound) compound) 

CaHeOp— — ~>C3H603 (anaerobic ) 

(intermediate (lactic acid) 

compound) 
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CaHflOa -^CaHsOH + CO 2 (anaerobic) 

(intermediate 

compound) 

“f* 3O2 

CaHfiOH > 2 C 02 + 3 H 2 O (aerobic) 

+ 3O2 

CaHeOs >3C02 + 3 H 2 O (aerobic) 

There are cases on record where lactic acid has been fcmnd to be an 
intermediary product in the metabolism of micro-organisms. Peter- 
son and Fred (25) for example, have shown, that certain bacteria 
produce acetic acid through the lactic acid stage, by an oxidation proc- 
ess. The possibility that fumaric acid may be formed through 
this stage has also been indicated (11), However, the fungus under 
study could not initiate growth with lactic acid as the only source 
of energy. 

The fimction of zinc in the metabolism of Rhizojms is of special 
interest. It has been recognized since tlie earliest works on the 
nutrition of fungi that these organisms rexpiire zinc, and this finding 
was recently confirmed for Aspergillus niger by Steinl)erg (28), Koberg 
(26), and others. However, considerable disagreement still exists 
concerning the role of tliis element in the metabolism of lungi. Some 
investigators have been satisfied to relegate the specific function of 
this element to tliat of a stimulant or biocatalyzer, whereas others 
have insisted that it is a normal nutrient, required in small amounts 
for the metabolism of the organism. Very little attention has been 
paid, in most of these investigations, to tlie role of zinc in the mechan- 
ism of transformation of the (*.arbohydra.te used by the organism as a 
source of energy. Ono (23) suggested that Aspergillus utilizes the 
carbohydrate more economically in the presence of ZnSC) 4 , the inter- 
mediary product, oxalic acid being oxidized more rapidly. Similar 
results were obtained by Butkewitsch and Orlow, (3) who found that 
zinc repressed acid formation, oxalic acid disappearing almost com- 
pletely in its presence. Javillier (6) concluded that the role of zinc 
in the growth of A. niger is that of a catalyst rather than of a nutrient; 
this action was specific and could not be replaced by any other element. 
Wassiljew (30) suggested that zinc influences piimarily the metab- 
olism of the fungus, notably its acid production; that it is an essen- 
tial element for growth and not a stimulant; and that both vegetative 
growth of the fungus and the formation and consumption of the acids 
from sugar are influenced by the presence of this element. The 
influence of zinc differs, however, with different strains of A. niger. 

According to Roberg (26), zinc is essential to the growth of Asper- 
gilli; however, in solutions that do not contain sufficient iron, it 
])roduces an injurious effect. An antagonistic relation was believed 
to exist between the two elements. A similar relation was observed 
by McHargue and Calfee (15) in studies of the effect of copper, man- 
ganese, and zinc on growth of fungi. Buromskif (1) emphasized 
recently that zinc must still be looked upon as a stimulant for the 
growth of fungi; he went so far as to claim that oven potassium and 
phosphorus should be placed in this category. Zinc was also found 
to increase the respiration coefficient of fungi, that is, the ratio of COa 
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to growth, and to modify the nature of the acids produced {19^ 20 j 21, 
30). In the case of Aspergillus niger, tliis was correlated with a delay 
in spore formation resulting in increased dry weight and extension of 
the cycle of growth of the organism. 

In the present studies, zinc was shown to stimulate both growth and 
spore formation of Rhizopus, but not to favor acid production. These 
results indicate that zinc either catalyzes the oxidation of glucose or 
of the precursor of lactic acid directly to CC) 2 , thereby increasing the 
liberation of energy and stimulating growth. One need not argue, 
at this time, whether the elements zinc and iron make conditions for 
the growth of Rhizopus ‘‘normal” or “abnormal.” The very fact 
that the fungus was grown on an artificial subs ti ate with a relatively 
high concentration of carbohydrate, with inorganic sources of nitro- 
gen and minerals, makes conditions of growth sulliciently “abnormal,” 
as compared with those under winch the organism is commonly found 
in nature, that is, on stale bread or in soil. One is, therefore, hardly 
justified in concluding that because zinc stimulates the grow^th of the 
fungus, it makes conditions “normal,” wliile iron, wliich alone is not 
favorable to grow'th but is favorable to lactic acid production, makes 
conditions “abnormal.” 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This paper presents the results of a study of the nutrition of a fungus 
belonging to the genus Rhizopus, its ability to produce lactic acid from 
dili’erent carbohydrates, the mechanism o? production of the acid, and 
the role of this process in the metaboUsm of the fungus. 

In general, conditions favoring the growth of Rhizopus w'ere found 
to be unfavorable to the accumulation of lactic acid. The fully 
grow’Ji i)elliclc placed in a sugar solution produced lactic acid to the 
extent of 50 percent of the sugar under anerobic conditions and of 
about 00 percent under aerobic conditions; in the latter case some 
growth accompanied the process of acid formation. Only about 30 to 
40 percent of the carbohydrate consumed was changed to acid in the 
absence of a neutralizing agent, in growth cultures, and as much as 70 
to 75 percent in the presence of such an agent. 

One may conclude from these results that Rhizopus produces lactic 
acid by a fermentation mechanism despite it being a strictly aerobic 
organism. The lactic acid is preceded by an intermediary substance, 
which is converted by pellicles, under anaerobic conditions, to the 
extent of 50 percent to the acid and the remaining 50 percent to alcohol 
and carbon dioxide. Only a little energy is liberated in this reaction. 
During growth of the organism, or under aerobic conditions, the 
precursors of lactic acid and of alcohol are oxidized partly to lactic 
acid and partly to carbon dioxide. The presence of difTerent elements 
influences the predominance of one reaction over another. Zinc 
lavors growth and is thereby unfavorable to lactic acid production; 
iron, on the other hand, is highly favorable to lactic acid production 
and is not favorable to cell growth. 

The fungus Rhizoj^us is shown to possess both a fermentative and 
an oxidative mechamsm, similar to those of higher forms of life. 

The essential features of this paper were presented at the meetings of the 
Society of American Bacteriologists, December 27-29, 1937, Washington, D. C. 
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(Jour. Bact. 36, 70, 1938). After this paper was accepted for publication, a 
discussion by Ward et al. (Ind. Eng. Cheni. 30, 1233-5, 1938) concerning certain 
phases of the intermediary metabolism and the role of ethyl alcohol in the respira- 
tion of a lactic acid producing Rhizopus appeared, in which the findings presented 
in this paper were confirmed. 
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DETERMINATION AND OCCURRENCE OF BORON IN 
NATURAL PHOSPHATES, SUPERPHOSPHATES, AND DE- 
FLUORINATED PHOSPHATE ROCKS ^ 

By Lewis F. Rader, Jr., assistant chemist^ and W. L. Hill, associate chemist^ 
Fertilizer Research Division^ Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Boron belongs to the gradually lengthening list of elements that are 
regarded as essential to plant growth. Recent papers review previous 
work on the effect of boron on plants {1, J^, 8, and its occurrence 

in j)lants (8), soils {8, 26), and fertilizers including fertilizer materials 
{5, 10, 11, 26). The data for fertilizers and fertilizer materials, how^- 
ever, include only a few scattered results for boron in natural phos- 
pliates and superphosphates. 

Results are given in this paper for boron in 54 representative samples 
of natural phosphates from various parts of the world, 9 samples of 
commercial superphosphates, and 8 samples of dehuorinated phos- 
jdiate rock. The results for boron in natural phosphates reported 
herein repr(‘sent an extension of the studies of this Bureau on the 
composition of phosiihate rock (15, 18, 19). 

METHOD OF ANALYSIS 

('Chemical methods for determining boron have been classified and 
reviewed by Wilcox (24)- The methods most commonly used for 
determining boron in minerals and fertilizers are the Chapin method 
(23, ]). 1691), or some modification of it, and the official methods 
(3, ■]). 32). According to the Chapin method, boron is separated from 
the other constituents of the sample (fused with sodium carbonate, if 
insoluble in acid) by distillation with methyl alcohol in the presence 
of hydrochloric acicl and of anhydrous calcium chloride as a drying 
agent. The methyl (*ster of boric acid formed in the absence of free 
water passes into the distillate, from which the boron is recovered in a 
small volume of water by saponification with alkali with subsequent 
removal of the alcohol by distillation. The alkaline aqueous solution 
of borate thus obtained is freed from carbonate and adjusted to a 
definite pH (6-7) after which the quantity of boron in the solution 
is determined by titration with standard alkali in the presence of 
mannitol to the pink color of the phenolphthalein indicator. In the 
official method for acid-soluble boron in fertilizers phosphoric acid, 
instead of hydroc>hloric acid, is used, and since phosphoric acid acts 
as a drying agent, this change renders the use of calcium chloride 
unnecessary. 

The method used by the authors is substantially the method of 
Chapin, though the titration is in principle that of Foote (,9). Diffi- 

* Received for publication Sept. 14, 1938. Issued February 1939. 

* The authors are indebted to K. D. Jacob, Fertilizer Research Division, who suggested the investipation 
and rendered valuable al(i duri ng the course of the work . and to J . T . J lollrnan. N at ional Bureau of Standards, 
for helpful suggestions on the application of the methods. 

8 Reference is made by number (italic) to Literature Oiled, p. 914. 
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culties not met in the analysis of most materials heretofore studied are 
at once encountered in the application of the method to natural 
phosphates. Not only are the involved quantities of boron so small 
as to require reagents and apparatus that are sufficiently low in boron 
to reduce the blank correction to a very low value, but as a conse- 
quence of the presence of fluorine and silica in most natural phosphates 
the distillates contain relatively large quantities of hydrofluosilicic 
acid, which titrates in the same pH range (77) as does the complex 
of boric acid with mannitol. The authors' application of published 
methods to the determination of boron in fluorine-bearing jihosphates 
and their observations on means of obviating the foregoing difficulties 
can be conveniently presented under the subjects: (1) Reagents, (2) 
titration of boric acid, (3) separation of boron from the sample, and 
(4) procedure used. 

REAGENTS 

Since the presence of fluorine in natural phosphates renders the 
glassware used in the course of their analysis a reagent in a very real 
sense, the use of borosilicate glassware is not permissible. Concen- 
trated solutions of sodium hydroxide also become contaminated with 
boron from the glassware {2Ii). Accordingly, Kavalier glassware 
(usually considered as boron-free) was used for the analyti(‘al opera- 
tions and for the storage of alkaline reagent solutions. The boron 
content of dilTerent lots of the several reagent chemicals is shown in 
table 1. It may be pointed out that a 6 Af solution of sodium hydrox- 
ide prepared from a more concentrated solution that nunained in a 
Pyrex flask for several weeks contained far more boron (92 parts per 
million of B2O3) than did similar solutions prepared in Kavalier glass 
throughout (table 1). 


Tattle 1. — Boron in analylicnl rea gents 


KoatiPint 


Sodium hydroxide ... 

Do - .. 

Potassium hydroxide. _ 

Do.,. 

Calcium chloride, anhydrous for 
dryiuK 


HjOj in reagent > | 

1 

A.S re- 
ceived 

A.S used 

r, p, m. 

P. p. m. 

4 

35 

2 1 

2 11 

7 

C) 

Cf) 

0) 

32 

.0 


B 2()3 in reagent 


Reapent 


Calcium chloride, anhydrous for 

drying . . 

Methyl alcohol, absolute 

Sodium carbonate 

Do 

Mannitol 


As re- 
ceived 

As used 

P.p. m. 

P. p. m. 

53 

2.4 

4.5 

0 

<5 

<5 

<5 

<5 

*0 

<0 


’ Results include boron present in the hydrochloric acid used for neutralization. 
» Milligrams of B 203 per liter of 6 M solution. 

* Not used. 

* Result shown by Idank titration on 2.5 g'of mannitol. 


A stock solution of carbonate-free sodium hydroxide (75, p, 129) 
was prepared by rinsing the sticks with distilled water to reinove any 
surface boron arising from attack of the glass container, dissolving 
the rinsed sticks in an equal weight of distilled water, and allowing 
the solution to stand until the supernatant liquid was clear. Dilute 
solutions of carbonate-free sodium hydroxide were i)repared as needed 
by diluting aliquots of this concentrated solution with recently boiled 
distilled water. 
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The reagent grades of anhydrous calcium chloride may carry 
appreciable quantities* of boron (table 1). It was suggested^ that 
the boron in this reagent probably comes from the glaze of the vessels 
in which it is dehydrated. Accordingly, boron from this source 
would appear for the most part on the surface of the granules, and its 
removal should be possible by extraction or volatilization. Nearly 
all the boron can be removed (table 1) in a single treatment by 
drenching t500 g of the salt in a liter copper beaker with 300 ml of 
95-percent methyl alcohol containing 15 ml of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and heating the well-stirred mixture on a hot plate and 
finally in an oven at 200° C. until the alcohol is expelled and the 
material again becomes anhydrous. 

Absolute methyl alcohol for use in the isolation of boron from the 
sample was prepared by redistillation of absolute alcohol from a 
3-litcr Pyrex flask to which had been added a few sticks of potassium 
hydroxide. The presence of volatile organic acids in the alcohol 
would give high results for boron by the usual titration with two 
indicators {13^ p. 614), a^^d accordingly the 4.5 parts per million of 
B0O3 found in meth}^ alcohol as received (table 1 ) might be regarded 
merely as the. equivalent of the alkali consumed by such organic 
acids. However, the titration procedure used by the authors elimi- 
nates from the boron titration all acids that do not form complexes 
with mannitol, and, therefore, it would appear that boron was actually 
present in the alcohol. In any event the redistilled alcohol was 
very satisfactory. 

As a matter of convenience a solution of mannitol, rather than the 
solid, was used in the titrations. The solution was prepared by 
dissolving 100 g of mamiitol in recently boiled distilled water and 
making the volume up to 1 liter. 

The sodium carbonate was used as received. Any boron in the 
hydrochloric acid would appear in the results for sodium hydroxide; 
however, the indications were that the acid contained considerably 
less boron than did the sodium hydroxide. 

TITKATION OF BORIC ACID 

111 figure 1 are reproduced Footers titration curves (9) for a buffered 
water (I) and the same containing added boric acid with (III) and 
without (11) mannitol. Accordingly, if the solution containing boric 
acid without mannitol is titrated (adjusted) until its pll value reaches 
some point B (curve II) in the pH range over which curves 11 and 
III are nearly parallel — 7.6 in the present instance — a part of the 
boric acid will have been titrated, the alkali equivalent being A'B\ 
Then, on the addition of mannitol the pH value of the solution 
drops to 7?" on curve HI, and the titration can be completed by 
adding alkali (B' CV ml) until the pH value of the solution is again 
7.6 at point (7. The total alkali equivalent of boric acid is C' , 
but since point A" on curve II cannot, in general, be determined 
because of the limitations of indicators, as well as the presence of 
other acids that titrate in this pH range, the total equivalent has 
no meaning in actual practice. 

♦WicnERS, E. Private communication. National Bureau of Standards. 
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The problem, therefore, resides in the choice of the pH value to 
which the solution shall be adjusted before mannitol is added. For 
this purpose various indicators have been used ; mention may be made 
of methyl red and paranitrophonol. With the former, the pH value 
lies at some point jE on curve II; with the latter, at some point D, 
Since a different indicator, usually phenolphthalein, is used for the 
final titration, alkali is consumed in bringing a boron-free solution from 
the end point of one indicator to tliat of the other, which increases the 
blank correction to the titration. For example, Allen and Zies (^, p. 



Figure I.— Titration curves for boric acid ( 9 ). Curve I is for 50 ml of water^ 
curve 11 for 50 ml of water plus 7.4 mg of B 2 O 3 , curve 111 for 50 ml of water 
j)lus 7.4 mg of B 2 O 3 and 6 g of mannitol. 


76^5) found the B 2 O 3 equivalent of the alkali used in passing from the 
paranitrophonol end point to that of phenolphthalein to be 0.3 mg, 
which corresponds to a little less than 0.1 ml of 0.1 M sodium hydroxide, 
and the writers found the amount of alkali consumed between the 
methyl red and phenolphthalein end points to be 0.23 ml of 0.03 M 
sodium hydroxide. Furthermore, in the presence of weak acids or 
substances that titrate as weak acids, which are not readily separated 
from boric acid, as, for example, soluble fluosilicate, adjustment of the 
solution to a pH value in the approximate range ED with the neces- 
sary accuracy is extremely difficult, if not impossible. Moreover, the 
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titration of these same substances is continued after the addition of 
mannitol, thereby vitiating the result for boric acid. 

The foregoing difficulties are obviated in Foote's method for the 
direct titration of boric acid in water {9) by adjusting the pJl value of 
the solution before tlio addition of mannitol to the same value as that of 
the final end point. Since the two end points involve no pH change, 
other substances in solution <lo not interfere with the titration, except 
insofar as they render the end point difficult to establish. The small 
amount of boric acid neutralized during the ini tin,! adjustment 
fig. 1) is accounted for in the standartlization factor of the alkali, and 
therefore the alkali equivalent used in practice is B'(y. Carbon dioxide, 
of course, must be ex(;liided from tbe titration. 



Ficure 2. — Ciirye obtained in standardization of approximately 0.01 M sodium 
hydroxide against a 0.01 M boric acid solution with use of phenolphthalein as 
the indicator of both end points (10° C^). Volume of solution at initial end 
point was 100 ml, that at final end point was 125 ml plus the volume of standard 
sodium hydroxide added. 

Foote adjusted his solutions to a pH of 7.6 colorimetrically with 
phenol red, and Wilcox {25) used an electrometric method. The 
authors used phenolphthalein, because of the comparative ease with 
which the end point can be recognized without accessory equipment. 
According to measurements with the glass electrode,® the faint pink 
of the phenolphthalein indicator in the concentration used by the 
authors appeared at the unusually low pH of about 7.6. In figure 2 

» Accordiiis to nieasureraents made by I,. M. White of (he Fertilizer Researoh Divi'^ion, the pH at which 
the faint pink color appeared in 100 ml of a 0.4 A/so.ution of sodium chloride, containinj? 20 drop.s of a 2-porcent 
phenolphthalein solution was 7.6; with 10 drops of indicator the pH w'as 7.7. whereas with only 1 drop it 
was 8.4 


124318—39 3 
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are shown the results obtained in a typical standardization of sodium 
hydroxide solution ag^ainst a boric acid solution prepared from fused 
pure boric acid {13, p. 613). The results fall on a straight line with a 
maximum deviation of about ±0.1 ml of 0.01 M alkali. Since the 
curve passes through the origin, the blank correction is zero, as it 
should be with boron-free alkali, and the B2O3 equivalent of the 
alkali is obtainable directly from the slope of the curve. With an 
alkali containing an appreciable quantity of boron the curve would 
be rotated in the direction of the dotted line (fig. 2). 

Besides carbon dioxide, which must always be excluded in the 
titration of boric acid, other known constituents of the analytical 
solutions obtained from natural phosphates that are likely to interfere 
in the subsequent titration of the boron are arsenic and fluorine. 
Allen and Zies {2, p. 767) found that the presence of 1 mg of AsgOg 
did not affect the titration of boric acid, but the presence of 25 mg 
rendered the phenolphthalein end point indistinct because of fading. 
The quantities of arsenic reported in natural phosphate {15, p. 30) 
are usually loss than 0.005 pendent of AsoOa, which corresponds with 
0.5 mg of*As203 per 10 g of sample. Thus, if all tlio arsenic in the 
sample should follow the boron, the quantity present in the solution 
for titration would still be well wdthin the tolerance indicated by Allen 
and Zios^ results. 

Quadrivalent germanium {22) and hexa valent tellurium {20) form 
complexes with mannitol that titrate as monobasic acids. Tellurium, 
like selenium, appears to bo reduced to the metal in the i)resence of 
methyl alcohol, and thus it does not accompany boron in the alcohol 
distillate.® Although germanium behayes toward mannitol almost 
exactly as does boron, only a small fraction (probably 10 percent) of 
the amount of this element in the sample accompanies the boron in 
the final solution.® Thus, if the presence of germanium be neglected, 
tlie error thereby introduced in the result for boron (B2O3) would, 
because of the difference between the atomic weights of these elements, 
he equiyalent to one-third of the germanium (Ge02) accompanying 
the boron, or probably 3 to 4 percent of the germanium in the sample. 
Germanium has not been detected in phosphate rock, but, as far as 
the authors know, only two samples haye been examined for this 
element (I 4 ). 

The effect of fluoride and fluosilicate on the titration of boric acid 
apparently has not been studied to any extent heretofore. Allen 
and Zies {2, p. 769) noted some difficulty with the phenolphthalein 
end point in the titration of a solution obtained by distilling a syn- 
thetic mixture of boric acid and 0.2 g of NaF, whereas in a similar 
experiment wdth less fluorine (0.1 g of KF) Chapin {23, p. 1691) 
encountered no difficulty. The authors studied the effect of the 
presence of fluorine in quantities up to 100 mg by the addition of 
aliquots of a solution of sodium fluoride or hydrofluosilicic acid ^ 
to aliquots of standard boric acid solution and titration of the result- 
ant solution for boron with phenolphthalein as previously indicated. 

No interference was observed with sodium fluoride in the absence 
of notable quantities of free silica. On the other hand, with hydro- 
fluosilicic acid pronounced fading of the indicator occurred at the 

« Uaoue, John L. Private communication. National Bureau of Standards. 

T Prepared in the laboratory by addinR an excess of pure quartz flour to c. p. hydrofluoric acid contained 
in a platinum dish, allowing the mixture to stand until the solution was clear, and decanting into a wax 
bottle. 
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final end point, and the result for boric acid tended to bo decidedly 
low. This behavior is attributed to the re-formation of some duo- 
silicic acid as a consequence of the acidity developed in the boron- 
containing solution when mannitol is added to it. During the sub- 
sequent titration, the decomposition of the re-formed fluosilicic acid, 
which takes place slowly at the low temperature of the titration, 
wouhi cause fading of the indicator and, unless the titration is con- 
tinued until all the fluosilicic acid is destroyed, also a low titer for 
boric acid. The error arising from this sourc(» can be almost com- 
pletely eliminated by continuing to add alkali until the pink of the 
indicator persists in the solution for at least 1 minule. 

SEPARATION OF BORON FROM THE SAMPLE 

The authors' recovery of added boron from synthetic mixtures and 
phosphate rock low in aluminum by distillation with phosphoric 
acid and hydrochloric aedd is inclined to be 1 to 5 percent low as 
shown in table 2. Aluminum compounds show a marked tendency 
to pnivent the distillation of boron, an observation also noted by 
others.'^ Karly in the experiment, the use of phosphoric acid was 
discontinued because the results for acid-soluble boron obtained on 
phosjihate rock with it were less than half the values obtained with 
liydrochloric acid. Later, however, it was discovered that if the 
rock-acid mixture is allowed to stand several hours before distillation, 
pliosiihoric acid alone gives as good results as hydrochloric acid and 
calcium chloride, provided only a very small quantity of water is 
present. For the distillation oif samples that have been fused with 
sodium carbonate a larger (juantity of phosphoric acid is needed to 
take care of the several milliliters of water added with the decomposed 
melt. The addition of phosphoric oxide (6) would seem jireferablo 
to the adflition of larger quantities of acid. 

'J'able 2.- Recovery of boron by acid diUillation 


'i'abii- 

latioii 

IVo, 

Distillalion mixt'.iro 

BiO.i 

Fluorine 

present 

during 

J’rc.sent 

Found I 

Recovered 


titration 



\fiUigrnms 

Mill mama 

Percent 

Milligrams 

1 

!() ml O.Ol M lIsBOa-flO ml concentrated 

3. 4S 

2 3. 31 3. 44 

yf). 0-98. 8 

0 


ILPOh. 






10 ml 0.03 M II3B 03+20 ml concentrated 

10. 41 

10.13 10.31 

97. 0-98. 8 

0 


1 H3PO4 





1 

1 ml 0.1 A/ 1I»B03+20 ml concentrated 1101+ 
20 g CaCls. 

10 g phosphate rock No. 912+20 ml concen- 
trated H3PO4. 

3.4S 

3. 34 

2. 34 

96. 0 

0 

147 




10 g phosphate rock No. 912-4-20 ml concen- 
trated IICl-f-20 g CaClj. 

.33 

07 





6 

Residue in distillation flask from 5+1 ml 0.1 M 

3. 48 

3. r)2 

100 

3 


mBO.,. 





7 

10 g phosphate rock No. 912+1 ml 0.1 M 

< 3.81 

3.62 

95.0 

97 


II3BO3+20 ml concentrated HCl+20 g 
CaClz. 





8 

Same as 7+2 g AI2O3 

< 3.81 

3.13 

82.2 

2 

9 

10 g No.« 904+1 ml 0.1 M H3BO3+20 ml con- 
centrated HCl+20 g CaCh. 

3.48 

2.90 

83.3 

0 




' 100 ml of distillate wore collected. 

* The first 200 ml of distillate contained 3.20 to 3.34 mp of BjOj, and the second 200 ml 0.06 to 0.12 mg. 
» Rock and acid were mixed and let stand overnight before distillation. 

< Added BaOj plus B2O3 found in 10 g of No. 912 (tabulation No. 5). 

^ Natural aluminum phosphate. 


* ZiES, E. G. Private communication. Geophysical Laboratory, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
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Relatively large quantities of fluorine and silica usually follow the 
boron. The observed quantities of fluorine were indeed variable and 
ranged from 2 to 147 mg (table 2), depending, among other things, 
on the quantity of acid used, the temperature in the distilling flask, 
and the composition of the sample. When 20 ml of hydrochloric acid 
were used in the distillation the quantity of fluorine following the 
boron usually ranged from 40 to 90 mg. 

Since fluoiine in the presence of silica has an adverse effect on the 
titration of boric acid, some simple moans of separation is highly 
desirable. The addition of AI 2 O 3 to the distilling flask is not per- 
missible because it holds back the boron as well as the fluorine. 
Double distillation with hydrochloric acid reduced the amount of 
fluorine in the distillate about 50 percent, and double distillation in 
wliich only 3 to 5 ml of excess hydrochloric acid and 0.05 g of ZrOCh 
were added to the flask before redistilling the second time lowered it 
still further to 10 mg or less without affecting the results for boron. 
The somewhat increased precision thereby obtained was not, in the 
author’s opinion, suflicient to justify the additional time required for 
analysis. 

Total boron, as distinguislied from acid-soluble boron obtained by 
direct distillation of the phosphate sample, was determined in a few 
typical phosphate rocks by fusing the sample with twic^e its weight 
of sodium carbonate prior to distillation (iS, p, 614). The results 
by the two methods of decomposition are shown in ta]>le 3. Obviously 
all the boron is not, in general, completely expelled from the sample 
by direc.t treatment with acid under the conditions that prevail in the 
distillation. The results by the two methods on Florida land ])ebble 
and two of the three Tennessee brown rocks are in substantial agree- 
ment, whereas in other instan(;es (except No. 904) the results for 
total boron are considerably higher than those for acid-soluble boron. 
In the case highly aluminiferous materials, such as soft pnosphate 
(No. 580), the difference between the results is jirobably attributable 
to the retention of boron under certain conditions by aluminum com- 
pounds, as was noted in a preceding section. Available information 
relating to the boron-beaiing constituents of phosphates does not 
justify any explanation for the disparity in the results for the other 
phosphates (table 3). It may bo merely coincidental that the latter 
contain either relatively large quantitips of organic matter (No. 1253), 
or sulphide minerals (Nos. 56 and 930), or both (No. 948). 

Table 3. Bnroyi in typical phoi^phate rocks as determined in fused and vnfused 

samples 


B 2 O 3 determined 
in .sample' - 


Sample N o. 

Source or type of phosphate 

AljOs 

Fused 

with 

NaaCOs 

Unfused 

120 J 

Florida land pebble 

Percent 

0. 82 

P. p. m. 
24 

P. p. m. 
26 

912 


1 (16 



908 

I’enncssee brown rock 

i. 10 

4U 

48 

12.’i3 

948. 

930... . 

Idaho rock 

Wyoming rock... 

Tenne.ssee blue rock 

L 10 
1.19 
1.22 j 

80 

107 

81 

45 

60 

66 

- 

66 > 1 

Tenne.ssoe brown rock 

1.99 

3.00 

64 

77 

48 

61 

680 

904 8 ..1 

Florida soft 

Grand Connetable Island 

23.06 

36.92 

60 

<10 

18 

<10 


1 Standard sample number of the National Bureau of Standards. 
* Natural aluminum phosphate. 
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PROCEDURE USED 

Add 20 ml of concentrated hydrochloric acid to 10 g of the sample in 
a liter flask of Kavalier glass. Swirl the flask until the contents are 
well mixed and then allow it to stand fipm K to 1 hour with 
occasional swirling. At the end of this period add 20 g of purified 
calcium chloride to the flask and mix by swirling; then add 50 ml of 
redistilled absolute methyl alcohol, and after mixing the contents by 
rapid swirling connect the reaction flask to the distilling apparatus 
(J3, p. 613). Heat the reaction flask with a free Ihmie until the con- 
tents begin to boil, then swirl the flask a few times without disconnect- 
ing it from the condenser, and replace the flame with a water bath 
maintained at S0° to 00° C. for the duration of the distillation. Keep 
the volume of alcohol in the reaction flask as constant as possible by 
distilling directly into it alcohol from a second distilling flask, which 
should be heated to boiling temperature before inserting the reaction 
flask to the system. Should the reaction flask run dry, the results will 
be low and erratic. Regulate the rate of distillation so that 400 ml 
of distillate will be obtained in 45 to 60 minutes. 

Receive the distillate in a 500-ml Kavalier flask containing 30 ml 
of distilled water and 6 ml of 6 il/ sodium lij^droxide sohition, and stop 
the (listillation when the c.ontents of the receiver reacih a volume of 
about 450 ml. WJieii tlie distillation is finished add to the distillate 
0.5 ml (10 drops) of a 2-perceut solution of phenolphthalein and addi- 
tional 6 M sodium hydroxide solution us needed to devclo]) a per- 
manent deep pink color. 

If the sodium hydroxide carries an appreciable quantity of boron it 
will be necessary to measure the volume of alkali used, in order to 
make the proper blank correction to the result for boron. Accord- 
ingly, it is convenient to add the 6 M alkali in G-ml portions. Ordi- 
narily the alkali initially added to the receiving vesst^l is sufficient, 
though in i*uns on alicpiots of a solution of boric acid alone and not 
infrequently with rock samples an additional 6 ml is recjuired, and 
occasionally, when an unusually large quantity of fluorine distills 
over, as nuich as 18 ml of alkali will be needed. 

After the addition of an excess of allcali to the distillate, distill ofl 
the alcohol by immersing the Hask in a water hath with due care to 
avoid superheating at the beginning of distillation. Boiling tubes are 
indispensable here. When alcohol no longer distills over, transfer the 
pink residual aqueous solution directly to a 3 00-ml Kavalier flask for 
titration. It is not necessary to evaporate the solution to dryness and 
ignite the residue, as is done in the analysis of plant materials 
Adjust the volume of the solution to 100 ml with water and boil the 
alkaline solution from 4 to 5 minutes on a hot })late to expel any 
residual alcohol before it is made acid incident to the removal of 
carbonate. 

Render the hot alcohol-free solution acid with hydrochloric acid by 
adding concentrated acid until nearly all the excess alkali is neu- 
tralized, then 0.1 Ai acid to neutrality, and finally about 1 ml of 0.1 M 
acid in excess. Boil the acidified solution about 3 minutes with sev- 
eral vigorous swirlings during this period; make the solution faintly 
alkaline with 1 M alkali, then acid with 0.1 M hydrochloric acid, 
using 6 drops in excess, and reboil as before. Again restore the pink 
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color of the indicator with alkali, discharge it with 0.1 A/ acid, using 
this time only 2 drops in excess, boil again, and then cool the nearly 
neutral carbonate-free solution to 10° C. by placing the stoppered 
flask in a bath of ice water. 

It is considered good practice to guard against a possible loss of 
boron during the boiling of the acidified solution by connecting the 
flask to an air condenser. The stepwise approach to the neutral point 
with intervening boiling not only increases the precision of the method 
but also lowers the blank titration on the reagents. 

Adjust the cold (10° C.) milky solution accurately to the initial end 
point by adding 0.03 M sodium hydroxide solution to a permanent 
faint ])ink color, keeping the flask stoppered as far as possible to pre- 
vent the ingress of carbon dioxide, then add 25 ml of a 10 percent 
solution of mannitol. Boil the solution from 3 to 4 minutes with 
occasional swirling, again cool it to 10° C., and titrate it at this 
temperature with 0.03 M sodium hydroxide solution until the faint 
pink of the indicator persists for at least 1 minute. The result for 
boric oxide is obtained by multiplying the \ olurne of sodium hydroxide 
solution (corrected for the blank titration on the reagents) consumed 
in the titration after the addition of mannitol by the fac^tor for the 
alkali found by standardization against pure boric acid, the same 
titration i)ro(ie(luro being \ised. 

When only 0 ml of 6 M alkali was added to the alc-ohol distillate, the 
blank titration on the reagents amounted to 0.1 ml of 0.03 M sodium 
hydroxide, or 13 p. p, m. of BoOa on the basis of 10 g of sample, which 
agrees well wdth the value (11 p. p. m.) exi)ected from the analyses of 
the purified reagents (table 1). h^irthermorc, in the presence of the 
usual quantities of fluorine and silica the pi‘ecision of the titration is 
also about 0.1 ml of 0.03 M sodium hydroxide. Accordnigly, when the 
corrected titer w^as only 0.1 ml, the result is arbitrarily rejiorted as 
^10 p. j). m., whereas wdth a smaller titer the result is rc])ortcd as 
<10 p. p. m. 

Duplicate determinations of boron in the fluorine-bearing phos- 
phates usually agreed within 15 p. p. m., the average difl’erence being 
8 p. p. m. Agreement was closer in the case of fluorine-free materials. 

BORON IN NATURAL PHOSPHATES 

Results for acid-soluble boron in domestic and foreign phosphates 
are given in tables 4 and 5, respectively. For the few results for total 
boron, as determined by fusing the sample with sodium carbonate, 
reference must be niade to table 3. The data in tables 4 and 5 are 
summarized according to type of phosphate in table 6. South Caro- 
lina rock ranks first in quantity of boron and the African rocks second, 
each of these types of phosphate averaging more than 90 p. p. m. of 
IhOa- At the other extreme is bone ash, Florida soft and waste-pond 
phosphates, and Russian apatite, with less than 20 p. p. m. With the 
exception of the phosphatic limestone the averages for all other types 
of phosphate examined range from 42 to 61 p. p. m. of B2O3, inclusive. 
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Table A- AcAd-soluhle boron in dome»iic phosphates 
FLOUIDA PHOSPHATES 


Sample No. 

Type of phosi)hate 

Location of deposit 

018 


Pierce . 

019 

do . . 

Nichols . 

910 

do... 

Mulberry . . . 

947 . . 

.. . do . 


790.. 

do _. . . - 

Notknow'n... .. . 

912 

do . 

Mulberry . - - 

120 ' 

do - 

do 

1447 2 

do - 

Bartow. . . — 

1310 3 . 

do 

Not known - 

771.. 

Hard rock .. ..... 

do.. ... 

932 

.. ..do . 

Dunnellon 

580. 

Soft 1 

Not known... 

728 . . .... 


Juliette .. . . . 

581 

' Waste pond . i 

Not known . 

915., 

do . 

Dunnellon . .. 


SOUTH CAKOl.INA PHOSPHATES 


49r. 

H39 

1138 

1137 — .. - 


Not known 
Lund rock 
. . d<»- . 

do ... 


Not kiiow'n 

Bulow ijilncs, Johns Island - . 
Liunb’s mine, near Chcrleston, 
do 


T K N N ESS E E PH OS PH A T ES 


5(1 I 
Sila I . 
7(W . 
900. ... 
90K... 
1401 3. 

772 

930 ... 

1049.. . 

1048.. .. 
1031 . 

917.. . 


Brown rock. 

. ..do 

... do 

... do . 

. ..do ... 

.. ..rlo . - . . 

Blue rock 

.do 

Kidney 

White rock 

do. ... 

Phosphatic limestone 


Not known.. 

Mount Pleasant 

-- ..do 

Wal<*s 

Mount Pleasant 

Wales - 

(Hover 

( lordonsburp 

Boma 

Toinsereek 

Godwin 

Gordonshurg 


WESTKKxN PHOSPHATES 


550 

TiighL colored. 

1011 

.. do 

1(H)9 

....do 

1252 

do . 

1010 

- ..do. .. . 

948 

Dark colored 

973 .. 

.... do 

1253.. . 

do . .. 


Idaho, Paris 

Alontana, Garrison 

do 

do . - - 

do 

Wyoming, Cokeville.. . 

Idaho, Conda . 

do 


PjOj 

IBO 3 

Percent 

P. p. m. 

39. 53 

98 

30. 98 

07 

31.09 

75 

31. 2S 

72 

31.40 

70 

35 37 

33 

35 40 

21 ) 

35. 1 1 

54 

31.43 

03 

31.25 

00 

35. 99 

40 

29. 49 

18 

31.80 

<"10 

18. 18 

".clO 

23. 03 

<10 

10.07 

1 

I 03 

20. 92 

120 

27. 85 

1 142 

27. 58 

144 

31.28 

51 

32. 94 

48 

33. 73 

53 

34. 39 

30 

34. 44 

48 

30. 73 

70 

30. 45 

00 

30. 97 

05 

31.22 

50 

30. 20 

55 

35. SO 

57 

11.08 

30 

32. 21 

07 

27. 03 

32 

31.39 

22 

30. 38 

48 

37. 47 

40 

30, 19 

00 

32. 53 

70 

32. 13 

45 


OTHER PHOSPHATES 


Apatite . . . - 

Virgitiia, Amherst Coiaity . 

39. 58 

Bone ash - 


40. 30 


1 Standard sample number of the National Bureau of Standards. 

2 Concentrated by oiling and tabling. 

* Concentrated by froth flotation. 
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Table 5. — Acid-soluhle boron in foreign phosphates 
AFRICAN PHOSPHATES 


Sample No. 

Location of deposit 

P 2 O 5 

R 2 O 3 



Percent 

P. p. m. 

l.'i.'SO 


:io. 00 

110 



32. 79 

110 

503- ...y.. - 

Vforocco - 

34. 30 

00 

1551 

Tunis. Gafsa 

29. 05 

84 


INSUJvAR PHOSPH ATES 



462. . ..... 

Christmas Island .... . 

39. 40 

40 

9K5 

(^iiravao Island _ .... . 

3S. 59 

70 

904 1 , . 

Grand ("onnet able Island . 

54.51 

10 

12:10 

JVIakat.ea Island 

37. 94 

72 

4.’)0 

Nauru Island _ .. 

3H. 92 

55 

451 

Ocean l.slamL - ... . . 

40. 32 

37 





APATITES 

905 

♦ 1 

40. :i() 

-£10 

1305.... 

Union of Soviet Socialist RcTmblics, Kola iVninsula.- . . 

31.03 

12 

1304 

do . 

37. 39 

20 






’ Natural aluminum pliosphata. 


'’J''ahlk G. Acid-solnhle boron in different types of natural phosphates 
HOMES1TC PHOSPHATES 


Type or souro® of phosphate 


Florida land pebble 

Florida hard rock 

Florida soft and waste pond 

South Carolina - 

Tennessee brown rock 

Tennessee blue and- white rocks and khlney phosjdiate. 

Tennessee phosphatic limestone. 

Western part of the Ignited States: 

Light-colored rock 

Hark -colored rock 

Apatite from Virginia .. 

Rone ash 


FOREIGN PHOSPHATES 


Africa . . 

Islands . 

Anatite from the Union of Soviet Socialist Renubhes. 


Sampler 

1 RsOs 

annly/eci 

Range 

Average 

N li nt her 

P. p. in. 

P. p in. 

9 

20- 9.S 

01 

2 

40 00 

50 

4 

<10-18 

<-. 12 

4 

03 114 

1 19 

0 

:i0-70 

51 

r, 

65-00 

00 

1 


30 

5 

22 07 

42 

3 

45-70 

58 

1 


47 



17 


4 

00-110 

J 5 

37-72 

2 

12 20 


’ Excluding the sample (No. i«)4) of natural aluminum phosphate. 


The authors^ results for boron in phosphate rock are considerably 
lower than most of the figures reported in the literature. Young 
{26 j p. 32) j using the official method {8, p. 32) for acid-soluble boron, 
found 450 p. p. m. of B 2 O 3 in a sample of Florida hard rock, only 
traces in two other Florida phosphates of unknown type, and 450 and 
580 p. p. m. in two Tennessee brown rocks. The spectrochemical 
results of Gaddum and Rogers (10) are much higher. Thus, the latter 
authors report the equivalent of 0.16 to 1.6 percent of B 2 O 3 in Florida 
pebble and soft phosphates. On the other hand, recent spectrochem- 
ical anlysos, made with extreme care by B. F. Scribner of the National 
Bureau of Standards {14)f showed only 0.005 percent of B 2 O 3 and 
< 0.001 percent of B 2 O 3 , respectively, in a Tennessee brown rock 
(National Bureau of Standards standard sample No. 56a) and a 
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Florida land pebble (National Bureau of Standards standard sample 
No. 120). The results agree well wdth the authors' figures for these 
samples as shown in table 4. 

At jiresent, little can be said concerning the boron-bearing minerals 
occurring in natural phosphates. Schaller {21 j p. 168) has jirepared a 
list of all the known boron minerals including 56 names comprised in 2 
groups, viz, 36 borates and 20 borosilicates. Many of these minerals 
are soluble in water and a large majority of them are either soluble in, 
or are decomposed by, hydrochloric acid. Several of the borosilicates, 
as, for example, tourmaline, arc not decomposed by hydrochloric acid, 
though in the analysis of phosphate rock their decomposition would be 
promoted by the fluorine present in the sample. So Far as the authors 
are aware, only one boron mineral has been identified in phosphate 
rock. A very small quantity of tourmaline was found (/5, p. 76) in 
one sample of Florida land pebble (No. 912). 

BORON IN SUPERPHOSPHATES AND DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

ROCK 

In view’ of the presence of considerable ([uantities of fluorine in 
most natural phosphates and the volatility of borpn fluoride, it would 
be difficult to predict the fate of the boron in phosphate rock during 
the manufacture and storage of superphosphate. In general, one 
might exjicH't the boron to distribute itself between the supeqihospliate 
and the gases expelled when the rock and acid are mixed and during 
subsequent storag(i of the superphosphate. On the other hand, if 
i)oron-free a.cid wej'e used and no boron w’oro volatilized during manu- 
facture, the boron content of the resulting sujierphosphate would, in 
the case of ordinary superphosphate, be roughly 50 per(*ent of that of 
the ingredient rock. Thus, on the basis of the data in table 6, ordinary 
superphosj) hates prepared from Florida land pebble and Tennessee 
brown rock, respectively, w^ould probably contain 10 to 50 and 18 to 
35 j). p. m. of B 2 () 3 . These figures agree reasonably wadi with the 
amounts found by analysis (table 7). 

Table 7.— Acid- soluble boron in superphosphates and dcJluorinaU'd phosphate rocks 

SUPERPHOSPHATES 


Phosphatic fertilizer 

Sample N^o. 1 P 2 O 6 II 2 O 3 

Type Made from - 


Percent P. p. m. 

1103*.. Ordinary sufierphosphate. Florida land [wbblo 20. <10 

1402i .do... do 20.00 <10 

1580 .. do do. .. 20.85 51 

1581 (lo .. Tennessee brown rock 20.24 30 

1480 .. SrKJcittl superphosphate 3 Florida land i>ebble 32.07 5S 

1301.. Double super phosi)h ate... ..... do 49.27 94 

1481 do Tennes.seo brown roek.. 43.43 77 

13(i2_-_. ...do do 48.87 158 

1372 .do ... Idaho roek 47.33 96 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE ROCKS 

1170< Fused phosphate rock Tennessee brown rock 28.95 21 

1351 Calcined phosphate rock .do... 36.58 20 

1178 do... do... 37.25 30 


1 The sulphuric acid used in the proi)aration of this superphosi)hate was processed sludge acid from the 
raflination of asphalt-base potroleiiin. 

3 The sulphuric acid used in the preparation of this superphosphate was untreated sludge acid from the 
raflination of asphalt-base petroleum. 

3 Prepared by granulating a mixture of ordinary and double superphosphate. 

* Denuorlnated in the fused condition (7). 
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The agreement of the results in tlie foregoing comparison relating to 
ordinary superphosphate leaves the inference that in the manufacture 
of phosphoric acid by the wot process a large part of the boron in the 
phosphate rock may go into the product acid. Accordingly, double 
superphosphate made with such phosphoric acid would be expected 
to contain as much, or more, boron than the ingredient rock. The 
results for boron in double superphosphates (table 7), in comparison 
with the boron content of the same types of phosphate rock (table 
6), clearly support this expectation. 

Results for boron in domestic superphosphates reported by previous 
workers (10, 26) arc considerably higher than the figures obtained by 
the authors, the differences being about the same as were found in the 
case of phosphate rock. 

Without asserting that previously reported results are subject to 
such error, it should be pointed out in this connection that superphos- 
phate, because of the presence of active fluorine compounds, readily 
attacks glass and cannot bo stored in glass bottles without becoming 
contaminated with boron from the container. For the sake of com- 
parison, results on portions of double superphosphates No. 1361 and 
1362 that had stood in glass bottles for 3 years may be cited. Sam- 
ples taken from the center of these bottles, that is, out of direct con- 
tact with the glass, showed 120 and 186 ]). p. m. of B2O3, respectively, 
as compared with 94 and 158 p. p. m. (table 7) in material tliat was 
stored in wooden containers. 

The ([uantity of acid-soluble boron found in defluorinated Tenne^s- 
sce brown-rock phosphate (7, 16) amounted to 20 to 30 p. p. m. of 
B2O3 (table 7), and since this material is almost (‘ompletely decom- 
posed by hydrochloric acid, the.se figures may bo regarded as a close 
approach to the total boron. On the basis of the range of the results 
for brown rock (table 6) it appears that around 50 percent of the boron 
in phosphate Vock is volatilized in the defluorination process. De- 
fluorinated phosphate rock probably carries less boron than basic slag. 
An imj)()rted slag (not shown in the tables), the only slag examined by 
the authors, contained 116 p. p. m. of B2O3. 

SUMMARY 

The Chapin method, modified to the extent that only one indicator 
is required in the titration, was applied to the determination of the 
relatively small quantities of boron occurring in natural phosphates 
and superphosphates. 

Results are given for boron in 54 samples of natural phosphates from 
various deposits of the world, 9 samples of superphosphates, and 3 
samples of defluorinated phosphate rock. The results for acid-soluble 
boron (B2O3) in natural phosphates range from <10 to 144 p. p. m., 
ill superphosphates from <10 to 158 p. p. m. and in defluorinated 
phosphate rock from 20 to 30 p. p. m. 
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THE ANATOMICAL DEVELOPMENT OF LEPIDIUM 
DRABA* 


By Austin 0. Simondr 2 

Assuiant in botany, Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The difficulties of weed control suggest the need for a fuller knowl- 
edge of the life histories of these plants. One of the most persistent 
perennial weeds in the West is hoary cress (Lepidium draha L.). In 
an effort to determine the cause of its resistance to eradication, a 
study was made of its anatomical development from the seed to the 
mature plant. The results arc presented in this report. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The studios of the anatomy of the seedling were made with plants 
grown from seeds secured from the Colorado seed laboratory and from 
seeds obtained from mature plants in the field. The mature plants 
used for the anatomical studies and those used as a source of seed were 
collected along a road and in a nearby field north of Loveland Lake, 
Loveland, Colo. 

The studies on seedling development were made on plants collected 
weekly up to 6 weeks of age, then at 2 months, 3 months, 4}^, and 5^ 
months. I'lie plants 3 and 5)4 months old were grown both in a garden 
plot and in the greenhouse. Plants of corresponding ages from the 
greenhouse and outdoor plots showed very few outstanding differences. 

The paraffin method was used in most of the work, although free- 
hand sections were studied to check certain structures. Most seed- 
lings were killed and fixed in chromo-acetic-formalin (42 cc of 1 -percent 
chromic acid, 3}^ cc of glacial acetic acid, 15K cc of formaldehyde, and 
39 cc of water). Alcoliol -formalin-acetic fluid (48 cc of alcohol, 40 cc 
of water, 7 cc of formaldehyde, and 5 cc of glacial acetic acid) was used 
for the mature plant tissues. Because of the abundance of stone cells 
in the root and crown, and the large amount of lignified tissues in the 
older organs, it was necessary to treat these materials in hydrofluoric 
acid for 1 week before they were processed for sectioning in paraffin. 
Safranin-fast green was the stain combination used most frequently; 
safranin-Mayer's haem-alum was also employed. 

EXTERNAL MORPHOLOGY OF THE SEEDLING 

The cotyledons appear above ground 5 or 6 days after ])lanting. 
The cotyledons expand in about 3 weeks to maximum size, approxi- 
mately five times their dimensions in the seed. During this interval 
the first leaves emerge and begin to enlarge (fig. 1, 1-5) . The leaves 
continue to enlarge for 5 or 6 weeks and form a loose rosette. 

• Received for publication March 14, 1938; issued February 1938. Contribution from the Department of 
Botany, Colorado Agricultural Exi)erimcnt Station. 
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The radicle develops into a prominent taproot, from which lateral 
roots arise in 2 to 3 weeks. An enlarged region at the base of the 
hypocotyl, referred to as the ‘‘collet,” marks the junction of the root 
and hypocotyl. 



Figure 1. — Seedlings of Lepidium draha ranging in age from 1 to 13 weeks from 
time of planting seed, as indicated by numerals; b shows stem shoots arising 
from the hypocotyl. 


Lateral stem shoots begin to appear in about 13 or 14 weeks, arising 
very often from the upper regions of the hypocotyl (fig. 2) and from 
the cotyledonary axils of the older plants. After this stage the plant 
begins to assume more mature vegetative characteristics. A descrip- 
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tioii of the mature plant will not be given here, since it lias been 
adequately described by others.^ 

ANATOMY OF THE EMBRYO 

Preliminary to the embryonic studies, the seeds were soaked for a 
time in order to remove the seed coats, and the extracted embryos 
were embedded and sectioned in paraffin. Transverse and longitu- 



Ficjure 2. — Seedlings of Lepidium draba showing secondary shoots arising from 
the hypocotyl region. 

dinal sections (pi. 1, A and B) show that the cotyledons are reflexod 
nearly parallel to the radicle. The tip of the radicle has a thin root 
cap formed from a calyptrogen. The apical meristem of the epicotyl, 
between the curved cotyledons, consists of a small, conical mass of 


3 Hitchcock, C. Leo. the genus lepidium in the united states. Madrofto 3: 265-320, illus. 1936. 
Bellue, Margaret K. new weeds confused with hoary cress. Calif. Dept. Agr. Monthly Bull. 
22' 288*293 illus 1933. 

Pkitersen, a. K., arid Burdick, R. T. perennial peppergrass -a noxious weed in Colorado. 
Colo. Expt. Sta. BuU. 264, 10 pp., illus. 1020. 
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cells. Some cells of the embryo appear to have two nuclei, and most 
of the cells contain an abundance of starch. 

The central provascular cylinder of the radicle and hypocotyl 
branches just below the cotyledonary node and provides a branch for 
each of the cotyledons (pi. l] B), The internal (ventral) surface of the 
cotyledons contains cells which form a palisadelike layer. The cells 
of the dorsal rej^ion are also very compact but more irregularly 
arranged. 

THE ROOT 

THE PRIMARY ROOT 

The primary vasc.ular system in the young seedling is a diarch pro- 
tostele of the exarch type (pi. 1, (7). In plants 1 week old, only the 
protoxylem areas are lignified. At this age the metaxylein cells are of 
mature size but are not lignified. Two small protopliloern areas are 
pi'esent but are distinguished with difficulty from the pericycle. In 
plants at least 2 weeks old the phloem cells are usually smaller than 
those of the pericycle, and some sieve tubes and companion cells are 
recognizable. 

The pericycle consists of one layer of parencJiymatous cells. A sup- 
plementary layer of interstitial parenchyma fills in the area between 
the protoxylem and pro to phloem. The cells of the endodermis in 
the root of the lO-day-old plants are conspicuously larger than the 
pericyclic cells and may be recognized by the narrow elliptical cas- 
parian strips (pi. 2, B), Casparian strips were observed only in the 
lower part of the hypocotyl. The endodermal cells are thin- walled, 
very similar to the cortical cells although not quite so large in diameter. 

The wide cortex of the primary root consists of parenchymatous 
cells with large intercellular spaces. The very loose arrangement of 
the cells is conducive to the subsequent rapid break-down of the 
(jortex. The epidermal cells are thin-walled and iiarenchymatous, 
varying in cross-sectional diameter both radially and tangentially 
In the region of absorption, root hairs are formed but are of short dura- 
tion because of the early sloughing of the enrtex. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROOT 

Structure of the Xylem 

The formation of secondary xylem is initiated by a cambium between 
the small masses of primaiy pliloem and xylem. The first secondary 
xylem cells are formed at right angles to and nearest the center of the 
diarch primary xylem (pi. 1, (7, D). As development proceeds, fusiform 
cambial cells originate in the parenchymatous tissue tangential to 
those already present, gradually filling out the central, somewhat 
circular, area of xylem. After the first-formed masses of secondary 
xylem are as long as or slightly longer than the protoxylem areas on a 
radial plane, the c.ambiuni connects around the two points of primary 
xylem. 

The lignified tracheae are interspersed among the parenchymatous 
cells and fiber tracheids. Extending radially from the protoxylem 
areas, wide parenchymatous xylem rays are laid down by the cambium. 
N arrow xylem rays also occur in the lignified areas of the xylem. The 
origin of these later-formed rays apparently is at the beginning of a 
new season of growth (pi. 1, D). 
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Longitudinal sections of young and old roots show that the first 
protoxylem elements consist mostly of spiral tracheae, although 
some annular cells are formed. The secondary wall thickenings of 
those cells are very delicate. In the tracheae that are produced later, 
the secondary wall consists of pronounced scalariform thickenings. 
It was observed that a few elements formed at the end of the growing 
season were more like reticulate cells. The fiber tracheids have 
sharper pointed ends than typical tracheids, smaller lumina than the 
smallest tracheae, and greatly reduced bordered pits. The xylem 
parenchyma cells of the old roots arc from two to five times as long 
as they are wide, and the majority of the cells have transverse or nearly 
transverse end walls. 

Annual growth rings are formed in the portion of the root a few 
inches below the surface of the ground. The “springwood^^ contains 
relatively large tracheae and considerable parenchyma, whereas the 
‘^sumnierwood'^ contains smaller tracheae and a band of xylem fibers. 
Thus the difference in spring and summer growth makes the rings 
apparent. 

STlltjeTUKT? OF THK PlILOEM 

The formation of secondary pliloem is slow as compared with the 
rate of xylem formation. The phloem cells differ from the pcricycle 
in that their walls appear a little thicker in (jross section and stain 
slightly darker. The sieve tubes were found to have nearly transverse 
end walls, with the sieve plates located only at the ends. The angular 
companion cells are of the same length as the sieve tubes, very small 
in diameter, and have protoplasm slightly more dense than that of the 
sieve tubes. 

The cambium produces a large amount of phloem parenchyma in 
which sieve tubes and companion colls are found in small isolated 
strands. However, stages were found where the phloem conducting 
tissue was diiricult to recognize because of a wide radial band of 
undifferentiated cambial derivatives. 

The older conducting phloem becomes crushed and is absorbed in 
the surrounding tissues as the plant axis continues to increase in 
diameter. This condition was observed in some sections from plants 
12 weeks or more of age (pi. D), 

The Coktex 

Very early in the life of the plant the cortex becomes wrinkled, 
breaks down, and sloughs away (pi. 1 (7, Ey and F). This breaking- 
down process is sometimes associated with the differentiation of a 
characteristic structure in the first layer of cortical cells next to the 
endodermis. A reticulate tertiary thickening is deposited on the in- 
side of the inner tangential wall in these cells (pi. 2, /f, f7, and E). 
Not all young roots sectioned showed this structure. The youngest 
was 10 days old and the oldest was 18}^ weeks old. 

The thickenings stain red like lignified material when safranin 
and fast green are used as a staining combination. The meshes of 
the reticulum spread out flat in each cell and sometimes the open ends 
in two adjacent cells are opposite each other. This netlike structure 
was found only in the very young primary roots and in young sec- 
ondary roots. It appeared to completely surround the stele of the 

124318—39 4 



Ftgijrk 3. — A~J, Diagramjnatic representation of a series of cross sections from 
a 3-\Yeeks-old plant of Lepidium draha showing how each vascular trace of the 
youi^g seedling arises from the stele below. In I the numbers 1, 2, and 3, and 
in J numbers 1 to 5 indicate the bases of the first three and the first five leaves, 
res])ectively. cor, cortex; c, endodermis; pph, primary phloem; px, primary 
xylem; per, pericycle; c, cotyledons; w, meristerns. 
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roots of some young plants, while stDl younger roots had only a small 
patch on one side (pi. 2, /?). 

A periderm arises in the pericycle and is followed by the breaking 
down of the cortex. The phellogen produces a layer of cork which 
may attain a thickness of 12 or more layers of cells in old roots. 
However, the unbroken inner layer was only four or five cell layers in 
thickness. No evidence of the production of a phelloderm was found, 
all the tissue external to the cambium of the old root apparently being 
made up of secondary phloem cells. 

Small clusters of these phloem cells in the “cortical region” of the 
root differentiate into stone cells as secondary pliloem sclerenchyma. 
Plants taken from the garden plot October 10 showed stone-cell 
differentiation taking place, and most of the sections of old roots had 
stone cells in this tissue (pL 1, D). The vascular tissTies of the 
phloem are separated by phloem rays. 

The 90-day-old root (j)l. 2, A) had a considerable number of inter- 
cellular spaces in the “cortical region.” These cavities extend ver- 
tically in the root for some distance. The exact length could not be 
determined from longitudinal sections because the cavities are not 
perfectly parallel with the axis. 

Sections taken from roots 12 inches below the ground line did not 
contain as many of the intercellular spaces as sections from roots at 
4- and O-incli depths; while at 22 inches down, very small and few 
air passages occurred. 


ROOT-STEM TRANSITION 

The root-stem transition is most easily understood by studying 
seedling plants. The diarch protostele vascular arrangenient of the 
root continues up into the hypocotyl to within a few millimeters of 
the cotyledonary node. The first indications of the transition change 
from root to stem are the production of vslightly larger masses of sec- 
ondary tissue situated at right angles to the line of the primary xylem, 
and the collapse of some of the primary xylem cells (fig. 3, 0). A close 
examination of tlie center of a section, taken at a slightly higher level, 
shows the presence of two central parenchyma cells which is the first 
indication of the pith and of the siphonostele of the stem (fig. 3, D), 
Slightly larger masses of secondary tissue are also present and the 
primary xylem is reduced on each side to two tracheae. 

A section taken from the hypocotyl about one-half millimeter 
higher has the secondary tissue divided into seven small areas sepa- 
rated by parenchyma cells. The secondary tissue contiguous to each 
side of the protoxylem points becomes separate from the semicircular 
masses, forming four bundles, represented as clear areas (Fig. 3, J5J). 
The secondary tissue on one side remains in one bundle and that on 
the opposite side separates into two smaller bundles. Figure 3, F, is 
similar to differing only in the fact that F shows the first indication 
of the separation of a small mass of vascular tissue to form a lateral 
cotyledonary trace. This can be seen as a partly divided bundle 
(clear) at the left side of figure 3, F, 

No evidence of the primary vascular system can be found at the 

E lane where the section for figure 3, G, was taken. The two small 
undies at the sides of the primary xylem points fuse and send out 
small bundles which will become lateral bundles of the cotyledons. 
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The changes that take place at successive levels are evident in 
figure 3, H, /, and J. In 1 the central vascular ring shown in JI has 
divided to become the vascular traces for the first three leaves. The 
section cut through the apical meristem (fig. 3, J) shows the cotyledon- 
ary bases at the outside extremities with the base of five leaves in 
between them and the meristeinatic tip in the center. 

THE STEM 

PRIMARY STEM STRUCTURES 

Since the hypocotyl up to a few millimeters below the cotyledons is 
a diarcb protostele like the root already described, a detailed descrip- 
tion of the hypocotyl will not be necessary. The principal anatomical 
difference between the root and hypocotyl is that the cortical region 
of the hypocotyl is larger in diameter than that of the root and its 
epidermis contains stomata. The root-stem transition, which takes 
place a short distar\ce below the cotyledons, has been described. 

A prominent shoot is not evident until the plants are at least 12 
weeks old. The protoxylem consists largely of spiral elements, 
although a few annular and scalariform protoxylem cells are fomied. 
The metaxylem contains a few reticulate and pitted elements. The 
first-formed protophloem appears to be phloem parenchyma, although 
very early the sieve tubes and companion cells are in evidence in 
small restricted patches. 

A cross section of an inlernodc of an 18}^-week-()ld stem discloses a 
large pith with large intercellular spaces and an irregular medullary 
sheath adjacent to the primaiy xylem (pi. 2, F), The vascular 
cylinder consists of vascular bundles, some of which are distinct w'hile 
otiicrs are joined by vascular tissues formed by the interfascicular 
cambium. 

The xylem is iliade up of small clusters of lignified tracheae inter- 
spersed among parenchymatous cells and partially differentiated fibers. 
The cambiurn c(*lls are small, thin-walled, and somewhat rectangular 
in cross section. The phloem at this age consists of sieve tubes, 
clearly defined companion cells, and undifrerentiated fiber cells. 

In many of the plants grown in greenhouse flats and in some of the 
stem shoots of field plants the cortex of the stem near the ground had 
collapsed and disintegrated. This condition was found in plants 
growing in a crowded environment. Under such conditions, a peri- 
derm was found just outside the phloem, probably arising in the 
innermost part of the cortex. Thus the “cortical regdon” of such an 
organ (pi. 2, F) is largely made up of old phloem, limited on the out- 
side by the thin periderm layer. The cortex higher up on the.’stem 
is not sloughed off but remains as a loosely arranged tissue witli 
large intercellular spaces (pi. 3, A), 

CHANGES IN THE MATURE STEM 

The more mature stem structures can be seen in plate 3, C. Besides 
the noticeable increase in vascular tissue certain other changes are 
apparent. In the cortex of the stem the intercellular passages are 
larger and appear to be more numerous than in the younger stem. 
J hese passages are arranged in such a way as to give a netlike appear- 
ance to regions of the cortex. The epidermal cells of the stem appear 




Af Section of young stem. X 90. /i, Section from below ground of young stem 

shoot showing stem hairs modifieci as root hairs. X 43. C, Section of mature 
stem. X 75. 7), Longitudinal section of ])itted trachea showing ])erforated 

torus. X 708. 





1, Section of crown showing the ligiiified rays, x 58. B, Section of mature 
leaf. X 67. (, Section through a root showing stem shoot arising from the 

root. X 46. D, Section through stem slioot showing the origin of an 
V adventitious root. X lf)l. 
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rectangular from external view and are nearly isodiametric in cross 
section. These thick-walled cells are cutinized on both the inner and 
outer tangential walls. A slightly thinner-walled hypodermis was 
evident on the mature stem (pi. 3, O). The guard cells of the stomata 
are small and slightly sunken. Their cross-sectional area was about 
one-fourth that of the normal epidermal cells in close proximity to 
them. 

Epidermal hairs, uniform in shape, are commonly present over most 
of the aerial organs of the plant. Their structure will be described 
later as part of the leaf. The hairs on the subterranean portion of 
young stem shoots just emerging from the ground in moist soil are 
more numerous and longer but otherwise similar to root hairs (pi. 

These modified epidermal hairs were not equally abundant around 
the entire circumference of the stem. They were longer and thicker 
on the lower side of the bend where the shoots were attached to the 
old crown. Since these hairs were found early in the spring and were 
not present on older shoots later in the growing season, they are 
considered to be temporary structures. Tlic indications are that 
under the environmental conditions encountered early in the spring 
(April 15), these modified stem hairs function as root hairs for a time, 
but as the top layer of the soil dries out and a periderm develops in 
the pericycle of these underground organs, cutting off the outer tis- 
sues, the cells dry up and disappear. 

THE CROWN 

During a severe winter the crown and even some of the top of the 
root may be killed. When this occurs, new crown shoots are formed 
as adventitious buds near the top of the living section of root. In 
the plots where the tops of the roots were dug for anatomical studie^s, 
from one to four new shoots were sent up through 12 inches of soil. 
The lower 9 or 10 inches of these shoots developed crown characteris- 
tics and the remaining portion had stem structure. 

Since the early development of the crown was found to be similar 
to that of the aerial stem, the development of the two organs will not 
be discussed separately. Both young stem and crown have a ring 
of vascular bundles forming a dissected siphonostele, with rays of 
parenchyma connecting the pith with the cortex. In the crown cambial 
activity is more rapid than in the stern, resulting in the ciirly formation 
of a continuous cylinder of thick-walled lignified xylem (pi. A). 

As in the root, the primary cortex of the crown is sloughed off 
early in the life of the organ. A phellogen arising in the tissues outside 
the primary phloem forms a protective layer of phellern. wSince the 
endodermis could not be identified in the crown, the exact tissue givmg 
rise to the phellogen was not determhied. Judging from the amount of 
parenchyma cells inside the periderm, the phellogen in the crown 
probably arises in the primary cortex. 

The crown of old plants develops clusters of stone cells in the paren- 
chyma outside the active phloem early in April (pi. 4, A), whereas 
the seedling plants in deep greenhouse flats did not form the stone 
cells until August, when the plants were 6 months old. Intercellular 
spaces were formed in the outer portion of old phloem of the crown the 
first year in plants grown both in the greenhouse and in the garden plot 
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Comparisons of old crowns with the lower part of mature stems did 
not reveal any striking structural differences. In the upper levels of 
the mature stem isolated masses of fibers occur just outside the active 
phloem (pi. 3, C). The pith of the stem is much larger in cross section 



than the pith of the crown. The stem contains tracheids, whereas the 

ThTnitteVSi'Il*^^ sharp tapered ends. 

Ihe pitted tracheae of the crown and stem have large pit ODenines 

S S.Bandf;'^'^ toTpSaS’ 
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ADVENTITIOUS SHOOT AND ROOT FORMATION 

The root system of the plant has both perpendicular and horizontal 
roots (figs. 4 and 5). No structural differences were found between 
the horizontal and the perpendicular roots and both produce adventi- 
tious buds which develop into shoots. Under field conditions the 
horizontal roots send up the most shoots and thus are the principal 
means of vegetative spread of the plant. If the top of a vertical root 
is killed by winter freezing or is cut ofl' in digging, new aerial shoots 
arise opposite a large xylem ray in the phloem. Plate 4, C, shows a 
shoot arising from an old root. 

In the seedling stage, supplementary stem shoots commonly arise 
from the middle or lower portion of the seedling hypocotyl (fig. 2 
and fig. 1, 13, b). Since that part of tlie hypocotyl was found to be a 
protostele similar to the root, the formation of these buds is similar to 
l)uds formed on the vertical roots. 



FmuKE 5 . — Lepidium draha: Outaide plants in bud and early blossom stage, with 
]iart of root system. Central plant from different plot slower in development; 
section from root showed five growth rings. 

Adventitious roots arc also formed from yoimg stem shoots below 
the ground line. These roots originate from the pericyclic region 
radially between primary bundles of young stem shoots (pi. 4, D). 

THE LEAP 

Although the external appearance of the leaf has been adequately 
described by taxonomists, certain external structures should be men- 
tioned here. The pubescence on the leaf surfaces consists of long 
pointed one-celled trichomes. The trichome cell has a thin covering 
of the cuticle over its surface. When greatly magnified the hairs 
appear to have numerous very small elongate stipulate pit markings 
in their walls. The trichome distribution over the leaf surface was 
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found to be fairly uniform on the various plants examined. Data 
taken from 10 leaves from each of 10 scattered plants gave an average 
of 30 hairs per square millimeter on the lower surface and 25 per square 
millimeter on the upper surface. 

The average number of stomata on the upper and lower surfaces was 
found to be 273 per square millimeter or 173,355 per square inch on the 
upper surface of the loaf and 267 per square millimeter on the lower 
surface. These average numbers are not considered to show a 
significant difference. 

A study of the internal structure of the leaf (pi. 4, B) shows it to be 
very compact. There is marked uniformity of structure in the meso- 
phyll, and intercellular spaces are few. In most of the leaves the 
inesophyll consists of short palisadelike cells, but in some leaves a 
poorly developed spongy parenchyma layer was found. Plate 4, By s, 
shows a cross section of a stoma. The transfusion cells around the 
vascular system of the leaf show best around the large vein bundles. 

SUMMARY 

The embryo of the dormant seed of hoary cress (Lepidium draha) 
consists of two reflexed cotyledons, a small dome-shaped apical shoot 
meristem between the cotyledons, and a cylindrical radicle. The 
provascular system is evident in the axis and cotyledons and consists 
of undifferentiated procambial cells. 

The stele of the root is exarch and diarch. 

The root-stem transition is only a short distance below the cotyle- 
dons. The protoxylem points are the last of the primary xylem to 
disappear, and flanking masses of xylem fuse to form the vascular 
supply to the coytledons. Primary plumular development is inde- 
pendent of that of the primary vascular system of the root and plumule 
elements are continuous with secondary tissues formed by the cam- 
bium in the region of the hypocotyl. 

The cortex of the primaiy root is sloughed off very early; the 
“cortex” of the older root consists of old phloem. 

A secondary wall thickening is deposited in the first layer of cortical 
cells next to the endodermis of some young primary and secondary 
roots. 

Old roots and the seedling hypocotyl produce adventitious shoots 
readily. 

Less commonly stem shoots form root meristems below the surface 
of the ground. 

Modified stem hairs having characteristics of root hairs were found 
below the ground line on young stem shoots. 

The leaf had a very compact structure suggestive of xerophytic 
plants and the root cortex of the first 8 inches below the ground 
contained large intercellular areas somewhat like those of hydrophytic 
plants. 

The leaf stomata are extremely small and very numerous, numbering 
as many as 173,355 to the square inch. 



BLACK RING, A VIRUS DISEASE OF CABBAGE AND 
OTHER CRUCIFERS' 


By C. M. Tompkins, assistant plant patkologisty M. W. Gardner, plant pathologisU 

and H. Rex Thomas, formerly graduate assistant in plant pathology y California 

Agricultural Experiment Station ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

A virus disease of cabbage (Brassica oleracea L. var. capitata L.), 
designated as black ring, is prevalent mainly during the winter and 
spring seasons near San Pablo and Colrna in the Sail Francisco Bay 
section and in the Sacranieiito, Salinas, and Santa Clara Valleys of 
California (18).^ Other crucifers of more importance in California, 
including Brussels sprouts {B. oleracea L. var. gemmijera DC.) and 
cauliflower {B. oleracea, 1... var. botrytis L.) are also highly susceptible 
to infection. The results of field and greenhouse studies of this disease, 
in progress sin(;e 1932, are presented in this paper. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

A mosaic flisease of cabbage and other Brassicae, characterized by 
clearing and necrosis of the veins and yellowing and dwarfing of the 
plants was briefly recorded by Ogilvie et al. (8, 9). Wallflower plants 
were also found to be susceptible to infection which induced breaking 
of the llowers. 

In 1935, Smith (1^) described a virus disease of cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, and other species of Bratidca^ prevalent near Cambridge, 
England, which he designated as ‘^ring spot.’’ It seems probable that 
this disease was identical with that referred to by Ogilvie et al. (6’, 9). 
Ilie principal symptoms on cabbage and Brussels sprouts leaves, 
especially the older ones, consisted of sunken, black, nec.rotic rings 
scattered uniformly over the surface. By means of juice inoculations, 
itifection was obtained on cabbage, Nicotiana glatinosa L., N. langs- 
dorjfli Weinm., and A^. tahacuin L. var. White Burley. The insect 
vector proved to be the green peach aphid {Myzus persicae (Sulzer)). 
Later, Smith (13, IJf) reported natural infection of w’^allflow^er {Cheiran- 
th us chelri J^.), annual stock {Matthuda, hncana R. Br. var. annua Voss), 
Brompton stock (M. incana), Arahis sp., and sweet rocket (Uesperis 
matronalis L.) with the virus of ‘‘cabbage mosaic.” Apparently the 
name cabbage mosaic, was used in a sense synonymous with ring spot, 
i)ut this has led to some confusion. The designation of this disease as 
ring spot is considered unfortunate in view of the earlier use of this 
term by Weimer (21) to describe a ring spot of crucifers caused by 
Mycosjdiaerella brassicicola (Fr.) Linda u. 

Hoggan and flohnson (^), in describing a virus disease of crucifers, 
observed a mild mottling or chlorotic spotting on the leaves of cab- 
bage seedlmgs inoculated at temperatures of 70° to 80° F. This virus 

J Received for publication May 18, 1938; issued February 1939. 

* The writers are indebted to Prof. B. A. Madsun and W. W. Maokie for greenhouse spac* and facilities. 
Valuable assistance in the greenhouse work was rendered by employees of the Federal Works Progress 
Administration. 

» Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 951. 
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was readily transmissible both mechanically and by means of the cab- 
bage and green peach aphids. No mention was made, however, of 
necrotic rings as a symptom on this host. 

Although the reference by Smith {12) is apparently the only one 
which may directly relate to the black ring disease of cabbage herein 
discussed, it should be noted for the sake of clarity that certain other 
crucifer viruses may also cause necrotic lesions on cabbage. These, 
however, are of a different type. Blank (f ), workers at the Wisconsin 
station {2, S), and Walker and Larson (7, 20), have discussed a mosaic 
disease of cabbage, prevalent in Wisconsin, which is characterized by 
mottling followed by the formation of small, necrotic spots on all of 
the head l(‘aves. During a recent visit in California, II. H. Larson 
was shown typical specimens of the black ring disease of cabbage and 
concluded that it is different from the mosaic disease of cabbage in 
Wisconsin. Necrotic lesions were produced on cabbage seedlings inoc- 
ulated with a turnip mosaic virus from New York in recent tests 
{16, fig. 5). These pi’oved to be entirely different from those caused on 
cabbage plants by the cabbage black ring or the Wisconsin cabbage 
mosaic virus. Jones ^ reported a mosaic disease of cabbage in Washing- 
ton but made no mention of necrotic lesions. Recently, through the 
courtesy of J. F. Adams of Mount Vernon, Wash., the writers received 
specimens of a virus disease on cabbage in Washington w hich is similar 
to, and may be identical with, the black ring virus disease in California. 
The host range of the Washington cabbage virus closely parallels that 
of the black ring virus, but the properties have not been studied. 

Although Clayton (J) found that the rutabaga mosaic virus did not 
cause necrotic lesions to appear on cabbage leaves, either by natural 
or experimental means, it is of interest to note that this virus did in- 
duce yellow blotches surrounded by necrotic edges on Brussels sprouts 
leaves (J, fig. 1,B). 


SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE 

The symptoms of the disease produced on Winter Colrna cabbage 
by mechanical inoculation in the greenhouse are identical with those 
observed on different field-grown varieties of cabbage exposed to 
natural infection. Early symptoms consist of numerous, small, 
clilorotic, circular to irregular lesions, ranging in size from 0.5 to l.O 
mm in diameter, which are distributed at random between and ad- 
jacent to the veins (fig. I, A). When viewed in either reflected or 
transmitted light, the chlorotic lesions are more prominent and distinct 
on the upper than on the lower surface of the leaf. Within a few days 
after the lesions appear there may be a change in color to light viridine 
yellow ^ accojnpanied by an increase in size from 1 to 3 mm in diameter. 
Simultaneously, the chlorotic lesions become more abundant, and there 
is a gradual transition during which the normal, dark -green color of the 
loaf IS replaced by the chlorotic areas. This gives a marked chlorotic 
appearance to leaves of infected plants (fig. 1,7?). Small, dark-green 
islands now appear against a chlorotic background (fig. 1, B). Occa- 
sionally, in the early stages of infection, someTeaves may show necrotic 
lesions, chiefly as very small, dark-olive specks and a few large chlorotic 
areas surro unded by broken to entire, necrotic edges, betw^een and on 

PlVnt lai^Rcpt-r. TSm mr?.” WASHINGTON IN 1930. IT. S. Bur. Plant Indus. 

« Color determinations were made with the aid of Kidgway's 00 manual. 
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the veins (fig. 1, (7). Two to three weeks after the initial appearance 
of the chlorotic lesions, a necrotic margin develops on many of them, 
in general less than 0.25 mm in width (fig. 1, Z>), in marked contrast 
to a normal, healthy cabbage leaf (fig. !,.£). When examined with a 
hand lens, these necrotic rings are seen to be surrounded by a narrow, 
light-green to light-yellow halo. Not all chlorotic lesions become 
necrotic. Eventually considerable coalescence of lesions occurs, 



Figure 1 . — Symptoms produced by the black ring virus on Winter Colnia cabbage 
leaves by mechanical inoculation in the greenhouse at 13° to 19° C. : A, Chlorotic 
lesions on a normal, dark-green background; B, dark-green island.^ on a chlorotic 
background; C, necrotic specks and lesions; D, necrotic lesions in late stages of 
infection; E, noninoculatcd control. 

resulting in an irregular, multiple lesion. Where lesions abut directly 
on a vein or on the midrib, the latter become blackened and shriveled. 
Eventually the cldorotic to yellow centers of many of the lesions sur- 
rounded by necrotic rings become entirely necrotic. The necrotic 
lesions are" generally more numerous and more conspicuous on the 
lower leaf surface. As the older infected leaves commence to turn 
yellow with age, the lesions on the upper surface become somewhat 
more prominent; this is also true of the lesions on the lower surface. 

IJnder natural conditions, symptoms are visible principally on the 
older, outer head leaves (fig. 2, A), although afiected plants may be 
stunted in size. Early and late stages of these necrotic lesions on cab- 
bage leaves, greatly magnified, are shown in figure 2, D and E, As 
with greenhouse-infected cabbage plants, the necrotic lesions are most 
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conspicuous on the under surface of the leaves. When viewed from a 
distance, a field of infected cabbage plants looks as though it had been 
scorched by fire. Similar symptoms occur on naturally mfected cauli- 
flower leaves (fig. 2, B) aiid on sprouting broccoli {B, oleracea var. 
botrytis) (fig. 2, O). . . 

In the greenhouse, chlorotic lesions are sometimes larger and more 
conspicuous on cauliflower than on cabbage leaves (fig. 3, ^1), and in 



Figuue 2. — Nocrotic lesions produced under natural conditions by the black ring 
virus: Ay On cabbage; B, on cauliflower; C on sprouting broccoli; D, single or 
multiple lesions with green centers on cabbage; E, single or multiple lesions, on 
cabbage, showing complete necrosis. 

marked contrast to a healthy cauliflower leaf (fig. 3, B). These vary 
in size and shape and, as with cabbage, some of them may change in 
color to light viridine yellow. Although necrotic lesions occur on the 
leaves of naturally infected cauliflower, attempts made in the green- 
house to reproduce this symptom with juice from naturally infected 
cabbage and cauliflower plants and from the stock culture of the black 
ring virus maintained on cabbage plants in the greenhouse have all 
been unsuccessful. 
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FniTRE 3. — SynipioitiK ])roduce(l by the black ring virus by mechanical inucula- 
tion in the greenhouse at 13® to 19® C.: A, Chlorotic lesions on February cauli- 
llower leaf; B, noninoculatcd control. 


TRANSMISSION 

The strain of the black ring virus used in studies on transmission, 
host range, and properties was derived from a diseased cabbage plant 
collected at San Pablo, Calif., in November 1935. The virus was 
established on young cabbage plants, variety Winter Colma, in the 
greenhouse and has been maintained by monthly transfer wdthout 
any apparent change in virulence. Winter Colma cabbage seedlings 
were used as the standard test plant for recovery of the virus from 
infected plants and for property studies. 

All inoculations were made in a greenhouse where temperatures 
ranged from 13° to 19° C. The methods followed were essentially 
those described in recent papers {10, 19). Mechanical inoculations 
were made by dusting the leaves with bOO-mesh, powdered carbo- 
rundum (10) and lightly rubbing with absorbent cotton dipped in 
juice from a diseased plant. 

The cabbage black ring virus is transmissible to healthy cabbage 
seedlings by mechanical inoculation only when carborundum (10) is 
used. As a result of numerous tests, the incubation period was 
determined as ranging from 9 to 21 days. 

Since Essig (5) found that the cabbage aphid {Brevicoryne brassicae 
(L.)) and the green peach aphid {Myzus pers^cae (Siilzer)) breed 
naturally on cultivated and wild crucifers in California, it seemed 
desirable to test these two aphid species under greenhouse conditions. 

Following the procedure outlined in a recent paper {19), noninfective 
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cabbage and green peach apliids ® were fed on recently infected 
cabbage plants for 24 to 48 hours, after which they were transferred 
in lots of approximately 20 aphids each to healthy cabbage seedlings. 
After 24 hours, all plants were sprayed with nicotine sulphate solu- 
tion. Healthy cabbage seedlings infested with noninfective aphids 
and noninoculated plants free from aphids served as controls. 

Of 20 cabbage plants infested with viruliferous cabbage aphids, 
15 showed typical symptoms of the disease in 9 to 16 days. When 
infective green peach aphids were placed on 20 cabbage plants, 17 
plants were infected, the incubation period ranging from 10 to 14 
days. The virus was recovered from all infected plants by mechanical 
inoculation. None of the controls became diseased. 

HOST RANGE 

Other crucifers in addition to cabbage which are subject to natural 
infection by the cabbage black ring virus, as proved by mechanical 
inoculation in the greenhouse with expressed juice from representa- 
field samples, include brussels sprouts, sprouting broccoli, and 
cauliflower. The chlorotic and necrotic ring symptoms characteristic 
of infection on cabbage were also observed on all of these hosts. 

Numerous commercial varieties of white and red cabbage were 
tested in the greenhouse by mechanical inoculation to determine 
their degree of susceptibility. In addition to the variety Winter 
Colina, previously referred to as the standard test plant, all varieties 
proved to be higlily susceptible. The number of plants of any par- 
ticular variety to be tested varied from 20 to 200. Symptoms shown 
by infected plants and the length of the incubation period, irrespective 
of variety, were in close agreement with those of the variety Winter 
Colma. 

The following varieties of cabbage were tested: White — Allhead 
Early, All Seasofis, Charleston or Large Wakefield, Copenhagen 
Market (two selections), Danish Ballhead (two selections), Early 
Drumhead Savoy, Early Dwarf Flat Dutch, Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Early Winningstadt, Extra Early Express Round, Glory of Enkhuizen, 
Golden Acre (two selections), Hollander, Improved Globe, Large 
American Drumhead, Marion Market, Midscason Market, Penn 
State Ballhead, Perfection Drumhead Savoy, Premium Late Flat 
Dutch, San Francisco Market, Stone Mason, Succession, Surehead, 
Volga, Wisconsin All Seasons, and Wisconsin No. 8; red — Mammoth 
Rock Red (two selections), and Round Red Dutch. 

As compared with certain other crucifer viruses whicdi occur in 
California (7J, 16, 19), the cabbage black ring virus has a more cosmo- 
politan host range, as shown in table 1. In the family Cruciferae, 
nine species of Brassica, two species of Matthiola, and seven other 
genera showed systemic infection. The symptoms obtained on cer- 
tain crucifers are shown in figures 4 and 5. 

Infection was also obtained on plants representing 16 genera and 
19 species in 11 additional families^ as shown in table 1. Symptoms 
produced on certain of these hosts are shown in figures 4 and 6. 

The virus was recovered from all infected plants with the exception 
of rhubarb, lambsquarters, sowbane, and spinach. No valid reason 

* Aphids identified l)y E. O. Essig, as noninfective cabbage and green peach aphids, were kindly sup- 
plied by Dr. IT. U. P. Severin and Dr. J. H. Freitag, Division of Entomology and Parasitology, University 
of California. 
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can be assigned for failure to recover the virus from these plants on 
either cabbage or Turkish tobacco. 




Figure 4. — Symptoms produced by the black riue; virus on certain host plants 
after mechanical inoculation in the greenhouse at IS®" to 19° C. on: A, Chinese 
cabbage or pe-tsai; B, Bloomsdale spinach; C, Chinese radish; D, Purple Top 
White Globe turnip. 
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Fkjuue ().- SyjiiptoinK produced by the black ring virus on sj)ecios of Nicotiana 
alter mechanical inoculation in the green hous(i at 13° to 19° -d, Local lesions 

on N. Uihacutn var. Turkish; B, var. White Hurley; C, N. glutinom. 

Tahle 1. — Plants susceptible to the cabbage black ring virus, as indicated by 
inechnnical inoculation of greenhouse-grown seedlings, and symptoms charac- 
teristic of infection 


Family 


Cruc ferat* 


Species aiul common name 


HruKHica oleracea L, var. arcphula DC. 
(kale). 

B.olcracra L. \AT.geinmifeTa DC. (Brus- 
sel.s sprouts) . 

B. oteracea L. var. hotryfis L. (cauli- 
flower— var. February). 

B. oteracea L. var. boirytia L. (asparagus 
or sprouting broccoli— var. Italian 
Green .Si)routing). 

B. oteracea L. var. cantorapa DC. (kohl- 
rabi— var. Karly White Vienna). 

B. pe-isai Bailey ( pe-tsai) . . . 

B. napua L. (rape) - 

B. campealria L, var. napobraaaica DC. 
(rutabaga) . 

B. rapa L. (turnii) — var. Purple Top 
White Globe). 

B.juncea Cos.s. (leaf mastard) 

B. alba (L.) Boiss. (white mustard) 


Symptoms produced 


Systemic. Chlorotic rings. Later, tan, 
necrotic, irregular-shai>ed lesions. 

Systemic. Chlorotic rings which later 
become necrotic. 

Systemic. Chlorotic rings with marked 
leaf chlorosis in later stages of infection. 

Systemic, ('hlorotic rings which later be- 
come necrotic. 

Do. 

Do. 

Systemic. Chlorotic rings. 

Do. 

Systemic. Chlorotic rings which latei be- 
come necrotic. The necrotic lesions are 
largely confined to the older leavas. 

Systemic. Chlorotic rings. 

Systemic. Chlorotic rings confined to in- 
oculated leaves, with vein clearing on 
new, inner le.^ves. 


124818—39 5 
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Table 1. — Plants susceptible to ike cabbage black ring virus, as indicated by 
mechanical inoculation of greenhouse-grown seedlings, and symptoms charac- 
teristic of infection — Continued 


Family 

Species and common name 


H. ndprextta Boiss 

li.arvcmis {L.) Kt/e. (charlock) _ . 


Capsella bursa- past oris (L.) Medic. 

(Shepherdspurse). 

Cheirnnthus rheiri L. (wallflower) 


Matthiola hkorriis 1>C<, (evening scented 
stock) 

M. incanu K. I3r. (Tlrompton stock) 

V'rufilerae. 

AL incam K. Br. var. annua V'^oss (an- 
nual stock). 


Jhsperis matronalis L. (dames violet) 


Malcomia marilima Jl. Br. (Virginian 
stock). 

Rttdicula nas/urtiura-aqiiaticurn Brit. & 
Ken<l. (watercress). 

Lunnria annua L. (hone.sty) 

Hegoniaeeae. 

.lloniginaeoae 

CaryopiijtUaceac 

fiaphanus salitus L. var. lowjipinnatm 
Bailey ((Thiuese radish). 
licgonia semper florcns Link and Olio 
(flhrous-rooled iwgonia) . 

Afyosotis alju'stris Schmidt (forget-me- 
not) . 

Stellaria media (L.) Cyrill (ehickweed) . 
IChempodiiim album L. (lamhscjnurlers 
or w'hitc pigweed). 

( ’ heiinpodiacefie . 

1 

muruh L. (.sowhane or nettle-leaf 
goosefoot) 

Spinaela oleracen L. (spinach var. 

1 Blooni.sdale) 

! 

( '(>mi>o''itae 

l('firj/$anlfiemiim coronarium L. (juinual 
niarguerite). 

1 IHmorphnlheea aurantiaca DO. (winter 
( Cape-marigold). 

DC. (hyi)rid cineraria) 

1 Jjp.saca<r;u* 

f’ap:i\'er<ieeiie 

[yinnia elcgan Jueq. (zinniji or youth- 
and-old-age) 

Senbiosa afropurpiirea L. (mourning 
l>ri{leor pimaishion flower). 

Papaver nudicaule L. (Iceland poppy)_. 

Polygonaceac 

Resedac<*ae 

Rheum rhapontkum I/, (rhuharh) — 
Reseda odorata L. (mlgiionette) — - 
I iVirofiawa j7fw(i«o«a L - - -- 


.W. laiigsdoiffii WeAnin - - . 

Sulanaccae 

N.tabacumlt. (tobacco- var. Turki.sh).. 


var vvtihe Biiriey 


Petunia hybrida Ilort. (iwtimia) - 

Verbenacea-’ .. 

Verbena hybrida Voss (garden verbena)-,. 


Symptoms produced 


Systemic. Chlorotic rings. 

Systemic. Chlorotic rings which Ititer be- 
come necrotic. Infection caused early 
death of plants. 

Systemic. Chlorotic rings and downward 
curling of leaf. 

Systemic. Chlorotic rings, with some 
fusion. 

Systemic. A bleaching tyi)e of iiioltling. 

Systemic;. Chiorolit* rings, coarse vein 
cleiritig. and some leaf distortion. 

Systemic mottling (iausing rai)id bleaching 
of loaf and leaving small, dark-green 
islands, breaking of flowers occurred. 

Systemic. Vein clearing of young, inner 
leaves followed by development of clilo- 
rolic and necrotic lesions. 

Systemic. IVloltling and roselting of new 
growth. 

Systemic. Clilorotic rings. 

Systemic. Mottling and bronzing of leaf, 
with vein necrosis. 

Systemic. Chlorotic rings. 

Do. 

Systemic. C.blorotic and necrolic lesions 
on lea ves and tx'tiolcs. 

Systemic. Chlorotic rings and mottling. 

Systemic. Chlorotic to yellow rings 'b; 
inch in diameter which later enlarge t», 
■■‘id inch. The pale to jellow cenler.s 
surroumled by narrow, ihloiolic, band 
or halo. 

Sy.sfemic. C'Ji’oro* Ic rings w hich later turn 
yellow with a green edge. 

Systomie. (^lilorotif, rings whicli lati'r 
turn a bright yellow and fu.se, giving (he 
leid a yellowed appoaraiiee. 

Systemic, Vein clearing. 

Systemic. Chlnrot ic rings become ncerot ic 
around the edges. 

Systemic. Vein necrosis and cblorosis of 
young, inner leaves. 

Systemic. Vein clearing. 

Systemic. Vein clearing. 

Sy.steniic. Loaves mottled and containing 
necrotic lesions surrounded by chlorotic 
halos. Necrotic streaks on jietioles. 

Sy.stemic. Chlorotic ring.s. 

])o. 

Systemic. Chlorot ic rings at first, followed 
by necrotic lesions which appeared on 
older, outer leaves only. 

Systemic. Mottling and tan, necrotic 
lesions. 

Local, tan necrotic lesions on inoculated 
leaves only. Not systemic. 

Chlorotic rings with necrolic centers on 
inocniated loaves only. Not sy.slomic. 

Syslendc. Chlorotic rings. Curling and 
puckering of leaves and stunting of plant. 

Systemic. Chlorotic rings with necrosis 
of veins and midrib. 


No infection was obtained on other plants rei)rcsenling 2G families, 
49 genera, and 63 species, as follows: 

PoraRinaceae: 

Alkanet (Anchusa officinalis L.) 

Common heliotrope (Hdiotropium prruvianvm L.) 
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Cainpaiuilaceac: ('anterbury-bclls (Campanvla medium L.) 

Cary ophyllaceae ; 

Sweet-william {Dimdhus barbatus L.) 

BabysVjreath {Gypsophila panicvlata L.) 

Clienopodiaceae: 

Suj?ar beet (Beta vulgaris L.) 

Swiss chard (B. vulgaris var, cicla Moip) 

Compositac; 

Head lettuce (Lactuca saliva L. var. capitala Hort.) var. New York and Toni 
Thumb 

Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale W(‘ber) 

Transvaal daisy (Gerbera jamesonii Hook. var. transvnnlensis Hort.) 

Sliasta daisy (Chrysanlhemum mdxhnvm J{ain.) 

Dahlia sp. 

China-aster (Callistephvs chinensis Nces) \ar. Giant Brandling AVhite, will, 
resistant 

English daisy (Beilis pcrcnnis L.) 

French marigold (Tngvtes patula L.) 

Gaillardia pulchella h'oug var. picin Cray 
Convolvulaeeae: Morning-glory (I pomoea purpurea BotliJ 
Ouciferae: 

Br assica integnfolia (,). K. Schulz var. chevalicri K. Borteres 
Kockcress (Arahis albida Ste\.) 

Coldentuft (Alyssum snxalilc L.) 

Badish (Raphanus salivus \j.) var. White Icicle 
Cucurhitaceae: Cucumber (Cucumis salivas L.) 

I^hiphorbiaeeae: C-astor-bean (Ricinus communis 1>.) 

(ieraniaetjae: Storksbill (Pelargoniu m zonala Willd.) 

Graniineae: 

Ckirn [Zea mays L.) var. Golden Bantam 
Gat (Arena saliva L.) 

Latiiatae: 

Flowering sage (Salvia farinacca Benth.) 

Buglcweed (Apiga rcpla^is L. var. rubra Hort.) 

I.eguminosae: 

Garden pea (Pismu saiivuju L.) var. Alderman 
Broadbean (Vida faba b.) 

Alfalfa (Medicago saliva L.) var. Arabian, Baltic, California Common, Cos- 
sack, Griniin, Hardistan, Heimd, and Modoc 
liobeliaceae: Lobelia (Lobelia hybrida Hort.) 

Malvaceae*. 

Cheesoweed (Malva parvijloralj.) 

Hollyliock (Althaea rosea C-av.) 

Onagraceae: 

Clark'ia elegans Dough 
Godelia grandijlora Lindl. 

Papa V era c(?ae; Oriental iioppy (Papaver orienlale Tw.) 

Plumbaginaeeae: Everlasting or sea-lavender (Statice. lalifolium Jvuntze) 
Ranunculaceac;: 

Rocket larkspur (Delphinium ajacis L.) 

Hybrid delphinium (D. cullorum Voss) 

Rosacea: Ge.um chiloense Ball). 

Scrophnlariaceae : 

Snapdragon (Antirrhinum ninjus L.) 

Pentstemon or beardtongue (Penlstcmon barbatus Nutt.) 

Solanaceae : 

Solarium aviculare Forst. 

Potato (S. tuberosum L.) 

Eggplant (S. melongena L. var. esculent urn Nces) 

Tomato (Lycopersicum esculentum Mill. var. vulgare Bailey) var. Early Santa 
Clara Canner 

Currant tomato (L. pimpinellifolium Dunal) 

Nicotiana rustica L. var. humulis Schrank 
Jimsonweed (Datura siramoni urn L.) 

Tropaeolaceae: Garden nasturtium (Tropaeolum majus L.) 

Umbelliferae: Celery (Apium graveolens L.) var. Golden Self Blanching 
Valerianaceae: Garden heliotrope (Valeriana officinalis L.) 

Violaceae: Pansy (Viola tricolor L.) 
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PROPERTIES OF THE VIRUS 

Three properties of the black ring virus of cabbage were studied, as 
shown in table 2. The virus was infectious after being stored for 48 
hours at 22° C. but was inactivated after 72 hours. Of 2/5 cabbage 
plants inoculated with virus extract heated for 10 minutes at 57°, only 
1 plant became infected. No infection resulted from inoculations 
with virus extract heated at 59°. It is concluded, therefore, that the 
inactivation temperature lies between 57° and 59°. The virus has a 
dilution tolerance of approximately 1 to 700, beyond which infection 
did not occur. 

In their studies of the properties of a cabbage mosaic virus in 
Wisc.onsin, I^arson and Walker (7) reported inactivation at 55° C\ for a, 
lO-rninute exposure. A dilution of I to 1,000 and storage for 2 days 
at 20° to 22° did not inactivate the virus. 


Tablk 2.- Lorkgevity in vitro, inactivation temperature, and tolerance to dilutioti of 
the cabbage black ring virus 


[Five trials made with 25 plants each in all insljiiices] 
LONdEVITV IN VITRO. 22“ (\ 


A Red 

Flunts 

Aced 

Plants 

Aged 

Plants 

Aged 

Fliinfs 

(hours) 

infected 

(hours) 

infected 

(hours) 

infected 

(hours) ; 

infei'ted 


N It in bn 


Number 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE BLACK RING VIRUS OF CABBAGE 

Transmissible by mechanical inoculation with cxprcsHcd juice and powdered 
carborundum at temperatures of 13° to 19° C. Transmitted in greenhouse tests 
by means of cabbage aphid {Bremcoryne hrassicae (L.)) and green peach aphid 
{Myzns persicac (Siilzer)). Incubation period 9 to 21 days. Resistance to aging 
in vitro ))etwcen 48 and 72 hours. Inactivation temperature at or near 59° C. 
for 10-iniiiute exposure. Tolerance to dilution approximately 1 to 700. Cabbage 
(Brassica oleracea L. var. capitata L.) and numerous other vegetable and orna- 
mental crucifers susceptible. On cabbage, symptoms consist of numerous chlorot- 
ic rings, some becoming necrotic with age. Occasionally necrotic streaking of 
veins. In the field, symptoms are conspicuous only on older leaves. 
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COMPARISON OF THE BLACK RING VIRUS WITH CERTAIN OTHER 
CRUCIFER VIRUSES 

The viruses of cauliflower mosaic (/6'), Chinese cabbage mosaic (19) 
turnip mosaic (77), mild and severe annual stock mosaic (15y^ and 
radish mosaic ^ were tested simultaneously with the black ring virus 
in the greenhouse in parallel series of inoculations to various plants. 
For comparative purposes, the more important symptom differences on 
certain (lifferential hosts are presented. 

On Winter Oolma cabbage, the cauliflower mosaic virus (76*, fig. Sy 
C) causes vein clearing; the Chinese cabbage mosaic virus (19, fig. 2, 
C), coarse, yellowish, vein banding; the turnip moscic virus (16, fig. 
S, A; 17, fig. 2), chlorotic rings with necrotic edges; and the radish 
mosaic virus, large chlorotic rings, some of whicli later become ne- 
crotic', but differ in color, size, and shape from those produced by the 
black ring virus. No infection of cabbage was obtained with either 
the mild or the severe mosaic virus of annual stock. 

On Kebruary cauliflowcT, the cauliflower mosaic virus caused vein 
clearing, followc'd by vein banding and necrotic sjiotfing (76*, fig. 1, 
A. B, C); the Chinese cabbage mosaic virus, scattered. chlorotic rings 
with dark-green centers (19, fig. 2, B); the turnii) mosaic virus, pale- 
green to yellow^ lesions (77, fig. 5, B); and the radish mosaic virus, 
ditfuse chlorotic lesions. No infection of cauliflower w’as obtained 
with either the mild or the severe mosaic virus of annual stock. 

On Clunese cabbage, or pe-tsai, the black ring virus, as already 
shown, caused chlorotic rings, some of which later became necrotic. 
The cauliflower mosaic virus (16) caused vein clearing; the Chinese 
cabbage mosaic virus (19, fig. 7, A, B, C), vein clearing and mottling; 
the turni]) mosaic virus (77), coarse yellow^ vein banding atid leaf 
distortion; the mild mosaic virus of annual stock, a fine to medium 
type of mottling; and the radish mosaic virus, chlorotic and necrotic 
lesions and vein necrosis on inoculated leaves only. The severe mo- 
saic virus of annual stock did not cause infection. 

On Pur])le To]) White Globe turnip, the black ring virus induced 
chlorotic rings, some of which were necrotic. The cauliflow(U’ mosaic 
virus (76*) caused vein clearing; the Chinese cabbage mosaic virus 
(19), a fine type of vein clearing and mottling; the turnij) mosaic 
virus, vein clearing follow^ed by mottling with raised islands, crinkling, 
and stunting of plants; the mild and severe mosaic viruses of annual 
stock, a fine to medium tyj)e of mottling; and the radish mosaic virus, 
mottling with severe distortion of leaves. 

Numerous unsucccvssful attempts were made to infect White Icicle 
radish with the black ring virus. Paralleling this is the fact that the 
turnip (77) and severe annual stock mosaic viruses do not infect 
radish. On the other hand, the cauliflower mosaic virus (76*) caused 
vein clearing; the Chinese cabbage mosaic virus (19, fig. 2, C), vein 
clearing and mottling; the mild mosaic virus of annual stock, a fine to 
medium type of mottling; and the radish mosaic vir\is, coarse mottling 
and raised dark-green islands on a chlorotic to yellow background. 

The black ring virus caused mottling of the leaves and flower break- 
ing on Fiery Blood Red annual stock; the cauliflower mosaic virus 
(16, fig. Jf, A, B, C), coarse vein clearing but no flower breaking; the 
Chinese cabbage mosaic virus (19), mottling of leaves and flower 

"> The mild and severe mosaic diseases of annual stock and a mosaic disease of radish are fully described in 
papers now in press. 
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breaking; the turnip mosaic virus (17) j coarse vein clearing, diffuse 
mottling, and flower breaking; the mild annual stock mosaic virus, a 
fine type of mottling and flower breaking; and the severe mosaic virus 
of annual stock, very coarse, conspicuous leaf mottling and flower 
breaking. No infection was obtained with the radish mosaic virus. 

SUMMARY 

A virus disease of cabbage, cauliflower, and other cultivated cruci- 
fers, designated as black ring, is described in this paper. 

The disease occurs chiefly in the cool, coastal valleys of California 
during the winter months and is uncommon in the summer. 

The disease causes marked damage to the older, outer leaves. It is 
(‘haracterized by chlorotic lesions, many of which become partially or 
entirely necrotic with age. The symptoms are most conspicuous on 
the under surface of the leaf. 

Under greenhouse conditions, the black ring virus has been trans- 
mitted to healthy cabbage plants by means of the cabbage and green 
peach aphids. It is also readily transmissible by juice inoculations 
with powdered carborundum. 

The inactivation temperature of the virus lies between 57° and 59° 
C. The virus withstands aging in vitro at 22° C. for 48 hours, and has 
a tolerance to dilution of 1 to 700. 

All t(»ste(l varieties of cabbage proved susceptible. 

In the family Cruciferae, systemic infection was obtained on kale, 
Brussels sprouts, sprouting broccoli, kohlrabi, turnip, pe-tsai, char- 
lock, dames violet, cauliflower, rape, rutabaga, leaf or Chinese mus- 
tard, white mustard, Brassiea adpresm^ shepherdspurse, wallflow'er, 
Brompton stock, water cress, Chinese radish, evening scented stock, 
annual stock, and honesty. 

Infection was also obtained on ])lants representing J] additional 
families, as follows: Khubarb, larnbscjuarters, sowl)a.ne, spinach, 
chickweed, mignonette, fibrous-rooted begonia, garden verbena, 
petunia., Ic(4and po])py, Nicotuuut glutinosa, N. langsdorffil , N. taba- 
curr}, mourning bride, annual marguerite, zinnia, winter Cape-mari- 
gold, cineiaria, ajid forget-me-not. 
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SOIL-FERTILITY STANDARDS FOR GROWING NORTHERN 
CONIFERS IN FOREST NURSERIES' 


By S. A. Wilde 

Associate professor of soils, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, and senior 
assistant forester, Wisconsin Conservation Department 

INTRODUCTION 

In nursery injinagejnent, tlie state of soil fertility is one of the most 
important factors that alfect the devclo])ment of seedlings. A defi- 
ciency of any of the essential nutrients or a,ii imbalaTJced ratio has a 
far-reachinj? inlluence on the entire process of metabolism. The ill 
effects of malnutrition are reflected in abnormal size and color of 
leaves, inade(juate root systems, unbalanced top-root ratio, thin cell 
walls and porous structure of wood tissue, underdevclopi'd nuclei in 
the parenchymatic cells, and oth(*r anatomical and physiological 
abnormalities (.!{, 5, S, 9)} Ultimately, all of these ailments result in a 
decreased rc'sistance of seedlings to drought, frost, and infectious 
diseases. 

CONTENT OF NUTRIENTS AND ASSOCIATED CONDITIONS IN 
VIRGIN FOREST SOILS 

Recently cleared but not burned-over forest land, which previously 
supported a mature or nearly mature stand of satisfactory growth, 
when used as a nursery site, always produces at least one crop of 
vigorous seedlings of the same species that originally grew on the area. 
This is common knowledge acquired from many years of experience, 
particulaiiy with temporary nurseries in Europe. Consequently, the 
nutriiMit content of ])roductive forest soils is a, satisfactory criterion 
for establishing soil-ferdlity standards in forest nurseries. Based on 
this fact, a detailed study of the chemical properties of soils supporting 
normally developed stands of jack pine {Pfnvs bankfiiana Lamb.), 
red pine (P. reshiosa Ait.), northern white pine (P. fitroh'Uf< L.), white 
spruce {Plcea (jlauca (Moench) Voss), and balsam fir {Ablen balmmea 
(L.) Mill.), and mixed stands of northern hardwoods {Acer mccharum 
Marsh., Tilia amerlcarui L., Betula lutea Michx. f., etc.,) has been 
carried out. The minimum age of the jack j)ine stands was 25 years 
and that of the other species 40 years. 

About 500 soil samples were collected from the following areas: 
Chippewa and Suiierior National Forests and Cknpiet Experimental 
Forest in Minnesota; Chequamegon and Nicolet National Forests, 
the Wisconsin River Valley from Wisconsin Dells to Stevens Point, 
and Brule, Northern, and American l^egion State Forests in Wiscon- 
sin; Ottawa, riiawatlja, and Huron National Forests, Manistee pur- 

* Reeoiverl for publication May 31, iy3S. Issued February lfi39. Conlributioii from tlie Soils Ueparl- 
metit, Wisconsin Airrirulturul Experiment Slaticn. in coo|Hiration with the Wisconsin 1 lepartnient of 
Conservation. The work was suiiporled by Works Pn»Kres.s Administration funds. 

=* Credit is due S. F. Uuran, senior chemist, who was oniraited in laboratory analyses connocled with this 
study. H. M. Gtillow'ay and J. O. Cady assi.sted in field work, statistical treatment of the results, and 
preparation of the manuscript. 
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chase unit, and the Higp:ings Lake region in Michigan; Hoosier pur- 
chase unit in Indiana; Gardner piircliase unit in Alissouri; and the 
Wayne purchase unit in Ohio. 

The results of analyses for pH value {10), silt and clay fractions 
{2), base exchange capacity (5), total nitrogen (I), nitrates (^), 
ammonia (7), available phosphorus (/f), available potassium {12), 
replaceable calcium, and replaceable magnesium {3) are given in 
tables 1, 2, and 3. 


I'able 1. — *SV//, rZrt?/, and organic-matter content and base-exchange 'properties of 
soils of various forest sites 


Site 
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0.005 mm 

('lay, less 
than 0.(X15 
mm 
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1.93 ; 

2. ISdbf). 2 

68.8 

Jack T)ine ... ... . 

7. 4=t . 4 

2. 0± . 2 

9.4 

3.76 1 

4. 30d: . 2 

2.6 

60. 5 

Ked pine., . 

l0.6=tl.H 

3.4d: .9 

14 0 

4.6K 

S.26± .4 

4 3 

52. 0 

White pine 

12. Orb. 9 

6.4± .8 

18.4 

5.25 1 

9.60d= .5 

6. 7 

69. 8 

White spruce 

25.3±‘2.4 

28. Orb 1.5 

.58. 9 

7. 19 1 

15. 10± . 9 

8.5 

50. 3 

Hardwoods. . . 

2S.8±2. 1 

24. 4:4- 1.8 

53. 2 

6 85 

16. .30± . 5 

12. 9 

79. I 


1 ApproximaU' figures for “loss on icnltion,'’ arrived at largely on the basis of total nitrogen determina- 


Table 2 . — Content of nitrate and ammonia nitrogen anti its relation, to the. content 
of total nitrogen in soils of different forest sites 



Table 3. lieaction and content of nutrients in soils of different forest sites 


.Site 

Reaction 

Total X 

1 I 

1 .Available 
Tt'Os per 1 
acre j 

■Vvaihible 
K 2 O per 
acre 

Keplacc- 
able ("a 
per ItlO g 

RpT>Iuc!"- 
able Mg 
per 100 g 

Barrens.. . 

Jack i)ine . . 

Red pine 

White pine . . 

White spruce . ... ... ... 

Hardwoods . . 

pH 

6. 3{1±0. 12 
5.6(l± .67 

5. 33.-±: . 1 1 
5.4()=b . 10 
5. 1W± . (19 
6.07dh .07 

i 

Percent 

0. 043dr0. (M’5 
. KMrb - (X13 
. 119± .004 
. 142± . (X16 
.257dr .010 
.221=^ .015 

1 1 

Poniuts 

25. 8± 2. 5 
37. 5± 6. 3 
43. 9d= 2. 7 
82. 8± 9. 6 
98. 3db 9. 9 
175. 8±13. 1 

1 

66. 9± 9. 5 
92. n± 7. 24 
152. 8rhl0. 2 
192. (lill.O 
287. 4drl3. 3 
301. 7±20. 6 

Milli- 

equivalenfs 

1. 1±0. 2 

1. 9± . 1 

3. 2± . 2 

5. 0± . 4 

6. ]±.7 

10. 3rb . 8 

leqtii patents 
0.3d=0. 1 
. 6± . 1 
. 9± . 1 
1.4rb.2 
2. ldb.2 
2. 4± .1 


The mean values presented in these tables were derived from 30 to 
40 single figures expressing the fertility of the upper 8-inch layer of the 
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soil profile. These figures for individual soil profiles were obtained by 
the analysis of soil samples collected from the separate soil horizons, 
such as litter (Aoo), duff (Ap), humic layer (Ai), and leaclicd podsolic 
layer (A 2 ). The average thickness of each horizon, its volume weight, 
and its content of nutrients were considered in computing the total 
fertility of each 8 -inch layer. An example will illustrate the method 
employed. A layer of litter and duff 2 inches in thickness contains 
300 p. p. ni. of available phosphorus pentoxide, whereas the O-inch 
layer of mineral soil underlying the dutf contains 40 p. p. m. of phos- 
phorus pentoxide. The weight per acre of 2 -inch duff and 6 -inch loam 
layers is 240,000 and 2,000,000 pounds, respeidiv^ly. Thus, the con- 
tent of phosphorus pentoxide in the duff layer is 240,000X0.0003, or 
72 pounds, wdiereas the content of the .same constituent in mineral soil 
is 2,000,000X0.00004, or 80 pounds. Hence, the total amount of 
available P 2 CI .5 hi a soil layer 8 inches deej) is 72+80 or 152 pounds per 
acre, or per 2,240,000 pounds of soil. This corresponds to 152X 
1 ,000,000-r-2,240,000, or 67 p. p. m. This is the content of phosplioriis 
pentoxide which will be found in the top 8 inches of nursery soil after 
the analyzed layers have been mixed by j)lowing and disking or by 
rototilling. 

The analysis of soil wnis not extended beyond a depth of 8 inches 
since the soil at greater depths does not affect tlie nutrition of young 
seedlings in the nursery. The standard deviations for cstablisliing 
standard errors w^ere calculated by dividing the sum of squared devia- 
tions by 7 J- 1 . The data for available nitrogen given in table 2 cannot 
be regarded as having more than a relative value, since the amounts of 
ammonia and nitrates vary greatly wdth the season and other condi- 
tions. Because of this variability, medians, as well as arithmetic 
means, are reported for these tw^o factors. 

Table 4 presents in round numbers the approximate desirable li‘vels 
or ranges of different soil factors, which, with the qualifications dis- 
cussed below, may serve as standards in the maintenance of nursery 
soil fertility. The use of these standards has been tested with satis- 
factory results in about 30 Federal, State, and private forest nurseries 
located in Wisconsin and several neighboring States. 

Tlie barren soils w-ere analyzed simply in order to determine the 
low est level of soil fertility. The study of hardwood soils wns not con- 
hned to any particular species, and recpiires additional analyses, 
(^onsecpiently, no data for these two sites are given in table 4. 


Tahle 4. Statnlnnis of fertility for nursery blocks raising different species of trees 
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The typological investigations in Europe, as well as greenhouse 
studies at this Station, have indicated that tlie standards established 
for red pine and white spruce may be safely applied to Scotch pine 
{Finns sylvestris L.) and Norway spruce {Picea excelsa Link). 

PRINCIPLES OF NURSERY SOIL IMPROVEMENT 

Ordinarily, soil improvement involves a period of several years and 
follows a definitely outlined program. Only a few nurseries may bo 
brought to a satisfactory level of fertility by means of a single ap- 
plication of fertilizer and absorbing materials. The time element is 
particularly important when a nursery soil has a low content of ex- 
change material and total nitrogen, or considerable deviation of pH 
value from the desired state. In many instances even the correction 
of potassium and phosphorus deficiency may require a ])eriod of 
several years. 

In outlining a soil-improvement program it is important to keej) 
two conditions in mind. The first is the undesirability of introducing 
large quantities of raw organic remains and mineral fertilizers, for 
such introduction may bring about a deficiency of available nitrogen 
and a toxicity of soil solution due to a high concentration of salts. 
On the other hand, undue delay in attaining full i)roductive capacity 
of the nursery soil may result in financial losses caused by waste of 
unabsorbed fertilizers and may lead to production of underdeveloped 
stock. Tlierefore, expert judgment is necessary in determining tli(‘ 
time needed to complete the soil-building program. 

It is important to realize that the nutrient recpiirements of seed- 
lings cannot be satisfied by a purely arithmetic balance between the 
mineral constituents of fertilizers and their consumption by stock, 
but only through complex physiochemical and biological processes. 
The growth of seedlings in a soil containing unabsorbed fertilizer 
salts is different from the growth in medium in which the salts have 
become incorporated into orgajiic matter by means of chemical and 
biological reactions. In the first case, the nutrient medium is char- 
acterized by etpial amounts of cations and anions, great periodic 
changes in concentration of soil solution due to fluctuations of soil 
moisture, and a number of other conditions which are not favorable 
to the normal nutrition of forest trees. Jn the second case, most of 
the nutrients are present as complex organic compounds, and the 
absorbed cations predominate in the soil since the anions are largely 
eliminated by leaching. It is evident, therefore, that the soil-build- 
ing process is not completed merely by the addition of a certain 
amount of peat and mineral fertilizers, but only when these materials 
have undergone a certain period of ‘h'-omposting’^ and have become 
incorporate(i with the soil through microbiological activity and 
exchange reactions. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR ADJUSTMENT OF SOIL CONDITIONS 

The adjustment of pH value of soil has recently received consider- 
able attention in both agricultural and phytopath ological literature. 

The correction of colloid content, base exchange capacity, and 
total nitrogen has been previously outlined^ {ISy 16). 

< WlLDK. S. A. AnJUHTMFNT OF MOIL FKKTILITV IN CONIFEROUS NURSERIES. WIS. State ConSerV. 
l)ep\ in (^Kip. with Wis. Agr. Col. Tech. Notes 19, 0 pp. 1937. { Mimeographed.] 
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Under favorable conditions of nursery soil, the activity of micro- 
organisms provides a sufricicnt amount of available nitrogen by con- 
verting protein compounds intn ammonia and nitrates. Tlie^ usual 
content of nitrate and ammonia nitrogen together in a nursery soil 
amounts to about 1 percent of the total nitrogen ( 9 ), i. e., about 
40 pounds per acre, if nursery soil contains 0.2 percent of total nitro- 
gen. Under such well-balanced conditions there is no need to apply 
available nitrogen in the form of commercial fertilizers. In many 
instances, however, the amount of available nitrogen released by soil 
organisms may not be sulheient for seedling growtli. This may be 
due to crowded seedbeds, the presence of raw organic matter high in 
carbon, or soil unfavorable for microbiological activity. 1'he last- 
named condition may be expected particularly in nursery soils which 
hav(‘. been disinfected with toxic substances. In such cases, the 
content of available nitrogen should be increased by the ajiplication 
of ammonia or nitrate fertilizers. 

There is at hand no simple procedure for the tleterminalion of the 
exact amount of mineral nitrogen fertilizer to apply, since this de- 
pends upoji a- great variety of factors. Fortunately, deficiency of 
nitrogen is readily manifested by discoloration of foliage, and con- 
sequently the application of nitrogen fertilizers is usually dictated 
by the appearance of the stock. A good rule to follow in nitrogen 
fertilization is to apply too little rather than too much of the salt. 
A deficiency may be corrected by a second application. An excess 
results in planting stock of reduced vigor. 

Table o giv'es the approximate range of annual a{)plications of 
nitrogen salts in the form of ammonium sulphate which is likely to 
be recpiired by difrerent tree species. 


TABLifi 5. Approx i male range {pounds per acre) of annual applications 'of ele- 
mental riitrogeJi or of nitrogen salt in the form of ammonium sulphate likely to he 
required by different tree species 


Fonn.s of uil rogcii 

Jack pine 

Norway 

pine 

White 

I>irn‘ 

Spruce 

Elemeutfil - - - 

20 percent ammonium sulphate 

Pounds 
per acre. 

JO 2!> 
50-100 

Pounds 
per acre 
m 40 
ioo- 2;!0 

Pounds 
per acre 

30 -.')() 

] 50- 200 

Pounds 
per acre 
4';-r)0 
200 300 


The analyses of the productive forest soils show that the nitrogen- 
phosphoric acid-potash ratio under natural conditions is about 1-2-5 
for all four coniferous species studied. Experience in the greenhouse, 
as well as in the nursery, indicated that the nitrogen content should 
not greatly exceed the ratio of 2-2-5, if vigorous, well-balanced plant- 
ing stock is to be produced. This means that in a soil with a phos- 
phoric acid content of 40 pounds and a potash content of 100 pounds 
per acre, the allowable maximum of available nitrogen is 40 pounds 
per acre. Further studies are under way to confirm the extent of 
applicability of this ratio under a wider range of conditions. 

The deficiency of phosphate, potash, and replaceable bases is cor- 
rected either through the application of organic remains or mineral 

* Wilde, S. A. adjustment of soil fektiijty in coniferous nurseries. Wis. State Couserv. Dept. 
In Coop, with Wis. Agr. Col. Tech. Notes 19, 9 pp. 1937. IMhneographed.] 
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fertilizers. The calculation of the necessary amount of fertilizing 
material to be applied is a matter of simple arithmetic. If, for ex- 
ample, a soil analyzes 30 pounds per acre of available phosphorus 
pentoxide and the desired content is 80 pounds, the deficiency of 50 
pomids may be corrected by an addition of about 100 pounds of 45- 
percent treble superphosphate or 250 pounds of 20-percent super- 
phosphate. 

The suitability of different fertilizers for nursery use, the technique 
of their application, and the nutrient content of a variety of natural 
organic remains have been previously reported® 15 ^ 16). 


DISCUSSION 


Although the relation of the chemical composition of soil to tree 
growth has received considerable attention during the past 50 years, 
very little reliable information has been obtained. In most of the 
earlier experiments a number of important conditions were overlooked 
or misinterpreted. The extracting solutions used in chfunical analysis 
were usually too strong, and hence the available iiutrients were not 
determined! No regard was paid to the distribution and availability 
of nutrients in different soil horizons. The reactions betw^een the 
nutrient salts, colloids, and other soil constituents were not consid- 
ered. The studies dealt largely with a specific constituent and dis- 
regarded the intiuence of numerous other physical, chemical, and 
biological factors. The production of dry matter alone was studied, 
but the physiological and anatomical development of the sec'd lings 
w'as ignorecl. Particular attention was given to the production of 
luxuriant vegetative growth, but not necessarily to the developmerit 
of vigorous seedlings resistant to diseases and unfavorable conditions 
of environment. As a result of this, until recently there luis been 
little agreemenf among the leaders in silviculture on the problems of 
nursery-soil fertility and the use of fertilizers in general, or even on 
the role of single factors in seedling nutrition. Even in Germany, the 
country with the oldest silvicultural practice, the importance of 
nursery -soil fertilization has been fully recognized only during the 
past few years. The following translation of a few sentenc(».s from 
Dengler’s modern and generally accepted text on silviculture (5, pp. 
42O-42I), shows the confusion that has existed in German nursery 
practice. 

The pails of forest uorsorios, permanent nurseries in particular, are iinj)ovorislie(l 
in mineral nutrients by forest seedlinRS ami require regular ai:)plication of ferti- 
lizers, as do agricultural soils. At Jea.st as much fertilizing material must lx* 
returned to the nurst^ry soil as has been taken from the soil by the young plants. 
The earlier, often expressed idea that the planting stock for poorer sites should 
not be cuicouragcd by fertilization, which has gone so far that the commercial 
nurseries were offering stunted seedlings as being cs])ecially well suited for reforest- 
ation of the })oorer soils, is positively and absolutely false. 

The opposition to the use of fertilizers in forest nurseries was 
largely due to the fact that the results of fertilization were often 
confused with the results of unskilled fertilization, particularly fertili- 
zation with unbalanced or excessive nitrogen. Thus, past experience 
provides but little information on the problem of metabol£m and 


» Wilde, S, A. commercial fertiliztiks, the use or liquid fertilizers, and preparation and use 
OF COMPOSTED FERTILIZERS IN FOREST NURSERIES. Wis. State CoD.serv. Dept, in COOP, with Wis. Art. 
(\)1. Tech. NotevS 7, 8, and 12, 25 pp., illus. 1936. [Mimeographed.] 
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correct use of lertilizers. Tlie “new deiil” in seedling nutrition is in 
its infancy, and it may be several years before the information pre- 
sented ill recent literature can be clarified and erroneous conclusions 
discarded, rarticularly is tliis true in regard to greenhouse and 
sample plot studies carried on in this country and abroad during the 
past few years. For this reason, it is believ^Ml that a determination 
of nutrients and associated growth factors in productive forest soils 
provides more reliable general standards for the main ten an ce of 
fertility in nursery soils than are obtained by empirical trials. 

SUMMARY 

The soils under productive stands of representative coniferous 
species {Finns banksianaj F, rcsinosa, F. strobus, and Ficea glauca) 
were analyzed for pll value, exchange capacity, total and available 
nitrogen, available phospliorus, available potash, and replaceable 
bases. By unmans of statistical treatment of the data obtained, 
standards for the maintenance of fertility in coniferous nursery soils 
were established. 'Phe analyses of virgin soils showed that the nitro- 
gen-phosphoric acid-potash ratio is about 1-2 5 for all four coniferous 
species studied. Ty])ological investigations in Europe* and green- 
house studies at the Ihiiversity of Wisconsin have indicated that the 
standards established for Finns resinosa and Ficea glauca may be 
safely applied to Finns sylvestris and Ficea cjccelsa, res])ectivtdy. 

General directions for the adjustment of soil conditions are out- 
lined. 
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